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CATK  OF  lyyooEXT  VI.  (December  18,  a.  d.  1352 — September   12,  13G2). 

20.  Coni{)romise  in  the  conclave.  Election  of  Innocent  VI.  His  Hr.-^t  acts. — 
27.  State  of  Europe  at  the  accession  of  Innocent  VI. — 28.  Cardinal  ^^Igidiu;* 
Albornoz.— 2'.i.  Peter  the  Cruel.— .30.  Battle  of  Poitiers.  Peace  of  Brctigny. — 
81.  Crnsade  organized  by  Blessed  Peter  Th  omas.  Death  of  Innocent  VI. 
§  V.  PoxTiFiOATK  OF  Urbax  V.  (September  27,  a.  d.  1362 — December  19, 
1870).  32.  Election  of  Urban  V.— 33.  Success  of  B.  Peter  Thomas  in  Egypt. 
— 84.  Excommunication  and  death  of  Peter  the  Cruel. — 35.  Wine  admiiiisrr;\- 
tion  of  Urban  V.  The  Pope  acquaints  the  Sacred  College  and  the  Christian 
princes  with  his  intention  of  returning  to  Rome. — 3G.  Return  of  the  Pf>pe  to 
the  Etcrnril  City. — 37.  The  Eastern  and  tho  Western  eiiiiKTors  at  Rome. — 
88.  St.  Bridget.  Return  of  Urban  V.  to  Avignon.  His  death,  g  VI.  Poy. 
TiFioATE  OF  Grboort  XL  (December  30,  a.  n.  1370  March  27,  1378.)  39. 
Election  of  Gregory  XI.  Revolt  of  Italy. — 40.  The  Pontifical  troops  sent  into 
Italy. — St.  Catharine  of  Sienna. — 41.  Return  of  Gregory  XL  to  Rome. — 42. 
"Wycliffe.    Death  of  Gregory  XI.  at  Anagni    Page  478 
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WsdrrsiiH  Somsu  (September  20,  a.  d.  1876— NoTembcr  11, 1417). 


Uv/hI  Popa  in  ^<?m<?.— Uebajt  VI.  (April  9,  i..  p.  1878 — ^October  15,  1S89.)- 
BoviFACS  IX.  (November  3,  a.  d.  1389 — October  1,  1404). — lyyocKNT  VH. 
(October  17,  A.  I).  14(>4— Xovember  6,  1406).— Grkqoky  XII.  (December  80, 
A.  D.  14Q6 — abUicatcs  at  the  Council  of  Pisa,  for  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
Jone  5,  1409).— ALKiAypKK  V.  (Jane  86,  a.  p.  1409— May  8,  UIO).— Johj 
XXIII.  (May  17,  A.  P.  1410 — abdii-atcs,  fur  the  peace  of  tlie  Church,  at  the 
Coimcil  of  Coiistaace,  May  29,  1415). 

Antipope*  at  Atignon. — Robert  of  GKfiVA,  ityled  Clement  VII.  (September  20, 

A.  p.  1878 — Set>tember  16,  1894). — Pktbb  pi  Lcka,  styled  Benedict  XIII. 
(September  28,  a.  p.  1894 — hia  authority  ended  ia  tbe  Ootincil  of  OonstMice, 
Jdy  26,  1417). 

ILigTt??  V.  (  November  11,  a.  p.  1417)  rei>toreg  peace  to  the  Clrnroh  and  enda  the 

Great  We&tern  Schism  after  a  struggle  of  thirty-nino  years. 
{L  PoyriFiCATg  or  Ubbait  VI.  (April  9,  a.  p.  1878— October  15,  1389).  1.  Ilie- 
torical  reflectiona  upon  the  Great  Western  Schism. — 2.  Theological  ▼teir  <rf 
tlie  achiaxn.— 8.  The  system  a<lopted  in  classifying  the  lawful  Pontiff's  and 
the  atitipopes. — 4.  Election  of  Urban  VI.  Troubles  arising  out  of  the  eleOr 
tloTi. — 5.  Character  of  the  new  Pope.    Breach  between  Urban  and  the  cardi- 

PaN.  I^etter  of  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna  to  the  cardinals.— 0.  Election  of  tha 

entipope  Clement  VII. — 7.  The  University  of  Oxford  supports  the  rightful 
pope  acrniri»t  the  University  of  Paris. — 8.  St.  Peter  of  Luxemburg,  cardinal- 
liisiii»p  of  Motz. — 9.  Affairs  of  Naples.  Charles  of  the  Peace. — 10.  Clmrles 
of  .Viijou.  War  of  Charles  of  Durazzo  against  Urban  VI.  Dentli  of  ITrbftn  VI. 
§  II.  PoNTUicATE  OF  BoNiFACg  IX.  (Nov.  3,  A.  i>.  1389— October  1,  1404). 
11.  Election  of  Boniface  IX. — 12.  Allianoe  between  Ladislaa,  king  of  Naples, 
and  the  IIt>ly  Sec. — 18.  Bitj.^zet  I.,  saltan  of  Turkey.    Battle  of  yjcopolis. 

B.  it;le  tif  Ancyra.  Death  of  Bitjazct,  a  captive  of  Tameihin^. — 14.  St.  Vincent 
Ferrer. — ^15.  St.  John  Nepomucerie. — 16.  Death  of  the  antipoi)e  Clement  VII. 
The  cardinals  at  Avignon  elect  a  snccesaor  in  the  person  of  Benedict  XIII. — 
17.  Doctors  of  the  Univeri-ity  of  Paris.  Peter  d'Ailly.  The  Chancellor  Ger- 
«on.— 18.  Benedict  XIII.  driven  from  Avignon.  Death  of  Bonifaoe  IX. — 
I  III.  PosTiriCATB  OF  IsNocKNT  VII.  (October  17,  a.  p.  1404 — Noveml)er  8, 
1406).  19.  Election  of  Innocent  VII. — 20.  Troubles  in  Pmnio  appotsed  by 
the  intervention  of  Ladii^las,  king  of  N.iples.  De.itli  of  Iiinf)Cent  \"H. — 21. 
St.  Colette.  ^  IV.  Pontificate  of  CiRKGoi:r  XII.  (Dectinber  80.  a.  n.  140ri — 
b  de[>o:-.e(i  in  tiie  Council  of  Pisii,  June  5.  K'>9).— 22.  Letter  of  {'yvf^zovy  XII. 
U>  the  aiitipoiie  Benedict  XIII. — 28.  Gregory  reru?*e«  to  appear  at  tlie  Confer- 
ence of  8nv<ma. — 24.  Council  of  Pisa. — 2.'3.  Legitimscy  of  tlie  Council  of  Pisa. 
— Corson's  l)e  A^i/cribVitate  Paptv. — 26.  Deposition  of  Gregory  Xll.  and 
Iie»te«iict  XII L  by  the  Counc'rl  of  Pisa.  $  V.  Povtificatk  of  Alrxaviir>  V. 
(Ji^ne  26,  a.  i>.  1409— May  3,  UlOj.  27.  Election  of  Alexander  V.— 2H.  The 
Catiiulic  world  divided  Ix-twecn  three  obediences.  Death  of  Alexander  V. — • 
§  VL  PoynriCATK  of  John  XXIII.  (May  17,  a.  d.  1410— abdicates  io  \X\<^ 
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Connoil  of  Constance;  recalla  his  abJication,  and  \a  finally  deposed  on  tli^ 
29th  of  May,  1416).— 29.  Election  of  Jolin  XXIII.— 30.  Ladislns  in  Konie.— 
81.  Sigismiind,  emperor  of  Garmany. — 32.  Oouucil  of  Constance. — ^3.  John 
XXIII.  leaves  Constance.  la  deposed  and  submits. — 34.  Abdication  of  Grcg« 
cry  XII. — 35.  Deposition  of  Benedict  XIII. — 36.  Condeuinatioa  and  execu- 
tion of  John  Ilusa  and  of  Jerome  of  Prague  Page  62B 


CHAPTER  IV. 

I.  Pontificate  of  Martin  V.  (November  11,  a.  d.  1417 — February  20,  1431). 
1.  Election  of  Martin  V.    Submission  of  John  XXIII.  to  the  new  Pope. 
End  of  the  schism  of  Benedict  XIII.  and  of  his  successor,  Clement  VIII. — 
S.  Closing  sessions  of  the  Council  of  Constance. — 8.  Entrance  of  Martin  V. 
into  Rome. — i.  Ravages  of  the  Hussites  in  Germany. — 6.  Embassy  of  John 
Palaeologus  to  Rome. — C.  Joan  of  Arc.    Orleans  delivered. — 7.  Coronation 
of  Charles  VII.  at  Rheims.    Execution  of  Joan  of  Arc  at  Roueu.    Death  of 
Martin  V.    §  II.  Pontificatb  of  EuoKNirs  IV.  (March  4,  a.  d.  1481 — Feb- 
ruary 23,  1447).    8.  Systematic  opposition  to  the  Papacy. — 9.  Election  of 
Eugenius  IV.    The  Hussites  in  Germany. — 10.  Council  of  Basle.    Its  attacks 
upon  the  authority  of  Eugenius  IV. — 11.  Moderation  displayed  by  the  Pope. 
— 12.  "  Bright  days"  of  the  Council  of  Basle. — 13.  Hussites  in  the  Council  of 
Basle. — 14.  Eugenius  dissolves  the  council. — 16.  The  council  sets  itaelf  in 
open  rebellion  against  Eugenius  IV.  Election  of  the  antipope  Felix  V.  Prag- 
matic sanction  of  Charles  VII.,  king  of  France. — 10.  Council  of  Florence,  the 
sixteenth  ecumenical.    Reunion  of  the  Greek  Church. — 17.  The  j)eople  of 
Constantinople  refuse  to  accept  the  reunion. — 18.  ^neas  Sylvius,  secretary 
of  the  Council  of  Basle,  submits  to  Pope  Eugenius  IV.    §  III.  Poxtificatk  of 
Nicholas  V.  (March  6,  a.  d.  1447— March  24,  1455).    19.  Concordat  of  Nich- 
olas V.  with  Germany.    Submission  of  the  antipope  Felix  V. — 20.  John  Hun- 
yades.    Battle  of  Varna. — 21.  Mahomet  U.  before  Constantinople.— 22.  Heroic 
defence  of  Constantino  Dragases.    Fall  of  Constantinople. — 23.  The  Pope 
offers  an  asylum  to  the  Greek  writers  spared  in  the  fall  of  their  capital.  In- 
vention of  printing. — 24.  Death  of  Nicholas  V.    §  IV.  Pontificate  of  Ca- 
uztdb  III.  (April  8,  a.  d.  1455 — August  6,  1468).    25.  Crusade  preached 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  against  the  Turks.    Siege  of  Belgrade  by 
Mahomet  II.    Institution  of  the  Angelus.    Death  of  Calixtiis  III.    §  V.  Pon- 
tificate OF  Pics  II.  (August  27.  a.  d.  1458 — August  14,  1464).    26.  Eflbrta 
made  by  Pius  II.  to  arm  the  Christian  princes  against  the  Turks. — 27.  Be 
confers  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  on  Ferdinand  I. — 28.  Con- 
demns the  principles  and  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Basle.    The  bull  Execra- 
bili*. — 29.  Rejection  of  the  -bull  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris. — 80.  Accession 
of  Louis  XI.  to  the  French  throne.    Revocation  of  the  pragmatic  sanction  of 
Charles  VII. — 81.  Letters  of  Pius  II.  to  the  Christian  rulers  and  to  Mahoip>\ 
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I  I.  PoNTiFicATK  OF  Paitl  IL  (Augug't  81,  A.  D.  1464- -Jul J  26,  1471).  1.  Elec- 
tion of  Paul  n.  Scanderbog. — 2.  Paol  deposea  Podiebrad,  king  of  Bohemia, 
and  gives  his  place  to  Uladislaa. — 3.  Question  of  the  PragnifltivT  Sanction 
resomed. — 4.  Cardinal  de  la  Balue.— 6.  Pradent  administration  of  Paal  II. 
Death  of  the  Pope.  §  II.  Poxtifioatk  of  SiXTua  IV.  (August  9,  a.  p.  1471 
— Aagust  13,  1484).  6.  Etforta  of  Siitns  IV.  to  organize  a  Crusade  ggaiait 
the  Turks. — 7.  Peter  d'Aubusaon.  Siege  of  Rhodes.  Death  of  Muhomet  II. — 
8.  Revolution  in  Florenoe.  Execntion  of  Francis  Salviati,  archbisiiop  of  Piaa. 
The  city  of  Florence  placed  under  interdict.  Leagne  of  tlie  Italian  principali- 
ties with  France  against  Sixtos  IV. — 9.  Polioy  of  the  Sovereign  Poutlffa  in 
Italy.  Death  of  Sixtus  IV.— 10.  Death  of  Ionia  XI.  8t.  Francia  of  Paola. 
I  IIL  PoyriFioATE  of  IxyocKXT  VIII.  (August  29,  a.  d.  1484 — July  24, 
1492).  11.  CoDteat  in  the  East  for  the  snccesaion  of  Mahomet  II.  Btgazet  I. 
Prince  Zizim. — 12.  Fruitlesa  attempt  of  Bajazet  upon  Italy. — 13.  Troubles  in 
Naples. — 14.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  Catholic.  Inqaigition  in  Spain. 
Torquemada. — 15.  Death  of  Innocent  VIII.  Pico  della  Mirandola.  §  IV.  Pojf- 
imoATB  or  Alkxawpkh  VI.  (Angnst  11,  a.  p.  1492 — Angast  18,  1602). 

16.  Election  of  Alexander  VI.  His  character. — 17.  Alexander  divides  the 

territory  of  the  New  World  between  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal. — 
18.  Safety  and  order  restored  to  Rome  by  Alexander.  Ludovico  Sforza,  il 
M&ro,  duke  of  Milan,  calls  the  French  into  Italy. — 19.  Tlie  Roman  nobles 
■obmit  to  Charles  VIII.  Entry  of  Charles  into  Rome.  Expedition  against 
Kaples. — 20.  Punishment  of  the  Roman  nobles. — 21.  Savonarola. — 22.  Revolt 
of  Savonarola  against  the  authority  of  the  Fluly  See.  His  execution. — 23.  Ac- 
cession of  Lonis  XII.  to  the  Uirone  of  France.  New  attempt  npon  Italy. 
Death  of  Alexander  VI.  §  V.  Pontifioatk  of  Ptua  III.  (Se[itember  23, 
A.  P.  1502 — October  18.  1503).  24.  Election  and  death  of  Pius  IIL 
I  VI.  PoynrioATg  oy  JuLiua  II.  (November  1,  a.,  p.  1503— February  21, 
1518).  25.  Character  of  Julina  II. — 20.  League  of  the  European  rulers 
Sj^ainst  the  Pope.  The  false  Council  of  Pisa  deposes  the  Pope. — 27.  Seven- 
teenth general  Council  of  Lateran. — 28.  Intellectual  movement  in  Italy  at  this 
period.    JiiTUiUsancs  Page  618 
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GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


FIFTH  PERIOD. 


From  Sylvester  II.  (February  lO,         D.  OOO),  tmtil  tlxe  deailx  ot 
Boxiifuce  VIII.  (October  13-,  A.  D.  1303). 


CHAPTER  I. 

SUMMARY. 

§  I.  PoxTmciTE  OF  Stlvkster  II.  (February  19,  a.  d.  999 — May  12,  1003). 

I.  Character  of  the  fifth  period  of  the  history  of  the  Church. — 2.  Great  men 
and  saints  of  the  period. — 3.  Eminent  qualities  of  Gerbcrt. — 4.  Magnani- 
mous conduct  of  Sylvester  II.  toward  Amiilf,  his  former  competitor  for 
llieSee  of  Rheims. — 5.  The  year  1000.  Gothic  architecture. — 6.  First  idea 
of  the  Crusades,  and  of  the  institution  of  the  Jubilee. — 7.  Erection  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary. — 8.  St.  Ilenry  II.,  king  of  Germany  — 9.  Death  of 
Silvester  II. 

§IL  Pontificate  of  John  XYIII.  (Juno  6,  A.  D.  1003 — October  31,  1003). 
10.  Election  and  premature  death  of  John  XVIIL 

fill.  PoKTincATB  OF  JonN  XIX  (March  19,  a.  d.  1004— July  18,  1009). 

II.  Death  of  St.  Nilus  in  the  hermit^ige  of  Grotta  Ferrata. — 12.  Martyrdom 
of  St  Abbo,  of  Fleury.— 13.  St.  Adalbero,  bishop  of  Metz. — 14.  St.  Ful- 
cran,  bishop  of  Lodcvc.  St.  Fulbert,  bishop  of  Chartres. — 15.  Fulk-Nerra, 
count  of  Anjou, — 16.  William  V.,  duke  of  Aquitaine. — 17.  Collection  of 
canons  by  Burchard,  bishop  of  Worms. — 18.  Isidore  Mcrcator's  collection 
of  decretals. — 19.  Abdication  of  John  XIX. — 20.  Invention  of  the  gamut 
by  Guy  of  Arez/o. 


$  IV.  PosTiFiCATK  OF  Skroids  FV.  (Octobcr  10,  A.  D.  1000 — July  13,  1012). 

21.  Persecution  of  the  Jews  in  the  various  provinces  of  Christian  Europe. — 
22.  Martyrdom  of  St,  Elphcge,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. — 23.  Death  of 
Sergias  IV. 
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g  V.  PonincATC  or  BEvaoxor  VIIL  (Jnl/  SO,  a.  d.  1012 Wuly  10,  1024). 

S4.  8cbitiD  Id  the  Cbarcb.  Selavonian  rerolt— 35.  The  Emperor  Heorjr  II 
erowned  by  Benedict  VIIL — ^3<l.  Tbo  aioging  of  tiie  Grood  adopted  io  tbe 
Itoman  liturgy.  Tbe  four  symbols  of  llie  Churcli. — 27.  St.  Meinwcrc, 
bmhop  t>f  Paderbora.— 28.  The  Emperor  Su  Uonry  a  disciple  of  DlaaMd 
Aicbard  of  Vcrdan. — 29.  Italy  saved  by  DeiuMlici  VIILttom  a  Sarteen 
invn  i  'l.  -'^f).  Ititcn  iow  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  at  Bamberg. — 
31.  The  Greeks  expelled  from  t ho  soirth  of  Italy. — ^2.  Oonnoii  <>f  S  ling. 
Rtadt. — 33.  Conti'Ml  of  Orleans. — 34.  St*  Roinnald  Tninds  the  order  of  the 
Camaldoll — 36.  Death  of  the  Emperor  St.  Ilonry  11.  and  of  ISoncdict 
VIIL 

§  1.  PoNnncATE  OF  Stlybster  XL  (February  19,  a.  b.  999 — 

May  12, 1003). 

1.  Thb  fifth  period  of  the  history  of  the  Church  includes  the 
hrighteeft  pa«^8  in  TViedisevftl  aniials.   it  is  the  period  of  great 

works,  of  our  grand  gothic  cathedrals,  of  chivalry  and  tbe 
crusades.  The  Papacy,  with  the  strong  firm  of  Gregory  VII., 
breaks  the  chains  riveted  upon  it  by  imperial  despotism.  The 
great  struggle  of  the  investitures  ends  in  the  triumph  of  the 
lights  of  cirilization  and  the  Church.  The  Severe^  Poutifis 
are  now  the  guardians  of  kings,  the  stay  of  empires,  the 
-  champions  of  the  people.  Every  Christian  institution  advances 
with  giant  strides.  The  relicnons  orders  display  their  ranks 
like  countless  armies,  throughout  the  whole  of  Christendom. 
Schools  increase.  Illustrious  doctors,  saints,  whose  world-wide 
renown  enlightens  their  age  and  throws  a  halo  of  glory  about 
it,  hequeath  to  posterity  the  admiration  of  tl^eir  genius  and 
iheir  yirtnes.  Monastic  discipline  once  more  fburishes  in  the 
West:  the  sciences  and  literature  show  an  unwuiited  vigor  of 
groAvtli.  True,  the  Eastcm  schism  rends  the  bosom  of  the 
X^hurch,  and  throws  a  gloomy  shadow  upon  the  brightness  of 
the  glorious  triumph;  but  the  Crusades,  that  religious  out- 
pouring of  the  people  of  Europe  toward  the  eepulchre  of 
Christ,  found  a  kingdom  in  Palestine,  4t  Latin  empire  in  Coo^ 
siantinople.  Failii  q^uiokens  the  world  and  causes  it  to  bring 
.  forth  wonders. 
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2.  The  opening  of  the  eleventh  century,  by  its  generous  fcrib- 
nie  of  ^eat  men  and  great  saiuU,  amply  coiisoIchI  the  Church 
for  lier  long  barrotiue^s.  Otho  III.  is  succeeded  on  the  impe- 
ml  throne  of  Germany  by  St  Henry  11.  and  the  Empress 
Cnneganda;  St  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary,  becomes  the 
apostle  of  his  people ;  his  glorious  and  royal  example  is  follow- 
ed by  8L  Vludimiij  ^iaiid-diike  ui"  ilu^sk;  Robcrt-the-Pious 
iiiasUates  the  French  thruiie  by  hia  vii  Lues,  and  blots  out,  by 
aauttkiy  old  'dge,  the  waywardness  and  scandals  of  his  earlier 
years.  Sancho  UL  the  Great,- sways  with  glory  the  heroic 
sceptre  of  Navarre.  A  generous  rivalry  in  virtue,  a  noble  and 
Jioly  friendship  closely  binds  these  sovereigns,  and  directs  all 
their  etTorts  to  the  good  of  their  subjects  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Church.  The  French  episcopate  is  graced  by  St.  Gerard  of 
Toul,  Blessed  Adalbero  of  Metz,  St.  Fulcran  of  Lodeve,  St. 
f<  Gilbert  of  Meanx,  St  Thierry  of  Orleans,  St  Barchard  of 
Vieime,  and  St  Fulbert  of  Cfaartnes.  Nor  does  Germany  yield 
to  France  in  the  splcudur  of  her  liierarchy;  she  glories  in  St. 
Wolfgang  of  Ratisboii,  St.  Gebhard  of  Constance,  St.  Ad;d- 
bert  of  Prague,  St  Villigise  of  Mentz,  St  Libentius  of  iiamr 
harg,  fit  Bernard  and  St  Godard  of  Uildeaheim,  St  Vulpode 
«f  Liege,  St  Heribert  of  Cologne,  St  Harrwitch  of  Saltzbuxg, 
tad  St  Metnjnrerc  of  Paderbomj  Sweden  boasts  St  Sigfrid, 
I  I  biihop  and  apostle,  St  Wilfrid,  bishop  ami  martyr;  2Curway, 
jf  I  a  martyr  king,  St.  Glaus.  The  monastic  order  is  graced  by  St 
Abbo  of  Floury,  St  Homuald,  founder  of  the  Oamaldoli,  and 
St  Odiio,  the  sttcoessor  .of  St  Mayeul,  at  Glony. 

Above  all  these  great  and  holy  men,  towers  the  impo.5ing 
lustorical  figure  of  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  the  first  Frenchman 
whose  privilege  it  was  to  ascend  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  Gerbert 
was  of  an  obscure  family  of  Aurillac,  received  his  edueaiion, 
tk»9ghobaiifey,  at  the  monastefy  of  St  GeraJid,  and  owed  his 
cimtion  whoUy  to  his  own  merit  Providence  was  gradually 
llM^ing,  by  hidden  and  steady  workings,  the  destiny  of  the 
Poutifl'  who  was  to  give  back  to  the  iloiaan  See  the  rank  it 
haA  heMjind^  .Gregory  the  Ur^t  aad  Nicholas  I.    The  first 
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Pope  was  chosen  fVom  among  fhe  fishermen  of  Galilee ;  more 

than  one  of  liis  successors  was  drawn  from  a  like  lowly  station 
to  illustrate  tliis  eminent  dignity.  The  Church,  in  her  gradual 
tlevelopment  through  the  course  of  ages,  remains  ever  true  to 
the  beginnings  of  her  divine  institution.  She  again  identifies 
herself  with  the  very  types  of  weakness  to  confound  the  great 
and  powerful  of  the  world."  Gerbert — a  prince  in  learning, 
philosopher,  matlicmatician,  musician,  archbishop  of  Hhcims 
and  of  Ravenna,  and  at  length  Pope,  under  the  title  of  Syl- 
vester II. — combined  in  his  own  great  mind,  and  showed  forth 
in  their  application  to  the  active  life,  all  the  elements  of  pro* 
gross  attained  at  the  tenth  century ;  like  all  groat  men  he  was 
the  impersonation  of  his  age.  It  is  a  grateful  task  for  the 
French  historian  to  record  the  name  of  a  Son  of  France,  a 
<  hild  of  her  pious  Auvergne,  as  that  of  the  restorer  of  the 
religious  and  social  order  of  the  eleventh  century.  As  tutor 
to  the  young  emperor,  Otho  III.,  Gerbert  had  acquired  a 
learning  above  the  standard  of  his'  time.  The  extent  of  his 
acquirements  marked  him  as  the  most  learned  scholar  of  the 
age,  before  the  Pontifical  dignity  had  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  the  world,  lie  fiw-.i  ijiuuduccd  in  Western  Europe  the  use 
of  Arabic  figures,  which  he  had  learned  from  the  Moors,  while 
travelling  in  Spain.  lie  furnished  the  church  of  Magdeburg 
with  the  first  specimen  of  a  dock  worked  by  weights  these 
clocks  were  used  until  1650,  when  Huyghens  substituted  the 
pendulum.  When  first  appointed  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
Gerliert  maintained  his  position  in  that  see,  even  against  the 
Vo\  (\  with  a  .spirit  wliich  has  called  down  upon  him  the  censure 
of  historians.  The  career  of  the  greatest  men  has  always 
shown  some  weak  point  by  which  they  pay  their  tribute  to 
human  frailty.  His  rival,  Amulf,  of  the  race  of  Charlemagne, 
was  at  length  put  in  possession  of  the  see  by  Hugh  Capet^ 

•  Gerbert  took  pariicitlar  delight  ia  the  exact  sciencca,  which  he  liad  studied  at  tlie 
uoinraitj  of  Oordovft.  In  the  oourw  of  a  few  years  spent  In  tha  nammij,  he  aoquire4 
op  oxteofllvo  Imowtedgo  of  chomiAtiy,  medianiGB,  and  the  Tmrlous  tynnebee  of  oatbcmntica. 
3b  b  aaid  tohftTO  inTBntod  m  of^gBi^  of  wbldL  tbe  ko/a  were  moved  bj  atMogt 
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iiiio  wisked  to  prove  the  power  and  popularity  of  his  dynasty 

by  ^supporting  the  claims  of  a  meDiber  of  the  faUen  royal 
family.  Otho  III.,  to  compensate  Gerbert  for  the  loss  of  the 
see,  obuiued  his  appointment  to  the  archbishopric  of  llaveuna. 
Gregory  V.  approved  the  translation  ;  and  Gerbert  thus  as- 
cended the  steps  to  the  sovereign  authority.  At  the  death 
of  Gregory  V.,  the  emperor  looked  to  the  monk  of  Aurillac^  to 
iatrust  him  with  the  government  of  the  Church,  and  Sylvester 
II.  was  elected  (February  19,  a.  v.  009). 

4.  The  first  act  of  the  new  Pontiil*  was  to  confirm  his  former 
rivaly  Arnulf,  in  the  see  of  Bheims  ;  and  this  generous  act  was 
conveyed  in  terms  which  proved  the  lofty  views  and  sentiments 
which  he  brought  to  the  Sovereign  Pontificate.  It  belongs 
to  the  Apostolic  See,**  said  Sylvester,  "to  restore  to  their 
diuuities  those  who  have  been  deprive  d  of  them,  in  order  to 
preserv  e  to  St.  Peter  the  unrestrained  power  of  binding  and 
loosing,  which  was  given  him  by  Jesus  Christy  and  that  all 
nations  may  behold  the  splendor  of  the  Homan  glory.  Hence, 
we  deem  it  proper  to  use  mercy  in  regard  to  you,  Arnulf,  arch* 
bishop  of  Rheims,  who  were  once  visited  with  a  sentence  of 
deposition ;  and  as  you  wore  deposed  without  the  consent  of 
Eonie,  we  must  show  iliat  Kuiiiu  kuuwo  how  to  repair  what  has 
been  unjustly  done ;  for  such  is  the  sovereign  authority  given 
to  Peter  and  to  his  successors,  that  no  human  greatness  can  be 
compared  to  it'*  The  Church  now  receives  a  new  impulse: 
Sylvester  II.  addresses  to  all  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic 
world  n  letter  full  of  energy,  humility,  and  unction,  pomting 
oui,  with  consummate  ability,  the  vices  of  the  times,  and  urging 
their  rcluriii,  ihu.s  did  lie  i)rcpare  the  way  for  the  reformation 
aiterward  carried  out  l»y  St.  Gregory  VII. 

0.  It  was  the  year  1000,  the  dread  epoch  of  mystery  to  which 
a&be  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse  had  referred  the  end  of 
.all  things.  Sylvester  II.  was  obliged  to  combat  the  popular 
tenor  ;  l)ut  superstition  was  stronger  than  ar^^uincnts  and 
ej^Lortations.  The  closing  year  of  the  tenth  century  witiu  ss:c(] 
A  total  neglect  of  trade,  material  interests,  every  thing. — even 
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the  essential  labon  of  agricnltiire.   No>w,  lands  aiidf  castles 

were  bequeathed  to  elmrches  and  monasteries  of  which  the 
«poil?5  hnd  enriched  so  many  grnspinc^  biirons.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  the  fatal  day,  the  churches,  basilicas,  oratiHies,  and 
chapels  were  throdged  by  the  terror-stricken  victims  of  siipeiv 
stition,  who  tTombliDgly  awaited  the  appointed  hour.  It 
passed  like  any  other,  and  the  end  of  the  worid,  known  to  God 
alone,  had  not  yet  knelled.  The  religious  impulse  given  to  the 
public  mind  by  superstitions  terror,  now  turned  into  a  general 
ardor  for  the  rebuilding  of  churches  and  sacred  edifices.  Since 
the  time  of  the  Barbarian  inroads,  Christian  architecture  had 
diaappeated,  like  all  the  other  arts,  whelmed  in  the  wreck  of 
Enropeao  society.  The  principal  cities  of  the  world  were  now 
adorned  with  monnments  of  a  new  style  of  architectnre  called 
the  Gothic,  because  borrowed  from  the  Spanish  Goths.  "King 
Robert/*  Bays  a  chronicler,  "  took  an  active  part  in  the  great 
religions  movement;  he  began  to  raise  the  church  of  our  Lady 
of  P^ris,  oTor  the  rains  of  a  heathen  temple  and  this  period 
marks  the  birth  of  the  splendid  improvements  in  the  monu* 
mental  art  of  the  nnddle-nges.  The  tendency  to  ondertako  the 
interpretation  of  prophecies  gave  rise  to  two  directly  opposite 
heresies.  A  fanatic  named  Leutiird,  in  the  diocese  of  Chalons, 
reasoning  from  the  fact  that  the  world  bad  outlived  the  term 
believed  to  have  been  marked  by  the  Apocalypse,  held  that 
only  a  part  of  the  prophetic  writings  could  be  believed. 
Meanwhile  another  theorist^  Yilgar  of  Itavenna,  was  teaching 
that  implicit  belief  was  dae  to  aU  that  has  been  said  by  the 
poets,  and  that  their  inspiration  was  of  a  prophetic  character. 
Tlieee  wandering  theories,  brought  into  the  world  at  a  moment 
when  all  minds  were  deeply  engaged  in  prying  into  the 
mysterious  gloom  of  fnturity,  were  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the 
masses,  and  caused  an  overflow  of  errors,  which  led  many  to 
believe  that  these  words  of  the  Apocalypse  were  really  fnl- 
filled  :  "  After  a  thousand  vears,  *  Satan '  must  be  loosed  a 
little  time."  The  close  of  the  tenth  century  was  marked  by 
great  public  calamities,  plagues,  famine,  disturbances  of  tho 
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seasoQSi  the  overflowing  of  tirm^  and  all,  in  fine^  that  could 
aignaluro  a  period  of  fatal  eharaeter. 

6.  Tha  attention  of  Christian  Europe  was  now  drawn  to 

Jerusalem  and  Palestine,  devoted  to  all  the  horrors  of  Mussul-^ 
mail  persecution.  Sylvester  II.  was  the  first  Pope  who  uiider» 
stood  the  necessity  of  arming  Christendom  to  drive  hack  its 
deadliest  foe.  The  spirit  of  faith,  so  lately  awakened  in  all 
beartSy  was  deeply  moved  at  the  tidings  of  disaster  from  the 
t^Holy  Land,  and  at  the  hanuliationa  inflicted  by  a  cmel  and 
impious  raee  npon  the  spot  hallowed  hy  the  world's  Redemp* 
tion.  Beside  the  religious  interest  so  actively  engaged  in  the 
struggle,  the  qutisliuu  of  humanity  ami  civilization  was  to  be 
decided  between  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  and  the  defenders  of 
the  Oreaeent.  In  a  celebrated  letter  addressed  to  the  wholo 
Christian  worid,  Sylvester  IL  sketched  the  political  programme 
which  the  Gmsadea  should  reaHze.  *^The  fmitful  soil  oi 
Jerusalem,"  he  said,  "  is  tlie  land  of  the  Prophets,  and  contains 
the  tombs  of  the  Patriarchs ;  from  this  land  went  forth  tlie 
Apostles^  those  splendid  lights  of  the  world,  to  conquer  the 
universe ;  here  Jesus  Christ  uttered  His  heavenly  teaching. 
JHi$  sepidekr»f  says  the  Prophet,  thaU  h  ^lonous.  Yet  the  ua> 
believers  desolate  the  holy  places^  and  make  tbem  pkces  of 
ignominy.  Arise,  then,  Soldiers  of  Christ!  seize  the  standard 
and  the  sword  ;  und  what  you  cannot  do  by  arms,  do  by  your 
counsel  and  wealth."  The  Pisans  alone  answered  the  eloquent 
appeal  of  the  Papacy ;  but  the  echoes  of  that  voice  were  to 
ring  for  ages,  throughout  the  whole  of  £nrope,  and  especially 
in  France,  the  home  of  generons  self-devotion  and  noble  deeds. 
Sylvester  seemed  destined  to  inaugurate,  in  the  course  of  hia 
pontificate,  all  the  ideas  which  should  afterward  receive  so 
splendid  a  development  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  The  first 
idea  of  the  Jubilee  is  ascribed  to  him ;  that  great  call  ad« 
dressed  to  all  Christians,  to  make  a  pause  in  hfe,  and  to  gather, 
in  faith  and  charity,  some  strength  to  finish  their  pilgrimage 
toward  eternity."*    In  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  tha 

i 

*  USa  ot  Sjlroster  XL,  bj  1£.  QooK.  Pnbco. 
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Popes,  he  displayed  that  energy  which  St,  Gregory  VII. 
afterward  carried  to  the  height  of  heroism.  Conon,  bishop  of 
Peragia,  hud  some  claim  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter,  which  had 
hitherto  formed  aa  integral  part  of  the  domain  attached  to  the 
Roman  See.  The  abbot  strove  to  defend  the  rights  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontill';  bat  ho  had  been  driven  from  the  church  by 
armed  force,  and  his  property  plundered.  Sylvester  followed 
up  the  affair  with  great  energy,  and  assembled  a  council  in 
the  Lateran  palace  to  examine  it;  Conon's  action  was  con- 
demned, and  the  Holy  See  resumed  its  jurisdiction  over  tiie 
disputed  estates. 

7.  But  the  most  proiiiiiient  event  in  the  pontificate  of  Sylves- 
ter II.  is  the  final  conversion  of  Hungary.  The  youthful  Duke 
Stephen,  whom  tho  Church  honors  as  a  saint,  succeeded  liLs 
father,  Geisa,  in  the  government  of  his  native  country  (a.  d.  997). 
He  inaugurated  his  reign  by  u  formal  declaration  of  his  will  to 
see  all  his  subjects  embrace  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ.  Those 
who  still  retained  their  attachment  to  idolatry,  revolted  under 
tho  leadership  of  some  nobles.  Stoplien  marched  against 
them,  won  a  complete  victory,  and,  in  thanksgiving,  founded 
an  abbey  in  honor  of  St.  Martin^  whose  birth  connected  him 
more  particularly  to  the  kingdom  of  HungHry.  From  that 
period  the  body  of  the  nation  flocked  to  the  standard  of  Jesus. 
Christ.  Apostolic  workmen  diligently  sowed  the  seeds  of  the 
gospel.  To  give  more  strength  and  consistency  to  the  in- 
fant church,  Stephen  divided  the  territory  under  his  rule  into 
ten  bishoprics,  of  which  the  metropolitan  see  was  Strigonia 
upon  the  Danube.  Having  accomplished  all  these  great  events, 
Stephen  sent  Astric,  bbhop  of  Calooza,  to  Rome^  to  beg  of 
Pope  Sylvester  the  confirmaticm  of  the  ten  sees  and  the  title 
of  king  for  Duke  Stephen  (a.  u.  1000).  On  receiving  the  glad  tid- 
ings, the  Pope  did  not  liide  his  joy ;  and  as  the  Hungarian 
envoy  saluted  him  with  the  title  of  Apostolic,  then  oflicially 
given  to  the  Popes:  "If  I  am  the  Apostolic,"  ho  replied, 
Stephen  is  the  Apostle^  since  he  has  subjected  so  great  a 
'  people  to  the  yoke  of  the  faith."   This  is  the  origin  of  the  title 
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Iposfolk  Majesty,  by  which  the  kings  of  Hungary  were 
lenceforth  usually  addressed.  Sylvester  granted  the  title  asked 
V  Stephen ;  he  sent  him  a  diadem,  enriched  with  precious 
ims,  for  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation,  and  a  cross  which 
?  allowed  him  to  have  borne  before  him  as  a  mark  of  his 
ostokte.  He' likewise  granted  him  the  power  of  disposing  and 
plating  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  which  priv- 
ge  was  equivalent  to  the  title  of  perpetual  legato  of  the  IIol}^ 
e.  It  was  afterward  ratified  by  the  Council  of  Constance,  at  the 
[uest  made  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  as  king  of  Hungary. 
Stephen  swayed  with  becoming  dignity  the  sceptre  which 
gloried  in  having  received  from  the  Holy  See.  He  com- 
tely  subjected  the  Sclaves  and  Bulgarians,  and  Hungary  is 
ebted  to  him  for  most  of  its  social  institutions.  Such  was 
n  the  political  preeminence  of  the  Papacy  that  it  could  even 
tow  crowns,  thus  fully  proving  that  the  disasters  of  the 
h  century  had  not  destroyed  its  influence  over  the  world. 
8.  While  St.  Stephen  I.  honored  the  throne  he  had  just 
blishcd  in  Hungary,  the  crown  of  Germany  passed  to  a 
CO  equally  dear  to  the  Church,  and  whose  name  bears  tho 
ibid  character  of  holiness  and  historic  renown.  The  Emperor 
)  III.  had  lately  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  at  Paterno, 
nail  town  in  Campania,  and  was  succeeded  by  St.  Henry 
duke  of  Bavaria.  His  reign  was  a  long  succession  of 
rgles,  nearly  always  successful,  either  with  the  great  Ger- 
or  Italian  vassals  aiming  at  independence,  or  with  tho 
ronians,  whom  ho  wished  to  subdue  and  convert.  His 
his  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith,  his 
lission  to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  were  subjects  of 
nual  edification  to  his  contemporaries.  He  presented  a 
y  combination  of  the  saint  and  the  hero,  and  his  brilliant 
ties  vividly  recalled  Charlemagne,  whose  blood  did  indeed 
his  veins.  The  Empress  Cuncgunda,  by  her  modesty, 
^,  and  exhaustless  charity,  proved  herself  worthy  to  sharo 

002).  By  mutual  consent, 
continence,  and  gave  one 
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ol*  th(i  most  illustrious  examples  of  those  uoions  of  Tirgioiiy, 
richly  fruitful  in  hleasiogs  and  graces. 

9.  Sylvester  II,  did  not  long  surYiTe  the  aoeession-  of  Hemy 
11.  to  the  German  throne.         died  on  the  12th  of  May, 

A.  D.  1D03,  leaving  behind  Imn  the  rcpuLatjou  of  a  gnut  and 
holy  Pontiff,  with  the  glory  of  having  restored  literaturi^  and 
science  to  their  fitting  station,  after  the  literary  eclipse  of  the 
tenth  century.  We  have  from  Pope  Sylvester  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine  letters,  some  mathematical  works,  and  a  life  of 
St.  Adalbert,  archlHshop  of  Prague.  After  his  pontificate,  the 
Holy  See  again  falls  IVoni  the  lofty  stand  to  which  his  genius 
Lad  raised  it,  and  again  becomes  the  sport  of  factions;  hut  the 
impetus  has  been  given;  Gregory  YIX.  is  at  hand. 

§  U.  PottTiFiCAiB  OF  John  XYIIL*  (June  6,  a.  jk  1003— 

October  31, 1003). 

10.  John  XVllL,  whose  merit  alone  had  raised  him  to  the 

throne  of  St.  Peter,  gave  the  brightest  promise  of  a  worthy  suo- 
cession  to  Sylvester  IL;  but  these  cheering  hopes  were  blasted 
by  a  premature  death,  after  a  reiga  of  but  three  months  (Slst 
of  October,  a.  p.  1003). 

§  in.  Pontificate  of  John  XIX.  (March  19,  a.  p.  1004— ^uly 

18, 1009). 

11.  John  XIX.  was  raised  to  the  Sovereign  Pontificate  ou 
the  19th  of  March,  a.  n.  1004.  This  period,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  saw  a  generation  of  saints  renew  the  examples  of  vbtue 
and  the  good  works  of  the  first  oges  of  the  Church.    The  Bt* 

Anthonv  of  the  eleventh  ccntnrv,  the  illu-^tiious  It;;Iiaa  hermit, 
St.  Nilus,  ended  at  Tusculaui  iiia  course  of  huniiiity,  solitude, 
and  penance.  When  he  had  reached  the  spot  where  ho 
wished  to  die,  about  twelve  miles  from  Home,  ho  was  visited 

♦This  Pontiff  is  reck'nied  the  oig]it''ont!i  oT  tlie  name,  since  it  has  become  customary  to 
ouraber  ia  the  catalogue  of  Sovereign  Pootiffa  the  aniipopo  Pliilag-atbos  (.lolm  XVII.),  of 
i'faomnnitioiiinwQwio  In  thft  pobtiScota  of  Ongoiy  V, 
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by  Uie  lord  of  the  domaiii,  Couufc  Gregory,  of  Tusealmii.  The 
ambitious  aims  of  the  count  had  often  led  him  to  overstep  the 
bouiuls  of  right  and  justice,  and  he  was  not  without  reason  ac- 
cused of  using  an  undue  influence  in  the  Pontifical  elections. 
His  tyranny  ha<l  excited  frequent  outbreaks  in  Italy,  and  cost 
tonreats  of  blood.  On  approacfaing  the  sainUj  hermit,  the 
eonnt  threw  himself  at  his  feet  and  said :  '^Father,  my  sins 
have  made  me  xmwortby  to  reeeive  into  my  dwelling  a  servant 
of  God,  like  youibulf.  Yet,  since  you  hare  deigned  to  honor 
my  domain  by  your  presence,  here  are  my  abode,  my  city, 
and  all  these  lands  at  your  command.  Dispose  of  them  as  you 
please."  The  lowly  religious  asked  but  leave  to  pray  in  peace, 
and  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  Chrotia  Fmrafaf  a 
small  hermitage  raised  on  the  ruins  of  what  was  once  the  ele- 
gant villa  of  Cicero.  Here  he  ended  his  holy  career  on  the  26th 
of  September,  A.  D.  1005,  hallowing,  by  the  memory  of  Christian 
soUtude,  the  retreat  illustrated  by  the  eloquence  and  heathen 
philosophy  of  the  prince  of  Latin  orators. 

12.  In  the  preceding  year  (1004),  France  witnessed  the  death 
of  another  glory  of  the  monastic  life,  St.  Abbo,  abbot  of  Fleury, 
whose  zeal  for  ecclesiastical  discipline  was  rewarded  with  the 
martyr  s  palm.  lie  had  undertaken  the  reform  of  the  mon- 
astery of  Riole  in  Gascony.  We  have  already  hud  occasion  to 
point  out  the  great  difficulty  of  checking  the  license  which  a 
neglect  of  the  canonical  regulations  had  introduced  into  certain 
religious  communities.  Relaxation  and  disorder  had  reached 
their  height  in  the  monastery  of  Riole.  St.  Abbo  first  tried  to 
secure  the  observance  of  some  rc^ridations  dictated  by  his  zeal; 
he  also  brought  some  religious  from  his  monastery  of  Fleury, 
hoping  that  the  living  example  of  regularity  and  virtue  would 
gradually  improve  the  general  spirit.  But  the  monks,  imbittered 
by  these  measures,  gave  way  to  the  last  excesses  of  violence. 
A  struggle  ensued,  the  holy  abbot  threw  himself  into  the  thickest 
of  the  fight,  to  check  their  sacrilegious  fury,  when  one  of  the 
wretches  pierced  his  side  with  a  lance.  St.  Abbo  concealed  his 
wound^  and  tried  to  return  to  his  cell.   He  had  hardly  reached 
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it>  TirhcQ  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  fiiithfiil  disciple  Aimoi 
who  has  given  us  the  account  of  his  labors  and  his  virtues 
(November  12,  a.  d.  1004). 

13.  This  epoch  paid  a  rich  tribute  of  saintliness  to  heaven. 
St.  AdalberOj  bisho[t  of  Metz,  died  on  the  14th  of  December, 
A.  D.  1005.  lie  was  tho  soq  of  Frederick,  duke  of  Lower  Lor- 
raiae^  and  Beatrice,  sister  of  Hugh  Gapet  His  birth  thus  gave 
him  access  to  every  earthly  honor ;  bat  his  piety  drew  him  to 
the  service  of  the  Church,  and  the  high  positions  he  filled  in  its 
hierarchy  were  illuitrated  by  his  merit.  When  elec  ted  bishop 
of  Metz  (a.  d.  99-i),  he  diligenUy  prnetised  his  favorite  mnxim  : 
To  do  good,  a  true  pastor  mu&t  begin  by  gaining  the  allcction 
of  his  flock."  For  this  he  was  eminently  fitted  both  by  nature 
and  grace ;  his  manners  were  affable  and  polite,  his  disposition 
benevolent,  and  ho  possessed  the  faculty  of  doing  a  favor  as 
though  he  had  been  tlie  person  obliged.  He  shared  the  zeal  of 
the  great  saints  of  hi?  lu  rind  for  monastic  reform,  and  spread 
throughout  his  dioeeso  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict  which  brought 
back  tlie  religious  state  to  its  first  fervor.  Wishing  to  place 
his  episcopate  more  especially  under  the  auspices  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Sec,  he  performed  a  pUgrimage  ad  limina  Apostohrum,  His 
dwelling  was  the  refuge  of  the  needy  and  wretched,  whom  he 
always  kindly  received,  even  wasluii^  their  feet  according  to 
the  traditions  of  ancient  hospitiility,  and  he  deemed  it  a  ])rivi- 
lege  thus  pcrsoimlly  to  serve  these  represeutativcs  of  Jesus 
Christ  A  contagious  disease,  known  as  the  sacred  fire^  gave  oo* 
casion  for  a  display  of  his  heroic  charity.  Several  provinces 
were  afflicted  by  the  scourge.  The  sulTerers  came  in  great 
numbers  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Goeric,  at  Mcntz,  for  the  speedy 
cure  of  the  painful  evil.  The  holy  bishop  received  them  in  his 
dwelling,  washed  their  loathsome  sores,  heedless  of  iufcction, 
aud  fed  them  with  his  own  hands.  To  this  tender  love  of  Jesus 
in  the  persons  of  his  poor,  Adalbero  joined  a  deep  and  fervent 
devotion  toward  the  mysteries  of  the  Saviour  God.  He  alway. 
wore  a  hair  shirt  whilst  celebrating  the  Holy  Sacrifice ;  and  he 
could  nut  hold  m  his  hands  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  without 
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batbin^  it  in  his  tears.  He  passed  the  eves  of  the  more  solemn 

festivals  without  taking  any  nourishment;  and  the  better  to 
sanctify  the  Lenten  season  by  prayer  and  recollection,  he  spent 
it  in  some  monastery  of  his  diocese. 

14.  The  year  1006  closed  the  career  of  St.  Fuicran^  bishop 
of  Lodeve*  Sprung  from  one  of  the  noblest  houses  of  Langue^ 
doc,  Fulcran  was  equally  remarkable  for  his  tender  \neiy,  his 
pastoral  watchfulness,  and  disinterested  charity.  During  a  sea- 
son of  (amine  which  desolated  soutlicni  France,  lie  became  the 
foster-father  of  all  the  needy.  With  all  his  liberality,  he  still 
found  means  to  rebuild  his  cathedral  under  the  invocation  of  St. 
Genesius  of  Aries,  and  to  attach  to  it  a  monastery  dedicated  to 
the  Saviour.  After  an  episcopate  of  fifty-eight  years,  he  went  to 
receive  the  reward  of  his  virtues  (February  13,  a.  d.  1006). 
As  he  was  about  to  expire,  his  arms  were  supported  that  he 
miL'ht,  for  the  last  time,  bless  his  beloved  children  who  had  as- 
sembled iu  the  cathedral,  where  iho  lioly  bishop  wished  to  die. 

Another  glory  of  the  French  Church  was  now  rising  in  the 
ccclesiasUcal  firmament,  shedding  abroad  the  twofold  lustre 
of  episcopal  virtue  and  literary  merit.  St.  Fulbert,  bishop  of 
Chartrcs,  was  oi  Imuilde  extraction,  and  used  to  say  of  himself 
that'*  he  had  bepn  picked  up  from  the  dust  to  be  ranked  among 
the  princes  of  the  Church."  He  had  studied  at  Rheims,  under 
Grerbert,  afterward  Sylvester  II.  His  reputation  for  eloquence 
obtained  for  him  the  direction  of  the  monastic  school  of  Ghar- 
ties.  To  the  discharge  of  this  duty  ho  brought  an  erudition 
equalled  only  by  his  modesty.  Beside  a  knowledge  of  divine 
and  human  letters,  he  possessed  medical  attainments  unusual 
at  his  time ;  and  his  Treatise  against  the  Jews,  proves  that  he 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  His  episcopal  duties 
did  not  interrupt  his  public  teaching.  A  voluminous  corre- 
spondence with  the  religious,  political,  and  literary  leaders  of 
the  age,  shows  that  he  was  then  looked  upon  as  the  oracle  of 
France.  His  name  is  associated  with  the  foundation  fjftho  ca- 
thedral of  Chartrcs,  that  wonderful  monument  of  tlie  Cliristian 
spirit  of  our  fiithers.    The  multiplied  duties  and  the  honors  ^ 
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tlio  (t[)U€opaie  did  sot  ^lind  St.  Fulbert  to  its  £ear£ul  re^ipotttt* 
bility.  *^  Sovereign  Creator,''  he  eKclaimed>  ^  my  only  Hope^ 
my  Salvation,  and  my  Life,  grant  me  strength  and  oouragc.  1 
fear  that  I  have  rashly  entered  the  episcopal  state,  and  that  I 
•  may  prove  a  stumbling-block  to  others ;  and  yet,  when  I  reflect 
that  I  have  risen  to  this  throne  uiiJiupported  by  iiimily  or 
wealth,  like  the  pMr  Itfted  up  out  of  the  dunghill,  I  cannot  bat 
see  the  hand  of  Thy  Providence  hriogiug  it  all  to  pass."  It  re- 
quired all  the  efforts  of  St  Odilo,  abbot  of  Cluny,  to  calm  the 
Boruplcs  of  tiie  pious  and  humble  prelate ;  and,  yielding  to  his 
representiitions,' Fulbert  consented  to  exercise  a  ministry  u[Mta 
which  Almighty  God  was  pleased  to  heap  so  many  bless- 
ings. His  learning  gives  him  a  right  to  rank  among  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church.  His  letters  are  written  with  grace  and  intelli- 
geuce,  in  an  easy  and  delicate  style.  The  Treatise  against  the 
Jews  shows  deep  thought  and  solid  reasoning.  To  these  gifts 
of  a  superior  mind,  St.  Fulbert  joined  a  firm  but  prudent  zeai 
for  the  maintenance  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  lasted 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  episcopate  (a.  d.  1007-1U2U). 

15.  Such  examples  of  virtue  and  holiness  produced  a  re- 
action in  all  classes  of  society.  The  humanizing  influence 
of  religion  was  gradually  softening  the  native  fierceness  of 
the  youthful  nations  of  Europe.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
this  was  given  in  the  case  of  Fulk-Nerni,  count  of  Anjou,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  nobles  in  France,  but,  at  the  same  lime, 
one  of  the  mo§t  passionate  and  violent  of  her  warriors.  About 
the  year  993^  he  had  broken  into  the  monastery  of  SL  Mnftia 
of  Tours,  by  armed  force,  and  violated  its  sanctuary.  As  a 
protest  against  this  sacrilege,  the  religious  took  down  all  the 
shrines  of  the  saints  and  the  image  of  Christ  crucilied,  and 
surrounded  them  with  thorns;  then  closing  the  door  of  the 
church,  they  ordered  that  they  should  be  opened  to  none  but 
foreign  pilgrims.  Fuik-Nerra,  struck  by  this  mournful  display, 
wished  to  atone  for  his  fault  by  a  solemn  penance.  Accom- 
panied by  the  principal  lords  of  his  suite,  he  walked  barefooted 
to  the  chuicli,  to  make  atonement  at  the  lumb  of  St.  Marim^ 
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^strate  before  the  shrines  of  the  saints  and  the  crucifix,  he 
•omised  thenceforth  to  respect  the  Church  and  all  its  prop- 
Iv.  This  event  had  changed  the  views  of  the  Count  of  Anjou 
irrified  at  the  disorders  of  his  past  life,  to  appease  the  stings 
a  COB  science  harassed  by  so  many  bloody  memories,  he 
ide  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  at  his  return  founded  the 
na.stery  of  Beaulieu,  near  Loches.  The  new  convent  was 
licated  by  a  legate  of  the  Sovereign  PontilT,  and  the  monas- 
y  of  Beaulieu  was  exempted  by  papal  bull  from  the  episco- 
jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tours.  Fulk-Nerra  spent 
st  of  the  remaining  years  of  his  hfe  in  making  two  other 
Timages  to  Palestine,  which  gave  rise  to  his  surname  of 
hner — a  name  derived  from  the  palms  brought  back  by  the 
Tims  from  the  Holy  Land. 

10.  William  V.,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  by  many  WTitors  styled 
Great,  was  a  prince  at  once  more  powerful,  more  religious 
more  peaceful  than  Fulk  of  Anjou.  lie  was  the  champion 
he  poor,  the  father  of  religious,  the  protector  of  churches, 
had  been  accustomed,  from  his  youth,  to  make  a  yearly 
image  to  Rome  or  to  St.  James  in  Galicia.  This  custom  of 
wing  fervor  and  faith  in  places  consecrated  by  some  great 
ious  memory,  was  beginning  to  prevail  throughout  the 
?tian  world ;  though  the  pious  practice  was  indeed  after- 
made  an  occasion  of  disorders.  But  abuse  may  creep' 
tlie  very  l>est  practices ;  and  in  this  age  of  fervent  faith, 
.  religious  views  regulated  the  pursuits  of  life,  pilgrimages 
still  a  source  of  edification,  of  repentince  and  conver- 
William  of  Aquitaine  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
rt  the  Pious,  king  of  France,  Alphonso,  king  of  Leon, 
lu  the  Great,  king  of  Navarre,  Canute,  king  of  England 
)onuisirk,  and  the  Emperor  St.  Henry.  The  sound  teach- 
f  his  youth  had  given  him  a  lasting  taste  for  study.  He 
ihed  his  palace  with  a  library  well  stocked  for  that  age  ; 
jluu'leiniignc,  he  gathered  about  him  a  number  of  schohirs 
I  80  yhe  loved,  and  spent  tlie  leisure  hours  of  the  long 
I  evenings  in  learned  converse  with  them.    An  interest- 
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ing  discovery  made  in  the  year  1009,  drew  tlie  attentioa 
of  the  Catholic  world  upon  Aqaitaine.    Aldnln,  abbot  of  the 

Tuoii.-istery  uf  Saint  Jean  (rAiicroly,  in  Saintongo,  found  in  the 
wnW  of  his  church  a  small  stouc  box  enclosing  a  silver  reliquary, 
with  the  inscription :  "  Here  rests  the  head  of  the  Precursor 
of  Christ."  The  authenticity  of  this  relic  was  perhaps  qaei^ 
'  tionable ;  yet  no  one  in  Aquitaine  ventured  to  express  a  doubt 
in  its  regard.  Crowds  began  to  flock  to  Saint  Jean  d'Aiigcly, 
not  only  from  all  parts  of  Gaul,  but  even  from  distant  lands. 
King  liulicrt  came  with  his  queen  Constantia.  and  offered  a 
golden  conch  weighing  thirty  pounds,  with  other  costly  gifts. 
Sancho,  king  of  Navarre,  also  came ;  while  the  Duko  of  Gaa- 
cony,  the  Count  of  Champagne,  and  all  the  most  illustrious 
personages  of  the  day,  sent  the  most  precious  offerings.  We 
have  nicntioucd  this  event  as  characteristic  of  the  manners  of 
the  age.  Many  others  of  the  same  kind  occurred  at  the  same 
time.  Writers  unfriendly  to  rehgion  have  found  iu  them  an 
occasion  to  attack  the  credulous  simplicity  of  the  ages  of  faith; 
asserting  that  priests  and  monks  fostered  the  profitable  spirit 
of  popular  superstition.  In  justice  and  truth,  be  it  said,  if 
there  was  any  error  in  the  degree  of  veneration  to  be  paid  to 
certain  relics,  at  least  there  was  no  fraud  practised  in  any  case. 
.  The  priests  and  monks  sincerely  shared  the  belief  of  their 
time ;  if  there  were  any  dupes,  they  were  sure  to  bo  the  very 
first.  As  to  the  improprieties  which  might  result  from  popu- 
lar devotion  to  relics  of  an  authenticity  questionable  to  us  who 
judge  by  the  fuller  and  surer  resources  of  modem  criticism,  we 
quote  the  judicious  remark  of  a  Prote>(ant  writer,  Leibnitz  : 
"In  proving  thnt  it  is  just  to  honor  the  saints  within  the 
bounds  wo  have  prescribed,  we  have  shown  that  their  relics 
mny  likewise  be  venerated,  and  that  before  them,  or  in  the 
presence  of  images,  we  may  pay  homage  to  the  saints  they 
represent.  And  as  we  are  speakmg  now  merely  of  pious 
affections,  it  makes  little  difference  whether  the  rehcs  believed 
to  be  true  prove  by  chance  to  be  sujiposititions." 

17.  Ihcmost  learned  theologian  of  the  ago  was  undoubtouly 
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Burchard,  bishop  of  Worms  (a.  d.  1006).    lie  was  of  a  noblo 
imW  of  Hesse,  and  was  first  sent  to  study  at  Coblentz,  and 
aftenrard  in  the  monasteries  of  Loches  and  Liege.    He  was 
raised  to  the  episcopate  at  an  early  age,  but  lost  none  of  his 
4iite  for  study.    Having  no  one  about  his  person  fitted  to 
mm\  his  studious  zeal,  he  begged  Baldric,  bishop  of  Liege, 
k  intimate  friend,  to  send  him  a  man  versed  in  the  knowledge 
f  the  Scriptures,  under  whose  guidance  he  might  place  hijnself. 
aldric  sent  him  a  monk  called  Olbert,  afterward  abbot  of 
'^jjiblours.    Burchard  had  undertaken  an  herculean  task ;  it 
IS  nothing  less  than  the  composition  of  a  canonical  theology, 
■  which  he  hoped  to  restore  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  his 
)cese.    lie  was  assisted  in  this  voluminous  compilation  by 
ihher,  bishop  of  Spires ;  by  Brunicho,  provost  of  the  Church  of 
»mjs,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  work  ;  but  especially  by  his 
sUt,  Olbert.    In  order  to  digest  the  whole  and  the  details 
renter  retirement,  he  used  to  withdraw  to  a  hermitage,  which 
lad  built  for  himself,  two  leagues  from  Worms.  The  authori- 
he  quotes  in  this  great  work  are  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  the 
ings  of  the  Fathers,  St.  Basil,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustine, 
.Vmbrose,  St.  Benedict,  and  St.  Isidore,  the  decretals  of  the 
fs,  the  canons  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  councils  ;  the 
tcntials  of  Rome,  of  St.  Theodore  of  Canterbury,  and  of 
Bcde.    The  work  is  divided  into  twenty  books,  containing 
'fonomy  of  all  social  duties  in  their  relations  with  the  va- 
states  of  life.    In  Burchard's  moral  and  judicial  theology, 
.  consistent.    The  rule  laid  down  is  the  Word  of  God  in- 
etcd  and  applied  by  His  Church.    Every  member  of  the 
ual  and  civil  hierarchy  finds  his  proper  place,  from  tliL 
to  the  least  cleric,  from 'the  emperor  to  the  humblest 

*  of  a  family.  Modern  critics  have  found  some  errors  in 
imense  work  of  the  saintly  and  learned  Bishop  of  Worms ; 

•  instance,  quotations  not  drawn  from  authenticated  docu- 
,  but  coming  from  other  incorrect  collections.  A  word 
liHce  to  answer  this  char^^e.    The  student  of  the  eleventh 

the  splendid  editions  of  the 
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Fathers  and  councils  which  wc  now  owe  to  the  erudition  of  the 
Benedictines  and  Jesuits,  of  a  Mabillon,  a  Labbe,  a  Mansi,  a 
Ballerini.  It  was  then  necessary  to  refer  to  manuscripts 
difficult  of  access,  and  hard  to  decipher ;  and  if  there  is  any 
cause  of  astonishment,  it  should  be  in  the  prodigious  learning 
displayed  by  Burchard  in  an  age  which  the  world  agrees  in 
taxing  with  the  grossest  ignorance. 

18.  In  regard  to  the  famous  collection  of  decrc tills  by 
Isidore  Mercator,  from  which  tho  Bishop  of  Worms  borrows 
several  quotations,  writers  unfriendly  to  the  Papacy  t;ix  it 
with  undue  partiality  toward  tho  Sovereign  Pontifls,  and  of 
having  been  di-awn  up  by  their  order.    They  assert  that  this  is 
the  only  document  which  justifies  the  Holy  See  in  reserving  to 
itself  the  judgment  of  major  ecclcsiasiical  causes,  and  the  right 
of  appeal  io  the  Court  of  Rome,    These  three  charges  are  tri- 
umphantly refuted  by  Monsignore  Palraa.  "It  is  notorious," 
says  the  learned  prelate,  "  that  far  from  having  ordered  the 
compilation  of  Mercator's  collection,  the  Popes  have  never 
consented  to  recognize  the  authenticity  of  all  the  decretals  it 
contains.     It  has  been  asserted  that  Nicholas  I.  approved 
them  :  the  statement  is  utterly  false.     The  history  of  the 
Church,  ft-om  the  first  ages,  furnishes  several  monuments  of 
the  apostolical  tradition,  which  reserved  to  the  Holy  See  the 
cognizance  of  major  causes.    In  the  year  404,  Innocent  I. 
wrote  to  Victricius,  archbishop  of  Rouen  :  '  Should  any  major 
causes  arise,  the  decrees  of  the  coumil  and  the  ancient  usage  of  the 
Church,  require  that  they  he  referred  to  the  Apostolic  See,  after 
having  been  tried  by  the  bishop.'  *    The  council  mentioned  by 
Innocent  I.,  is  acknowledged  by  all  authors  to  be  the  Council 
of  Sardica.    Pope  St.  Zosimus  wrote  in  the  same  sense  to  the 
bishops  of  Gaul ;  Sixtus  III.  to  Amist'isius,  bishop  of  Thcssa- 
lonica,  and  Leo  the  Great  to  the  bishops  of  Illyria.  Hence 
the  custom  of  reserving  major  causes  to  the  judgment  of  the 
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Holy  See  is  not  an  inuoratioa  of  Isidore  Mercator ;  it  is  an 
apostolic  traditicm.  The  same  defence  holds  for  the  appeals 
to  the  Coart  of  Rome,  of  which  we  fiiid  repeated  examples  in 
tte  histopy  of  St.  Cypiiaii,  of  St  Athanasius,  and  of  St.  Mar- 

cellus  of  Aneyra.  Here  again  Isidoro^s  deetetals  have  brought 
in  no  iniiovations."  * 

1^.  Virtue  and  learning,  so  iliustrionsly  represented  in 
France  and  Germany,  can  produce  names  of  brightness  in 
Eoglaad  and  Spain.  It  is  enough  to  mention  St  Danstan,  St. 
EIpheg<e,t  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Sts.  Alfric  and  Leofric,in 
England.  St.  Froikn,  bishop  of  Leon,  and  St.  Attikn,  bishop 
of  Zamora,  were  the  glory  of  Catholic  Spain  still  engaged  in 
continued  strife  against  the  Moors.  Robert  the  Pious,  in 
France;  Alphonso  V.,  in  Spain;  St  Henry  11. ,  in  Germany, 
and  St.  Stephen  I.y  in  Hangary,  threw  the  weight  of  their 
inOuence  and  material  power  into  the  balance  in  favor  of 
Christianity.  The  East,  under  the  joint  sway  of  Basil  II.  and 
Constantine  VIII.,  was  at  peace  with  the  Holy  Sec.  Tlie  j>oulir- 
icate  of  John  XIX.  flourished  under  these  favorable  auspices. 
This  Piiutiir  restored  the  bishopric  of  Merseburg,  and  erected 
that  of  Bamberg,  at  the  request  of  St  Henry  IT.  The  various 
councils  held  in  France  and  Italy  (k  i).  1005^1006)  regulated 
all  questions  of  canon  law  and  discipline.  St  Bruno,  also  called 
Boniface,  in  whose  favor  the  see  of  Merseburg  had  latelj'  been 
restored,  won  llie  palm  of  inartyrdoiu  ia  Russia,  where  he  had 
been  carried  hy  his  apostolic  zeal,  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the 
counfrif  ^;  still  buried  in  heathen  darkness  (February  4,  A,  0. 
1(K^9^>.  Thus  did  the  Church,  ever  fruitful,  spread  its  conquests 
and  pour  out  the  blood  of  its  children  upon  distant  strands,  as 
the  seeds  for  new  harvests  of  Christian  souls.  Before  appear- 
bg  at  the  tribunal  of  Almighty  God,  to  give  an  account  of  a 
pontificate  illustrated  by  so  many  examples  of  virtue,  John 
XIX.  felt  the  necessity  of  recollectiag  himself  awhile  in  soli^ 

•  PrcdeeUonss  EieioricB  eodeauutKse.   Mgil  Falujl,  L  II.,  cap.  XIY. 

I  fliivbo^  fi«lat»i«ii«llmrai4  aartiyntf  l{f  tt*  Dam^  in  tluir  iitniBion  of  Eagland. 
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tude.  He  abdicated  the  Papacy,  and  entered  the  monastery 
of  St.  Paul  at  Home.  The  Holy  See  remained  vacant  three 
months  after  his  resignation* 

20.  To  the  period  of  this  pontificate  is  assigned  the  im- 
portant discovery  of  the  gamut,  by  Guy  of  Arozzo,  a  Benedic- 
tine religious,  ^vho  thus  fixed  the  principles  of  the  grammar  of 
music,  and  foreshadowed  the  progress  which  the  art  was 
destined,  in  its  developnienty  to  realize  by  the  master-pieces 
of  great  composers.  Guy  called  the  six  notes  by  the  first 
syllables  of  the  hymn  ap[«ointed  hy  the  Church  for  the  vespers 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist, — 

Vt  qiTcant  laxis  resonaro  libris 
i/ira  gostorum/atnuli  tuorum, 
8dv9  polluti  bkbil  rMtun, 
Bancte  JoatmeB, 

In  a  letter  showing  the  advantages  of  his  new  method,  the 
modest  religious  speaks  thus  :  X  hope  that  those  who  come 
after  us  will  beg  of  God  to  forgive  us  our  sins ;  for,  instead  of 
ten  >  years,  which  were  formerly  required  to  attain  a  very 
imperfect  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  chant,  we  now  train  up  a 
chanter  in  one  year,  or  two,  at  most."  The  gi  ual  diiliculty  of 
learning  music  before  the  invention  of  the  scale,  may  be 
imagined.  The  Pope  sent  for  Guy  of  Arezzo,  and  expressed 
to  him  the  satisfaction  be  felt  at  the  useful  discovery*  The 
iirst  Mass  chanted  in  Germany,  according  to  Guy's  method, 
was  executed  on  the  occasion  of  consecrating  the  cathedral  of 
Bamberg,  by  Pope  Benedict  VIII.  The  ease  with  which  the 
art  could  now  be  learned,  which  liad  formerly  required  a  study 
of  ten  years,  excited  universal  w^ouder.* 

*  The  scale  invented  bgr  Gtty  of  Armo  was  at  first  limited  to  iho  first  six  nateti;  th« 
s^ovcnlh,  wliicli  coiiijiietcf  the  priiicip!;!  intonatiofis  of  tlio  mit^^iral  :-c;ile,  was  added  at  a 
later  d;;to.  lu  our  own  v.mi\  :\  won  ie'f  ;1  :»n  1  iny-itorir)as  rLlation  has  boen  diswveryd  be- 
tween tku  sevuu  principal  iutoDaiioiis  of  80uud,  liic  nevisn  priinitivo  colore  of  light,  and  tlM 
eeTealeftding  figures  in  geoiiieti7.  For  iastanoe,  aa  iron  bur,  if  gradnalljr  heat«d|  ■uooe»' 
i^vdf  shows  tho  seven  primltiTO  colors  forming  tho  IuttIdohs  nj;  if  tho  bar  b«  atrodl^ 
durin?  tho  healing  process,  it  suceepsivcly  pivos  forth  tho  seven  pounds  of  the  musical 
scsil?» ;  if  it  bo  applied  to  a  sheet  of  tin,  or  to  the  lid  of  a  piano-forte,  covered  with  a  fine 
nnd  light  ponder,  the  successive  TiUrations  of  the  sevca  musical  notes  v.dll  form,  wilk  iU9 
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§  IV.  PoNOTiCATB  OF  Seboxvs  IV.  (October  11,  a.  p.  1009— 

July  13,  1012). 

21.  The  pontificate  of  Sergius  IV.,  who  ascended  the  chair 
of  St  Peter  on  the  11th  of  October,  a.  d.  1009,  was  contem- 
poraaeoas  with  a  disaster  which  sent  a  thrill  through  the  whole 
body  of  Christendom.  The  Mussulmans  destroyed  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  Jerusalem,  which  had  once  before 
been  burned  by  the  Persians  in  the  seventh  century.  It  was 
taken  lor  granted  that  this  last  outrage  was  due  to  the  Jews  in 
France,  who  wrote  to  the  Caliph  Hakem  that  unless  he  de- 
stroyed the  shrine  which  drew  so  many  Ghristiaii  pilgrims,  he 
would  soon  be  despoiled  of  his  domain.  The  bearer  of  the  let- 
ter was  arrested  at  Orleans,  where  he  was  recognized  by  a  pil- 
grim who  hud  travelled  with  him  in  Palestine.  He  confessed 
bis  crime  and  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  Jews, 
who  were  very  numerous  and  wealthy  in  Orleans,  were  expelled 
from  the  city.  The  account  of  their  treachery  soon  spread 
throughout  the  kingdom  and  reached  all  parts  of  the  world ; 
ihb  determined  the  Christian  princes  to  banish  them  altogether 
from  their  states.  Every  province  shared  the  general  horror 
at  the  criiiie.  They  were  driven  from  the  cities,  pursued 
through  the  country  like  beasts  of  prey;  some  were  drowned, 
many  perished  by  the  sword  or  by  other  instruments  of  tor- 
ture ;  some  were  driven  by  despair  to  put  an  end  to  their  own 
fires,  while  others  sought  baptism  to  escape  death.  The  vio* 
lenoe  of  national  hate,  inflamed  by  these  inflictions  of  revenge, 
ofieu  reached  excesses  which  the  more  civilized  temper  of  mod 
em  times  cannot  hut  condemn.  The  storm  of  vengeance  last- 
ed through  the  whole  period  of  the  middle-ages,  and  has  fur- 
nished the  enemies  of  the  Church  with  a  new  charge  ogainst 
ber,  as  if  she  had  aroused  the  popular  indignation  against  the 

fnirdcr.  the  seren  leading  gMmetrieol  flgurw:  the  eifcle^  the  eiri[^s<>,  the  oone,  Jus.  Thh 
U-'tTiral  plioQomcDoD  Beom<;  to  extend  even  inncb  Aiitber.  (EOOBBACHEB,  UniTeiMi 
Bimrj  of  Oie  OAtholic  ChurcU   t,  XIIL,  p.  440.) 
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Jews,  and  must  therefore  answer  fur  all  tiie  blood  spilt  in  the 
course  of  these  lamentable  events.  History,  as  the  disinter- 
ested witness  of  the  truth,  caanot  ecko  these  slanderous  charges. 
Tt  can  but  record  the  tendency  of  prevailing  sentiments^  which 
Biged  on  tJbe  whole  of  Chnstendcm  against  tho  Jews>  that  dei- 
dde  and  reprobated  people.  The  wide  dlfTerenoe  between  the 
riistoms  of  the  ChristiaiLs  and  those  oi  the  hated  i^ce,  the 
deeply-rooted  prejudice  agjiinst  their  usurious  manner  of  ac- 
quiring wealth,  and  their  propensity  for  treating  all  nations  as 
their  fathers  had  treated  the  Egyptians,  robbing  them  of  thcii 
wealthy  only  imhittered  the  existing  hatred  which  aometirae? 
broke  out  in  scenes  of  fearful  violence.  Hot  these  are  traits  of 
the  general  spirit  of  a  whole  period,  and  can  no  more  be  attrib- 
uted to  tho  Ohureh  in  particular,  than  to  any  other  institution 
then  in  exi.steuee.  Every  age,  every  successive  phase  of  civil- 
ization, has  its  own  particular  share  of  good  and  evil.  Drop 
by  drop»  the  Church  was  imbuing  the  heart  of  the  newlj-form* 
ed  soeiety  with  principles  of  mildnesB  and  universal  benevo- 
lenoe.  But  it  eost  her  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle  to  reaeh  the 
end  of  this  noble  mission.  And  il  our  own  age,  still  far  from 
perfection,  even  in  tins  resi)ect,  thinks  itself  entitled  to  boast 
of  having  outstripped  its  predecessors^  it  may  pause  to  pay  & 
grateful  tribute  to  the  Churchy  whose  eeaseless  efforts  alone 
have  wrought  the  great  improvement 

22.  Soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Pope 
Sergius  IV.  was  acquainted  with  the  sad  intelligence,  that  the 
Danes  in  England,  had  tiiken  the  city  of  Canterbury  by  as- 
sault, sparing  neither  age  nor  sex.  The  Great  See  was  then 
held  by  St.  Elphege.  Trained  up,  in  youth,  to  monastic  aus- 
terities, then  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Bath,  one  of  his  own 
foundation,  he  still  sanctified  his  episcopal  state  by  all  his  early 
zeal  in  self-denial  and  practices  of  penance.  Amid  the  severest 
ligors  of  winter,  he  used  to  rise  at  midnight  and  pi^}'  in  the 
open  air,  barefooted,  and  clothed  only  with  a  light  tunic.  So 
watchful  and  unstinted  was  his  charity,  that  his  eilorts  alone 
entirely  removed  beggary  from  his  diocese.   Whou  the  victo 
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nous  Danes  entered  Canterbury,  St.  Elphege,  breaking  away 

from  his  religious,  who  strove  to  keep  him  in  the  Church, 
throw  himself  between  the  murderers  and  their  victims,  ex- 
ciaimiug :  Spare  these  defeDceless  and  harmless  victims  whicii 
yon  causelessly  immolate  to  year  shame.  Turn  yonr  ftiry 
agmnst  me  who  have  snatched  so  many  captives  from  yonr 
hands,  and  have  so  often  upbraided  you  for  your  crimes."  The 
savage  wretches  fell  upon  him  with  blows  and  kicks,  tearing  his 
face  with  their  nails,  and  cru(  Uy  throttled  him,  to  silence  the 
reproachful  voice.  They  then  thrust  him  into  a  narrow  prison 
where  he  spent  seven  months,  during  which  period  an  epidemic 
decimated  their  army.  The  Christiaus  who  could  hold  any 
communication  with  the  Banes,  made  them  understand  that 
this  plague  was  a  mark  of  the  Divine  wrath.  The  barbarians 
begged  the  holy  prelate  s  forgiveness,  and  restored  him  to  lib- 
erty, which  however,  he  did  not  lonir  enjoy.  The  Danes 
would  have  compelled  him  to  make  over  to  them  the  sums  of 
money  which  his  charity  bestowed  upon  the  sufferings  Upon 
his  refusal,  he  was  again  thrown  into  prison,  after  undergoing 
the  most  frightful  torture.  Returning  to  the  charge,  the  bap- 
barians  again  demanded  his  treasures.  As  he  replied  by  rep- 
resenting to  ihi'iii  the  awful  judgmenls  of  God,  and  the  fearful 
crimes  into  which  they  were  led  by  the  woriihip  of  idols,  they 
rushed  upon  him,  and  loading  him  witli  blows,  left  him  half 
dead  upon  the  ground.  At  length  one  of  the  Danes,  whom  ha 
had  baptized  on  the  previous  day,  moved  by  a  feeling  of  pity 
worthy  of  such  a  Christian,  in  order  to  end  his  sufTerings,  laid 
open  his  head  with  a  blow  of  his  axe.  The  saintjy  prelate's 
martyrdom  occurred  on  the  19th  of  April,  A.  D.  1012.  The 
Danes  had  been  provoked  to  these  bloody  reprisals  by  the 
cruelty  of  King  Ethelred,  who,  in  the  year  1002,  had  ordered 
a  massacre  of  all  the  Danes  in  England.  On  the  same  day,  ai 
the  same  hour,  throughout  all  the  provinces,  the  nnsuspecting 
victims  were  murdered  by  the  people,  together  with  their 
wives  and  children.  The  horror  of  the  ma^Pncre  wa?,  in  many 
places,  heightened  by  all  the  outrages  and  ruthless  barbarity 
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that  national  hatred  could  suggest  These  ^vholesale  murders 
left  thoughts  of  vengeance  for  many  years  rankling  in  the 
public  mind.  The  Banes  afterward  made  England  atone  for 
the  easy  triumph  of  treachery;  and  we  shall  find  their  king, 
Canute  the  Great,  in  a.  d.  1007,  subjecting  the  whole  of  Great 
Britjiin  to  the  Danish  yoke. 

23.  The  short  p(»ntificale  of  Sergius  IV.  closed  on  the  13th 
of  July,  A.  B.  1012.  The  Pontiff's  death  was  the  signal  for 
fresh  troubles  in  the  Roman  Church. 

§  V.  Pontificate  of  Benedict  VIII.  (July  20,  1012 — 

July  10, 1024). 

24.  An  .arbitrary  abuse  of  power  kept  the  paramount  in- 
fluence over  the  Papal  elections,  since  the  death  of  Sylvester 
n.,  in  the  hands  of  the  Ooiint  of  Tusculum.  The  regular  forms- 
were  still  observed  ;  but  this  foreign  influence  found  means  to 
act  in  .spite  of  all  caiioiiical  rules  to  the  contrary.  At  the 
death  of  Sergius  IV.,  tho  count  brought  about  tho  election  of 
his  own  son,  under  the  name  of  Benedict  VIII.  (July  20,  a.  d. 
1012).  An  opposite  faction,  thereupon,  crowned  an  antipope 
named  Gregory,  who  commanded  partisans  enough  to  force  the 
lawful  Puutift'  to  quit  Home,  where  he  could  no  lonji^cr  have 
reiuaiued  Avitli  auy  degree  of  safety.  He  fled  for  shelter  to 
Polden  in  Saxony,  where  St.  Henry  II.  was  celebrating  tho 
Christmas  festival.  The  Sovereign  Pontiff  appeared  before 
the  king  of  Germany,  in  the  attire  befitting  his  dignity, 
and  gave  a  touching  account  of  all  the  outrages  he  had  sulTcred 
from  his  rebellious  subjects.  St.  Henry  promised  his  aid  to 
the  Vicai  of  Christ ;  and  would  have  set  out  at  once  for  Home, 
had  he  not  been  detiiined  for  a  time  to  put  down  a  fearful 
revolt  of  the  Sclaves,  who,  in  the  struggle  to  throw  off  at 
once  tho  yoke  of  tho  emphre  and  that  of  the  Church,  covered 
Saxony  with  blood  and  ruin.  The  unseasonable  severity  of 
the  Saxon  Duke  Bernard,  and  of  the  Marquis  Theodoric,  their 
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sozerftins,  drove  back  these  people,  in  their  thirst  for  vengeance^ 

to  their  natural  instinct.^  of  barbarism.  In  tlie  first  outburst  of 
thtiir  rnire  tlicy  carried  fire  and  sword  throurrh  all  the  countries 
oorth  of  the  Eibe^  burning  churches  and  passing  tho  plough- 
shflure  over  the  site  of  their  foundations,  subjecting  priests 
and  monks  to  the  most  fearful  torture ;  in  a,  word,  leaving  not  a 
single  trace  of  Christianity  beyond  the  line  of  the  river.  The 
inhabitants  of  Hamburg  wore  all  either  massacred  or  led  away 
into  bondnpre.  At  Altcnburg,  the  most  populous  Christian  com- 
mouity  in  JSaxony,  tho  Sclavcs  gathered  together  all  the  Chris- 
tians, as  if  for  an  immense  butchery,  and  murdered  them  all, 
with  the  exception  of  sixty  ecclesiastics,  whom  they  kept  to 
be  made  the  sport  of  their  unparalleled  cruelty.  The  skin  was 
cut  away  from  their  heads  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  and  the 
skull  laid  open,  so  as  to  Ic.avo  tlio  brain  exposed  ;  in  this 
condition  they  were  led  about  through  the  Scluvonian  cantons, 
continually  assailed  with  blows,  until  they  fell  lifeless  under 
tho  torture.  This  sad  state  of  things  was  complicated  by  tho 
death  of  St.  Libentius,  archbishop  of  Hamburg,  which  de* 
prived  the  desolated  churches  of  a  prelate,  whose  moderation 
and  prudence  were  uiore  sadly  missed  in  proportion  to  their 
wretched  state.  Benedict  VITI.,  acting  in  concert  with  St. 
Henry  II.,  placed  in  the  metropolitan  see  a  pastor  capable  of 
restoring  the  wasted  flock,  in  the  person  of  Unvan,  formerly 
chaplain  to  St.  Libentius.  His  gentle  and  afiable  manners 
won  him  universal  love  and  respect.  The  emperor  then  took 
measures  to  secure  a  lajiting  peace.  His  victorious  anas 
checked  the  destructive  madness  of  tlie  Sclaves  :  having 
restored  quiet  at  home,  he  was  enabled  to  ocoompany  the  Pope 
to  Italy. 

25.  His  approach  sufficed  to  recall  the  foctious  to  their  duty. 
Benedict  YIIL  returned  to  Rome,  where  his  faithful  subjects, 

now  freed  from  the  power  of  the  antipope,  received  him  with 
transports  of  joy.  8t.  Henry  II.  likewise  made  his  triumphal 
entry  on  the  14th  of  February,  1014.  The  Sovereign  Poiitiff 
meditated  the  restoration,  in  favor  of  the  holy  king,  of  the 
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imperial  power,  extinct  since  the  death  of  Otho  III.*  Henry 
XL  walked  to  St.  Peter's  church,  wearing  the  royal  crown he 
was  accompomed  by  his  queen,  St.  Gun^unda^  and  sur- 
founded  by  twelve  senators.  The  Pope  awaited  him  on  the 
ist^ps  of  the  basilica.  Before  giving  him  admission,  he  asked 
him  if  he  woald  be  the  defender  of  the  Holy  See,  and  be  tmo 
in  all  things  to  the  Vicars  of  Jesus  Chiist.  Henry  pledged 
himself  by  oath  to  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions,  and  placed 
his  royal  diadem  upon  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  Benedict 
VIIL  anointed  and  crowned  iiim  emperor.  He  then  presented 
him  with  a  golden  sphere  surmoonted  by  a  cross  of  the  same 
metal,  and  enriehed  with  a  double  row  of  costly  gems.  This 
was  an  emblem  of  the  harmony  existing  between  the  empire 
and  rcliij;ion.  The  emperor  appreciated  its  significance,  and 
said,  on  receiving  the  precious  symbol ;  "  You  would  teach  me, 
Holy  Father,  how  I  should  use  the  new  authority  bestowed 
upon  me.  But  the  cross  which  crowns  the  globe  of  the  world 
can  only  become  one  who  has  trampled  under  foot  the  pomps 
of  the  world  to  bear  the  cross  of  Christ.**  The  chronicler  of 
this  event,  a  nionlv  named  Glaber,  closes  his  account  with  the 
remark  :  *^It  seems  very  reasonable  and  just,  for  the  maintei^ 
ance  of  peace,  that  no  prince  take  the  title  of  emperor,  unless 
chosen  by  the  Pope  on  account  of  his  merit,  and  invested  by 
him  with  the  badge  of  the  dignity."  The  new  emperor  con- 
firmed all  the  grants  made  to  the  Church  by  Charlemagne  and 
the  Othos  \  and  decreed,  at  the  bauie  time,  that  the  olectiou  of 

*  "Biswas  maintaiu  fhal;  at  tli«  request  of  Otho  UL,  vbo  nwm  pow1b3i^  of  a  nio- 

oessor  Trom  his  own  blood,  Gregory  V.,  in  a  coancU  held  in  90^  the  acts  of  which  aro  tm 
extaut,  rr>frn!a!'-'d  the  mannor  of  the  future  elections  of  omporors.  WUIumt  entering  into 
details  on  ihe  authoriiiea  quoted  by  him,  it  ia  certain  that  the  title  of  emperor,  Buccessivvly 
banded  down  by  Otho  I.  to  hU  Bon  and  grandsioa,  without  difficulty,  in  virtue  of  iho  real 
or  mippoaed  oonceaaioB  of  Loo  VIIL,  vrtm  now  gruitod  only  to  tho  princo  oleeCed  anS 
crowned  or  coutirmed  by  tho  r'i]>e.  ITenry  II.  was  elected  emperor  of  Germany  iraiao» 
di;itely  iiHor  tlio  ik';uli  of  Otuo  II.,  in  1002,  bnt  rcci-ivol  tho  liilo  an  1  liadges  of  imperial 
port'ur  only  iu  lul  I,  uIUt  !iis  coronation  by  the  Pope.  Tiie  same  w-r^  t!i  tuso  with  his  8U0? 
ceiiior,  Conrad.  Hence  the  liilo  of  holy  cw  j/ir^  given  to  Hi©  Gcrraaa  realm.  Tho  oxcep- 
ttona  that  ma^  afterward  occur,  can  in  no  wise  miUtate  against  the  rulo.^— Mcto  of 
If.  rabM  PflUtEPi  Lk.  Cnax,  edit  of  B»miilt>BeroaBto^  ^^nV^  l^l* 
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the  Pontiff  sfaoiild  be  freely  carried  on  by  Ae  Boquiq  clergy 
and  people,  provided  tbe  consecration  took  phoe  before  tlie 

imperial  envoys,  as  decreed  by  Eugenius  IV.  and  Leo  IV. 
The  people  were  henceforth  excluded  from  a  voice  in  the 
election,  which  wa«  reserved  to  the  clergy  alone.  These 
stipuIatiooA  in  favor  of  tbe  Pontifical  elections  were  respected 
BO  long  as  tbe  emperors  remained  on  the  spot  to  enforce  them ; 
for  in  these  lawless  ages  a  host  of  petty  tyrants  centred  for 
power  in  Rome,  and  sought  to  rule  by  force. 

2G.  Ik  ibre  pal  ling,  the  Pope  and  St.  Henry  II.  discussed  a 
question  of  liturgy.  In  speaking  of  the  discussion  on  the 
FUioquey  we  remarked  that  the  custom  of  singing  the  Creed  at 
Mass  had  not  yet  been  introduced  into  the  Roman  Ghnffch. 
The  emperor  was  accustomed  to  hear  it  chanted,  since  the 
usage  had  passed  over  from  the  Churches  of  France  and  Spain 
to  those  of  GernuiU V  ;  lie  accordingly  asked  the  P<)|)e  why 
Home  did  not  adopt  tlie  custom.  "  The  Church  of  llouie,"  re- 
plied Benedict,  having  never  fallen  into  any  heresy,  has  no 
need  oi'  this  solemn  profession  of  her  faith."  Still,  the  Sov- 
ereign Pontiff,  after  a  mature  examination  of  the  question,  and 
with  a  vievr  to  cement,  hy  a  lasting  monument,  the  peace  exist- 
ing between  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches,  ordered  that 
the  syijiijol  of  Constantinople  should  thenceforth  be  sung  in 
Home.  Cardinal  Lambertini  observes  on  this  subject,  that 
there  are  four  Creeds  adopted  by  the  Catholic  Church:  Ist, 
the  Apostles' ;  2d,  the  Nicene,  composed  in  325 ;  3d,  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  (381) ;  4ttt,  the  Quieumque^  known  as  the  Atha* 
nasian  Creed,  which  is  recited  in  the  dlice  of  Prime.  Baronius 
defends  the  iiuthenticity  of  this  formula,  which  is  rejected  by 
Katilis  Alexander,  TiHemont,  Muratori,  Papebroch,  and  Mabil- 
lon,  on  the  very  plausible  ground  that  St.  Aihanasius  would 
never  have  omitted  the  term  consuhstantialy  that  triumphant 
witness  of  Catholic  faith,  so  fatal  to  the  Arian  error.  This 
formula  was  unknown  before  the  sixth  century  :  Theodulf  of 
Orleans  first  attributed  it  to  St.  Athamisius. 

27.  After  his  coronation  the  emperor  set  out  for  Germany 
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passing  through  France  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  St.  Odtiti^ 
abbot  of  Cluny.  St.  Henry  left  to  the  monastery  the  golden 
sphere  which  he  had  received  from  the  Pope,  his  imperial  at- 
tire, crown  and  sceptre,  with  a  massive  gold  crucifix.  He 
added  a  gift  of  considerable  estates  in  Germany,  and  nslced,  as 
a  precious  favor^  to  be  associated  to  the  holy  community.  The 
omperor  was  accompanied  in  this  journey  by  St.  Meinwerc, 
whom  he  had  singled  out  from  among  the  lords  of  the  court  for 
his  modest  virtue,  and  raised  to  the  see  of  Paderborn.  Mein- 
werc  was  related  to  tlic  late  emperor,  and  enjoyed  a  fortune 
proportionate  to  his  noble  birth,  which  he  devoted  to  the  foun- 
dation of  pious  and  useful  institutions  in  his  diocese.  lie  , 
reb^iilt  the  cathedral  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  barba* 
rians,  and  established  a  school  at  Paderborn,  where,  beside 
the  liberal  arts,  properly  so  called,  were  also  taught  poetry, . 
history,  the  art  of  writing,  so  useful  for  the  reproduction  of 
inniiiiscripU,  and  even  paiutin^r.  This  school  soon  hecanie  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  of  the  age.  i\Ieinwerc  resolved  to  per- 
fect his  foundation  by  the  addition  of  a  monastery  of  the  Order 
of  Cluny,  which  he  deemed  an  indispensable  adjunct;  and  ob* 
tained  from  St  Odilo  some  of  his  religious  to  found  She  monas* 
tery  in  his  diocese. 

28.  St.  Henry  seconded  St.  Meinwerc's  endeavors  lo  estub- 
lisli  l  eltirious  discipline.  The  ein|ieror  held  fVe([ueiit  inlercourso 
ivitli  liicssed  Kichard,  abbot  of  St.  Vannes  of  V'eidun,  one  of 
the  holiest  religious  of  his  day.  lu  one  of  his  visits  to  the 
cloister  of  St.  Vannes,  he  exclaimed :  This  is  my  rest  for  ever 
and  ever ;  here  will  I  dwell,  for  I  have  chosen  it  !*'  IIo  then 
begged  the  holy  abbot  to  receive  him  among  the  religious  of 
his  nionasfcry.  Richard  knew  that  Henry's  vocation  was  not  to 
the  life  of  a  poor  and  retired  monk ;  he  found  an  expedient, 
however,  to  satisfy  the  prince's  piety  without  harm  to  the  sttite. 
Assembling  the  conununity,  he  requested  the  emperor  to  ex* 
press  his  desire  before  all  the  religious.  Henry  protested  tha* 
he  had  determined  to  quit  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and  con- 
secrate himself  to  God  in  this  monastery.      Are  you  ready," 
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asked  the  abbot,  ''  to  obey  even  unto  death,  according  to  Iho 
rule  and  example  of  Jesus  Christ? "  "I  am,"  replied  Henry. 
*'And  1"  said  the  abbot,  ^'receive  yon  from  this  moment  into 
the  number  of  my  religious ;  I  take  upon  myself  to  answer  for 
the  salvation  of  your  soul,  if  you  promise  to  fulfil,  in  our  Lord, 
^11  that  I  eiijoia  yuu."  "I  swear  faithful  obedience  to  all  your 
tummuuds,"  repeated  the  imperial  jiostulaut.  "Then,"  said 
liichardy  "  it  is  my  will  and  the  order  of  holy  obedience,  that 
you  resume  the  government  of  the  empire  intrusted  to  your  care 
by  Divine  Providence.  I  enjoin  you  to  use  every  means  to 
farther  the  salvation  of  your  subjects,  by  your  watchfulness 
aiul  firmness  in  the  a*hninist ration  of  justice."  On  hearing 
thi>  unexpected  order,  the  astounded  emperor  doubtless  regret- 
ted that  he  could  not  throw  off  the  yoke  that  weighed  upon  his 
shoulders ;  he  nevertheless  submitted,  and  continued  to  illus* 
trate  tlie  throne  by  the  virtues  he  would  have  wished  to  bury 
in  solitude.  Antiquity  can  offer  few  scenes  of  more  imposing 
majesty  and  more  august  simplicity. 

20.  Itily  Foon  felt  the  necessity  of  such  a  hand  as  Henry's 
to  guide  tlie  destinies  of  the  empire.  The  Saracens^  embold- 
ened by  the  emperor's  absence,  made  a  descent  by  sea  upon 
Tuscany,  and  seized  a  considerable  tract  of  territory  (1016). 
Pope  Benedict  VIII.  gave  proofs  of  heroic  valor  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  crisis  called  for  an  able  .and  resolute  leader.  Such 
n  leader  was  Kenedie't  ;  and  once  again  did  Cliristendom  owe 
its  safety  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  With  unparalleled  activi- 
ty he  quickly  gathered  all  the  forces  that  Italy  could  furnish 
for  the  sacred  cause,  and  led  them  in  person  against  the  foe ; 
sending,  in  the  mean  time,  a  countless  fleet  of  boats  to  cut  olT 
the  retreat  of  the  infidels.  The  emir,  foreseeing  the  end  of 
ihtse  skilled  measures,  and  fearing  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  tiie  Pontifical  army,  fled  with  a  slight  escort,  leaving 
his  troops  without  guide  or  commander.  Their  rout  was  com- 
plete, and  they  were  destroyed  almost  to  a  man,  victims  of  the 
emir*s  base  treachery.*  After  this  brilliant  victory.  Pope  Benc- 

*  It  it  said  that  tLo  Saraoen  emir,  cora^d  at  his  defeat,  sent  on  eocrmous  sack  of  cheit* 
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diet  roturned  to  Rome  in  triumph.  Ills  energies  were  sooa 
calkd  into  requisition  by  other  enemies. 

-)0.  Jke  Greek  empire  still  held  some  cities  in  Lower  Italy, 
ruled  by  a  governor.  This  functionary  kid  certain  claims  to 
the  States  of  the  Holy  See,  devastated  the  province  of  Apulia, 
and  avowed  his  intention  of  restoring  the  Byzantine  ml©  over 
the  whole  Peninsula.  The  Pope  sent  against  him  Raoul,  i)rincc 
of  Xor;,i.)vii]y.  who  attiieked  and  dcTeated  the  Greeks,  driving 
them  back  IVom  the  soil  of  Apulia.  This  first  step  made  by 
the  Normans  upon  Italian  ground  entailed  serious  results,  as 
we  shall  yet  have  occasion  to  see.  Still  the  Pope  did  not  deem 
the  success  of  Raooi  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  the  fiiture 
inroads  of  the  Greeks.  lie  determined  to  visit  St.  Henry,  and 
to  acquaint.him  with  liis  jiosition.  The  interview  took  place  on 
the  14th  of  April,  1020.  in  the  city  of  Bamberg,  where  Bene- 
dict took  this  occasion  to  consecrate  the  cathedral.  To  com^ 
memorate  the  solemn  event,  Henry  bestowed  the  city  and 
bishopric  of  Bamberg  upon  the  Holy  See,  in  consideration  of 
the  yearly  tribute  of  a  white  liorse  and  a  hundred  silver  marks. 
Questions;  of  the  highest  religions  and  political  import  were 
diiscussed  by  the  two  august  visitors.  The  nbnses  which  liad 
crept  in  among  the  clergy,  the  neglect  of  the  canonical  ob* 
servance  of  dhsrical  celibacy,  and  its  consequent  disorders, 
were  met  with  efficacious  measures  hy  the  Pope  and  the  em- 
peror. The  council  ol'  Pavia,  held  in  1020,  confirmed  the  regu- 
lations resulting  from  the  joint  deliberati<ni  of  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  authorities.  The  canons  of  Nice,  the  decretals  of  St. 
Sericius  and  of  St.  Leo,  relative  to  the  continence  of  clerics, 
were  cited,  and  temporal  punishments  decreed  against  all 
transgressors. 

31.  In  accordance  with  promises  made  to  the  Pope,  St. 

ijTit"  to  the  Pope,  Trir!i  th<'  raessAgo  tha*  'n  the  follovrin;?  snmmcr  he  would  m-"*  hi-ii  with 
muny  l.^jusand  solJier-.  The  Pontiflf  ja:!iWior&d  Ukj  insuUiux  brava<lo  b v  n  iiu  :  :ij  tha 
Mussulman  a  Im^j  of  miUttt-sood,  telliog  bim  that  if  he  was  nut  satiaQeU  wiih  his  lirsi  cxpe* 
dttioiit  ho  nn^t  ooue-  a  teooad  tbno^  but  tiuit  he  would  lOMt  ta  eqnad  or  otbo  a  gmMr 
aimiior  of  aveogiora. 
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Henry,  in  1022,  led  a  considerable  army  against  the  Greeks, 
wlio  threatened  tbo  indopendenco  of  lluine  and  of  all  Italy. 
Beiicventura  and  all  the  cities  which  still  acknowledged  the 
Eastern  rule  were  ppccdily  subjected ;  Pandulf^  prince  of 
Capua,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Ultramarine  partj^  surnendered 
upon  tbe  promise  that  his  life  should  be  spared.   Troy,  in 
Apulia,  alone  refused  to  open  its  gates,  trusting  to  the  Emperor 
Basil's  proiuiso  of  speedy  succor  ;  but  ufler  a  siege  of  three 
mouths,  the  inhabitants,  finding  themselves  left  to  their  own 
Qoaided  strength,  resolved  to  throw  themselves  upon  St* 
Henry's  mercy.   They  sent,  as  the  most  moving  deputation, 
kn^  the  children  of  the  city,  who  threw  themselves  at  the 
emperor's  feet,  uttering  the  Greek  petition:  Kvpu  iXerfoop 
{Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us!)    Policy  at  first  outweighed  com- 
passion in  the  heart  of  the  sovereign,  who  replied :  "  The 
fathers  of  these  poor  children  have,  by  their  obstinacy,  brought 
thus  calamity  upon  themselves."    But  the  repeated  prayers  of 
the  innocent  petitioners  moved  St.  Henry's  heart;  bursting 
into  tears,  he  exclaimed :    Yes,  tell  your  fathers  that  I  spare 
this   people!"  ^  The    revolted   city   capitulated,   and  ])eace 
reigned  throughout  the  Ttnlian  Peninsula.    The  Pope  and  tho 
tuijtoror  met  once  mure,  at  tlic  monastery  of  Monte-Cassino,  and 
together  perfected  the  reguLitions  established  for  the  political 
Welfare  of  the  West ;  after  which  they  parted,  never  to  meet 
igain  upon  earth. 

32.  On  his  return  to  his  states,  the  holy  emperor  caused  a 
council  to  be  ciunokcd  at  Selin<]:st'idt :  some  of  its  canons  are 
iuieresting,  as  they  iurnish  some  curious  details  on  the  eccle- 
siasiical  mnnntr^  and  discipline  of  the  eleventli  century. 
Priests  are  forbidden  to  celeh'oie  more  than  three  Masses  a  day. 
dome  were  led  by  devotion  to  multiply  the  offering  of  tbe 
Iloly  Sacrifice  as  far  as  they  could.  The  present  discipline 
was  fixod  at  a  later  {period.  Should  a  priest  have  taken  an//  food 
'ir  drhJt  diirinfj  the  ni(jht,  after  the  crowinrf  of  the  cock^  if  it  be,  in 
tummer,  he  ahall  not  ceUbraie  Mass  on  the  next  da^;  if  i»  winter ^ 
hi  mag  celebrate  on^  in  ease  of  necessity.   Slnee  there  were,  aa 
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yet,  110  clocks  iliat  struck  the  hours  at  night,  the  cock-crow 
Avas  supposed  to  mark  the  hour  of  midnight  in  summer,  but  ia 
the  longer  nights  of  winter  the  hour  was  not  so  surely  relied 
upon.  M  is  forbiddtn  to  wear  a  sword  in  churekj  except  only  the 
hmlfjc  of  royally »  In  an  age  of  ceaseless  wars^  when  every  man 
was  armed,  this  prohibition  prevented  the  sacrilegious  conflicts 
which  might  sometimes  have  occurred  in  the  very  churches. 
It  IS  forOulJcn  to  ihrow  a  corporal  into  the  Jiamcs  to  extinguish  a 
conflagration.  This  canon  referred  to  a  practice  due  to  tho 
exaggerated  and  superstitious  faith  of  the  century,  against 
which  the  Church  very  wisely  protested  by  the  voice  of  her 
bishops.  In  fine,  the  council  declares  that  the  pilgrimafj(i,  ttf 
Rome  can  hi  no  means  free  public  sinners  from  the  performance  of 
the  canonic  al  penance  uitp<fscd  vjxm  tlicin.  The  abuse  of  a  pions 
practice,  like  tliat  of  pilgrimages,  was  thus  checked,  at  tho 
very  outset,  by  the  ever-watchful  care  of  tho  Church  to  ward 
off  disorders,  and  to  keep  her  children  within  the  sphere  of  a 
prudent  and  mutual  edification. 

33.  The  same  year  was  also  marked  by  a  council  held  at  Or- 
leans, to  crush  in  its  cnidle  an  abominable  sect  springing  into 
existence  in  tlie  a  ery  heart  of  France.    There  were,  in  Orleans, 
two  priests,  Stephen  and  Lisay,  of  high  repute  for  learning  and 
holiness,  known  and  much  esteemed  by  King  Robert  the  Pious. 
They  allowed  themselves  to  bo  led  astray  by  an  Italian  female, 
who  hid  under  the  veil  of  pretended  piety  the  practices  of  the 
Manichcans  and  ancient  Gnoslics.    A  corrupt  heart  soon  sends 
its  iulection  to  the  mind.    The  contagion  rapidly  si>read  among 
the  principal  members  of  the  clergy  of  Orleans.    Tiie  doctrine 
of  the  new  sectaries  was  in  keeping  with  their  morality.  They 
taught  their  votaries  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  being 
eternal  in  their  nature,  had  neither  cause  nor  beginning ;  that  the 
gospel  was  but  a  pious  fable  intended  tu  mislead  the  minds  of 
men ;  that  the  invocation  of  saints  was  a  useless  cn>tom ;  that 
the  works  of  Christian  faith  and  devotion  were  lost  labor,  fruit- 
ions of  reward;  and  that  no  punishment  need  be  dreaded  for  tho 
most  unbridled  excesses  of  licentious  passion.    Their  noviturnal 
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neetiiigs  revived  the  monstroiis  orgies  of  the  early  Gnostios. 

This  seel  was  an  outpuiiiiiig  ol'  the  spirit  of  sin  and  darkness 
upon  the  face  of  the  cartli.  On  learning  this  fearful  disorder, 
King  liobert  came  to  Orleans  with  a  number  of  bishops.  All 
the  sectaries  were  arrested  and  arraigned  for  trial.  The  civil 
laws  punished  such  offences  hy  fire.  When  qnestioned^  Ste- 
phen and  Lisay  laid  aside  all  reserve ;  in  the  presence  of  the 
judges  they  styled  our  most  sacred  mysteries  human  iuveu- 
tions.  cliildish  fables,  "  which  may  be  written,"  said  they, 
*'  upon  the  akiAS  of  beasts  [such  was  the  parchment  then  in  use], 
but  can  never  enter  into  our  minds,  on  which  God  has  himself 
imprinted  His  true  law."  When  urged  to  forsake  their  errors, 
they  replied  that  since  efforts  were  made,  not  to  lead  them  to- 
ward the  truth,  but  rather  into  error,  it  was  time  to  cease  such 
vain  endeavors ;  that  tho}''  were  ready  to  undergo  ^vhatever 
might  be  inflicted  upon  them.  "You  shall  suiTer  by  fire,"  they 
were  told ;  unless  you  quickly  renounce  your  error,  you  shall 
be  burnt  alive ;  the  king  can  no  longer  refuse  to  the  pubUc  weal 
the  execution  of  this  just  sentence.**  They  remained  unshaken, 
ind  were  burned,  to  the  number  of  fifteen.  The  rigor  displayed 
toy  Robert  against  innovations  equally  dangerous  to  the  public 
welfare  and  to  religion,  preserved  his  states  from  the  contagion. 
It  crept  into  some  portions  of  Aqnitaino,  but  met  with  the 
same  prompt  energy  on  the  part  of  William  V.,  son  of  William 
of  the  Iron-Arm.  The  heretics  were  so  vigorously  followed  up 
throughout  his  domain,  that  they  were  compelled  to  fly  to 
other  provinces,  where  tliey  put  on  an  appearance  less  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  general  liorror.  This  was  the  first  germ  of  the 
Albigensian  heresy  in  the  south  of  France. 

S4.  But  the  Church,  ever  fruitful,  was  putting  forth  another  * 
branch  of  sanctification  and  religious  life.  St.  Eomuald  estab- 
lished the  Order  of  the  Camaldoli  in  Italy,  in  a  picturesque 
vale  of  the  Apennines,  called  Cani})o-Maldoli,  in  the  diocese  of 
Arezzo.  St.  Romuald  belonged  to  an  illusti  iuu-  liouse  allied  to 
the  family  of  the  dukes  of  Ravenna,  and  had  early  forsaken 

the  bright  prospects  held  out  by  the  world,  to  devote  himself 
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in  Bofiindo  to  the  service  of  God.  Hie  repatatioa  for  holineoe 
and  Tirtae  soon  drew  around  him  a  number  of  disciples. 
Princes,  nobles,  and  people  consulted  him  as  an  oracle.  The 
Order  of  the  Camaldoli,  which  he  founded,  i.s  given  to  contem- 
plation, joining  together  the  eremitic,  cenobitic,  and  solitary 
modes  of  life.  The  rule  is  that  of  St.  Benedict,  with  some 
particular  observances.  The  Orders  of  St.  Benedict  and  of 
Camaldoli  have  given  to  the  Church,  in  our  own  day,  two  great 
PuiiliiVa  :  the  former,  l^ms  VII.,  of  holy  and  glorious  memory  j 
*  the  second,  Gregory  XVI.  • 

35.  The  Emperor  St.  Henry  II.  and  Pope  Benedict  VIII. 
died  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  (1024).  The  Empress  St 
Gunegunda,  who  had^  as  well  as  her  saintly  spouse,  ohserved 
perfect  continence  in  the.  married  state,  retured  to  the  monastery 
of  KalTungen,  which  she  had  founded  near  Cassel,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Paderborn.  She  lived  nine  years  a  simple  religious, 
undistinguished  from  the  least  of  her  sisters,  fearing  ostenta- 
tion even  in  works  of  humility^  engaging  in  manual  labor  as 
though  reduced  to  it  by  necessity.  She  died  at  length,  worn 
out  by  watchings  and  austerities,  in  the  year  1038.  The 
eleventh  century  was  thus  inaugurated  by  a  pontificate  glorious 
for  the  Cliiueh,  and  by  the  edifying  spectacle  of  those  virtnes 
which  hallowed  the  glory  of  a  throne. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


§1.  PoxTiwcATB  OF  John  XX.  (July  19,  a.  d.  1024 — November  6,  1033). 

1.  Conrad  IT.,  dulce  of  Franconia,  raised  to  the  throne  of  Germany. — 2.  Elec- 
tion of  John  XX. — 3.  Embassy  from  the  Greeks,  requesting  for  thp  Patri- 
archs of  Constantioopic  the  title  of  EciirocDical  Patriarch.  Refusal  of  the 
Pope. — I.  Zeal  tlisplayed  by  Gerard,  bishop  of  Cumbray,  against  innovators. 

.  — 5.  Conixid  IT.  crowned  by  the  Pope  emperor  of  Germany. — G.  Canute 
the  Great,  His  virtues. — 7.  Olaus  II.,  the  Saint. — 8.  Decline  of  the  Church 
of  Constantinople. — 9.  Disorders  among  the  regular  and  secular  clercry  in 
the  East. — 10.  Succession  of  the  Greek  emperors. — 11.  Famine  and  plague 
in  France, — 12.  The  Truce  of  God. — 13.  The  Apostolate  of  St.  Martial. — 
U.  Chivalry. — 15.  Death  of  John  XX. 

{  tt  PoKTiriCATB  or  Benedict  IX,  (December  9,  a.  d.  1033 — May,  1044). 

First  Period, 

'l8.  Scandals  in  the  Sec  of  St.  Peter. — 17.  Election  of  Benedict  IX. — 18.  Vicca 
of  the  Pope, — 19.  St  Gerard,  bishop  of  Chonad,  in  Hungary. — 20.  Casi- 
mir  L,  called  the  Peaceful,  king  of  Poland. — 21.  Mul  dcs  ardenta. — 22. 
Last  acts  and  death  of  St  Odilo,  abbot  of  Cluny. — 23.  Revolutions  in 

r  Constantinople, — 24.  Antipope  Sylvester  III.  Benedict  IX.  abdicates  the 
Papacy  for  the  first  time. 

{QL  PosnriCATB  of  Gbeoouy  VI.  (.Vpril  28,  a.  d.  1045 — December  17, 

1046). 

185.  Election  of  Gregory  VI. — 26.  St  Peter  Daraiaii. — 27.  Abdication  of 
Gregory  VI. 

1  8  IV.  Po.sTiFicATB  OP  Clement  II.  (Dcctiubcr  25,  A.  D.  1040— October  9, 
I  1047). 

tiB.  Eicction  of  Clement  II. — 29.  Modesty  of  St  Peter  Damian.— 30.  Death 
of  Clement  II. 
§V.  PoBTiriCATK  OP  Benedict  IX.  (November,  a.  d.  1047— July  17,  1048). 
Second  Period. 
I  31.  Benedict  DL  again  ascends  lie  oontifical  throne.    His  final  abdication. 
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§  VL  PommoATB  or  Bamabus  II.  (Joly  17,  a.  d.  1048 — ^Angiut  8, 1046). 

32.  Election  and  death  of  Damasus  II. 

§  1.  FoNTincATE  OF  JoHN  XX  (July  19;  A.  D.  1024 — Novom- 

ber  6;  1033). 

1.  Conrad  II.,  duke  of  Franconia,  was  elected  king  of  Ger- 
many by  a  soleum  diet,  and  crowned  at  Mcutz  (September  8, 
A.  D.  1024).    "As  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  cathedral  for  the 
coronation  ceremony,'*  says  a  contemporary  biogi*apher,  "  he  wa» 
met  by  three  uofortunate  wretches :  a  serf  of  the  Oharch 
of  Mentz,  a  forsaken  widow,  and  a  poor  orphan.   The  newly 
elected  king  stopped  to  hear  their  tale  of  sorrow,  when  one  of 
the  lords  of  Ids  train  reminded  him  that  the  divine  service  was 
nbuui  to  begin.    'What  then ?' answered  Conrad;  *  the  bishops 
have  taught  me  that  not  they  who  only  hear  the  Word  shall 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  but  they  who  practise  its 
teachings.'  .  When  the  poor  suppliants  had  ended  their  peti- 
tions, he  sent  them  away  consoled.**    Happy  people,  whose 
king  was  more  eager  to  do  an  act  of  justice  than  to  receive  the 
royal  crown  and  the  homage  of  liis  subjects !    The  whole  of 
Conrad's  reigu  was  worthy  of  this  happy  beginning.    He  was 
to  receive  the  full  heritage  left  by  St.  Henry  II.,  and  we  shall 
soon  see  him  honored  with  the  imperial  crown  at  the  bands  of 
the  Sovereign  PontiiT.    The  popular  opinion  of  Italy  was  unfap 
vorable  to  this  course ;  the  German  yoke  was  galling  to  that 
liglit  and  tickle  people.    At  the  death  of  St.  Henry  II.,  they 
dcbUoyed  the  imperial  palace  in  Pavia,  and  ollered  the  throne 
of  Italy,  first  to  (he  eldest  son  of  Robert  the  Pious,  then  tw 
William,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  who  both  rejected  the  offer.  The 
geographical  position  of  Italy,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the 
sea,  enclosed  and  defended  on  the  fourth  by  a  chain  of  lofty 
mountains,  would  seem,  at  the  first  glance,  to  have  marked  it 
for  a  united  and  ])o\verfaI  monarchy.    This  view  has  indeed 
been  cherished  by  its  inhabitants,  in  every  stage  of  modern  his- 
tory, but  always  without  results.   The  settled  plan  of  Divine 
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fVondence  seems  to  oppose  its  accomplishment.  Were  all  the 
power  of  Italy — a  power  which  is  immense,  because  capable  of 
an  cver-inrrcasin<]:  development — gathered  into  the  bands  of  a 
single  sovereign,  neither  Rome  nor  the  Head  of  the  Church 
would  be  more  free.  Therefore  has  every  attempt  of  the  kind, 
ance  the  fall  of  the  Ostrogoth  power^  constantlj  failed,  and 
Italy  has  never  again  risen  to  political  unity. 

2.  Benedict  YIII.*  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the  second 
son  of  Gregory,  count  of  Tuf?culum,  who  took  the  title  of  John 
XX.  (July  9,  A.  D.  1024).  The  religious  chronicler,  Glaber,  says 
that  be  was  still  a  layman  at  the  time  of  his  election,  which  was 
the  work  of  simony.  The  truth  of  the  statement  is  probable 
CDonghy  from  the  known  preponderance  assumed  by  the  Count  of 
Tnsculum  over  the  pontifical  elections,  and  the  absence  of  an 
emperor  who  could  enforce  the  last  stipulations  agreed  upon  be- 
tween St.  Ilenrv  II.  and  Benedict  VIII.,  to  secure  the  freedom 
of  the  elections.  But  Glaber  is  sometimes  too  ready  to  follow 
popular  rumors.  A  circumstance  which  could  throw  a  doubt 
upon  his  charge,  is  the  witness  of  a  letter^  written  shortly  after 
the  promotion  of  John  XX.,  by  St.  Fulbert,  in  which  the  illus- 
trious Bishop  of  Chartrcs  thus  congratulates  the  new  Pontiff 
in  terms  of  the  deepest  and  most  heartfelt  reverence  :  "  I  give 
thanks  to  Ahnighty  God,  who  has  raised  you  to  the  height  of 
the  apostolic  dignity.  The  whole  world  now  turns  its  eyes 
apott  you,  and  all  men  proclaim  you  blessed.  The  saints  be- 
hold \ our  elevation,  and  rejoice  that  you  are  made  their  liv- 
ing image,  by  reviving  all  their  virtues  in  your  own  person." 
I»ciidos,  whatever  may  have  been  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  election  of  John  XX.,  the  Pontiff  proved  himself 
worthy  of  his  lofty  station,  by  the  courage  with  which  he 
resisted  the  ambitious  chiims  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

3.  During  the  first  ycai*  of  his  pontificate,  Rome  was  visit- 
ed by  a  solemn  embassy  fVoni  the  two  Byzantine  emperors  and 
the  Patriarch  Eustathius.  with  rich  presents  for  the  Pope  and 
Uie  chief  officers  of  the  pontifical  court.    The  object  of  this 
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*    mission  was  to  obtain  tlie  Pope's  consent  that  tfao  Bisiiops  of 
Constantinople  should  assume  the  title  of  general  Patriarchs 

for  the  East.  The  gold  of  Basil  11.  and  of  the  Patriarch  suc- 
ceeded in  coiruptinir  most  of  the  prelates  of  tlio  Roman  court; 
but  the  Pope  s  unyielding  fnmucss  eiFectuoUy  Ihwarteil  the 
intrigue.  He  suggested  and  favorably  receiyed  the  protes* 
tations  of  the  principal  Western  Churohes  against  the  new 
attempt  of  the  Greeks.  8t.  William,  abWt  of  St.  Benignns, 
at  Lyons,  thus  wrote  to  the  Pope  on  the  subject :  "It  is  report- 
ed that  the  Greeks  have  oliluined  what  viinity  alone  could  iiave 
led  them  to  ask  of  one  who,  notwithstanding  the  partition  of 
the  Roman  empire  among  several  soyereigns,  still  holds  the 
primitive  power  of  binding  and  loosing.  You  should  ktiow  that 
the  scandalous  report  has  deeply  grieved  all  who  still  lay  any 
claim  to  virtue.**  But  things  had  not  reached  the  pitch  in 
Rome,  that  was  feared  in  France.  The  Pope  neither  had 
granted,  nor  would  gxant,  any  tiling  to  the  Gruuks.  Ilis  decision 
was  confonnable  to  the  tradition  followed  irom  time  immemo- 
rialy  in  such  cases,  by  the  Holy  See. 

4.  Meanwhile  the  negligence  of  some  prelates  bad  opened  an 
easy  entrance  to  the  deadly  errors  of  certain  sectaries  similar 
to  those  puiiL^liud  in  Orlcuns.  One  bishop,  as  we  learn  from 
Gerard  of  Cambray,  was  satisfied  with  examining  and  then  ab- 
solving them,  because  they  had  not  avowed  their  impious  be- 
lief, "  By  such  a  coarse,"  wrote  Gerard  to  the  easy  prelate, 
"  you  have  shut  up  the  wolf  in  the  sheepfold,  and  phiced  the 
false  teachers  in  a  position  to  do  more  harm  than  ever.  Yoa 
should  have  made  them  profess  and  subscribe  the  truths  con* 
trary  to  the  impious  abominations  of  which  they  are  accused." 
From  the  acts  of  the  synod  held  at  Arras  (1025),  it  is  evident 
that  Gerard,  who  was  bishop  of  that  see  as  well  as  of  Cam- 
bray,  was  both  more  watchful  and  more  happy ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded, by  the  force  of  his  arguments,  in  bringing  back  many 
of  those  wretches  to  the  true  faith.  In  a  discourse  pronounced 
before  all  his  people,  tx)  set  forth  the  Catholic  doctrine  and  re- 
fute the  calumnies  brought  against  it,  Gerard  lays  down  the 
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natare  and  properties  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist^  mih 
theological  precision.   "When  the  bread  and  the  wine  min<rled 

with  water,"  says  the  prelate,  "are  coiisccrateil  upon  the  altar, 
in  an  incflable  manner,  by  the  sicrn  of  the  cross  and  in  virtue 
of  the  words  of  the  Lord,  they  become  tlie  true  and  real  body^ 
the  true  and  real  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  though  they  appear 
otherwise  to  the  senses.  We  see  but  material  bread,  and  it  is 
nevertheless  tmly  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  SoToreign 
Truth  teaches  in  express  terms :  This  is  my  body,  etc.  But  how 
is  the  body  of  the  Saviour  present  in  so  iiiaiiy  ehiirches  at  once, 
daily  distributed  to  so  many  persons,  and  yet  always  reniaiiiuig 
the  same  ?  To  answer  this  objection,  I  ask  how  the  Son  of 
God  was  whole  in  the  bosom  of  the  Eternal  Father,  and  at  the 
snme  time  whole  in  the  womb  of  His  Virgin  Mother  ?  It  was 
not  more  impossible  to  Him  who  went  to  the  Father,  with 
whom  He  abidcth  forever,  and  yet  remained  with  His  disciples; 
it  was  110  harder  for  Him  to  preserve  His  gloritied  body  in 
heaven,  and  to  impart  to  us  on  earth  the  Sacrament  of  the 
same  body."  These  words  are  a  splendid  monument  of  the 
faith  of  the  eleventh  century  on  the  real  presence  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  Sacrament  of  our  altars,  even  before  Berengarioa 
had  troubled  the  Church  on  the  subject. 

b.  John  XX.,  ?since  his  nccession  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
was  medit^iting  the  restorutiuu  of  tho  imperial  power  in  iavoi 
of  Conrad,  king  of  Germany,  whose  virtue  and  military  tal- 
ents fully  qualified  him  to  wear  the  crown  of  Henry  U.  In 
the  year  1027,  Conrad  came  to  Rome,  accompanied  hy  Rodol- 
phns,  kingf  of  Burgundy,  and  received  the  imperial  diadem 
ou  Easter-Day.  The  alliance  of  tho  empire  Jind  the  Papacy 
was  once  more  ratihed.  It  was  soon  made  evident,  however, 
by  sad  experience,  that  tho  wise  and  prudent  policy  of  tho 
Church's  Head  was  not  the  wish  of  the  popular  heart  of  Italy. 
It  is  too  true  that  the  spirit  of  opposition  seems  to  be  an  es- 
seutial  element  in  the  nature  of  the  multitude,  and  that  it  is 
euuLigh  to  start  some  really  useful  measure,  in  order  to  see  it 
exposed  /  o  the  outcries  of  the  masses.  The  festivities  attending 
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the  corcmation  of  Conrad  and  his  empress  Gisela,*  ended  in  & 
bloody  battle  between  the  Eomans  and  the  Germans.  Some 

insignificant  pretext  bad  given  occasion  to  this  outburst  of  na- 
tiouiil  hatred,  whicli  betrayed  the  deep  antipathy  existing  be- 
tween the  two  nations. 

6.  Among  the  witnesses  of  Conrad  s  coronation  was  an  11* 
lustrioua  pilgrim,  who  had  come  to  Rome,  according  to  the  ens'* 
torn  of.  the  age,  with  scrip  and  staff.  A  few  days  after  the 
ceremony,  the  stranger  wrote  a  letter  in  these  terms :  "  Canute, 
kin<]^  of  uU  Denmark,  of  England,  Noi  uay,  and  part  of  Sweden, 
to  Egelnoth,  metropolitan,  to  the  Archbishop  Alfric,  to  all  the 
bishops  and  primates,  to  the  whole  English  nation,  nobles  and 
people,  greeting.  I  hereby  make  known  to  you  that  in  fulfil* 
ment  of  a  long-standing  vow,  I  have  come  to  Rome  for  the  re- 
mission of  my  sins  and  for  the  welfare  of  .the  kingdoms  and 
subjects  under  my  government.  A  great  number  of  illustrious 
persons  were  gathered  toj^ether  here  during  the  Pasch[Ll  solcm* 
nity,  to  attend  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Conrad.  I  dis* 
cussed,  with  the  Pope  and  the  emperor,  the  wants  of  my  king- 
doms of  England  and  Denmark.  I  obtained  a  guarantee  of 
more  justice  and  safety  for  my  people  in  their  journeys  to 
Rome.  They  will  no  longer  be  delayed  by  so  many  barriers, 
nor  subjected  to  unjust  tolls.  The  emperor  granted  all  my  re- 
quests, as  did  also  Rodolphus,  who  holds  the  principal  passes 
of  the  Alps."  The  king  who  thus  came  to  Rome  to  attend  per- 
sonally to  the  wants  of  his  subjects,  was  Canute,  son  of  Swein 
TII.,  king  of  Denmark.  Ftadent,  bold,  undaunted  by  reverses, 
and  ready  in  resources  to  retrieve  them,  he  had  avenged,  by 
the  conquest  of  all  Great  liritain  (lUOT),  the  massacre  of  tho 
Danes  in  1002.  In  his  contest  with  Edmund  Ironside,  tlie  last 
king  of  the  Anglian  race,  he  showed  himself  naturally  religious, 

*  Oiaeta^  who  wu  rdatad  ta  Ooond  wifhfB  Urn  degP9M  tli»n  fi»ri>MldeD  hf  eodesiirtEed 
dfodpliii^  had  bMa  unMed  to  hni  belbra  his  dleotion  to  tiia  GemMi  throna  Whea  tLe 

eIcctoi«,  At  tbo  diet  of  ^CDtz,  required  Connd  to  forsako  Ms  spouse,  he  replied :  "  I  prefer 
to  give  up  tlio  prr.wn."  Tho  objection  wan  waived  for  tho  time,  and  the  BBarria^  irae  af* 
tofward  owUe  regular  by  special  (Ugpeoaatiooa. 
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just,  and  humane.  If  the  chances  of  war  soinctiines  called 
forth  a  flash  of  Danish  fire,  it  was  less  a  natural  iuipulse  than 
the  unfortunate  result  of  passing  events  and  provocations. 
While  in  peaceful  possession  of  all  England,  he  made  it  the 
most  flourishing  of  kingdoms,  by  developing  the  commercial  en- 
terprise natural  to  its  people,  and  by  establishing  the  reign  of 
justice,  plenty,  and  peace.  The  moderation  of  his  rule  counter- 
acted the  odinm  of  a  foreign  yoke  and  the  national  antipathies 
arising  from  subjection.  He  repaired  all  the  monasteries  in- 
jured hy  the  disasters  of  war.  At  Kome  he  had  been  equally 
admired  for  his  pious  liberality  and  for  the  edification  of  bis 
unfeigned  piety.  His  bounty  reached  even  foreign  lands^  and 
8t.  Fulberl,  bi.shop  of  Ch.'irtrcs,  received  from  him  lar^e  ^ums 
of  money  to^var(l  the  erection  of  liis  cathedral.  Canute  was 
one  day  standing  on  the  searshore,  at  Winchester,  with  sonu  of 
his  eourtiers,  when  a  certain  lord,  making  use  of  one  of  the 
flattering  hyperboles  so  unscrupulously  lavished  even  in  the 
most  Christian  courts,  addressed  him  by  the  lofty  title  of 
king  of  kings  and  lord  of  the  seas.  The  monarch  silently  fold- 
ed his  cloak,  laid  it  down  upon  the  strand,  where  the  tide  was 
rising,  and  seated  himself  upon  it.  As  the  foaming  waves 
rolled  up  nearer  at  every  surge,  the  king  thus  addressed  them : 
^Yott  are  subject  to  my  orders;  I  command  you  to  respect 
jam  mastery  nor  dare  to  touch  bis  royal  person*"  The  cour- 
tiers listened  in  astonisbment ;  and  when  the  unheedmg  break- 
ers at  length  dasbod  tbeir  foam  about  the  monarch's  feet,  he 
turned  to  them  and  said  :  You  see  how  the  sea  obeys  its  mas- 
ter. Learn  from  this  the  power  of  earthly  kings.  The  only 
.King  of  kings  is  the  great  Qod  Who  made  and  rules  the  heavens^ 
the  earthy  and  all  the  elements."  After  this  noble  rebuke^  Ca- 
nute arose,  and,  followed  by  all  his  courtiers,  entered  the  church 
uf  Winchester ;  and  there,  placing  liis  diadem  upon  the  cru- 
cified imjige  of  the  Redeemer,  protested  that  lie  alone  deserved 
the  crown,  to  Whom  all  creatures  owe  submission.  Canute 
died  soon  after  this  event,  so  worthy  to  close  a  reign  which  had 
been  but  an  uninterrupted  series  of  good  works  (a    1036).  His 
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two  sons,  Harold  and  Canute  IT.,  successively  followed  their 
father  oa  tlio  throne  of  Great  Britain,  after  which  the  crown 
returned  to  its  former  possessors  (1042),  and  was  iUostrated 
by  St  Edward,  brother  of  Edmund  Ironside. 

7.  While  Cannto  was  odi tying  England  and  Denmark,  the 
wild  regions  of  Norway  were  ruled  by  a  prince  equally 
virtuou5?,  Olaus  II.,  whose  heroic  death  has  sometimes  pro- 
cured him  the  title  of  martyr.  These  two  momirchs^  so 
worthy  of  mutual  friendship,  were  nevertheless  ^engaged^ 
during  most  of  their  reign,  in  fierce  wars  for  the  common  end 
of  bestowing  upon  one  ruler  the  two  crowns  of  Norway  and, 
Denmark,  which,  notwithstanding  the  sea  that  separated  them, 
have  til  us  K.eenie(l  in  all  times  destined  to  be  subject  to 
the  same  crown.  Olaus  made  every  effort  to  purge  hit 
kingdom  of  the  soothsayers  and  magicians  who  everywhere 
perpetuated  the  most  senseless  superstitions  of  paganism. 
His  severity  in  this  regard  stirred  up  a  revolt^  which  Canute, 
his  rival,  skilfully  turned  to  account,  to  have  himself  acknowl- 
edged k'mt:  of  Norway.  But  the  time  for  the  union  of  the 
two  st^ite:>  was  not  vet,  and  Olaus  succeeded  in  thwarting  the 
endeavors  of  his  rival,  and  reconquered  the  independence 
of  his  kingdom.  He  used  his  authority  for  the  conversion  of 
his  subjects  to  the  Christian  foith ;  his  pious  zeal  aroused  the 
hatred  of  the  heathens,  who  were  still  many  in  his  states, 
and  cost  bim  his  life  (a.  d.  1028).  A  suitable  monument  was 
erected  to  liis  uicmoiy  at  Drontlieim,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  where  the  miracles  wrought  by  his  intercession  have 
won  him  a  wide-spread  veneration.  His  son-in-law  and  suc- 
cessor, of  the  same  name|  established  Christianity  in  Sweden, 
and  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  pious  predecessor. 

8.  In  proportion  as  the  light  of  faith  shone  more  brightly 
on  the  chill  and  icy  wastes  of  Sarniatia  and  Scandinavia,  it 
was  waning  in  the  beautiful  provinces  of  Greece  and  that 
fevered  part  of  Asia  upon  which  it  had  shed  its  first  bright 
beams.  The  council  called  the  Ziuvodog  Mifftovaa,  held  at 
Constantinople  in  the  year  1027,  under  the  Patriarch  Alexius, 
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sbowB  to  what  a  wretched  state  thai  Church  was  now  fallen. 
The  princes^  whose  weak  anqs  were  powerless  to  uphold  the 
tottering  colof^tis  of  the  empire,  tried  to  prop  it  up  by  every 
support,  sacred  or  y-rofaue ;  the  bishops  and  clerjry  of  their 
states  were  weighed  down  by  contributions  and  tiixcs.  The 
bishops,  in  order  to  evade  the  taxes  for  which  the  metro- 
politans were  personally  accountable,  absented  themselves  from 
their  charohes,  embezzled  their  revenues,  fanned  out  their  lands, 
and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  temporal  administration  of  their 
propertr.  Thoy  no  lonc^er  heeded  the  bounds  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  intVinged  upon  each  other's  rights,  and  unscrupur 
ionsly  ordained  strange  clerics.  The  clerics,  in  turn,  passed, 
without  leave,  from  one  province  to  another ;  they  especially 
abounded  in  Constantinople,  where  it  was  not  unusual  to  see 
deposed  clerics,  or  persons  weaimg  the  ecclesiastical  dress, 
though  never  yet  ordained,  all  discharging  tho  functions  of  the 
sacred  ministry  with  sacrilegious  impunity. 

9.  The  monastic  state,  once  so  flourishing  in  the  East,  the 
land  of  its  birth,  but  now  long  enervated  by  the  spirit  of  schism, 
error,  and  discord,  was  hurrying  on,  even  more  recklessly  than 
the  clerical  order,  to  irretrievable  ruin.    The  emperors  were 
accustomed,  especiaiiy  smcc  the  time  of  the  Iconoclastic  heresy, 
to  bestow  the  government  of  monasteries  and  hospitals  upon 
kymen  of  power  and  authority.    This  kind  of  commendam 
uras  intended  to  furnish  those  institutions  with  protectors  and 
benefactors,  and  for  the  re-establishment  of  those  which  had 
been  destroyed  in  such  numbers  by  the  impious  Copvdnyinus. 
But  they  soon  began  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  every  class  of 
persons,  women,  and  even  heathens,  who  looked  upon  them  as 
their  own  property.   These  grants  were  made  for  life.  Monas- 
teries of  men  were  given  in  charge  to  women,  and  nunneries  to 
men;  tlie  consequent  disorders  may  readily  bo  imagined.  The 
tjuimcil  of  Constantinople  made  an  eflurt  to  remedy  the  most 
crying  abuses.  It  forbade  that  any  monastic  community  should 
l^e  intrusted  to  persons  of  the  other  sex — ^that  church  property 
thnitliltt,'i>  tmst  should  be  made  an  object  of  profane  traffic, 
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or  its  funds  alienated,  without  leave  of  the  Patriarch  or  metro* 
politan. 

10.  The  throne  was  in  no  higher  esteem  than  the  Church. 

The  Emperor  Constantino  died  ihree  years  aiYor  his  brother 
Basil  (a.  d.  1028),  and  was  succeeded  by  the  patrician  llonianus 
Argyrus.  Constantino  had  dishonored  the  throne  hy  a  life  of 
complete  idleness.  His  time  was  given  to  buffoons  and  adven- 
turers, whose  talent  for  pl<»sing  was  rewarded  with  the  highest 
offices  of  state.  The  only  branch  of  knowledge  for  which  he 
showed  the  least  taste  or  aptness,  related  to  horses  ;  this  was 
his  highest  aeqinreinout.  He  had  three  daii;j:liters — EuJoxia, 
Theodom,  and  Zoo.  The  dying  emperor  named  his  general, 
Romanus  Acg3Tus,  as  his  successor.  Romanus  was  united  to 
the  virtuous  Helena ;  but  with  the  empire,  Constantino  required 
him  to  take  the  hand  of  Theodora.  To  this  order  the  general 
refused  obedience,  alleging  the  laws  of  the  Church,  Avhich 
foibadc  his  divorce.  ^*  Unless  you  fulfil  my  order,"  said  the 
expiring  monarch,  "you  lose  your  eyes  before  the  close  of 
day."  When  informed  of  her  husband's  position,  .Helena 
hastened  to  his  presence,  and  threw  herself  at  his  feet^  entreat- 
ing him  to  accept  the  empire  and  the  hand  of  the  prmcess, 
Romanus  yielded ;  Helena  entered  a  monastery,  consoling  her- 
self with  the  reflectiou;  If  I  save  my  husband's  sight,  and, 
perhaps,  his  life,  what  care  1  fur  the  empire  ?"  Theodora,  on 
learning  this  heroic  deed  of  self-devotion,  exclaimed:  "Noble 
Helena !  No,  I  will  not  marry  a  man  who  thus  sacrifices  such 
a  spouse  !*'  Zoo,  less  generous  and  more  ambitious  than  her 
Bister,  received  the  hand  of  Romanus  and  the  title  of  Augusta. 
Eudoxia  had  ah'cady  taken  the  veil.  The  Greek  Patriarch 
displayed  neither  the  conscientiousness  of  Roniauns,  nor  the 
noble  delicacy  of  Theodora,  but  purely  and  simjdy  ratified  the 
divorce ;  and,  to  prove  more  clearly  the  hypocritical  nature  of 
.Byzantine  piety,  in  passing  so  easily  over  the  crime  of  adultery^ 
a  question  was  raised  upon  some  slight  degree  of  kindrc^. 
between  the  two  parties.  This  secondary  question  .was 
seriously  discussed,  and   decided  in  favor  of  the  second 
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marriflge,  by  the  Patriarch  Alexins  and  his  clergy.  Kamatitis 

ni.,  a  weuk  and  uulalontcil  prince,  reigned  ingloriously,  and 
was  at  length  poisoned  by  his  wife  (a.  d.  1034). 

11.  The  last  few  years  had  been  un1i;i]>py  for  France.  The 
pioaa  Robert  died  at  Melun  (July  20,  1031).  The  most 
glorious,  toachingy  and  undeniable  panegyric  of  his  goodness 
toward  his  subjects,  was  afforded  by  the  tears  of  all,  but 
chieQy  of  the  poor,  who  looked  up  to  him  as  to  their  common 
father.  Why,  0  Lord,"  wns  their  compkiiit,  "  hast  Thou 
deprived  us  of  so  good  a  father  ?  lie  was  the  friend  of  the 
people,  the  light  of  justice,  the  strength  of  the  good.  The 
happy  reign  has  passed  in  which  we  glided  smoothly  on  through 
life,  unassailed  by  danger  or  misfortune.*'  The  natural  good- 
ness of  Robert's  heart  found  vent  in  a  thousand  generous  d<.'eds. 
Tva  h  e  members  of  his  court  had  plotted  against  his  li'b.  The 
kiii<r  .'^ent  for  the  guilty  wretches,  already  condemned  to  (N.-ath, 
led  them  to  have  recourse  to  the  sacraments  of  penance  ai.)i  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  and  then  set  them  at  liberty,  with  th.o  nords : 
**It  would  be  hard  to  put  to  death  those  whom  Je  'is  Christ 
has  80  lately  admitted  to  His  table.**  Such  was  Tf/^bu't  the 
Pious.  His  noblest  eulogy  is  comprised  in  these  'roi  '3  »f  a 
contemporary  writer  :  He  was  the  ruler  of  his  pasF,'>n&  is  well 
as  of  his  people."  The  general  mourning  caused  by  hi.:i  c  eath 
was  still  further  deepened  by  the  agonies  of  the  mort  <iruel 
famine  recorded  in  history.  An  unprecedented  derejAg^/nent 
in  the  seasons,  almost  incessant  rains  during  three  sr/oc.  ssive 
years,  from  lO-'lO,  prevented  the  grain  and  other  prod'j^tif  u.s  of 
the  earth  from  reaching  a  state  of  ripeness.  "  A  pr  of 
wheat,"  says  a  contemporary  writer,  could  not  be  ob'iiiacd 
for  less  than  sixty  gold  crowns."  After  exhausting  the  c  upply 
that  could  be  furnished  by  the  grass  of  the  fields  and  the 
roots  of  trees,  the  fearful  expedient  was  then  resorted  to  of 
digging  up  and  devouring  dead  bodies;  and  hunger  f.t  last 
drove  the  famished  sufferers  to  kill  the  living  for  food,  that  ail 
might  not  perish.  The  misery  seems  to  have  been  at  its  lieight 
in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Burgundy.   An  innkeeper  of  the 
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neigliborliood  of  Maoon  was  airosted  and  convicted  of 
having  murdered  and  served  up  forty-eight,  travellers,  whose 

hoafls  were  nil  found  on  the  premises.  Otho,  count  of  Bur- 
gundy, coudemued  him  to  bo  burned  alive.  This  act  of 
severity  did  not  hinder  a  butcher  from  publicly  exposing 
human  Oesli  for  sale  in  the  market-place  of  Tonrnus ;  he  was 
also  punished  at  the  stake^  and  the  traces  of  his  horrible  traffic 
were  quickly  buried.  A  famished  wretch  even  contended  with 
the  worms  for  this  disgusting  nourishment,  upon  whieh  he  lived 
for  some  days.  He  was  likewise  comuiiiled  to  the  flames.  So 
great  was  the  mortality  caused  by  the  famine,  that  the  living 
were  too  few  to  bury  the  dead.  The  streets  and  roads  were 
strewn  with  dead  bodies,  which  remained  in  the  very  spots 
where  they  had  fallen  through  mere  weakness ;  it  became 
necessary  to  provide  immense  repositories,  called,  in  the 
energetic  lauguaire  of  the  time,  charnel-houses,  into  which  tho 
victims  were  indiscriminately  thrown.  The  twofold  scourge  of 
dearth  and  famine  which  had  passed  on  from  the  East,  succes* 
sively  desolating  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  and  England,  at  lengtli 
came  to  an  end  in  1033,  in  which  year  the  harvest  was  more 
abundant  than  those  of  five  ordinary  seasons.  These  evils 
gave  Occasion  to  (.'hristian  chanty  to  display  examples  of  Iieroic 
virtiio.  lilessed  IMciiard  of  Verdun,  St.  William,  al»bot  of 
St.  Beuignus,  and  St.  Odilo  of  Cluny  were  remarkable  above 
aU  others  for  their  inexhaustible  liberality.  The  bishops  and 
abbots  of  all  the  provinces  showed  a  rivalry  of  zeal  in 
struggling  against  the  scourge.  The  Church  now  bestowed 
upon  the  poor  what  she  hud  before  received  from  the  rich. 
The  altars  were  ;^liii»pcd  and  the  sacred  vcssols  sold,  to  feed 
the  suCfering  members  of  Jesus  Christ.  Tho  prektes  gave 
proofs  of  a  laudable  foresight  in  providing  first  for  the  wants 
of  the  husbandmen,  that  the  fields  might  not  remain  un* 
tilled,  and  the  hopes  of  a  crop  be  not  blighted  through  the 
death  of  those  whose  care  it  was  to  raise  it. 

12.  Returning  plenty  was  haikd  as  a  direct  blessing  from 
Heaven ;  and  the  general  gratitude  was  proportioned  to  the 
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greatness  of  the  diange.  The  bbhops,  seconded  bj  all  the 
({ood,  availed  themselves  of  these  happy  dispositions  to  remedy 
past  disorders,  and  especially  to  pot  an  end  to  the 'strifes  of 
petty  juinces,  the  inveterate  habits  of  highway  robbery,  con- 
tinual pillage,  the  profanation  of  holy  places,  with  nil  the 
scenes  of  violence  and  sacrilege  which  necessarily  resulted 
from  tiiem.  Several  councils  held  in  the  provinces  of  Aqui- 
taine.  Burgundy,  Aries,  and  Lyons  (a.  d.  1030-103S),  de- 
creed that  during  the  days  consecrated  to  commemorating  the 
mysteries  of  religion,  that  is,  from  Wednesday  night  of  each 
week  till  the  following  Monday  morning,  there  sliduld  be  a 
general  suspension  of  arms  among  all  the  citizens,  whatever 
ought  be  the  subject  of  their  quarrels.  This  was  called  the 
Trace  of  God.  From  that  period,  war  was  waged  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  humanity,  honor,  and  religion.  A 
spedes  of  military  legislation  was  published  by  different  coun- 
cils, and  a  liiiliiiiL  \v.i8  established,  under  the  nwrne  oi' jjugaia 
(jiezafle),  whose  duty  it  was  to  check  all  insubordination.  This 
was  a  victory  of  the  gospel  morality  over  the  still  barbarous 
legislation  and  manners  of  the  age.  The  people  received  these 
measures  with  enthusiasm,  and  while  the  bishops  raised  their 
croziers  toward  heaven,  in  token  of  approval,  the  multitude 
exclaimed  with  uplifted  hands:  "Peace!  Peace!"  and  thus 
confirmed  the  lasting  [dedge  made  to  one  another  and  to  God.  • 
A  solemn  engagement  was  entered  into  by  all,  to  meet  at  the 
end  of  every  five  years,  and  inquire  into  ihe  fidelity  with 
which  the  trace  had  been  observed,  and,  if  necessary,  to  con- 
cert measures  for  makiog  it  more  firm.  The  Council  of  Limoges 
(a.  n.  1031)  excommunicated  all  soldiers  who  refused  to  con- 
form to  the  wise  and  useful  regulation.  All  the  bishops  pres- 
ent held  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands  during  the  reading  of  the 
following  maledictions  We  excommunicate  all  soldiers  who 
refuse  their  bishops  peace  and  justice.  Let  them  be  accursed, 
with  those  who  help  them  to  do  evil!  Accursed  be  their  arms 
and  their  horses !  Let  their  abode  be  with  the  fratricide  Cain, 
with  the  traitor  Judas,  with  Dalhuu  and  Abirun,  swallowed  up 
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alive  into  hell !  And  as  these  tapers  are  extinguished  before  our 
eyes,  j^o  lut  their  joy  bo  extinguished  before  the  holy  angels, 
unless  they  make  atoncmeitt  before  death,  and  submit  to  a  just 
peuatice."  At  these  last  words,  the  bisliops  threw  dowa  their 
tapers  and  extinguished  them  at  their  feet. 

13.  This  Goandl  of  Lmoges  decreed,  moreover,  that  &L 
Martial  should  he  numbered  among  the  apostles ;  he  tras,  in 
factj  the  apostle  ol'  that  coaatry.  Julni  XX.  ratified  the  deci- 
sion. But  the  faithful  of  Lini')ges  deniantleil,  besides,  that  St. 
Martial  shouKl  be  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  seventy-two 
disciples  sent  by  our  Lord  Himself,  which  demand  was  discussed 
at  length  by  the  conncils  of  that  period,  but  never  definitely 
decided. 

14.  At  about  this  time  appeared  a  new  institution,  which 
materially  helped  the  general  tciideney  to  give  a  more  hu- 
mane aspect  to  the  art  of  war:  it  was  the iastitution  of  chivalry, 
which  took  its  rise  in  France,  under  the  reigns  of  Robert  and 
his  successor  Henry  I.  Christian  chivalry,  in  its  origin,  was  a 
religious  consecration  of  the  noble  warrior  to  the  defence  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  poor.  The  warrior  who  desired  to  receive 
this  military  con^iecration,  presented  himself  to  the  bishop,  who 
first  blessed  his  sword,  that  it  might  bo  used  in  the  service  of 
the  Church,  of  widows,  and  of  orphans;  that  it  might  be  their 
strong  defence  against  the  cruelty  of  pagans  and  heretics.  The 
bishop  made  the  following  prayer :  "  As  Thou  didst  grant  to 
Th}'  ser\'ant  David  to  overcome  Goliath,  and  to  Judas  Macca- 
beus to  triumph  over  nations  that  called  not  upon  Thy  name ; 
in  like  mnnnor,  0  Lord  !  to  Thy  servant  who  here  bows  his 
head  to  the  yoke  of  Thy  holy  militia,  grant  strength  and  cour- 
age for  the  defence  of  justice  and  faith  alter  which  he  gird- 
ed on  the  sword  of  the  new  knight,  who  rose,  vigorously  bran- 
dished it,  wiped  it  upon  his  left  arm,  and  then  sheathed  it.  After 
j^'iving  him  the  kiss  of  peace,  the  prelate,  taking  the  naked 
sv.  ard  in  his  right  hand,  laid  it  thrice  upon  the  tlioiihlcr  of  the 
knight,  with  these  words  :  Be  a  paciiic,  valiant,  faithful,  and 
devoted  soldier  of  God."    This  dignity  was  bestowed  only 
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npon  men  of  noble  blood  and  inured  to  miliUiry  service,  who  ' 
were  prepared  for  it  by  a  kind  of  novitiate ;  the  youthful  aepi- 
nnt  remained  for  some  time  under  the  orders  of  a  knight,  be- 
fore pretending  to  become  one  himself.  The  castles  of  the  no- 
bility tbns  became  so  many  knightly  nnrseries.  The  court  of  the 
king  of  France  was  looked  npon  as  the  highest  school  of  cour- 
tesy for  the  whole  kingdom.  This  order  of  chivalric  cducaliun, 
while  it  humanized  and  sofieaed  the  manners  of  tlie  age,  also 
recalled  the  order  of  political  subordination,  and  placed  royalty 
as  the  crowning  of  the  social  edifice. 

15.  The  Emperor  Conrad  made  his  profession  as  knight^e- 
fender  of  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See,  by  coming  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Pupc  John  XX.,  against  a  conspiracy  formed  in  the 
very  heart  of  Rome.  The  Pontiff  hardly  escaped  the  death 
with  wliich  the  revolters  threatened  him.  He  was  obliged  to 
fly  (a.  d.  1033),  in  order  to  allow  the  angry  passions  of  the 
parties  to  cool.  The  odium  of  the  German  yoke  was  the  mov- 
ing principle  of  this  outbreak  on  the  part  of  a  faction  of  mal- 
contents. Conrad  hurried  to  Rome,  where  his  presence  quelled 
all  disorder,  and  the  Pope  was  enabled  to  return  to  the 
Btemai  City.  But  his  stay  was  short,  for  he  died  on  the  Glh  of 
Noyember,  of  the  same  year,  after  a  pontificate  which  had  not 
been  without  glory,  and  the  prosperous  course  of  which  dispel- 
led all  the  suspicions  that  might  hare  been  excited  by  its  doubt- 
ful opening. 

§  U,  PoNTiFiCATS  OF  Bbnedict  IX.  (First  Period),  (December  9, 

A.  n.  1033— May,  1044). 

16.  The  Papacy  is  now  entering  one  of  those  phases  of 
degradation,  over  which  the  historian  would  fain  throw  the  yeil 
of  oblivion.    To  mere  human  judgments,  it  might  seem  that 

the  possession  of  the  liigliest  spiritual  authority  ever  intrusted 
to  the  away  of  mortiil  man,  should  clothe  its  agent  with  a  su- 
perior moral  power,  and  shelter  him  from  the  taint  of  certain 
charges  too  often  used  by  malignant  hate  as  a  weapon  against 
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the  .iDftitiidon  itself.    It  is  doubtless  a  part  of  the  divine 

scheme  which  guides  the  destinies  of  the  world,  that  the 
Church  should  more  clearly  prove  the  diviuity  of  its  foun- 
dation and  prcsen-ation  through  all  ages,  by  meeting  at  times 
tbe  deadliest  shocks,  by  resisting  even  the  unworthiness  of 
its  head. 

17.  Alberic,  coimt  of  Tusculum,  had  a  son  ten  or  twelve  years 

old,  ;i  nephew  of  Joliii  XX.  He  conceived  tlic  fatal  idea  of 
placin<j:  tlic  boy  upon  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  In  spite  of  the 
canons,  which  were  express  in  the  matter,  notwithstanding  the 
sAfGrDegioas  nature  of  such  an  attempt^  he  bought  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  criminal  design  at  the  price  of  gold ;  and  the 
youthfid  Theophylactus  was  elected  Pope  under  the  name  of 
Bcnediet  IX.  (December  9,  a.  d.  1Uo-j).  In  virtue  of  the  repeat- 
edly ^^li[)ulatcd  ridit  of  the  German  emperor  to  confirm  the 
pontiiical  elections,  Conrad  should  have  opposed  this  uncanon- 
ioal  promotion.  But  he  did  not  interfere.  lie  had  lately  been 
falling  away  by  degrees  from  the  virtuous  beginnings  of  his 
reign,  and  now  unscrupulously  sold  ecclesiastical  benefices  him- 
self.  There  are  seasons  when  the  world  seems  stricken  with 
an  utter  forgetfulnes.s  of  all  moral  law;  then  is  the  hour  when 
triumphant  iniquity  meets  neither  opposition  nor  rebuke.  The 
scandalous  example  of  a  Pope  and  an  emperor,  countenanced 
the  spread  of  simony  like  a  deadly  contagion  throughout  all 
Christendom.  It  now  clearly  appeared  how  important  it  is  thai 
the  Papal  elections  should  be  untrammelled  by  family  ambition. 
In  more  than  one  province,  not  only  priests,  but  even  bishops 
contracted  matrimonial  alliances,  and  left  then*  benefices  as  an 
inheritance  to  their  children. 

18.  Benedict  IX.,  in  his  personal  conduct,  yielded  to  all  tho 
passions  of  youth.  In  a  secular  prince  of  his  age  and  ranl^ 
these  faults  would  too  easOy  have  been  cloaked  by  the  induU 
gence  of  a  corrupt  and  flattering  w  orld.  In  a  Pope,  his  very 
youth,  instead  of  excusino:,  only  made  the  scandal  greater. 
The  possession  of  supreme  power  was  but  a  means  of  gratify- 
ing every  passion.   Despite  the  perversity  of  his  depraved 
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nature,  history  finds  no  subject  of  reproach  against  Benedict 
IX.  ia  tho  doctrinal  and  spiritual  governua  itt  of  the  Church. 
His  authority  was  acknowledged  and  respected  by  all  Christen- 
dom. The  Toice  of  St.  Peter  was  respected  even  on  the  lips 
of  his  unworthy  sneeessor.  It  is  worthy  of  particular  notice 
that,  under  sinful  or  simoniacal  Popes,  the  Ohuroh  enjoyed 
sea.<«>iis  of  peace  which  were  not  vouchsafed  her  under  the 
reign  of  the  most  pmdent  PontifTs ;  so  watchful  is  the  eye  of 
God  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Peter  s  bark !  If  Ue  at  times 
allows  the  helm  to  pass  into  luiworthy  hands,  He  then  takes 
its  goidanoe  to  Himself. 

19.  Benedict  IX.  conferred  the  pallium  upon  three  succes- 
sive archbishops  of  Hamburg :  Hermann,  Bezelin,  and  Adal- 
bert,   Germany  was  consoled,  in  this  period  of  disorder,  by  a 
succession  of  virtuous  prelates  and  sainth' religious.   St.  Bardo, 
archbishop  of  Mentz,  illustrated  his  see  by  his  learning  and 
piety.    St  Poppo,  abbot  of  Stavelo,  in  the  diocese  of  Liege, 
and  afterward  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Vedast,  in  Flanders, 
recalled  the  glorious  days  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Benedict. 
St.  Ambrose  seemed  to  live  again  in  the  holy  bishop  of  Chonad, 
in  Hungary — St.  Gerard.  On  the  festival  of  Easter  (a,  d.  1041), 
the  tyrant  Aba,  who  stained  tho  throne  of  Hungary  by  his 
bloody  deeds  of  cruelty,  came  to  the  church  to  assist  at  the 
rehjrious  solemnity.    St.  Gerard  ascended  the  ambo  and  thus 
Jiddrej^.sed  him  :  *'  The  Lenten  season  was  estjibliishod  to  ohtain 
pardon  for  sinners,  and  the  reward  of  the  just.    You  have 
0§$uied  it  by  murder.    In  slaying  my  children  you  take  away 
title  of  fktber.   You  have,  then^  no  right  to  share  the  re- 
^^oicings  of  the  faithful  on  this  day«   As  I  am  ready  to  die  for 
Christ.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  .speak  .severely.    Know,  then,  that 
^uLia  ihitjc  years  the  .sword  of  vengeance  shall  smite  ymi,  and 
jou  shall  lo8e  at  once  both  your  liie  and  the  throne  acquire«l  }>y 
trail  and  violence."    The  enraged  tyrant  would  have  ordered 
thelUl^ediate  death  of  the  holy  prelate,  hut  he  feared  the 
TSDgeance  of  the  people.    Gerard's  prediction  was  verified. 
rl044y  Aba  lo.^l  hkji^aJ,  aud  Peter,  the  lawful  auccessoi  ui' 
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St.  Stephen,  ascended  the  throne  of  Ilunprary.  The  Hunga- 
rians, dissatisfied  at  the  alliance  which  Peter  had  contracted 
with  Germany,  recalled  some  banished  nobles  headed  by 
Andrew,  a  distant  relation  of  St.  Stephen,  and  set  on  foot 
a  formidable  revolt  Their  hatred  toward  the  German  name 
soon  included  likewise  that  of  Christian  in  general.  They 
massacred  the  Catholics  without  distinction,  and  burned  a  great 
number  of  churches.  They  seized  St  Gerard  at  Pesth,  and 
beat  him  to  death  with  clubs,  while  he  uttered  the  prayer  of 
our  Lord  :  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  knpw  not  what 
they  do  "  (1047).  The  pagan  reaction  in  Hungary  was  short 
lived.  No  sooner  had  Andrew  been  placed  upon  the  throne  of 
Hungary,  than  he  hastened  to  take  effective  steps  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  he  openly  pro- 
fessed. Since  the  reign  of  that  prince^  Hungary  has  remained 
Christian  and  Catholic. 

20.  The  violence  of  discord  was  almost  as  fatal  to  Poland 
as  .heathen  madness  had  proved  in  Hungary.  The  death  of 
Midslas,  the  last  king  of  Poland  (1034),  left  his  son  Casimir 
too  young  to  reign  ;  and  as  Queen  Rixa,  his  mother,  had 
incurred  general  odium,  the  country  remained  in  a  state  of 
anarchy  for  seven  years,  during  which  the  several  lords  gave 
themselves  np  to  plunder  and  the  most  lawless  deeds  of  vio- 
lence. The  property  of  churches  and  monasteries  was  not 
spared.  Bretislas,  duke  of  Bohemia,  took  advantage  of  the 
interregnum  to  advance  into  the  heart  of  Poland,  captured  the 
j»rincipal  cities,  and  entered  Gnesen,  which  was  tlien  its  capital. 
He  stripped  the  churches  of  all  their  wealth,  ornaments,  sacred 
vessels,  shrines  of  saints,  silver,  funds,  and  revenues.  The 
Polish  bishops  complained  to  Rome.  But  the  Holy  See  was 
then  occupied  by  Benedict  IX.,  and  the  cardinals  who  com* 
manded  his  confidence  made  many  fair  promises  to  the  wretched 
I'uk'.-s,  and  found  in  the  gifts  of  the  Bohemians  amply  convin- 
cing  motives  for  absolving  the  guilty  (1039).  Weary  of  this 
fatal  state  of  anarchy,  the  Poles  at  length  resolved  to  crown 
the  son  of  their  late  sovereign    An  embassy  was  sent  to  the 
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young  Prince  Casimir,  ^vho  wore  the  religious  habit  at  Cluiiy, 
ander  the  direction  of  St.  Odilo.  "Wo  come,"  said  the  envoys, 
addressing  the  prince,  "on  behalf  of  the  lords  and  all  the 
Bobility  of  PolaDd,  to  entreat  that  you  would  pity  the  lamentap 
bk  state  <^  the  kingdom,  and  put  an  end  to  the  excess  of  itA 
wielehedness.*'  Casimir  replied  that  he  was  no  longer  his  own 
master ;  that  he  so  entirely  depended  upon  his  abbot,  as  they 
had  just  seen,  that  he  could  not  speak  to  them  without  his  per- 
mission. St.  OdilOy  on  his  part,  told  them  that  their  request 
fiur  surpassed^  his  power ;  that  the  Pope  alone  could  free  a  monk 
liready  professed,  and  even  bound  by  the  order  of  deaconship. 
The  deputies  went  on  to  Rome  (1040).  They  placed  before 
the  court  of  Benedict  a  touching  picture  of  the  calamities  of 
Poland^and  of  its  crying  need  of  Casimir  for  the  preservation 
of  religion  and  the  kingdom.  The  case  was  a  new  one,  and 
the  dispensation  wiUiout  a  precedent  in  the  Church.  Yet  after 
c<msultii^  the  wisest  authorities,  the  Pope,  in  rirtue  of  the 
power  of  loosinfj  intrusted  to  him,  w'ithout  limitation,  by  Jesus 
Chrbt  himself,  granted  the  request.  Not  only  was  the  monk 
Casimir  allowed  to  return  to  the  world,  but  also  to  marryi 
and,  in  acknowledgment,  each  Polish  lord  was  held  to  a  yearly 
tribute  of  one  penny  to  the  ^oly  See.  Casimir  went  back  to 
Ids  native  land,  was  acknowledged  king,  and  married  Mary,  the 
sister  of  Jaroslaf,  prince  of  Russia.  After  so  unlooked-for 
sad  wonderful  a  restoration,  the  new  king,  having  secured 
peace  both  at  home  and  abroad,  endeavored  to  cultivate  in  his 
realm  a  taste  for  science  and  sacred  literature.  He  sent  splen- 
did presents  to  Cluny,  where  he  had  passed  the  days  of  his 
exile  in  retirement  and  pious  jiracticcs,  and  induced  St.  Odilo 
to  send  liim  twelve  religious,  who  founded  two  celebratetl 
monasteries  in  Poland.  Their  establishment  continued  to  raise 
the  standard  of  morals,  and  brought  back  to  religion  the  dig* 
tgkf  and  propriety  which  had  been  lost  in  the  whirlwind  of 


The  virtues  wliich  spread  their  good  odor  so  far  al)road 
kw  august  proselytes  and  royal  boulity  to  the  order  of 
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Gluny,  word  not  concentrated  wilhin  the  narrow  eompass  of  a 

iloistcr's  walls.  St.  Odilo  and  Blessed  Richurd  of  St.  Vamies 
■\Ycrc  able  instrumcuts  in  the  hands  of  God  in  hvlw^  back  the 
Diany  nations  of  the  kingdom  of  Frauco  to  that  nidd  civilizuticn 
as  favorable  to  society  as  it  is  glorious  to  the  gospel^  and 
which  has  become  an  object  of  emubtion  to  all  eolightened 
nations.  It  was  their  zeal  that  secured  the  adoption  and 
maintenance  of  the  Truce  of  God  by  a  restless  and  warlike 
people,  \vho:>e  nobles  knew  no  <  lUcr  glory  than  that  of  arms. 
The  two  holy  religious  used  all  the  influence  of  their  piety  and 
great  intellect  to  restore  both  social  and  Christian  virtues. 
The  troubles  excited  in  Normandy  by  the  mioiatry  of  its 
Duke  William^  afterward  called  the  Conqueror,  had  made 
away  with  the  Truce.  Richard  used  his  eloquence  there  with 
little  success  ;  but  Heaven  i>eemed  to  hnve  undertaken  the 
duty  of  avenging  the  preacher  for  their  indocility.  The  whole 
province  was  afflicted  by  a  pestilential  disease  called  des 
Ardmts,  which  seemed  to  consume  the  entrails  of  its 
victims.  The  scourge  extended  its  ravages  and  made  many 
victims  lu  Paris,  where  the  piety  of  the  faithful  sought  protec- 
tion at  the  feet  of  St.  Genevieve,  the  patroness  of  France 
(a.  1).  1041).  The  Neustrians,  stricken  by  the  plague^  knew  no 
other  remedy  than  recourse  to  hiiu  whose  words  they  had  at 
first  despised.  Ho  received  them  with  mildness,  made  them 
swear  to  observe  the  Truce  of  God,  and  administered  some 
wine  which  he  had  blessed.  He  thus  cured  a  great  number 
of  the  sufferers,  not  only  in  Normandy,  but  in  several  other 
provinces  visited  by  the  contagion.  The  renown  i)i  lUessed 
Richard  soon  spread  far  and  wide,  and  at  the  death  oi  Ilam> 
bert,  bishop  of  Verdun,  the  einperor  wished  to  bestow  upon 
him  the  vacant  see }  but  the  humble  religious  steadily  refused 
the  ilignity^  and  died,  as  he  had  lived,  a  holy  monk  (104o)» 
at  a  very  advanced  age. 

'2'2.  His  friend,  St.  Odilo,  had  also,  in  the  year  102-3,  re- 
fused the  archbishopric  oi'  Lyons,  to  wliieh  see  Juiui  XX.  had 
wished  to  raise  him.'  Neither  the  tears  of  that  Church,  coveted 
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by  so.  maay  nnworthy  aspirants,  nor  the  entreaties  of  the 

fsithful,  nor  even  the  threats  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiif,  whom, 
in  all  other  matters,  it  was  his  happiness  to  obey  as  a  dutiful 
ami  reverent  son,   could  overcouic  his  humility.  Patience 
and  gentleness  were  iho  ( haracteristic  virtues  of  St.  Odilo; 
be  veas  severe  toward  irregular  monks  alone,  who  sow  the 
seeds  of  discord  and  insuhordination  in  religious  communities. 
When  he  met  with  any  such  characters  he  expelled  them 
wilLuut  pity  ;  but  to  any  other  I'aull  hu  was  ever  ready  to 
show  iiiduk'cncc.    He  used  to  say  that  if  he  must  be  reproved 
by  the  Sovereign  Judge,  he  much  preferred  that  it  should  be 
for  excessive  goodness  than  for  extreme  severity.    Yet  he 
insisted  upoa  a  punctual  observance  of  the  rule ;  taking  care 
to  make  its  obUgation  sweet,  and  using  rather  the  goodness  of 
u  lather,  or  even  the  tenderness  of  a  mother,  than  the  authority 
ol'  an  abbot.    lie  seemed  to  have  been  formed  by  grace  to 
make  virtue  amiable  to  alL   An  unaffected  simplicity,  a 
straightforward  course  of  action,  his  ingenuous  manner  of 
conversation,  noble  bearing,  venerable  white  locks,  and  eyes 
full  of  life  and  animation,  lent  to  his  instructions  and  to  his 
very  conversation,  a  semblance  of  inspiration.    The  saintly 
abbot  ended  liis  days  in  the  practice  of  indefatigable  zeal, 
at  tiie  momtstery  of  Suuvigny  (a.  d.  1049 after  fifty-five  years 
of  religious  government.  The  commemoration  of  All  Souls  is  a 
feaet  of  his  institution.    The  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to 
the  solemnity  are  thus  rekted.   A  French  pilgrim^  returning 
from  Jerusalem,  was  cast^  by  a  storm,  upon  the  coast  of  Sicily. 
A  soliiary,  who  dwelt  amid  the  rocks  of  the  sea-shore,  nskcd 
hiui  if  he  knew  the  nioiiustery  of  Cluny  and  the  Abbot  Odilo. 

Often,"  said  the  hermit,  I  hear  the  spirits  of  darkness 
uttering  blasphemous  curses  against  those  pious  persons,  whose 
prayeis  and  alms  free  the  souls  that  suiTor  in  the  other  world ; 
but  they  are  particularly  bitter  against  OdUo  and  his  religious. 
I,  therefore,  earnestly  entreat  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  when 
you  reach  your  native  land,  to  urge  the  holy  abbot  and  his 
laouks  to  redouble  their  prayers  fcnr  the  suil'ering  souls  in  pur* 
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(^tory."  Tho  pilgrim  delivered  the  request,  and  Odilo  directed 
that  in  all  the  monasteries  of  his  order,  a  yearly  commemora* 
tion  of  all  the  faithful  departed  should  be  made  on  the  day 

following  tho  feast  of  All  Saints.  The  monastery  of  Cluny 
still  preserves  the  decree  which  was  drawn  up  hoth  for  its  own 
observauce  and  for  that  of  all  the  monasteries  of  its  depen- 
dency. Tho  pious  practice  was  gradually  adopted  by  other 
churches,  and  soon  became  of  general  observance  throughout 
the  Catholic  world. 

23.  While  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  West  were  daily 
improving  under  the  rule  of  tho  gospel  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  faith,  the  Greeks,  engaged  in  bloutiy  strife,  even  upon  the 
throne  itself,  seemed  to  have  made  a  more  pitstime  of  morality 
and  piety,  of  the  state  and  religion.    Romanus  Argyrus 
thought  only  of  enjoying  a  power  which  was  the  fruit  of 
adultery,  when  it  was  suddenly  snatched  from  him  by  a  simi* 
lar  crime,  aggravated  by  the  guilt  of  parrieidc.    The  Empress 
Zoe,  for  whom  he  had  forsaken  a  virtuous  spouse,  had  him 
smoliiered  in  a  bath  (a.  d.  1034),  and  bis  death  was  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  the  marriage  and  accession  of  a  Paphlagonian  named 
Michael,  whose  original  occupation  had  been  that  of  a  money- 
changer.  Michael  IV.,  thus  unexpectedly  led  to  the  sum- 
mit of  fortune  by  the  way  of  infamy,  at  first  showed  some 
courage  against  the  Bulgarians  ;  but  his  soul  wiis  wrung  by 
remorse,  which  caused  his  death  (1041).    Dying  ^vitllout 
issue,  he  left  the  purple  to  his  nephew  Michael,  called  Cala- 
phates,  from  the  occupation  which  he  had  followed  in  his 
youth.   Michael  Y.  sat  .but  for  a  year  upon  the  throne,  of 
which  his  ignorance  and  cowardice  made  him  unworthy.  The 
iiuli-;ii<iiit  people  of  Constanuno]de  expelled  him  from  his 
palace  and  from  the  capital.    The  Princess  Theodora  was  re- 
called from  her  cloister,  and  associated  in  the  goveiamout  to 
her  sister  Zoe.    The  two  princesses  forgot  their  old  antipathy, 
and  the  empire  breathed  a  while  under  their  prudent  and 
enlightened  administration.   But  the  agreement  of  two  such 
opposite  characters  could  not  be  of  long  duration:  Theodora 
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soon  began  to  upbraid  Zoe  for  her  irregular  conduct,  and,  at 
kngtby  unable  to  bear  tbe  atmosphere  of  bo  corrupt  a  court, 
Bhe  returned  to  her  oonvent.    Zoe  contracted  a  third  alliance 

with  Constantino  Monomachus,  and  consented  that  lier  liuj^band 
should  live  in  open  concubinage,  and  even  bestow  upon  his 
adulterous  partner  the  title  of  Augusta,  Adultery  was  raised 
to  a  dignity,  and  the  palace  of  the  Gsssars  became  an  abode  of 
infamy.  The  inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  who  had  at  first 
felt  some  indignation  at  such  a  disgrace,  now  adopted  the  plan 
of  habituating  themselves  to  its  continuance.  Chariot  races 
ami  the  bloody  sports  of  the  amphitheatre  had  always  been 
the  delight  of  Coustautiuople,  and  the  emperor  now  indulged 
ihis  popular  passion  with  a  splendor  and  magnificence  hitherto 
unknown,  even  in  that  luxurious  capital.  The  subjects  were 
satisfied.  The  tidings  that  forty  thousand  Greek  troops  had 
been  massacred  by  the  Servians,  in  a  defile  on  the  frontiers 
of  Bulgaria,  in  1042,  hardly  cast  a  shadow  upon  the  pleasures 
of  this  degraded  people  ^  and  this  moral  degradation  was  open- 
ing the  way  for  the  approach  of  the  great  Eastern  schism. 

In  a  moral  point  of  view,  Rome  at  the  same  period 
presented  a  spectacle  by  no  means  calculated  to  console  the 
Catholic  heart.  Benedict  continued  to  outrage  all  virtuous 
minds  by  his  disorders.  Yet  he  did  ibr  a  moment  stay  his 
vicious  career  while  preparing  for  the  ceremony  of  canonizing 
SL  Simeon,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Syracuse  (a.  d.  1012) .  This  is 
the  second  canonization  which  was  certainly  asked  of  the  Holy 
See;  that  of  St.  Udalric  was  the  first.  The  unworthy  Pontiff 
soon  relapsed  into  his  usual  irregularity ;  but  the  public  con- 
tempt and  indignation  had  reached  such  a  degree  that,  in  the 
year  1038,  notwithstanding  the  influence  and  authority  of  his 
father,  the  Count  of  Tusculum,  the  Homans  expelled  him  from 
the  See,  He  was  restored  in  the  course  of  tiie  same  year  by 
the  Emperor  Conrad,  who  had  come  to  quiet  the  troubles 
\;'hich  rent  Italy  at  aU  points.  This  was  Conrad's  last  imperial 
act;  ho  died  suddenly  at  Ulrecht  (lU30j.  The  laws  and 
ordinances  published  by  him  in  Germa-y,  justify  the  belief 
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Uiat  he  was  the  author  of  the  written  feudal  law  Coniad  was  suo- 

ceeded  by  his  son,  Henry  III.,  called  the  Black,  who  was  crowned 
year  before  his  father's  death.  Benedict  had  again  drawn 
upon  himself  the  public  odium  by  his  excesses  and  deeds  of 
violence,  and  was  once  more  expelled  toward  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1044.  The  party  that  dethroned  Benedict  pkced  in 
his  stead,  John,  hishop  of  Sabinum,  under  the  title  of  Sylicea- 
ter  III.  But  an  expulsion  is  not  a  deposition,  and  Sylvester 
III.  was  evidently  an  antipope.  Ilis  intrusion  lasted  but 
three  months,  when  Benedict  ft^nm  returned  to  disi^race  tho 
Papal  Chair.  Supported  by  tho  house  of  Tusculum,  he  public- 
ly insulted  the  Homans,  who  groaned  under  the  hated  yoke. 
Wearied,  at  length,  by  the  constant  marks  of  contempt  with 
which  he  was  everywhere  received,  he  agreed  to  withdraw^ 
that  he  might,  without  restraint,  indulge  his  vicious  passions  ^ 
in  consideration  of  a  yearly  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds, 
Benedict  yielded  tho  Holy  See  to  John  Gratian,  a  respected 
priest  of  the  lioman  clergy.  Thus  ended  the  Erst  period  of 
his  pontificate* 

§  III.  PoxTiricATE  OP  Gregory  VI.  (April  28,  a.  d.  1045— 

December  17,  1046). 

25.  Pope  Benedict  IX.,  having  thus  voluntarily  abdicated, 
withdrew  to  his  estate  without  the  city,  and  John  Gratian  was 
elected  Sovereign  Pontiff,  on  the  28th  of  April,  1045.  His 
good  reputation,"  says  Olaber,  "repaired  the  scandal  given 

by  his  predecessor."  Ilermiuin  Contract,  a  contemporary 
writer,  and  Otho  of  Freisingen,  bear  the  same  witness  in  this 
PontiH  3  favor.  We  may  gather  from  the  testimony  of  these 
various  writers,  that  the  agreement  entered  upon  by  Benedict 
IX.  and  Gregory  VI.,  to  obtain  the  resignation  of  the  former, 
was  by  no  means  simonxacal,  as  some  writers  have  asserted. 
The  moderate  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  cannot  bo 
regarded  as  a  simony,  for  several  councils,  held  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Church,  assigned  as  much  to  bishops  deposed  by 
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them.    Snch,  at  least,  was  the  opinion  of  a  competent  judge, 

St.  Peter  D;imi;in,  abbot  of  Fonte-AvolJauo,  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  writers  of  his  age.  The  saint  thus  wrote 
to  Pope  Gregory  VI.,  on  learning  his  accession :  "I  was  thirst- 
ing for  the  conviction  that  any  thing  good  could  come  to  ns 
from  the  Apostolic  See,  when  the  tidings  of  your  promotion 
came,  at  length,  to  refresh  my  weary  soul.  It  is  truly  the  hand 
of  (nnl  which  chan'jfes  the  face  of  tlio  times  and  transfers 
kingdoms.  Now,  let  the  dove  return  to  the  ark,  and,  bearing 
the  green  olive  branch,  gladden  the  earth  at  the  return  of 
peace  !  You  are  our  hope  for  the  restoration  of  the  world/' 
This  letter  may  serve  to  show  what  view  8t.  Peter  Damian, 
and  with  h  i  in,  all  the  Christian  world,  now  took  of  the  reign  of 
Gregory  VI. 

20.  Peter  Damian  was  born  at  Ravenna,  in  the  year  1007, 
of  a  poor  and  numerous  family.  His  earlier  years  were  passed 
in  a  state  of  such  complete  neglect  that  his  mother  often  forgot 
to  give  him  his  necessary  nourishment   For  this  she  was  one 

Jay  bitterly  upbraided  by  a  servjuit-maid.  "  The  savage 
beasts  of  the  forest,"  said  the  indignant  girl,  do  not,  like  you, 
leave  tlioir  young  to  die  of  hunger.  This  child  may  not  be  the 
least  of  his  family."  The  prediction  of  the  humble  woman 
was  verified  beyond  any  thing  that  she  herself  could  have 
imagined.  One  day,  while  tending  his  brother's  swine,  he 
found  a  piece  of  money — .'i  real  fortune  fur  the  poor  boy.  Ho 
be<!an  to  deliberate  upon  the  use  to  which  he  should  put  the 
new-found  treasure;  but,  at  length,  he  said  within  himself: 
^  The  pleasure  it  could  procure  me  would  soon  pass  away ;  I 
bad  better  give  it  to  a  priest,  that  he  may  oflTer  up  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  for  my  fathers  soul."  He  did  so  ;  and  God  blessed 
the  pious  thought.  One  of  his  brothers,  who  had  become 
arch-priest  of  Ilavenna,  took  charge  of  Peter's  education. 
Damian  studied  first  at  Faenza,  then  at  Parma,  under  the 
celebrated  Doctor  Ivo.  So  rapid  was  his  progress  in  humani- 
ifties,  was  soon  able  to  teach  them ;  and  his  reputation 

number  of  disciples  from  all  parts.    Though  rich 
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in  wealth  and  honors,  he  did  not  yield  to  the  temptations  uf 
vanity  and  pleasure,  which  might  have  proved  the  shoals  of 
his  youth.    "  Why  hind  myself  to  these  perishable  goods  ?"  he 

said  within  himself.  "  If  I  must  one  day  quit  them,  why  not 
now  make  the  sacrifice  of  them  to  God  ?"  Convinced  by  his 
own  reasoning,  he  hastened  at  once  to  Fonte-Avellano,  a  soli- 
fnry  spot  in  the  diocese  of  Eugubio,  in  Umbria,  where  St. 
Homuald  had  for  some  time  made  hb  abode.  The  regular, 
fervent,  and  aostere  life  of  Peter  Damian  drew  upon  him  the 
sulTrages  of  the  religious,  and  he  became  their  abbot.  The 
letters  of  the  holy  and  leanied  monk  afford  the  most  curious 
collection  we  have,  on  the  manners  and  history  of  the  cleventli 
century.  They  breathe  something  of  the  vigor  of  St.  Jerome; 
softened  by  a  touch  of  Salvian's  melancholy.  As  a  religious 
he  sighed  over  the  vices  which  he  lashed  as  a  writer.  Such 
•  was  St.  Peter  Damian,  who  hailed  the  accession  of  Gregory  VI. 
as  the  harbinger  of  an  epoch  of  moral  renni>.saaLC. 

27.  The  wise  Pontilf,  whose  glory  it  had  been  to  free  the 
Church  from  a  disgraceful  yoke,  proved  himself  worthy  of  f  he 
sovereign  power,  as  much  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  wielded,  as 
by  the  noble  disinterestedness  with  which  he  resigned  it.  He 
found  the  temporal  domains  of  the  Church  so  far  diminished 
that  tlicy  lianily  furnished  the  Pope  with  the  means  of  an 
lioiioi-able  maintenance.  As  gunrdian  of  the  rights  of  the 
Church,  he  hurled  an  excomniuiiicatioa  against  the  usurpers. 
The  infuriated  plunderers  marched  upon  Rome  with  an  armed 
force.  The  Pope  also  raised  troops,  took  possession  of  St. 
Peter's  church,  drove  out  the  wretches  who  stole  the  offerings 
laid  upon  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles,  took  back  several  est:ites 
belonging  to  the  domain  of  the  Church,  and  secured  tiie  safety 
of  the  roads,  upon  which  pilgrims  no  longer  ventured  to  travel 
except  in  caravans.  This  policy  displeased  the  Romans,  who 
had  now  become  habituated  to  plunder.  Their  complaints 
iiiduced  Henry  III,,  king  of  Germany,  to  hurry  to  Italy,  an<? 
to  summon  a  council  at  Sutri,  during  the  Christmas  festival,  to 
inquire  whether  the  election  of  Gregory  should  be  regarded  as 
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siroonwoaL  The  Pope  and  the  clergy  entertained  the  sincere 
conviction  that  tbcy  were  justificfl  in  bringing  about,  even  by 
means  of  money,  the  abdication  of  the  unworthy  Benedict,  thua 
to  end  the  scandal  which  so  foully  disgraced  the  Holy  See. 
As  opinions  were  divided  on  this  pointy  Gregory  VI.^  to  set  all 
doubts  at  rest,  stripped  himself,  with  his  own  hands,  of  the 
Pontifical  vestments,  and  gave  up  to  the  hishops  his  pastoral 
staff.  Having  given  to  the  world  this  noble  example  of  self- 
denial,  Gregory  withdrew  to  the  monastery  of  Cluny,  bearing 
with  him  the  consciousness  of  a  great  duty  done,  lie  died 
in  that  holy  solitude  in  the  odor  of  sanctity. 

§  IV.  Po.NTiFiCATE  OF  Clement  II.  (Deccuibcr  25,  a.  d.  10-46— 

October  9,  1047.) 

28.  The  see  left  vacant  by  the  magnanimous  humility  of 
Gregory  VI.,  was  bestowed,  by  general  consent,  upon  Suidger, 
bishop  of  Bamberg,  whom  King  Henry  had  brought  with  him 
to  Home.  The  new  Pope,  whose  elevation  was  due  only  to 
universally  known  and  acknowledged  virtues,  took  the  name  of 
Clement  II.,  and  was  crowned  on  Christmiis-Day  (a.  d.  104G)  ;  in 
the  sfiine  solemnity  he  bestowed  the  imperial  title  and  crowu 
upon  Henry  III.,  and  his  qnoon,  Agnes,  daughter  of  William, 
duke  of  Aquitaine.  Shortly  after  his  promotion,  the  Pope  held 
a  council  at  Rome,  to  settle  the  question  of  precedence 
between  the  sees  of  Kavenna  and  MUan.  The  decision  was 
given  in  f;ivor  of  Ravenna.  The  council  also  discussed  the 
statutes  relative  to  simony,  which  was  openly  practised  throngh- 
out  the  West.  Among  other  decrees,  it  was  decided  that  any 
cleric  consenting  to  receive  orders  from  a  bishop  known  to  be 
guilty  of  simony,  should  not  exercise  ecclesiastical  functions 
until  he  had  atoned  by  a  penance  of  forty  days. 

29.  The  Emperor  lleniy,  duriiig  his  sojourn  in  Konie,  sent 
for  St.  Peter  Daminn  to  assist  the  Pope  by  his  counsels.  The 
illustrious  religious  thus  wrote  to  the  PontilT,  in  excuse  for 
net  complying:  '^Notwithstanding  the  emperor's  request, -so 
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expressive  of  his  bcnerolonce  in  mj  regard,  I  cannot  devote  to 
journeys  the  time  which  I  have  promised  to  consecrate  to 

God  in  solitude.  I  send  the  imperial  letter,  in  order  tliat 
your  Holiness  may  decide,  if  it  become  necessary.  My  soul  is 
weighed  down  with  grief  when  I  see  the  churches  of  our 
provinces  plunged  into  shameful  confusion  through  the  fault  of 
bad  bishops  and  abbots.  What  does  it  profit  ns  to  learn  that 
the  Holy  dee  has  been  brought  out  from  darkness  into  the 
light,  if  we  still  remain  buried  in  the  same  gloom  of  ignominy  ? 
But  v,e  lio[»e  tliat  you  are  destined  to  be  the  savior  of  Israel. 
Labor  then,  Most  Holy  Father,  once  more  to  raise  up  the 
kingdom  of  justice,  and  use  the  vigor  of  discipline  to  humble 
the  wicked  and  to  raise  the  courage  of  the  good." 

30.  On  his  return  to  Germany,  Henry  took  the  Pope  with 
him.  The  city  of  Beneventum  refused  to  open  its  gates  to  the 
Sovereign  Pontifl",  who,  at  the  emperor's  request,  pronounced 
against  it  a  sentence  of  excommunication.  Clement  made  bat 
a  short  visit  to  his  native  land,  and  hastened  back  to  Home. 
His  apostolic  seal  led  him  to  visit,  in  person,  the  churches  of 

I  Umbria,  the  deplorable  condition  of  which  he  had  learned 
from  the  letter  of  St.  Peter  Damian.  On  reaching  the  monas* 
tery  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aposello,  lie  was  seized  with  a  mortal 
disease,  before  having  accomplished  the  object  of  his  journey. 
His  last  thought  was  for  his  beloved  church  of  liamberg,  to 
which  ho  sent,  from  his  dying  couch,  a  confirnuttion  of  all  its 
former  privileges,  assuring  it,  in  the  most  touching  terms,  of 
his  unchanging  affection.  Clement  II.  died  on  the  9th  of 
October,  1047.  and  his  remain.^  were  tnken  to  Bamberg,  in 
obedience  to  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart. 

§  V.  Pontificate  of  Benedict  IX.  (Second  Period),  (November^ 

A.  D.  1047^uly  17, 1048). 

31.  On  Giristmas-Day,  1047,  Henry  III.  was  at  Polden,  in 

Saxony,  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  his  coronation  and  of 
tlic  exaltation  of  his  friend,  Clement  II.,  when  deputies 
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arrived  with  the  tidings  of  the  Pontiff's  death.    What  a 

sinking  lessoTi  on  the  brevity  of  all  earthly  greatness,  given 
in  the  midst  of  festal  rejoicings !  The  envoys  also  begged  that 
the  vacant  see  might  be  given  to  Halinard,  arch])ishop  of 
Ljonsy  a  prdate  of  distinguished  worth,  who  would  have 
inade  the  happiness  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  the  Holy 
See,  hut  that  his  unyielding  humility  steadily  refused  the 
great  dignity  thu^  pressed  upon  him.  The  Romans  thus 
showed  themselves  true  to  the  engagement  made  with  the 
emperor  in  the  preceding  year,  to  hold  no  Pontifical  election 
without  his  permission.  But  while  these  negotiations  were 
carried  on  in  (Germany,  events  had  taken  a  new  turn  at  Rome. 
Benedict  IX.  was  tired  of  his  solitary  and  retired  life.  Ambi- 
tion again  took  in  his  heart  the  place  so  long  tilled  by  other 
and  even  more  shameful  passions.  The  power  which  had  first 
raised  him  to  the  Pontifical  Chair  was  still  strong  enough  to 
restore  him  to  it  again ;  and,  to  the  consternation  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  he  whom  Peter  Damian  had  styled  "the  poisonous 
viper  of  the  Churcli,"  "another  Simon,"  a  "new  Giezi,"  once 
more  appeared  upon  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  (November  8,  a.  d. 
1047).  He  held  it  eight  months ;  hut  yielding,  at  length,  to 
repentance,  and  opening  his  heart  to  divine  grace,  he  called 
for  Bartholomew,  the  saintly  abhot  of  the  monastery  of  Grotta 
Ferrata,  made  a  full  confession  of  all  his  sins,  and  asked  the 
holy  religious  to  point  out  the  path  by  which  he  might  find 
rest  to  his  soul.  Faithful  to  his  high  calling,  Bartholomew 
spoke  to  him  the  words  of  truth.  He  assured  him  that  it 
was  no  longer  allowed  him  to  exercise  even  the  duties  of  the 
priesthood,  and  persuaded  him  to  give  up  at  once  all  the  ambi* 
tious  aims  which  had  ruined  his  life,  in  order  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  seeking  a  reconciliation  with  God  by  sincere  penance. 
Benedict,  great  at  length,  because  he  had  learned  humility, 
followed  the  advice,  voluntarily  abdicated  the  Pontifical  digu> 
ty,  and  embraced  the  monastic  life,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
>ly  abbot  who  had  just  placed  him  in  the  way  of  salvation ; 
a  lowly  religious^  in  the  convent  of  Grotta  Ferrata. 
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§  VI.  Pontificate  of  Damasus  II.  (July  17,  a.  d.  1048 — 

August  8, 1048). 

32.  On  the  very  day  of  Benedict's  final  abdication,  the 
Pontifical  tiara  was  bestowed  upon  Poppo,  bishop  of  Brixen, 

whom  tlij  emperor  had  ofiercJ  to  the  Roman  sufTragCj  as  a  dis- 
tina;uishod  and  virtuous  prolate.  He  was  elected  under  the 
name  of  Damasus  II.,  and  did  little  more  than  take  his  seat 
upon  the  chair  of  St  Peter ;  dying  at  Proeneste,  twenty-three 
days  after  his  promotion  (August  8,  A.  d.  1048).  The  heritt^e 
of  Damasus  was  to  fall  into  able  and  prudent  hands,  destined 
to  repair  the  ravages  of  paaL  btornia,  and  lu  prepaic  lixc  way 
for  great  deeds  to  come. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

{ I.  PomtncATs  OF  St.  Lso  IX.  (February  U,  a.  d.  1040— A^ril  19»  1054). 

]•  Eketioii  of  Brano^  bUhop  of  Toul,  to  the  Soverdga  Pontificate^2.  Conn- 
cil  of  Rome. — 3.  Council  of  Pavia.  St  John  Goalbcrt  founds  the  Monaa- 
ter}'  of  ValKs  Umbrosa.— 4.  Conncil  of  Bheimt.— 6.  Council  of  Menta.-^ 
0.  Berengarioa.  Lanfranc^T.  Heresy  of  Berengariua.— 8.  Hia  coodem* 
nation. — 9*  Ifieheel  Coraleriaa.  Eastera  8ohitnk-***10.  Gletiag  aeta  of  the 
life  of  St.  Leo. 
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%  IL  PosnncATB  or  Victoa  IL  (April  13,  jl  d.  1068 — July  28, 1057). 

11.  Election  of  Pope  Tictor  IL— 12.  Qneation  of  /nim/t teres.— 18.  Zeal  and 
humility  of  Pope  Victor  IT. — 14.  Councils  of  Lyons  and  of  Tonts.— 16. 
StatL  uf  the  Catliolic  world.— >16.  Death  of  tke  Bropeior  Henry  HL  Death 
of  Pope  Victor  II. 

§  III.  PoxTiFiCATi  OF  Stf.phe??  X.  (AiigTist  2,  A.  D.  1057 — Marcli  20,  1058). 
17.  KKCti.'ii  of  Stephen  X. — 18.  lib  zeal  fur  ecclesiastical  reform. — 19.  St 
Ptitcr  Damian  a  CardiaaL-— 20.  Death  of  Stephen  X. 

§  IV.  Scaiev  ov  BsNvmcT  X.  (April  5,  a.  d.  1088— Jannary,  1060). 

SI.  Schismatical  election  of  Benedict  X.  Protest  of  St  Peter  Damian. — 
22.  Deposition  of  Benedict  X    Election  of  Nicholas  IL 

I V.  PoKiiFtOATB  ov  NtCflOLAa  IL  (Jaonaiy  31,  a.  v.  1060 — June  24, 1061). 

23.  Council  of  Borne.  The  election  of  Popes  reserved  to  the  Cardinals.  Tlio 
right  of  confinnation  assigned  to  the  Emperors  of  Germany. — 24.  Council 
of  Amalfi.  Treaty  between  Nicholas  IL  and  Robert  Goiscard. — 26.  Heresy 
of  the  Nicbolaitea.  St  Peter  Damian  legato  to  Milan. — 26,  Mission  of 
St  Hugh,  abbot  of  Clmiy,  and  of  Carding  Ettenne,  to  France. — ^27.  Bek- 
tiona  of  Nieholas  IL  with  the  farioos  Cliristiaa  powera.^ — ^28.  Disordefs 
in  the  court  of  Henry  IV.  Death  of  Nicholaa  IL 

§  VL  PoimncATB  or  Ajlbxaitdbr  IL  (September  80, 1061 — April  30, 1073). 

89.  Election  of  Alexander  IL   Gadalons,  bishop  of  Parma,  antipope,  under 
the  name  of  HoBorina  IL — 30.  Struggle  between  the  lawful  Pontiff  and 
the  aotipope^  Depoaitioa  of  Cadaloua.— 3L  Hefeay  of  the  Incestaona.— 
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89.  St  Peter  Igneos. — 33.  Attempt  of  Heory  IV.  to  rcpudinte  Lis  lawful 
wife.  Legation  of  Peter  Damian  to  tbo  emperor. — 34.  Death  of  St.  l*eter 
DamiaD.  His  works. — 35^  Ck>nquest  of  England  by  William,  duke  of  No^ 
mandy. — 30.  Illustrious  saints  under  the  Pontificate  of  Alexaudor  11,^ 
37,  DiscipUne»  or  self-flagcliation. — 38,  Death  of  Alexander  II. 

§  L  Pontificate  of  St.  Leo  IX.  (February  11,  a.  d.  1049— 

AprU  19,  1054). 

1.  When  the  unexpected  news  of  the  death  of  Damasus 
II.  reached  Germany,  the  Emperor  Henry  III.  was  holding  a 
diet,  or  general  assembly  of  the  nobles  and  prelates,  at  Wonns.  . 
Among  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  present  on  the  occasion, 
was  a  holy  bishop  of  illustrions  hirth.  It  was  Bruno,  bishop 
of  Toiil,  count  of  Hapsburg,  a  relative  of  Conrad  the  Salic,  and 
cou.sin  of  Gerard  of  Alsncc,  duke  of  Upper  lA)rraine,  to  whom 
the  present  house  of  Lorraine  traces  its  pedi'rroc.  His  ecclesi- 
astical preferment  was,  however,  rather  due  to  his  personal 
worth  than  to  his  noble  alliances ;  and  he  had  already  worn 
the  mitre  twenty-two  years.  Baring  this  long  administration, 
he  gave  particular  attention  to  ^he  reform  of  monasteries ;  and 
later,  he  had  acted  as  mediator  between  Kodolph,  king  of 
Burgundy,  and  Ixnhpi  t,  king  of  France.  Repeated  journeys 
to  Rome  had  made  him  thoroughly  act^uainted  with  the  actual 
needs  of  the  Church,  and  the  best  remedies  to  be  applied. 
The  emperor  and  the  whole  diet  pointed  him  out  to  the  suf- 
frages of  the  Romans.  His  earnest  resistance  was  forced  to 
yield  to  the  general  wish  and  entreaty.  He  started  from  Toul 
on  foot,  and  in  a  pilgrim's  dress,  to  take  his  seat  upon  the  first 
throne  iu  the  world.  As  he  drew  near  to  Rome,  the  w^hole 
city  came  forth  to  welcome  him  with  songs  of  gladness.  After 
paying  his  devotions  to  the  tomb  of  the  apostles,  he  announced 
to  the  clergy  and  people  the  choice  which  the  emperor  had 
made  of  him,  begging  them  freely  to  make  known  their  w^ill, 
whatever  it  might  be,  that  the  election  might  ])e  carried  on  in 
accordance  with  the  canonical  rule.  "  Wo  came  in  spite  of 
.  ourself,"  he  added,   and  shall  be  happy  to  return  if  our  eleo> 
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fion  does  not  meet  with  uiuiiiimous  approval."  The  multitude 
ropliod  to  these  huinblo  ])rotestations  by  bearing  the  new  Pope 
in  triumph  to  tho  palace  of  SL  John  Lateran,  and  St.  Leo  IX. 
was  thus  enthroned  by  acclamation,  on  the  12th  of  February, 
A.  0. 1049.  Bruno  waa  accompanied  by  a  youthful  and  saintly 
religions  of  noble  and  lofty  character,  endowed  with  a  quick 
and  penetrating  mind  and  of  exemplary  rej^ilarity,  who  was  to 
illustrate  the  name  of  Ilildebrand.  The  iuoiik  I'or  whom  such 
a  high  destiny  was  in  store,  was  a  native  of  Home.  In  return- 
ing him  to  his  native  land,  Leo  bestowed  upon  the  Eomans  a 
splendid  gift  in  return  for  the  crown  he  had  just  received  at 
their  hands. 

2.  On  the  very  day  following  his  instalment  the  holy  and 
laborious  Pontiff  bcL'-iii  the  work  oi'  relorming  the  many  abuses 
under  which  the  Church  was  groaning.  He  openly  announced 
his  intention  of  dealing  severely  with  simony,  and  of  suspending 
from  ecclesiastical  functions  all  whom  he  found  tainted  with  the 
sm.  This  evil  was  so  prevalent  that  the  declaration  at  once 
drew  protests  from  all  the  Italian  bishops,  who  assured  the 
Pope  that  if  tlic  measure  were  carried  into  execution,  the  pas- 
toral ministry  must,  by  the  very  fact,  cease  in  most  churches. 
This  was  but  a  fresh  incentive  to  the  PontitT's  zeal.  Taking 
but  the  time  necessary  to  assemble  the  Italian  bishops  in  Boipe, 
he  opened  a  council  twenty-six  days  after  his  enthronement. 
The  crime  of  stmony,  which  he  was  resolved  to  pursue  in  all 
its  forms  and  by  all  tho  means  in  his  power,  wa.-  anathematized 
in  a  s«ii  ieft  of  disciplinary  canons.  Loo  had  first  .^hown  a  de- 
termination to  cut  off  the  evil  at  the  root,  by  suspending  those 
who  had  wittingly  been  ordained  by  a  simoniacal  prelate  ^  but 
at  the  prayer  of  the  bishops,  he  contented  himself  with  renew- 
ing the  sentence  of  bis  predecessor,  Clement  II.,  admitting  the 
ofTenders  to  the  functions  of  the  sacred  ministry  after  the  per- 
formance of  pul  lic  penance. 

3.  Ajs,  of  old,  tSt.  Peter  visited  the  churches  of  Judca,  to 
eoniirm  them  in  the  spirit  of  faith  and  fervor,  so  St.  Leo  IX. 
would  visit  the  various  churches  of  the  West^  to  restore  the 
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discipline  so  long  in  a  state  of  desuetudC;  and  to  combat  the 
Rpirit  of  disorder  and  darkness  which  ruled  without  restraint 
His  Pontificate  was  one  continued  journey,  undertaken  for  the 
good  and  edification  of  the  Church.    We  first  find  him  in  Pavia, 
at  the  head  of  a  council,  promulgating  for  Upper  It^ily  the  laws 
which  he  had  just  decreed  against  simony  and  clerical  incon- 
tinence.   In  the  course  of  his  journey  he  visits  Vallis  Umbrosa, 
an  already  well-known  monastery,  lately  founded  under  some- 
what remarkable  circumstances,  by  a  noble  Florentine,  St. 
John  Gualbert  (a.  d.  1039).    Gualbert's  brother  had  been  mur- 
dered by  a  gentleman  of  the  country,  with  whom  he  was  on 
unfriendly  terms.    It  happened,  on  Good  Friday,  that  John, 
attended  by  his  men-at-arms,  met  his  brother's  murderer.  The 
sight  of  the  guilty  man  inflamed  in  his  heart  the  desire  of  ven- 
geance, and,  drawing  his  sword,  he  was  about  to  kill  him. 
The  murderer  fell  upon  his  knees,  and,  holding  his  arms  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  besought  him  by  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
'  Kuflered  on  that  day,  to  spare  his  life.    The  young  nobleman, 
deeply  affected  by  the  appeal,  held  out  his  hand  to  the  mur- 
derer of  his  brother,  and  meekly  said  to  him,  "  I  cannot  refuse 
what  is  asked  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.    I  give  you  not 
<»iily  your  life,  but  my  friendship  forever.    Beg  of  God  that  He 
may  pardon  me  my  sin."    John  Gualbert  was  a  new  man.  His 
ouly  ambition  now  was  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  service 
of  God.    After  a  novitiate  of  some  years  in  the  monastery  of 
San  Miniato,  in  Florence,  he  withdrew  to  a  lonely  valley,  deeply 
shaded  by  willows  (Vallis  Umbrosa),  where  he  founded  a  con- 
vent under  the  reformed  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  and  even  more 
austere  than  the  congregation  of  Cluny.     St.  John  Gualbert 
was  the  first,  except  choir  religious,  who  received  into  his  order 
converts,  or  /a^-brothers,  for  the  discharge  of  external  offices. 

4.  Such  were  the  man  and  the  institution  distinguished  by 
St  Leo  with  especial  honor.  It  wog  part  of  his  plan  of 
universal  restoration  to  surround  himself  with  all  the  elements 
that  could  secure  the  triumph  of  his  reforms.  Ljy^^^tcly 
after  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Pavia,  the  Pope'vl^P^^TOgne, 
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h  confer  with  Ilcary  IIL  on  the  most  eflcctual  means  to  rid 
his  empire  of  simony  and  clerical  incontinence,  those  two 
plagne-spots  which  he  had  undertaken  to  remove  from  the  body 
of  the  Church.    Ho  then  signified  his  intention  of  visiting 

France,  to  preside  over  a  natiunal  couikiI,  and  to  provide  for 
the  wants  of  that  country  by  promulgating  the  wise  decrees  he 
was  striving  to  enforce  in  Italy  and  Germany.  This  report 
alirmed  the  simoniacal  prelates,  and  the  nobles  who  were  in 
possession  of  unjustly  acquired  church  property.  The  king  of  ' 
Fmnce,  Henry  I.,  was  beset  with  base  intrigues,  to  deter  him 
from  lending  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  the  convocation  of 
the  council  mentioned  by  Leo  IX.  It  was  represented  to  him 
that  the  honor  and  prerogatives  of  his  crown  were  at  stake  if 
the  Pope  performed  any  such  act  of  jurisdiction  within  his 
kingdom.  The  weak  monarch  yielded  to  the  false  reasoning. 
He  informed  the  Sovereign  PontilT  that  being  at  that  moment 
deeply  engaged  with  some  military  movements,  he  should  be 
uiablc  to  meet  him  at  Rheims,  and  he  therefore  begged  him  fo 
•Icier  his  intended  visit.  The  leading  principle  of  St.  Leo's 
heroic  zeal  was  to  face  all  difficulties  at  the  outset.,  He  thus 
answered  the  French  envoys :  We  cannot  break  our  engage- 
mimt  with  St.  Remigius ;  we  shaU  go  to  dedicate  his  church ;  we 
rely  upon  the  piety  of  the  French  nation ;  and  if  we  find  at 
Rheiins  any  prelates  whose  souls  are  more  obedient  to  the  call 
of  religion  than  to  fear  oV  the  monarch,  with  them  will  we  bold 
the  intended  council."  The  Pope  accordingly  appeared  in 
Hheims  on  the  2d  of  October,  A.  D.  1049.  He  had  not  miscalcn- 
bted  the  love  and  veneration  of  the  people  of  France  for  the  head 
of  the  Church.  He  was  met  by  an  immense  multitude  of  the 
faithful,  g  ithcrcil  together  from  all  the  surroundiniij  piovinees. 
In  their  presence  be  proceeded  to  the  solemn  nntlientieation  of 
the  relics  of  St.  Remigius,  which  ho  wished  to  bear  hi  jK'rson 
to  the  new  church,  just  raised  in  honor  of  the  holy  Apostle  of 
the  Franks,  after  which  he  gave  his  attention  to  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  his  journey — the  holding  of  a  national  council.  The 
decrees  of  Home  and  Pavia,  against  simony  and  relaxation  nf 
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discipline,  were  solemnly  promulgated.  The  Pope  deposed 
several  scandalous  prelates,  received  others  to  penance,  and 
showed  the  most  merciful  indulgence  toward  those  who  gave 
signs  of  sincere  repentance.  The  Council  of  llheims  (1049)  was 
pecuHar  in  this,  that  all  the  sessions  were  opened  by  the  sing- 
ing of  the  Ven'i  Creator.  This  is  the  first  witness  we  find  of 
•  the  antiquity  of  this  hymn,  of  which  the  author  is  unknown. 

5.  Having  thus  attended  to  the  wants  of  religion  in  France, 
the  tireless  Pontiff  returned  to  Germany,  where  he  held  a  sec- 
ond council,  at  Mentz,  in  November,  a.  d.  1049.  The  emperor, 
the  bishops,  and  the  leading  members  of  the  German  nobility 
were  present.  The  council,  like  that  held  in  France,  was  chiofl} 
concerned  in  rooting  out  the  evils  caused  in  the  country  hy 
simony  and  the  sacrilegious  marriages  of  priests.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  Pope  made  the  archbishops  of  Cologne 
arch-chancellors  of  the  Roman  Church  and  cardinal-priests  of 
the  title  of  St.-John'hefore-ihc-Latin'Gate.  Both  these  digni- 
ties have  now  passed  into  disuse,  and  the  archbishops  of 
Cologne  derive  from  them  only  the  privilege  of  wearing  the 
red  dress  of  the  cardinals.  Leo  returned  to  Italy  immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  council.  On  his  way  through  Lorraine 
he  took  with  him  Humbert,  abbot  of  Moyen-Moutier,  whom  he 
made  bishop  and  cardinal,  and  who  soon  after  became  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  prelates  of  his  age,  both  by  his  learning  and  by 
his  valuable  services  to  the  Church.  At  Siponto,  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  Gargano,  the  Pope  held  another  council,  which  deposed 
two  simoniacal  archbishops  (a.  d.  1050).  A  few  months  later  a 
general  council  of  the  Italian  bishops  was  convoked,  at  Rome, 
to  condemn  the  heresy  of  Berengarius. 

G.  The  lessons  of  St.  Fulbert  of  Chartres  had  given  a 
powerful  impulse  to  the  study  of  theology.  Among  the  many 
disciples  who  thronged  to  hear  his  eloquent  teachings,  he  had 
marked  one  of  those  proud,  rash  spirits,  unsatisfied  by  truth, 
seemingly  governed  by  some  hidden  afiinity  for  error  and  para- 
dox, ever  the  sport  of  a  wild  and  unbridled  imagination.  Th 
youth  was  Berengarius.    After  some  years  spent  in  tb*^  ^^t^booJ 
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of  St.  Folberf ,  lie  retnrned  to  Tonrs,  his  native  city,  and  opened 

public  Loiiforenees,  at  first  with  great  success.  Hi?  address  was 
animated  and  brilliant;  lie  displayed  a  remarkable  erudition  for 
his  day,  and  possessed  the  faculty  of  pleasing  the  masses.  But 
he  showed  more  wit  than  deep  learnings  more  brilliancy  than 
solidity,  and  his  snccess  was  due  rather  to  a  bold  and  new 
stylo  than  to  the  true  "offspring  of  genius — great  and  deep 
tlioivzht.  Stiil  Lis  doctrine  had  hitherto  been  as  unimpeachable 
as  his  life  was  regular;  there  was  nothing  as  yet  in  the  young 
and  brilliant  professor  that  could  foreshadow  the  future  heresi- 
arch.  Wounded  self-love  was  the  stumbling-block  which  caused 
bis  &U.  He  heard  one  day  that  a  learned  stranger  had  come 
from  Pavia,  where  he  had  snccessfUly  studied  theology  and 
pn»r:ine  literature,  and  was  now  bringing  to  France  the  treasures 
of  science  gathered  beyund  the  mountains.  It  was,  indeed, 
Lanfranc,  a  learned  Italian,  on  his  way  to  the  monastery  lately 
founded  by  SL  Uerluin,  at  Bee,  and  which  his  name  iras  des* 
tined  to  clothe  with  glory.  Berengarius  wished  to  bold  a  dis- 
putation with  the  stranger,  whom  his  yanity  represented  to 
him  as  a  rival.  These  literary  jousts,  in  which  science  tilted 
with  the  aiiiis  of  courtesy,  were  much  practised  at  this  period. 
Berengarius  was  worsted,  and  his  pride  could  uot  brook  the  de- 
feat. Lanfranc  ^as  soon  afterward  named  ^colatre  {9chola$' 
(im)  or  professor,  at  the  monastery  of  Bee,  and  bis  lectures 
were  attended  by  all  the  youth  of  France.  The  school  of 
Tours  was  soon  emptied  by  his  reputation.  Berengarius,  hoping 
to  win  by  novelties  what  he  had  lost  by  a  crushing  compari- 
son  with  a  superior  rival,  became  a  sectary. 

7.  Taking  up  the  discussion  raised  in  the  ninth  century,  on 
the  mystery  of  tlie  Eucharist,  he  publicly  taught  that  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  not  really  and  substantially  present  in  the 
adorable  Saeianient  of  the  altar,  but  in  a  figurative  nuumer, 
and  by  impanation,  as  was  afterward  held  by  Luther,  the  leader 
of  Protestantism.'^   Scotus  Erigena  had  said  the  same  a  hun- 

*  It  may  bo  useful  to  reai.irk  Uiat  ilie  Ltilhcrans  and  Calvioists  iiave  tried  to  eaUiblish  a 
kiod  €f  buiiorioBl  Mnditioti  of  Uieir  •non  on  ibe  dogma  of  tlto  rool  pretsnco  b/  quodof 
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dred  years  before,  when  Paschasius  Radbcrtus  eloquently  vin- 
dicated the  Catholic  doctrine.  Still  Berengarius  had  followers. 
He  must  also  found  a  school ;  but  in  the  course  of  his  reasoning 
he  did  not  long  hold  the  same  opinions.  In  short,  his  was  the  lot 
of  all  hercsiarchs.  who  are  ever  doomed  to  wander  more  widely 
in  proportion  as  they  recede  from  the  centre  of  unity.  Beren- 
garius affected  to  cloak  his  errors  with  the  name  of  Scotus 
•  Erigena.  Lanfranc  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  the  lists  even  on 
that  ground ;  he  defended  Paschasius  Radbertus  and  the  Cath- 
ohc  belief  in  the  real  presence.  Meanwhile  the  nexV  heresy 
was .  progressing.  Hugh,  bishop  of  Langres,  took  the  field 
against  it.  Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  when  St.  Leo  IX. 
called  the  case  before  his  tribunal,  in  the  Council  of  Home,  held 
in  1050.  The  new  doctrine  was  condemned,  and  its  author 
summoned  to  defend  himself,  in  person,  before  a  more  numer- 
ous council,  convoked  in  the  same  year  at  Vercelli. 

8.  Instciid  of  answering  the  summons,  Berengarius  was 
busy  spreading  his  error  in  Normandy.  Duke  William  called 
together,  at  Brionne,  the  most  learned  bishops  and  abbots  of 
his  states,  to  confer  with  the  heresiarch.  Berengarius  was 
covered  with  confusion.  Returning  to  Chartres,  he  wrote  to  the 
clergy  of  that  church  a  letter  full  of  insults  against  the  Pope 
md  the  Roman  Church.  In  speaking  of  Leo  he  styles  him  not 
poniifcx,  but  j^ompifcx ;  the  Roman  Church  is  no  longer  Catho- 
lic, but  Satanic.  This  is  a  foretaste  of  Luther's  style  of  ad- 
dress toward  Leo  X.  The  Council  of  Vercelli,  nevertheless, 
prosecuted  the  matter.  The  work  of  Scotus  Erigena  was 
solemnly  condemned  and  consigned  to  the  flames.  The  first 
sentence  of  Rome  against  Berengarius  was  renewed  ;  and  "  he 
who  wished,"  says  Lanfranc,  "  to  deprive  the  Church  of  the 
communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  himself 
cast  out  from  the  bosom  of  the  Church."  The  new  error  had  taken 
rise  in  the  heart  of  France ;  and  all  France  rose  up  against  it,  and 
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aguinst  ils  author.  Bishops,  nobles,  abbots,  the  most  IcanicJ 
menilx  i  s  of  the  clergy,  hastened  from  ail  parts  of  the  land  to 
neet  in  Paris ;  and  there,  in  tho  presence  of  King  Henry  I., 
tlmr  nnanimotis  voice  was  raised  in  condemnation  of  Bcrongor 
rivs  and  his  followers,  and  ihej  declared  that  unless  the  here- 
tic? retracted,  '*  the  aniiy  of  France,  led  by  the  derg}'  in 
ecclesiastical  dress,  would  hunt  them  out  of  every  lurking- 
place,  and  force  them  to  submit,  with  the  alternative  of  death  ' 
if  they  refused."  Berengarius  still  held  out  against  this  over- 
whelming  unanimity  of  opposition,  and  continued  in  his  errors 
nntil  the  Pontificate  of  St.  Gregory  VIT.,  when  ho  sincerely 
abjured  them  in  a  council  held  at  Rome  (a.  d.  1078),  and  with- 
drew to  the  monastery  of  St.  Cosmo,  near  Tours,  whore  he  died> 
after  a  course  of  sincere  penance. 

« 

9.  The  grief  experienced  by  St  Leo,  on  seeing  the  broken 
chain  of  heresies  taken  up  again  by  Berengarius  in  the  West, 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  tidings  of  the  revolt  of  the  IJy- 
zantiiie  Greeks  against  the  Roman  Church.  The  Patriarchs 
of  Constantinople  had  long  aimed  at  spiritual  supremacy  in  the 
East,  and  made  every  effort  to  obtain  from  the  Popes  the  con- 
firmation of  the  presumptuous  title  of  Ecumenical  Patriarch, 
which  they  had  arrogated  to  themselves  on  their  own  authority. 
The  dogma  of  the  Roman  primacy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  so 
unquestionable,  that  the  Patriarchs  dared  not  generally  attack 
or  openly  disavow  it.  Hence  arose  a  hard  struggle  between 
conscience  and  passion,  submission  and  revolt.  The  struggle 
had  its  crises ;  and  we  have  at  last  reached  the  decisive  one. 
Michael  Cerukrius,  who  had  onco  been  banished  for  his  share 
in  a  pblitical  conspiracy,  afterward  embraced  a  religious  life 
and  was  taken  from  his  monastery  by  Constantine  Monomachus 
to  sit  upon  the  Patriarchal  throne  of  Constantinople,  The 
tli:iracter  of  the  new  Patriarch  was  about  equally  coniixRuided 
of  ambition,  pride,  a  love  of  display,  an  anxious  and  restless 
fl^rit.  To  him  the  Apostolic  sovereignty  of  Uie  Roman  Church 
|||p«lnit  a  hateful  superiority,  which  it  was  his  aim  to  over- 
Sow,  ^Eesaming  all  the  charges  brought  against  the  Latins 
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hy  Photius,  he  added  some  of  his  own  to  the  list,  such  as  not 
chanting  the  Alleluia  in  Lent;  eating  the  flesh  of  animals  that 
had  been  strangled ;  conferring  baptism  by  a  single  immersion ; 
consecrating  imleavened  bread  (upon  which  point  he  dwelt 
with  special  emphasis) ;  not  honoring  the  relics  and  images  of 
saints  ;  shaving  the  bear<l,  etc.  With  the  assistance  of  Leo  of 
Acrida,  metropolitan  of  Bulgaria,  and  Nicetas,  a  monk  of 
Studiiuiu  he  drew  up  a  synodal  letter,  setting  forth  all  these 
grounds  of  complaint,  and  excommunicated  the  Roman  Ghnrcb, 
in  the  name  of  the  Greeks,  the  faUh/ul  ffuardiam  0/  tfte  emngeUe 
faUL  Michael  began  the  work  of  separation  by  closing  all  the 
churches  and  nionasterics  of  the  Latias  throughout  his  juris- 
diction, until  thev  shuuid  conform  to  the  Greek  rite.  He  ex- 
communicated ail  who  had  recourse  to  the  Holy  See,  and 
rebaptized  all  the  fai^ful  who  had  received  the  sacrament 
according  to  the  Koman  rite.  St.  Leo  answered  Michael  Oeru- 
laiius  by  a  long  letter,  in  which  he  vindicated  the  Roman 
Church  with  equal  erudition  and  mildness.  He  showed,  in 
their  true  light,  all  the  points  of  dogma,  or  of  mere  discipline, 
assailed  by  the  Greeks ;  he  dwelt  upon  tho  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  custom  of  consecrating  unleavened  bread,  etc. 
The  letter  was  sent  to  Constantinople  in  chaige  of  three 
legates,  among  whom  was  the  learned  Cardinal  Humbert.  The 
Homan  envoys  easily  confuted  the  empty  quibbles  of  Cerula- 
rius  and  his  adherents.  But  as  it  formed  no  part  of  the  Patri- 
archs desire  to  clear  up  particular  points  of  doctrine,  but  only  to 
throw  off  the  supremacy  of  the  Homan  See,  he  gave  but  little 
heed  to  the  unanswerable  demTmstrations  of  the  legates.  For 
him  the  question  was  removed  from  the  sphere  of  theology ;  it 
was  resumed  in  this  one  point :  "  The  seat  of  the  empire  having 
been  tran.^rerred  by  Constantino  to  the  shores  of  Asia,  the 
spiritual  sovereignty  was  no  longer  due  to  Home,  but  to  Con- 
stantinople." Hence  theological  proofs  and  arguments  carried 
no  conviction  to  his  mmd.  The  Pope's  legates  then  did  tho 
only  thing  that  could  have  been  of  any  possible  use.  They 
went  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  on  tho  IGth  of  July,  a.  d.  1054, 
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audi  ID  the  presence  of  the  whole  people,  solemoly  laid  upoii 
the  altar  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  Michael  Ceru? 

larins  and  his  adherents.    In  leaving  the  Basilica,  they  shook 
the  dust  i rum  their  feet,  exclaiming :  "  May  God  behold  and 
judge ! "    And  then  the  ambassadors  of  the  Holy  See  returned 
to  Rome.    Photius  did  not  hesitate  to  use  a  lie  when  the 
tnamph  of  his  cause  was  at  stake.   Cerukrius  was  true  to  this 
traditional  faithlessness.   He  translated  the  sentence  of  ex- 
eommnnication  into  Greek,  falsifying  its  leading  claases,  and, 
thus  altered,  it  was  read  to  the  people.    The  crafty  prelate 
gave  himself  the  satisfaction  of  excommuuicatiug,  in  turn,  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff^  and  of  erasing  his  name  from  the  sacred  dip- 
tychs.   He  wrote  to  the  three  Eastern  Patriarchs,  urging  all 
the  arguments  that  pride  and  hatred  oould  suggest,  to  withdraw 
them  from  the  communion  of  the  Roman  Church.    The  effect 
prudiiied  by  these  letters  upon  the  Patriiirchs  of  Alexandria 
aad  JcriL^alem  is  not  known.    The  prelate  of  Antioch  answered 
by  vindicating  the  Latins  from  some  of  the  charges,  blaming 
them  on  others,  but  not  to  an  extent  that  could  warrant  a  8ep> 
aration.   Michael  Cerularius,  disregarding  these  considerations, 
continued  his  unceasing  efforts  to  spread  and  strengthen  the 
sdiism,  during  the  short  reigns  of  Theodora  and  Michael  Stra- 
toiiicus,  who  successively  held  the  imperial  sceptre  after  the 
death  of  Constantino  Monomachus  (a.d.  1054-1057).    He  be- 
came yet  bolder  under  Isaac  Gomnenus,  whose  usurpation  he  had 
helped ;  bat  his  rashness  caused  his  fall.    Gomnenus,  unable 
to  bear  with  his  presumption,  banished  him  to  the  island  of 
Proconncsus  (i05'J),  where  he  died  the  same  year.    The  schism 
did  not  expire  with  its  author,  nor  yet  was  it  irretrievably  con- 
summated.   Nothing  was  yet  formally  decided  against  the 
Roman  primacy;  but  if  the  Greek  Ghurch  was  not  entirely 
separated,  it  was  stUI  full  of  schismatics  and  reduced  to  a  des- 
perate  condition.    Deprived  of  its  divine  life-giving  principle 
nnd  reduced  to  a  purely  puiilical  existence,  it  enjoyed  from  that 
moment,  and  only  ut  intervals,  a  semblance  of  unity  and  iilc. 
The  Kaatern  empire  was  Mling  back  into  a  state  of  greater 
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weakiie:35  than  ever.  The  diviJcJ  strenjjth  of  the  Arabs  gavo 
rise  to  a  new  power,  wliich  was  begiimmg  to  insult  the  Greek 
frontiers.  Tiiia  new  clemeat  (the  Turkish)  was  of  Tartar  origin  ; 
its  seat  of  power,  the  shores  of  ihe  Caspiaa  Sea.  Some  of  these 
people  dwelt  in  cities  and  had  fixed  abodes,  others  lived  a  roTinpc 
life,  under  leaders  of  (heir  own  choice.  The  bravest  and  luo^t 
succcssfui  oi  these  chiefs  was  Seljuk,  who  seized  upon  Khonissan, 
embraced  Islamism,  and  founded  the  Seljukiaa  dynasty.  His 
son,  Togrul-Beg,  having  lent  the  support  of  hisarm^  to  Cayem, 
caliph  of  Bagdad,  received  the  dignity  of  Enur^-Omrah,  with 
the  exercise  of  unlimited  power.  He  possessed  himself  of  the 
greater  part  of  Peroia,  raid  waa  ihc  lival  sultun  of  his  dynasty. 
His  swuid  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  uc])liew,  Alp-Arslau 
(10G2),  who  carried  its  conquering  sway  to  the  bounds  of  tho 
Greek  empire.  Such  was  the  power  which  was  to  succeed  the 
exhausted  strength  of  the  Arabs,  and  renew  the  struggle  of  Is- 
lamism against  Christianity.  The  Seljukian  Turks  reached  this 
degree  of  power  at  the  time  when  Michael  Cerularius  was 
drawing  ihe  Ureek  Church  deeper  lulo  sdiism,  under  Constan-  ^ 
tine  Monomachus. 

10.  The  course  of  events  in  the  East  has  drawn  us  beyond 
out  chronological  position.  True  to  his  projected  course  of 
reform,  St  Leo,  after  the  Council  of  Vercelli,  once  more  set 
out  for  (lerinany;  recondled  the  emperor  to  Andrew,  king 
of  Hungary,  and  obtained  bis  help  agjiinst  the  Normans  in  Ibily. 
These  strangers,  who  had  settled  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
under  the  Pontificate  of  Benedict  ViXI.,  haid  taken  Apulia  from 
the  Greeks  and  were  now  harassing  the  principality  of  Bene- 
Ventura,  long  since  incorporated  in  the  estates  of  the  Iloly 
See.  Tlie  Germans  were  defeated  in  the  blootly  battle  of  . 
Dragonara  (a.  d.  10-53),  and  the  Pope,  who  awaited  ihe  issue 
of  the  contest  in  a  neighboring  city,  also  remained  in  the  power 
of  the  Normans.  The  conquerors  prostrated  themselves  at  his 
feet,  offered  him  the  homage  of  their  victories  over  the  GreekF^ 
and  received  in  advance  a  sort  of  investiture  for  what  they 
might  yel  aci^uiie.    Nor  was  it  in  vain.    The  Iwu  iliastrious 
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brothers.  Robert  and  Roger  Guiscard,  durinir  the  latter  half  of 
tlii.-:  century  eompleted  the  conquest  of  all  the  possessions  held 
by  the  Greeks.  To  this  they  added  Sicily,  which  they  wrested 
from  tho  Saracens,  ihw  fonning  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  All  these  acqnisitions  they  presented  in  homage  to 
the  Popes.  Shortly  before  this  expedition,  Leo  IK»  had  de* 
cided  the  African  prlm:icy  in  Liwn'  of  the  bishop  of  Carthage. 
The  wretched  liierarchy  of  the  once  flourishing  oliurch  of  Af- 
rica was  now  reduced  to  Eve  bishops,  and  they  were  difided 
on  a  qaestion  of  precedence. 

After  the  defeat  at  Dragonara,  the  Pope  returned  to  Rome. 
He  was  but  fifty  years  old,  and  promised  still  to  console  the 
Church  by  nuniy  glorious  deeds;  but  death  cut  short  the  course 
of  his  nrujects  and  iainionfjc  labors  of  restoration  and  reform 
(April  19,  A.  D.  1054).  He  had  met  with  many  obstacles  to  his 
work  from  the  clergy  of  Lombardy  and  Germany.  These  ob- 
sfacles^  simony  and  ii^continencc,  will  increase  through  the  sup- 
port received  from  tho  secnLir  power.  The  successors  of  Leo 
IX.,  in  their  rapid  passajre,  will  want  time  to  confirm  so  neces- 
£:iry  and  so  diilicuit  a  roiorm.  But  it  shall  be  accoinplishod  ; 
for  ihc  treasures  of  divine  mercy  have  in  sstore  the  genius  of 
Hildebrand,  appointed  to  raise  up  society,  tottering  upon  the 
brink  of  the  abyss. 

1 11.  Pontificate  of  Victor II.  (April  13, 1055 — July  28, 1057). 

11.  At  the  time  of  Leos  death,  Hilde brand  was  as  yet  but 
eub^eacon  of  the  Eoman  Church ;  yet  such  was  the  general 
confidence  in  his  intelligence  and  virtue,  that  the  Roman  clergy 
sent  him  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor  Henry  III., 

to  ask  that  he  would  himself  name  the  candidate  he  deemed 
most  worthy  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  An  important  mudiii- 
cation  had  iatelv  been  effected  in  the  manner  of  the  Pontiii- 
od  elections,  which  were  thenceforward  to  bo  exclusively  re- 
served to  the  cardinals  (a.  d.  1054) .  These  dignitaries  under* 
iteod  thfr  necessiij  of  maintaining,  between  the  Church  and 
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ihe  empire,  the  union  which  constitutod  the  mutual  strength 
of  the  two  powers  ;  and  they  thought  it  fitting,  under  the  cir- 
cumstinces,  to  appeal  to  the  wisdom  of  Henry  III.  The  cor- 
rectness of  his  views  had  already  been  tested,  and  the  glorious 
Pontificate  of  St.  Leo  IX.  had  just  given  to  the  world  a  splen- 
did proof  that  the  emperor  knew  how  to  appreciate  men. 
Moreover,  Ilildebrand  was  intrusted  with  the  management  of 
the  delicate  negotiation,  and  his  tact  was  to  remove  or  prevent 
all  the  difficulties  that  might  arise.  Henry  called  a  general 
diet  of  the  empire  at  Mentz,  and  then  at  Augsburg,  to  decide 
this  important  matter,  arid  left  the  choice  of  the  future  Pontiff 
i6  the  judgment  of  Hildebrand,  who  named  Gebhardt,  bishop 
of  Eichstadt  and  chancellor  of  the  empire.  Gebhardt  made  a 
most  honorable  resistance  to  the  dignity  thus  forced  upon  him. 
He  carried  his  humility  to  an  excess,  of  which  the  intention  is 
beyond  all  praise,  even  spreading  reports  unfavorable  to  him- 
self, in  order  to  escape  a  burden  which  he  so  much  dreaded. 
For  six  months  ho  steadily  held  out  in  his  refusal,  and  only 
yielded  at  length  to  the  emperor's  entreaties  that  he  would 
sacrifice  his  personal  modesty  to  the  good  of  the  whole  Church. 

Since  you  require  it,"  said  he,  "  though  deeply  conscious  of 
my  utter  unworthiness,  I  obey  your  orders,  and  devote  myself 
without  reserve  to  the  service  of  St.  Peter  ;  but  you  must  also 
promise  to  give  to  St.  Peter  what  of  right  belongs  to  him. 
This  remark  applied  to  the  ecclesiastical  estates  which  Henry 
IIL,  like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  unjustly  retained  without 
a  scruple. 

12.  At  this  period  the  great  question  which  was  soon  to  dis- 
turb all  the  West,  under  tlie  name  of  ihe  loar  of  invcdiiurc^  was 
just  arising  between  the  Popes  and  the  emperors.  To  ap- 
preciate its  nature  and  importance,"  says  Monsignore  Palma, 
it  must  be  borne  in  r.iind  that,  under  the  feudal  system, 
bishops  and  abbots,  especially  in  Germany,  held  not  only  lands 
and  forests,  but  even  castles  and  cities,  as  fiefs  of  the  empire. 
According  to  the  laws  then  in  force,  the  vassals  of  the  crown 
could  enter  into  the  possession  of  a  fief  oidy  after  an  oath  of 
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fealty  and  homage,  made  to  the  emperor.   The  law  was,  in 

all  justice,  as  binding  upon  the  ecclesiastical  lords  as  upon 
the  other  great  vassals.  But  the  way  too  easily  led  to  abuse." 
By  a  usurpation  of  power,  princes,  failing  to  distinguish  between 
the  domanial  and  spiritual  authority,  claimed  to  confer  both  by 
investiture.  They  ordered  that  the  pastoral  staff  and  ring  of  a 
deceased  prelate  or  abbot,  should  be  placed  in  their  hands;  and 
these  badges  of  the  spiritual  power  they  assumed  the  right  of  be- 
stowing at  pleasure  :  this  was  called  the  investiture  hf  the  ring  and  • 
crosier.  Thus,  in  defiance  of  all  canonical  rules,  the  choice  of 
bishops  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  diocesan  clergy  and 
of  the  metropolitan,  and  that  of  the  abbots  from  the  religious 
of  their  community.  Tho  emperor,  who  bestowed  the  badges  of 
anthority,  was  supposed  to  confer  the  authority  itself ;  and  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  pow- 
er was  thus  ignored.  What  the  episcopal  or  abbatial  elections 
could  be,  when  in  tho  hands  of  irreligious  or  even  of  simply  ava- 
ricious princes,  may  readily  be  imagined.  Ecclesiastical  trusts 
and  dignities  became  marketable  commodities,  and  at  once  there 
arose  a  groat  traffic  in  bishoprics  and  abbacies.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  question  of  investitures  is  no  longer  what  it  has  been 
represented  hy  hoistiie  writers — a  question  self-love — a  hioudf/ 
mr  about  mere  trifles;  it  is  the  Church's  struggle  for  the  free- 
dom of  her  ministry,  for  the  right  which  she  has  ever  claimed, 
in  every  age  and  under  every  form  of  government,  of  saving 
snnls  and  preaching  the  truths  of  the  gospel. 

13.  The  tlanie  did  not,  however,  break  forth  iu  the  Pontifi- 
cate of  Gebhardt.  who  ascended  the  Papal  throne  under  the 
name  of  Victor  li.  (April  13,  10o-3).  As  chancellor  of  the 
empire  he  had  opposed  ail  his  influence  to  the  call  for  help 
against  the  Normans,  addressed  by  his  predecessor,  Leo  IX., 
to  the  Emperor  Henry  III.  Now  that  he  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  that  warliLe  people,  whoso  arms  were  coatinuiilly  in- 
vading some  new  province  of  the  Holy  See,  he  fully  luider- 
stood  the  critical  situation.  lie  remembered  now  that  the 
bloody  defeat  of  Dragonara  was,  to  a  certain  extent^  due  to 
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him,  j-tiite  he  had  dissuaded  the  emperor  from  sending  a  stronger 
auxiliary  force  to  Italy;  and  he  bitterly  exclaimed  :  Quod  fecii 
SauluB.  Paulum  paii  n^ene  est !  "  It  is  just  that  Paul  should 
atone  for  the  fault  which  Saul  oommitted.''  The  holy  PonlaiF 
studiously  endeavored  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor. 
In  the  year  he  held  a  great  council  in  Florence,  at  which 
the  emperor  was  present.  Here  Victor  solcuuiiy  confirmed  all 
tho  decrees  of  Leo  IX.  against  the  alienation  of  Church  prop^ 
erty,  against  simony  and  incontinence  in  clerics,  and,  in  fine, 
against  the  heresy  of  Bercngarlus.  The  Pontiff's  severity 
greatly  incensed  the  guilty.  His  life  was  even  attempted  by 
a  sub-deacou,  who  threw  poison  into  the  chalice  which  Victor 
used  in  co]ebr;\ting  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  The  intended  crime  was 
discovered  and  tliwarted  by  a  miraculous  interposition  of  Prov- 
idence. 

14.  While  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  presided  in  person  at  the 
Council  of  Florence,  his  legate,  Hildehrand,  held  one  in  Lyons, 

to  check  the  ravages  made  by  simony  in  the  churches  of  Bur- 
gundy. Tlie  Archbishop  of  Embrun  was  convicted  of  having 
bought  the  episcopal  dignity.  He  acknowledged  his  guilt  and 
was  deposed.  Lipert  of  Gap  underwent  a  similar  punishment, 
and  his  see  was  given  to  a  holy  monk^  named  Amoul  (a.  n.  1055) . 
Hildebrnnd  convoked  another  council  at  Tours.  Berengarins 
appeared  in  person,  and  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  his 
lenrned  adversary  Lanfranc.  The  heretic  resorted  to  all  the 
subtleties,  all  the  artifices  of  logic,  to  support  bis  error;  but, 
overcome  at  length  by  the  superiority  and  powerful  reasoning 
of  Lanfranc,  he  acknowledged  himself  defeated^  placed  a  formal 
retractation  in  the  hands  of  the  legate,  and  promised  thenceforth 
to  hold  no  other  hi^lief,  on  the  Sacrament  oi  the  l^iu  liarist,  than 
that  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Xiiis  pledge  also  was  soon  to  be 
broken. 

The  Emperor  Henry  III.  sent  deputies  to  the  Council  of 
Tours,  to  compkm  that  Ferdinand  1.,  king  of  Castile,  had  as- 
sumed tho  imperial  dignity,  and  to  request  the  Pope's  legate  to 
fuibiu  liiui,  under  pain  of  cxcommuuicatiuu,  any  further  u^urpa- 
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tion  of  a  title  to  whiL-h  ho  liad  no  claim.  The  fathers  of  the 
council  and  the  Pope,  who  were  consulted  on  tlie  subject,  pro- 
nounced TTenry's  complaints  well-founded,  and  bishops  were 
delegated  to  King  Ferdinand  to  reqaest  that  he  would  kj  aside 
his  pretensions.  The  king,  after  haying  taken  the  advice  of  the 
bishops  and  nobles  of  his  realm,  answered  that  he  submitted  to 
the  decree  of  the  Apostolic  See,  and  that  lie  would  no  longer 
assume  the  imperial  title.  This  fact  proves  oiu  e  more  that  the 
trlbanai  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  was  regarded,  in  the  middlc- 
agesy  as  snpreme  arbiter  of  the  great  political  qnestions  arising 
between  sovereigns  or  nations.  This  was  no  usurpation  of 
power.  The  law  of  nations,  then  in  force,  had,  so  to  speak, 
raised  up  in  the  midst  of  the  European  governments  a  neutral 
power,  which  should,  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  judge  the 
other  powers.  The  propriety  or  seasonableness  of  such  an  in- 
stitution may  be  questioned.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  left  to 
iodividnal  appreciation.  But  it  would  be  an  act  of  the  deepest 
injustice  to  tax  the  Popes  with  ambition  and  abuse  of  power 
in  the  exercise  of  their  ministry  as  mediators  of  pacification, 
with  which  they  hud  been  clothed  by  common  consent. 

15.  The  impulse  had  been  given :  councils  were  held  in  all 
the  provinces  for  the  extirpation  of  simony  and  clerical  inconti- 
Beiioe — for  the  restoration  of  discipline  and  the  general  reforma- 
tion of  morals.  The  decrees  of  Narbonne  (a.  d.  1054),  IJarcelo- 
n.i  (in  the  same  year),  Toulouse  (1056),  brought  into  southern 
France  and  the  north  oi'  Spain  the  blessing  of  a  firmer  and 
more  exact  discipline.  In  Germany,  Henry  III.  gave  all  his 
care  to  the  choice  of  zealous  and  worthy  bishops.  The  zeal, 
vtgllanee,  and  apostolic  firmness  of  St.  Anno,  whom  he  had 
lately  called  to  the  sec  of  Cologne  (1055),  recalled  tlie  bright- 
est days  of  the  i)riniitive  Church.  '  In  England,  St.  Kdward 
III.,  who  has  compelled  the  praise  even  of  Protestant  historians, 
ruled  his  people  with  wisdom  and  mildness,  lessened  the 
taxes,  made  good  laws>  and  effected  important  improvements  in 
the  kingdom.**  *   In  Spain,  Ferdinand  I.,  called  the  Great,  who 

*  HiKorjr  of  England,  bjr  LAAfiST. 
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bad  lately  given  so  noble  an  example  of  submission  to  the  Holy 
See,  was  raising  the  united  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Navarre, 
to  a  height  of  greatness  and  glory  hitherto  unparalleled.  He 
swept  the  Moors  from  the  soil  of  Castile>  and  seated  jiLstioe 
and  religion  upon  his  throne. 

16.  The  death  of  the  Emperor  Henry  III.  interrupted  the 
reign  of  peace  and  prosperity  which  was  opening  with  such 
bright  promise  for  the  West.  The  emperor  had  invited  Victor 
to  meet  him  at  Qoslar  (a.  n.  10o6).  There  he  secured  the  recog- 
nition of  his  son  Henry  IV.,  a  child  hardly  five  years  old,  as 
king.  To  fix  upon  the  brow  of  this  too  well-beloved  boy  the 
weighty  honor  of  tlie  royal  crown,  he  intrusted  him  to  the 
guardianship  of  the  Pope  and  the  Holy  See.  Victor  11.  ac- 
cepted this  legacy  of  a  dying  father.  The  royal  ward  founds 
in  the  cooperation  of  the  Papacy^  an  efficient  means  of  suc- 
cessfully coping  with  Baldwin  of  Flanders  and  Godfrey  of 
Lorraine,  two  vassals  whose  power  often  made  their  German 
Buzerains  tremble.  The  tenderness  of  a  father  ^was  certainly  in 
this  case  an  evil  counsellor.  To  give  to  federate  Germany  a  child 
of  five  years  as  chief,  was  an  enormous  political  blunder.  HeiH 
xy  would  have  done  well  to  recall  the  noble  example  of  the  aged 
Otho  of  Saxony,  who,  from  liis  death-bed,  sent  the  crown  to 
his  rival,  Conrad  of  Franconia.  The  welfare  of  the  empire 
should  take  precedence  of  all  considerations  of  personal  inter- 
est. Besides,  Henry  IV.  proved  unworthy  of  the  benetits  of 
the  Holy  See ;  and  on  attainuig  his  migority  he  left  nothing 
undone  that  could  make  the  Popes  repent  of  the  services  they 
had  done  him  in  childhood. 

Pope  Victor  IL  did  not  outlive  the  emperor ;  he  died  in 
Tuscany,  while  returning  from  Germany  (July  28,  a.  d.  1057). 
He  was  a  Pontiff  worthy  to  govern  the  Church  for  a  longer  , 
period.  A  remarkable  bull  of  this  Pope  lias  been  ktely  discov* 
ered,  reserving  to  the  archbishop  of  Hamburg  and  of  Bremen, 
the  ecclesiastical  ordinations  for  all  the  countries  of  northern 
Europe — Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  Iceland,  and  Greenland— 
now  numbered  among  the  Christian  lauds.    As  Greenland  forms 
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a  kind  of  link  with  tbe  New  World,  we  can  readily  acconnt 

for  the  traces  and  aUeied  traditions  of  Christianity  found 
among  the  native  tribes  of  America,  at  the  time  of  the  immoiv 
tal  discovery  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

§  in.  Pontificate  of  Stephen  X.  (August  2,  a.  d.  1057— 

March  29,  1058). 

17.  At  the  death  of  Victor  II.,  the  Roman  clergy  applied 
for  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  Cardinal  Frederick,  a  prelate 
of  the  ducal  house  of  Loiiainey  and  one  of  the  three  legates 
sent  by  SI.  Leo  IX.  to  Constantinople  at  the  time  of  the  schism 
of  Michael  Cerularius.  On  his  return  from  this  embassy,  he 
renounced  the  honors  of  the  world  and  took  the  religious  habit 
in  the  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino.  He  pointed  out  to  their 
soifrages  Cardinal  Humbert  and  the  Subdeacon  Uildebrand,  as 
most  worthy  to  M  the  chair  of  St  Peter.  His  modesty  did 
not  once  admit  the  idea  that  their  thoughts  might  turn  to 
hb  own  promotion,  and  his  surprise  was  only  equalled  by  his 
grief  when  he  found  himself  borne'  amid  general  acclama- 
tions to  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  in  vincoU,  and  saluted  Pope 
under  the  name  of  Stephen  X.  (August  2,  a.  d.  1057).  As 
there  was  then  no  emperor^  no  confirmation  was  to  be  awaited. 
The  king  of  Germany^  as  such,  had  no  more  rights  over  the 
Pontifical  elections  than  the  kings  of  France,  Scotland,  Spain, 
or  Hungary.  The  Holy  Empire,  created  by  the  Sovereign  - 
Pontiffs,  with  the  mission  of  guarding  the  interests  of  the  Holy 
See,  could  alone^  on  that  title,  have  claimed  a  right  of  protec- 
tion and  of  assent. 

18.  Stephen  X.  inaugurated  his  Pontificate  by  the  convo* 
cition  of  seyeral  councils,  to  act  against  unworthy  priests,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  wise  reirulations  of  St.  Leo  IX.,  still  con- 
linut  i!  to  dishonor  the  hoiincKs  of  their  ministry  by  a  scandal- 
ous depravity.  All  ecclesiastics  who  were  convicted  of  having 
violated  the  laws  of  clerical  celibacy  were  deposed  £rom  their 
fimctionB.   Jhe  Pope  obliged  them  to  break  off  their  criminal 
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relations,  subjected  them  to  public  penance,  and  piuuounced 
them  incai)able  of  celebrating  the  Sacred  Mysteries.  The 
spirit  of  St.  Leo  IX.  thus  descended  to  his  successors,  for  the 
greater  good  of  the  Church.  The  ideas  of  reform  passed  from 
the  head,  from  the  chief,  to  the  memhers.  When  they  pass 
upward,  from  the  members  to  the  head,  as  in  the  time  of 
Luther,  the  result  is  anarchy,  disorder,  and  schism. 

19.  Stephen  X.  had  marked  and  appreciated  the  eminent 
merit  of  Peter  Damian ;  ho  created  him  cardinal-archbishop  of 

,  Ostia,  the  highest  dignity  in  the  Sacred  CoUege.  The  consent 
of  the  humble  religions  to  wear  the  gaudy  yoke  was  only 
forced  by  a  threat  of  excommunication.  The  Pope  was  obliged 
to  seize  his  hand  to  put  hiiu  iii  possession  of  the  pastoral  staff 
and  riTiG;.  The  new  cardinal  thus  addressed  his  coUeajiues  in 
a  letter  which  is  preserved  as  a  monument  of  eloquence  and 
zeal :  The  sentries  standing  guard  about  a  camp,  or  on  the 
battlements  of  a  city,  in  the  darkness  of  night  now  and  then 
interchange  a  word  of  warning  to  guard  against  the  neighboring 
foe.  Stationed,  in  spite  of  myself,  among  the  sentinels  posted 
before  the  camp  of  the  Church,  I  raise  my  voice  to  yon,  vcner- 

•  able  Fathers.  You  see  the  world  tottering  to  ruin ;  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Church  is  almost  entirely  disregarded ;  bishops 
receive  not  the  reverence  due  to  their  sacred  dignity;  the 
canons  are  trampled  upon,  and  men  work  only  to  satbfy  their 
covetous  desires.  In  the  universal  wreckj  ;niiid  so  many 
wJiIrling  eddies  of  perdil  ion,  but  one  harbor  is  left  open ;  the 
Koman  Church,  the  bark  of  the  poor  fisherman,  ready  to  snatch 
from  the  fury  of  the  storms  and  billows  all  tiiose  who  seek  it 
with  sincerity,  and  to  bear  them  safely  to  the  shore  of  salvar 
tion  and  lasting  rest." 

20.  Stephen  wished  likewise  to  use  the  talents  and  virtues  of 
the  Abbot  Didier  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  at  large.  Didier 
was  cue  of  the  greatest  and  holiest  men  of  his  time.  Though 
a  member  of  the  illustrious  and  princely  house  of  Beneventum, 
he  had  embraced  the  monastic  life ;  his  virtues  raised  him  to 
the  abbacy  of  Monte  Casaino.   The  Pope,- who  watohed  the 
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course  of  the  Eastern  Church  with  unceasing  solicitude,  hoped 
that  the  difignuie  of  Michael  Oerukrius^  and  the  accession  of 
Constantiiie  Baoas  to  the  empire,  would  op<^n  a  way  more 
&T(nrab]e  U>  negotiatioiiB  with  the  Holy  See.  He  called  upon 
Bidier  to  act  as  ambassador  to  Constantinople.  The  abbot 
immediately  repaired  to  Bari,  to  await  an  opportunity  of  .setting 
out  But  the  premature  death  of  Stephen  X.  (March  29, 
A.D.  1058)  put  an  end  to  his  hopes  and  plans,  and  Didier 
Ktorned  to  Monte  Oassino.  The  Pope  bad  gone  to  Morenoe^ 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  other  conneils  and  of  establishing 
ecciesiastieal  discipline  in  Tuscany,  when  he  was  snatched 
away  by  a  sudden  and  violent  disease.  His  loss  was  doubly 
felt  by  the  Church,  which  was  thus  deprived  of  a  holy  and 
tesloos  pastor^  and  left  at  the  mercy  of  factions  and  simony^ 
agtinst  wbidi  the  Papacy  had  been  so  desperately  struggling 
since  the  time  of  St.  Leo  IX. 

§  IV.  ScaiSBf  OF  Benedict  X.*^  (April  5,  a.  d.  1058— January, 

1059). 

21.  So  well  established  was  the  reputation  of  Hildcbrand, 
though  still  but  a  subdeacon,  that  Stephen  X.  ordered,  on  his 
death-bed,  that  no  election  should  be  begun  until  his  return, 
ffildebrond  had  just  been  sent  as  Apostolic  legate  to  the  court 
«f  Agnes,  widow  of  Henry  III.,  and  regent  of  the  kingdom  of 
German for  her  son,  Henry  IV.  He  who,  as  Grc^^ory  VII., 
was  afterward  to  struggle  so  heroically  against  the  imperial 
power  of  Henry  IV.,  was  now  devoting  himself,  with  unwearied 
energy,  to  smooth  the  way  to  the  throne  for  the  royal  ward  of 
the  Holy  See."  Ho  was  sowing  benefits  to  reap  ingratitude. 
The  factions  by  which  Rome  was  rent  showed  little  respect 
fur  the  wishes  of  Stephen  X.    Gregory^  count  of  Tusculum, 


•  At^Drdinj  to  thr»  ranst  probable  opinion,  Benedict  X.  was  an  ontipopo ;  but,  pincc  !iia 
ppears  in  the  Lfiario  L'omnno,  and  as  liis  fi!icces.sora  of  the  same  name  have  .-i  i  led 
'iii^j^&eDedict  XT.,  Benedict  XII,  Ac.,  wo  havo  uIhq  given  hiiu  his  chruuologicui 
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too  true  to  the  traditions  of  violence  and  injustice  handed  down 
from  his  ancestors,  ordered  his  troops,  under  cover  of  night,  to 
convey  to  the  palace  of  St.  John  Lateran  the  Bishop  of  Velle- 
tri,  who  took  the  name  of  Benedict  X.    Abundant  largesses 
were  distributed  among  the  people,  and  the  intrusion  was  con- 
summated.   The  utter  incapacity  of  the  antipope  was  so  notori- 
ous, that  the  spontaneous  award  of  the  Romans  bestowed  upon 
him  the  surname  of  niincio  (stupid).     Meanwhile  Hildebrand, 
on  learning  the  tidings  of  Stephen's  death,  had  at  once  set  out 
for  Rome.    He  halted  at  Florence,  w^here  he  received  the  united 
protest  of  every  honest  heart  in  Rome,  against  the  violence  of 
the  Count  of  Tusculum  and  the  intrusion  of  Benedict.  Hilde- 
brand was  not  the  man  to  quail  before  the  difficulties  of  a  situa- 
tion even  so  delicate  as  this.    He  sought  the  counsel  of  the 
most  enlightened  cardinals,  and  heard  their  unanimous  expres- 
sion of  indignation  and  contempt  against  the  antipope.  The 
reply  of  Peter  Damian  was  marked  by  an  admirable  frankness 
and  energy:  **He  who  now  sits  in  the  Holy  See,"  said  the 
cardinal,  "is  a  simoniac;  nothing  can  palliate  the  gravity  of 
his  crime.    Regardless  of  our  protestations  and  of  the  anathe- 
mas pronounced  by  the  cardinals  intrusted  with  the  elections, 
he  was  installed,  under  favor  of  darkness  and  tumult,  by  a 
troop  of  armed  men.    The  people  were  corrupted  by  a  plentiful 
distribution  of  money ;  the  treasury  of  St.  Peter  was  drained 
for  the  disciples  of  Simon.    Besides,  if  he  can  but  explain  a 
single  line,  I  do  not  say  of  a  psalm,  but  of  the  simplest  homily, 
I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  him  as  lawful  and  true  Pope.  You 
ask  me  to  communicate  my  sentiments  privately,  to  avoid  all 
personal  risk.    God  forbid  that  on  such  an  occasion  my  heart 
should  feel  the  slightest  dread.    I  rather  beg  of  you  to  make 
this  letter  public,  that  every  one  may  know  on  which  side  to 
stand  in  the  common  danger." 

22.  Strong  in  the  credit  of  this  letter,  and  the  fullest 
depositions  of  the  Roman  nobles  to  the  same  purpose,  Hilde- 
brand convoked  a  council  at  Sienna,  where  Gerard,  bishoj)  of 
Florence,  was  chosen  Sovereign  Pontifl',  under  the  name  of 
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Nicholas  II.  (January  31,  a.  d.  1059).    Were  any  consideiutioa 
capable  of  adding  to  the  immortal  glory  of  Ilildebrand,  it  would 
be  the  spirit  of  self-denial  with  which  he  directed  the  tiara  to 
tiiosewhom  he  thought  wort! i  \  of  it,  without  ever  drawing  a 
look  upon  himself,  or  proiUiiig  of  his  boundless  inQueucc  to 
raise  hiiii.self  to  the  honors  of  the  Sovereign  Pontificate.  As 
soon  as  his  election  was  confirmed,  Nicholas  11.  called  a  coun- 
dl  at  Stttri,  and  summoned  the  antipope  to  appear  in  per^* 
MO  before  it.   Bat  Benedict,  moved  by  remorse,  did  not  await 
liis  condemnation ;  he  retired  of  his  own  accord  into  private 
life.   The  Sovereign  Pontilf  went  to  Rome  and  touk  possession 
of  his  see.    The  antipope  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  protesting 
that  he  had  suiTered  violence,  and  accusing  himself,  with  sin*  . 
oere  hamiUty,  of  treason  and  perjury.   Nicholas  was  moved  to 
tears  and  released  the  penitent  from  the  excommunication 
pronouneed  against  hiui,  on  condition  that  he  should  be  deposed 
from  the  sacred  ministry,  and  withdraw  to  St.  Mary-Major. 
Benedict  X.,  now  truly  great  in  his  repentance,  accepted  the 
tmns,  and  thus  ended  the  schism,  which  had  lasted  nearly  six 
months. 

{Y.  PoisTiFiOATE  OF  NicHOLAB  II.  (January  31,  a.  n.  1059 — 

June  24, 1061). 

23.  Nicholas  II.  brought  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  an  activity 
and  a  zeal  which  have  ranked  his  brief  Pontificate  among  the 
most  useful  to  the  Church.    This  Poutiif  was  a  native  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  France  may  well  be  proud  of  her  illustrious  son. 
In  the  month  of  April  (lOoO)  he  held  a  council  of  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  bishops  at  Borne.    "You  are  aware,  my  breth- 
ren," said  he  to  the  assembled  prelates,  "of  the  disorders 
^vhich  followed  the  death  of  my  predecessor,  Stephen  X.  The 
Holy  See  became  the  prey  of  unworthy  simoniacs,  and  the 
Church  herself  seemed  for  a  moment  in  dimger.    To  prevent 
toy  similar  abuse,  in  future,  we  decree,  according  to  the  au- 
^i^ty  of  the  Fathers,  that,  at  the  death  of  the  Pope,  the 
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cardinal-bishops  shall  first  treat  of  the  election ;  after  which 
the  cardinal-pries may  be  called  in,  and  it  shall  finally  be 
submitted  to  the  consent  of  the  other  clergy  and  of  the  people. 
The  choice  shall  be  made  from  within  the  bosom  of  the  Romaa 
Church,  if  a.  worthy  subject  be  found  ;  if  not,  he  may  be.  taken 
from  another  Church.  We  wish,  however,  to  reserve  the  honor 
due  to  our  beloved  son,  Ilcnry,  who  is  now  king,  and  will  soon, 
if  it  please  God,  be  emperor.  The  same  honor  will  be  paid  to 
his  successors,  to  whom  the  Uoly  See  may  grant  the  same 
right."  This  solemn  decree  was  signed  by  all  the  bishops 
present.  It  clearly  defined  two  points  of  considerable  import- 
ance, which  had  hitherto  remained  vague  and  undecided ;  the 
exclusive  reservation  of  the  Pontifical  elections  to  the  College 
of  Cardinals,  and  the  right  of  confirmation  that  could  be  exer- 
cised  by  the  emperors.  The  preponderance  given  to  the  car- 
dinals, as  already  established  by.  St.  Leo  IX.,  rescued  the 
elections  from  the  multiplied  influences  which  might  bear  upon 
the  clergy,  from  popular  outbreaks,  and  from  the  interference 
of  secular  princes.  The  cardinals  thus  constituted  a  great  and 
powerful  institution,  which  secured  the  dignity  and  independ- 
ence of  the  Papal  power.  Like  most  other  institutions,  it  rose 
from  a  weak  and  obscure  beginning.  The  name  of  cardin;U 
{cardo,  a  hinge  or  pivot)  was  once  common  to  all  bishops, 
priests,  and  titulary  deacons.  In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century,  the  seven  bishops  nearest  to  Rome,  or  suburbicariiy  re- 
ceived the  title  of  cardinals,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  as 
assessors  or  counsellors  of  the  Holy  See.  The  decree  of  Nicho- 
las II.  definitively  assigned  them  the  high  rank  they  now 
occupy.  Tlie  clause  relating  to  the  right  of  confirmation  pos- 
sessed by  the  German  emperors  over  the  elections  of  the  Sov- 
ereign Pontiffs,  is  not  less  remarkable.  It  evidently  views  the 
right  as  a  free  concession  of  the  Holy  Sec,  and  requiring  its 
consent  before  taking  any  eflect  whatever.  History  does,  in- 
deed, bear  witness  that  the  decree  of  Eugenius  II.,  reguhiting 
this  matter,  was  a  free  and  spontaneous  act.  The  right  as- 
sumed by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  and  by  the  Emperor 


Justinian,  could  cstiiblish  neither  precedent  nor  prescriptive 
right,  since  it  had  ever  been  studiously  contested  or  eluded  by 
the  Romans.  Afterward,  the  establiBhrnent  of  the  Holy  £m- 
pSre,  as  an  armed  protector  of  the  Holy  See,  an  establishment 
wiioUy  dae  to  the  influence  of  the  Papacy,  imposed  npon  the 
emperors,  as  an  indispensable  corolhiry,  the  obligation  and 
privilege  of  guarding  the  li'eedpm  and  canonical  purity  of  the 
Pontifical  elections.  This  is  the  import  of  Nicholas's  decree. 
After  these  two  capital  ordinances,  the  Council  of  Rome  re- 
■ewed  the  sentences  and  ecclesiastical  penalties  already  de- 
creed against  simoniacal  and  irregular  clerics.  Bercngarius, 
wliosc  ever-anxious  and  restless  spirit  wandered  back  and  forth 
between  ^th  and  heresy,  once  more  appeared  before  the  Pope 
and  the  assembled  prelates.  He  again  signed  a  profession  of 
Oatholic  faith,  and  bound  himself  by  oath  to  adhere  to  it ;  with 
his  own  hands  he  committed  his  writings  to  the  flames,  and  a 
few  months  later  perjured  himself  again. 

24.  Immediately  after  the  Council  of  Rome,  the  Pope  held 
another  at  Amalfi,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  peaceful  end  to 
the  struggle  which  the  Papacy  had  sustained  against  the  Noi^ 
mans  in  Italy  since  the  Pontificate  of  St  Leo  IX.  This  pco- 
pk'  hail  gained  so  firm  a  footing  in  the  XeapoHtan  provinces, 
that  there  could  be  no  hope  of  expelling  them  by  force.  Nicho- 
las IL  saw  the  expediency  of  treating  with  them,  to  check 
their  ravages  by  voluntary  concessions.  They  were  them- 
selves desirous  of  putting  their  conquests  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Pontifical  authority.  Richard  and  Robert  Guiscard, 
their  most  powerful  chiefs,  had  even  opened  negotiations  for 
this  purpose  with  the  Holy  See.  The  Pope  granted  their  de- 
she,  solemnly  received  their  submission,  in  the  Council  of 
Amalfi,  and  consequently  absolved  them  from  the  excommuni- 
cation they  had  before  incurred.  The  Normans  gave  up  those 
portions  of  the  domain  of  St.  Peter  which  they  had  seized,  and 
noeived  the  investiture  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Beneventum.  Richard  obtained  the  principality  of 
Robert  Guiscard  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of 
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Apulia  and  Calabria,  still  hulJing  his  claims  on  Sicily.  In  re* 
turn,  llichard  promised  to  the  Pope  and  his  successors  a  yearly 
tribute  of  twelve  denani  of  Pavia  for  every  pair  of  oxqu,  to 
be  paid  in  perpetuity,  on  the  festival  of  Easter ;  he,  moreoveri 
acknowledged  himself  a  vassal  of  the  Holy  See,  and  6wore 
fealty  as  such.  The  treaty  of  Amalfi  gave  rise  to  the  kingdoni 
of  Naples.  It  was  fruitful  in  great  result.s  to  the  Roman 
Church.  The  Normans  declared  war  against  the  Italian  nobles 
in  arms  against  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  They  ravaged  the 
territory  of  Prieneste  and  of  Nomento,  and  curbed  the  pride  of 
the  counts  of  Tusculum,  whose  name  and  power  had  so  often 
been  used  to  oppress  the  Holy  See.  Uome  was  thus  lid  of  the 
petty  tyrants  airainst  whose  covetous  ambition  the  neglect  of 
the  Geruian  emperors  had  not  always  ailbrded  a  suliicicnt  pro- 
tection. 

2o.  Though  beset  with  so  many  political  occupations^ 
Nicholas  IL  never  lost  sight  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  Ghris^ 
tendom,  of  which  he  was  the  supreme  pastor.  He  had  sent,  as 
Apostolic  legate  to  Milan,  Cardinal  St.  Peter  D.uiuaii,  to  fur- 
ther the  reformation  of  morals  and  the  restoration  of  ecclesias- 
tical  discipline.  These  evils  had  taken  deep  root  in  that  city 
and  throughout  the  whole  province  of  Lombardy.  The  arch- 
bishop was  notoriously  simoniacal ;  it  was  hard  to  find  a  single 
priest  or  ecclesiastic  among  his  clergy  who  had  not  bought  his 
office  or  dignity.  Two  men,  however,  St.  Aiiald,  a  deacon  of 
Milan,  who  was  martyred,  and  St.  llerleuibald,  a  layman,  had 
the  courage  to  declare  themselves  openly  against  the  arch- 
bishop and  his  unworthy  abettors.  The  scandal  had  obtained 
80  firm  a  footing  that  the  clergy,  from  blushing  at  their 
disorders,  openly  preached  against  the  law  of  ecclesiastical 
celibacy,  thus  vcnewing  the  ancient  error  of  the  Nicholaites. 
**  This  name,"  said  St.  Peter  Damian,  "is  given  to  scandalous 
clerics,  who  seek  a  warrant  for  their  infamous  disorders  in  the 
Scripture  and  the  Fathers  j  for  vice  becomes  a  heresy  when 
supported  by  a  distorted  dogma."  At  the  risk  of  his  Ufe,  tho 
heroic  legate  succeeded  in  utterly  rooting  out  the  two  cv'ds 
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whicli  ravaged  this  desolated  chureli.  Tlio  archbishop  lium- 
bied  himself  belore  tlic  representative  of  the  Holy  Sec,  con- 
fessed his  crimes,  and  dcseryed,  by  the  humility  of  his  avowal 
and  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance,  to  retain  his  pastoml 
oharge.  The  guilty  clerics  were  subjected  to  Tarious  canonical 
penances.  St.  Peter  Damian,  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  Tices 
which  ruled  the  age,  now  e«arnestly  entreated  the  Pope  to  set 
him  at  liberty,  that  he  might  throw  off  the  Roman  purple,  and 
return  once  more  to  his  beloved  retreat  in  the  holy  shades  of 
Monte  Cassino.  But  the  Church  too  sadly  felt  the  dearth  of 
upright  hearts  and  strong  minds  to  give  up  the  help  6f  so  pow« 
erfal  an  auxiliary. 

26.  Ilildebrand  was  the  confidenli;il  adviser  of  Nicholas  II. 
While  practising,  under  the  various  PoutiiTs,  the  exercise  of 
the  sovereign  authority^  his  influence  stamped  all  their  acts 
frith  that  vastness  and  grandeur  which  characterized  his  own 
great  mind.  Through  his  care,  two  other  legates,  St.  Hugh  of 
Cluny  and  Cardinal  Etienne,  were  sent  to  France  to  propagate 
and  enforce  the  decrees  of  tlio  Roman  Council  lur  tlie  reform  of 
the  clergy.  St.  Hugh  was  especially  charged  with  the  lega- 
tion to  Aquitaine.  He  held  a  council  at  Avignon  (a.  d.  1059), 
which  deposed  several  simoniacal  bishops,  fitienne,  whose 
Hussion  embraced  all  the  remaining  provinces  of  France,  con- 
voked a  council  at  Tours  (1060),  where  severe  measures  were 
decreed  flfrainst  simony,  clerical  incontinence,  incestuous  mar- 
riages, the  plurality  of  benefices,  and  religious  defections.  In 
the  preceding  year  (1059),  the  two  legates  were  present,  in 
Rheims,  at  the  coronation  of  Philip  I.,  a  child  of  six  years, 
whom  hb  father,  Henry  I.,  wished  to  see  anointed  before 
dosing  his  eyes  in  death,  hoping  thus  to  render  the  authority 
of  the  youno-  i  i  iiice  more  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  his  future  sub- 
jects. The  precaution  was  wise,  for  Henry  died  in  the  course 
of  the  following  year  (lOGO).  Gervasius,  archbishop  of  Rheims  ' 
and  high-chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  thus  wrote,  on'  the  occa- 
ibn,  to  Nicholas  11. :  ''The  indocility  of  the  French  people 
^ves  me  reason  to  dread  the  troubles  inseparably  attendant 
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Dpon  a  miooriiy.   To  ward  off  the  evils  which  threaten  ii8» 

deign,  most  Holy  Father,  to  grant  iis  the  help  of  your  wise 
counsels.  You  owe  your  zeal  to  this  kingdom,  as  every  great 
heart  ow  cs  itself  to  its  native  land.  France  is  illustrated  by 
your  holiness  and  Apostolical  dignity;  and  it  was  from  our 
midst  that  Rome  sought  you  out  to  make  you  its  head  and  the 
head  of  the  world.*' 

27.  The  Pope  liad  enterlaiucJ  the  design  of  visiting  Franco 
in  person,  tu  labor  iiiore  effectnally  for  the  public  peace  and  the 
spiritual  interests  of  that  kingdom.  But  circumstauccs  obliged 
him  to  abandon  the  projected  journey  into  the  country  which 
gloried  in  numbering  him  among  its  sons.  His  time  was  too 
completely  taken  up  by  his  relations  with  every  country  of 
the  Catholic  world.  Ho  f^eiit  legates  to  England,  to  restore 
order  in  the  chureh  of  Worcester,  corrupted  by  a  sinionineal 
prelate ;  the  see  was  given  to  St.  Wulstau,  who  sooa  brought 
back  ecclesiastical  discipline  to  its  state  of  primitive  purity 
(a.  d.  1062).  The  PontUT's  letters  -carried  new  courage  and 
strength  to  Ferdinand  the  Great,  king  of  Spain,  and  to  the 
renowned  warrior  Roderick,  so  well  known  by  the  heroic  appel- 
lation of  the  Ciih  in  the  wars  against  \he  Mahometans.  He 
exercised  a  fatherly  care  over  the  churches  established  among 
tlie  Schives,  in  the  north  of  Europe,  by  Adalbert,  archbishop 
of  Hamburg  and  legate  of  the  Holy  See.  The  newly<^recied 
bishoprics  of  Mechlenburg,  Altenburg,  and  Katzeburg  were 
intrusted  to  prelates  of  known  piety  and^zeal.  Thus  was  the 
beneficent  action  of  the  Roman  Church  and  of  its  Head,  exer- 
cised at  once  in  all  lands,  from  the  southern  shores  of  Spain 
and  Italy  to  the  ice-bound  coasts  of  northern  Europe.  Had  the 
German  emperors,  true  to  the  traditions  bequeathed  by  the 
Christian  genius  of  Charlemagne,  better  understood  their  part 
ani  providential  appointment,  had  they  kept  inviolate  the 
leagiic  between  the  empire  and  the  Holy  See,  Catholicity 
would  have  triumphed  over  Islami.sm,  ever  threatening  in  Spain, 
and  covering  Chiistian  civilization  with  shame  by  its  growing 
proportions  in  the  East.   But  the  emperors  of  Germany  were 
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guided  by  narrow  and  personal  views  of  policy.  In  the  affair 
of  the  investitures  we  sliall  find  them  obstinately  bent  upon 

stiflinjx  tlio  freedom  of  tlie  spirUuul  authority  umler  the  weight 
of  brute  force.  During;  two  centuries  the  Church  must  strug- 
gle for  her  independence  against  the  Teutonic  Caesars;  and  not 
only  will  she  maintain  her  freedom  against  their  offortSi  but  in 
the  very  hottest  of  the  giant  stm^le  she  will  raise  up  Ghris- 
^n  Europe  to  hnrl  it  upon  Mahometan  Asia,  and  there  found 
••Q  empire  upon  the  very  sepulchre  of  Jesus  Christ. 

28.  The  minority  of  Henry  IV.  was  a  time  of  anarchy  and 
disorder  in  Germany.  The  young  king  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  great  vassals^  who  contended  for  his  person  in  order  to 
exerdse  a  tyrannical  power  under  cover  of  his  name.  A  young 
noble  named  Werner,  a  &vorite  of  the  royal  child,  carried  on  a 
sacrilegious  traflic  in  bishoprics,  abbacie.*?,  and  other  offices  of 
trust.  With  a  view  to  check  the  flagrant  disorder,  Pope  Nicb 
olas  turned  to  the  man  who  wielded  a  paramount  influence  for 
good  in  Germany :  this  was  St  Anno,  archbishop  of  Cologne. 
He  wrote  to  him  in  pressing  terms,  urging  him  to  make  use  of 
his  power,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  simony  which  disgraced  the 
ihuiclies  of  liis  country.  This  Apostolic  re))roof  only  embit- 
tered the  froward  spirit.  The  no])les  and  bishops,  assemijled 
in  a  great  diet  of  the  empire,  forbade  the  name  of  Nicholas  II. 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  canon  of  the  Mass,  and  even  dared  to 
send  him  a  sentence  of  excommunication.  The  account  of  this 
incredible  enormity  threw  a  gloom  over  the  last  days  of  the 
holy  PontilT,  who  was  overtaken  by  an  untimely  death  whilo 
in  Florence  (June  6,  a.  d.  1061).  Nicholas  II.  be(|ucathed  to 
the  Papacy  and  to  the  world  the  memory  of  the  greatest  deeds 
acoomidiBhed  in  a  Pontificate  which  lasted  but  two  years.  His 
piety  and  charity  were  a  subject  of  edification  to  his  very 
enemies.  ^'So  true  and  reverent,"  says  St.  Peter  Damian, 
"was  his  afTcction  for  the  indigent  members  of  Jesus  Christ, 
that  he  never  passed  a  day  without  washing  the  feet  of  twelve 
poor  men  brought  from  the  different  quarters  of  Ptome."  His 
death  threw  a  veil  of  mourning  over  the  whole  Church. 
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§  VL  PoNxiFiCAXE  OF  Alexander  II.  (September  30^  A.  D. 

1061— April  20, 107a).  . 

29.  Cardinal  Etienne  was  immediately  deputed  to  the  eowrt 
»f  Germany,  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  Nicholas  XL,  to 
.jonsult  with  the  young  prince  about  the  election  of  a  Pope. 
3ut  the  courtiers  allowed  him  no  access  to  the  monarch;  and, 
liter  several  fruitless  efforts,  the  cardinal  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Rome.  The  factions  were  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  excite- 
ment. The  imperial  chancellor,  Guibert  of  Parma,  who  ruled 
Italy  in  the  name  of  Henry  IV.,  sold  abbacies  and  bisho|iri(  <, 
and  favored  the  disorder  of  morals,  in  order  to  swell  his  proiits. 
Ho  openly  announced  that  he  desired  the  election  of  a  Pope 
disposed  to  absolve  simoniacal  and  irregular  ecolesiasties ;  and 
that  the  severity  of  Nicholas  II.  had  imposed  upon  the  clergy 
a  galling  yoke,  which  they  were  no  longer  willing  to  bear. 
JVIeanwhilo  the  Archdeacon  Hildebrand,  the  life  of  the  Church 
m  those  calamitous  days,  assembled  the  cardinals  and  Romiin 
lords  in  Rome.  Under  his  induence,  Anselm,  bishop  of  Lucca, 
was  canonically  elected  to  succeed  Nicholas  II.,  and  took  the 
name  of  Alexander  IL  It  was  hoped  that  the  choice  would 
prove  acceptable  to  the  court  of  Germany,  where  the  new  Pope 
was  pcrsonall)'  known,  as  he  had  once  held  some  offices  within 
its  limits.  In  refusing  to  receive  the  envoy  of  the  Apostolic 
College,  Henry  IV.  had  doubtless  acted  under  the  impulse  of 
resentment  at  the  rebuke  administered  by  Pope  Nicholas  II. 
No  doubt  was  felt  that  he  would  return  to  a  more  friendly 
state  of  feeling ;  and  least  of  all  could  it  have  been  reasonably 
expected  that  he  should  complain  that  the  PontiGail  election 
was  carried  on  without  his  concurrence,  since  he  had  refused 
to  receive  the  communications  of  £tienne  on  tlie  subject.  Yet 
such  was  the  case.  He  showed  the  most  violent  anger  that  the 
election  of  Alexander  II.  should  have  been  carried  on  without 
his  consent.  Considering  as  null  all  that  had  been  done  with- 
out his  cooperation,  he  proceeded  to  noiniuate  an  antipope* 
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CadaioiiSy  bishop  of  Parina,  had  tho  mean  ambition  to  accept 
tiiis  disgraceful  part.  He  was  consecrated  by  the  two  bishops 
of  Vercellt  and  Placenza  (October  28^  a.  d.  1061),  and  took 
the  name  of  Honorins  IL 

30.  Cadaloiis  had  dishonored  the  episcopate  by  notorious 
simony  and  flagrant  irregularities.  The  very  thouglit  of  jtlacing 
such  a  man  upon  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  a  subject  of  scan- 
dal: the  report  of  his  intrusion  aroused  the  indignation  of 
eveiy  GftthoUc.  Peter  Damian,  ever  r^dy  to  spring  to  the 
breach  when  the  honor  of  the  Church  was  at  stake,  addreesed'a 
spirited  letter  to  Ihc  autipope,  upbraiding  him  with  his  crimes, 
and  administering  a  scathing  rebuke  to  the  miserable  vanity 
wiiich  could  sacrifice  the  good  of  the  whole  Church  to  his  per- 
sonal interest.  Hitherto/'  wrote  the  indignant  cardinal,  your 
criminal  traffic  in  prebends  and  churches,  your  yet  more  in- 
famous deeds,  were  known  only  to  a  small  city.  Now  the 
whole  world  beholds  and  blushes  with  indignation.  Your 
enthronement,  sliould  it  ever  take  place,  would  be  tlic  triumph 
of  the  wicked ;  ever}'  heart  that  loves  justice  would  feel  it  as 
die  ruin  of  the  whole  Chui^h."  Unmoved  by  this  energetic 
rebuke,  Cadaloiis  raised  an  army,  and  appeared  before  the 
walk  of  Rome  (a.  d.  1062).  He  was  encouraged  at  first  by 
some  sliglit  successes,  but  the  arrI^al  of  Godfrey,  duke  of 
Tuscany,  changed  the  face  of  affairs;  the  antipope  was  rigor- 
ously repulsed,  and  only  succeeded  in  eiTecting  his  escape  by 
means  of  gold.  Still,  in  his  retirement  at  Parma,  he  did  not 
abandon  his  fiital  enterprise.  Peter  Bamian  tlicn  wrote  to 
Henry  IV.,  entreating  the  youthful  monarch  to  put  an  end  to 
the  e\  ils  now  desoLiting  the  Cliurcli.  He  thus  speaks  of  the 
uuion  which  should  exist  between  the  Papacy  and  the  empire: 
''As  the  two  powers  of  priest  and  king  are  united  in  Jesus 
Christ,  the  same  mutual  union  should  exist  among  the  Chris- 
tian people.  They  stand  in  need  of  each  other ;  the  priesthood 
is  shared  by  royalty,  and  royalty  leans  upon  the  holiness  of 
the  priesthood  ;  the  king  bears  the  sword  to  wield  it  against 
the  Church's  foes   the  PontiiT  watchen  and  prays  to  call  down 
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the  blessincTF?  of  God  upon  kings  and  subjects.  The  king  mizsi 
settle  worldly  difficulties  by  justice ;  the  Pontiff  feed  a  fam- 
ished people  with  food  from  heaven.   The  king  is  empowered 

to  cheek  the  wicked  by  the  authority  of  the  laws;  the  Pontiff 
is  intrusted  with  the  keys,  to  use  either  the  rigor  of  the  cnnons 
or  the  indulgence  of  the  Church."  These  wise  considerations  . 
wouUl  donbtless  have  produced  but  little  fruit  in  the  heart  of 
Henry  IV. ;  but  the  fear  of  seeing  Italy  throw  off  his  yoke, 
should  ho  persist  in  st^porting  the  antipope,  was  a  more  pow- 
erful motive  in  the  councils  of  the  German  court.  A  motive 
of  personal  inl crest  easily  changed  the  course  of  policy.  St. 
Anno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  was  sent  to  end  the  troubles  in 
Italy.  The  holy  archbishop  held  a  conncil  at  Mantua,  where 
the  election  of  Alexander  II.  was  solemnly  confirmed ;  Oadar 
loiis  was  formally  condemned,  and  deposed  from  the  episcopate. 
Still  he  would  not  yield.  By  a  skilful  manceuvre  he  gained 
possession  of  tlui  Leonine  city  and  the  cliurch  of  St.  John 
Lateran.  The  indignant  people  drove  him  out.  Shutting 
himself  up,  with  a  few  soldiers,  in  the  castle  of  St.  AnL^<  ln,  he 
stood  a  siege  of  two  years  against  the  troops  of  Alexander  I|. 
Reduced,  at  last,  to  the  direst  want,  he  succeeded  in  escaping, 
and  went  to  die  in  an  isolated  spot,  covered  with  the  public 
contein[it.  l)ut  still  persisting  to  the  last  in  usurping  the  Pon- 
tifical functions. 

31.  P'recd  from  the  repeated  attacks  of  GadaloUs,  the  Pope 
turned  his  attention  to  the  suppression  of  an  error  then  spread- 
ing through  the  }  avinces  of  Tuscany,  and  called  the  heresy  of 
the  Incestuous.  This  name  was  given  to  those  who,  wishing  to 
favor  ninrriafrcs  <.'ontracted  within  the  degrees  of  kindred  for- 
bidden by  the  canons,  refused  to  measure  the  degrees  according 
to  the  law  of  the  Church,  but  i'ollowed  the  custom  of  the 
Boman  law,  which  pkuied  brother  and  sister  in  the  second 
degree.  ''We  are  justified,"  says  St.  Peter  Damian,  ''in  call- 
ing them  Incestuous,  since,  by  their  loose  teaching,  they 
authorize  unlawful  unions,  real  incests  ana(!icmati;^ed  by  the 
Church."    In  a  council  held  at  Home  (a.  d.  iOtit>J,  Alexauder 
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n.  decided  that  the  degrees  of  kiiidrcd,  relative  to  marriage, 
must  be  rejrnlated  according  to  the  canons,  which  place  brothers 
and  sisters  in  the  first  degree,  and  not,  according  to  the  Eomaa 
law,  in  the  second. 

32.  The  attention  of  the  same  council  was,  however,  called 
to  a  far  more  serious  matter.  The  metropolitical  see  of  Flor- 
ence was  filled  by  a  notoriously  simoniacal  prelate,  Peter  of 
Pavia,  who  openly  sold  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  profaned  the 
koUness  of  his  ministry  by  the  most  infamous  conduct.  His 
accQsers  in  the  Council  of  Rome  offered  to  prove  the  truth  of 
their  charges,  according  to  the  manners  of  the  age,  hy  the 
judgment  of  God,  known  as  the  ordeal  of  fire.  The  Pope 
refused  to  receive  such  proofs,  and  withheld  judgment  in  the 
case  until  he  should  have  obtained  more  ample  information. 
The  delay  was  productive  of  fatal  results.  Minds  were  embit- 
tered. The  bishop,  instead  of  profiting  of  the  delay  to  reform 
his  life  and  morals,  redoubled  his  acts  of  injustice  and  violence* 
His  revolted  subjects  drove  him  out  of  the  episcopal  city.  No* 
gotiations  were  then  opened  between  Peter  of  Pavia  and  the 
Florcntmcs.  In  contempt  of  the  earnest  prohibition  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  they  mutually  agreed  to  settle  the  question 
by  the  ordeal  of  fire.  Two  immense  piles  were  raised  in  the 
public  square  of  Florence,  two  feet  apart  A  holy  monk  named 
Peter,  afterward  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Peter  Ignens, 
was  chosen  by  the  bishop's  accusers  to  undergo  the  lonnidable 
ttst,  and  thus  prove  the  truth  of  their  complaints.  The  piles 
were  kindled,  and,  when  they  were  wrapped  in  a  sheet  of 
flame,  Peter  Igneus,  robed  in  priestly  vestments,  appeared  in 
the  midst  of  the  crowd.  '^Almighty  God,"  he  exclaimed, 
^'help  me  in  this  fearful  trial  I  If  Peter  of  Pavia  has  simoniac- 
ally  usurped  the  see  of  Florence,  save  me  from  the  puw  er  of 
these  flames  as  Thou  didst  bring  forth  the  three  children  safe 
and  unhurt  from  the  fiery  furnace."  Having  finished  his 
piayer,  Peter  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  then  calmly 
advanced  into  the  midst  of  the  flames,  treading  the  buruing 
fagots  under  his  naked  feet  JCh^rrCozxiMned  influence  of  the 
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wind  and  the  flames  played  in  his  hair,  raised  his  alb,  swayed 
his  stole,  and  bore  away  his  maniple  into  the  midst  of  on6  of 
the  piles  of  burning  embers.    The  heroic  witness  of  the  Lord 
quietly  goes  to  pick  it  up,  continues  his  courso,  and  finally 
comes  forth  from  the  flames,  which  had  left  not  the  least  im- 
pression upon  his  person  or  his  dress.    He  was  preparing  to 
retrace  his  steps ;  but  the  multitude  withheld  him,  all  eagerly 
pressing  forward  to  kiss  his  hands  and  feet,  lavishing  upon 
him  every  mark  of  veneration,  and  striving  at  least  to  touch 
his  garments,  so  miraculously  preserved.    The  account  of  this 
wonderful  event,  witnessed  by  the  whole  city  of  Florence,  was 
sent  to  Pope  Alexander,  who  saw  in  it  the  finger  of  God ;  he 
deposed  the  Bishop  of  Florence,  and  made  St.  Peter  Igneus 
cardinal-bishop  of  Albano.    The  incredulous  minds  of  later 
days  pretend  to  class  this  prodigious  event  among  the  legends 
of  the  middle-ages.    The  divine  gift  of  miracles  belonged  to 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  eleventh  century  as  truly  as  it  does 
in  tlie  present.    The  whole*  population  of  Florence  witnessed 
one — public,  manifest,  splendid.    It  would  seem  to  us  more  in 
the  nature  of  a  miracle  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  city 
should  at  one  and  the  same  time  have  been  deceived  by  the 
same  illusion,  than  that  a  saint  should  safely  pass  between  two 
burning  piles  of  fagots. 

33.  The  Emperor  of  Germany,  Henry  IV.,  the  unworthy 
and  ungrateful  ward  of  the  Holy  See,  though  but  eighteen 
years  of  age,  already  showed  a  most  unbridled  wickedness. 
His  shameless  licentiousness  respected  neither  virginal  purity 
nor  conjugal  fidelity.  His  heartless  debauchery  spared  nothing 
that  could  feed  his  passions.  He  immolated  the  husbands 
whose  beds  he  could  not  otherwise  defile ;  the  same  doom 
repaid  the  accomplice  or  confidant,  seldom  his  equals  in  de- 
pravity, whose  tone  or  gesture  seemed  to  deprecate  such 
excesses.  First  united  to  the  Princess  Bertha,  daughter  of 
Otho,  margrave  of  Italy,  who  had  brought  him,  as  a  dowry, 
the  virtues  and  pure  inclinations  of  a  young  girl  of  fifteen, 
Henry  repudiated  her  after  a  year  of  marriage.    The  brutal 
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act  revolted  the  whole  of  Germany.    The  ArchbUhop  of  Mentz 
wi«te  tt  the  Pope  on  the  subject,  lusking  to  have  the  affair 
judged  by  legates.    Alexander  II.  intrusted  the  mission  to 
8t  Peter  Damian,  who  had  just  made  a  tour  of  all  the  French 
provinces  to  rcstore  morality  and  discipline.    The  appointment 
of  a  man  whose  austerity  and  apostolic  vigor  were  known  to  the 
irlNiJe  worhly  waa'  purticularlj  disagreeable  to  Henry  IV . ;  yet 
hedtfed  not  slight  the  juridieal  examination  of  the  legate  of 
the  Holy  Sec,    Peter  Damian,  after  making  strict  inquiries 
into  the  matter,  declared  to  the  king  that  his  course  was  un- 
worthy not  only  of  a  princfe,  but  of  a  Christian.      If  you 
despise  the  authority  of  the  holy  canons,"  said  the  legate, 
^have  some  regard  at  least  for  your  reputation.   If  you  resist 
this  advice,  dictated  by  reason  and  faith,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
Trill  find  himself  compelled  to  use  the  thunders  of  the  Church 
n?ainst  you,  and  will  never  consent  to  crown  you  emperor.'* 
iZeory  dared  not  persist,  and  yielded,  with  the  expression  that 
''he  would  hear  the  burden  which  he  could  not  throw  o£f." 
Still  his  morality  and  general  conduct  remained  unchanged. 
St.  Anno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  quitted  the  court  where 
crowned  acaodai  reigned,  and  ceased  to  offer  his  counsels  to  a 
pinca  who  wauld  hear  none  tat  those  of  passion.   The  Em- 
preas  Agnes,  foresemng  that  her  son  would  prove  the  plague 
)f  the  world,  retired  into  Italy,  where  she  placed  herself  under 
he  direction  of  St  Peter  Damian,  and  ended  in  retirement  and 
he  performance  of  good  works  a  life  begun  amid  the  intrigues 
ad  diBordefs  of  a  court   The  hand  of  God  was  forever  with- 
rawn  from  Henzy  IT. 

34.  Peter  Damian,  after  his  legation  in  Germany,  once  . 
'ore  entreated  tlie  Sovereign  Pontilf  to  release  him  from  the 
oiiieiit  post  he  held  in  the  Church,  that  he  might  end  his 
Lys  iflt  the  solitode  of  study,  silence,  and  prayer.  Hildebrand, 
lio  oammaaded  the  confidence  aS.  Alexander  IL,  as  he  had 
no  that  of  his  predecessors,  always  opposed  the  wish  of  his 
end.  Damian's  petitions  daily  grew  more  earnest.  He  thus 
g^d^aHildebrand  on  the  sul^ect ;    In  all  your  struggles,  iu 
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all  your  triumphs,  I  have  ever  plunged  into  the  thickest  of  tho 
fray ;  tp  serve  you  I  have  borrowed  the  rapidity  of  the  light* 
Ding's  flash.  Tour  name  has  never  passed  my  lips  unaccompa- 
nied by  blessingB  and  praise ;  and  God  alone  can  &fliom  my 
love  for  you.  But  now  I  would  hasten  to  recollect  myself  at 
the  close  of  my  career,  and  to  to  the  service  of  God  the 
last  hours  of  my  life."  The  generous  athlete  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  denied  the  rest  he  so  ardently  desired.  He  died  while  ful- 
filling a  mission,  on  which  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Pope^  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Ravenna  (February  2%  a,  n.  1072).  l^ie  works 
of  St.  Peter  Damian  have  been  collected  into  four  volumes,  and 
!ire  worthy  of  attention  from  the  variety  of  sulyocts  treated, 
the  number  of  valuable  observations  on  dogma,  moral,  clerical, 
and  monastic  discipline,  and  on  the  history  of  the  Church.  His 
style,  always  noble  and  pure^  often  full  of  vehemence,  and  rich 
in  powerful  figures,  recalls  the  best  days  of  Chrutian  literature. 
'  His  letters  show  a  refined,  delicate  taste,  and  great  practical 
sajracity.  Eloquent  in  lnshin<»  the  vices  of  liis  age,  lie  is  still 
tender  of  the  persons  of  the  guilty,  in  order  to  lead  them  mort? 
surely  to  the  path  of  virtue.  No  less  distinguished  in  poetry 
than  elegant  in  prose,  St  Peter  Damian  certainly  possessed 
one  of  the  most  cultivated  minds  and  upright  hearts,  that 
redeemed  the  reigning  ignorance  and  depravity  of  the  age 
(a.  d.  1072). 

35.  England  had  jnst  witiie.s.sed  an  event  which  was  to 
prove  most  fruitful  in  great  results.  On  the  death  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  the  throne  was  dbputed  by  two  "powerful  rivals, 
representatives  of  the  two  hostile  races,  Saxon  and  Norman : 
Harold,  the  Saxon,  based  his  claims^upon  nearer  kindred  to 
the  family  of  the  last  monjirch  ;  William  the  IJastard,*  duke  of 
Normandy,  alleged  the  tcstaiiitut  by  which  Edward  bequeathed 
the  crown  to  him.  William  sought  to  obtain  the  support  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  thus  wrote  to  Alexander  II.: 
^<  Should  God  grant  me  success,  it  will  be  my  glory  to  hold 

♦William  w:h  tho  s<m  .if  Roi'crt,  dnk«  of  Normaadjf,  suraamed  tfu  UevU,  and  Herleva 
Uid  Lauudreaa,  UaugUtor  oC  m  currier  oi'  ii'alaiso. 
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the  English  sceptro  directly  from  Ilim  and  from  St.  Peter,  His 
Vicar."   After  loature  deliberation^  the  Pope  decided  in.  favor 
of  William,  and,  as  a  mark  of  his  8 jmpathj,  sent  him  a  stand- 
ard blessed  by  his  own  hand.   Meanwhile,  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy had  neglected  nothing  that  cotild  insnre  the  sneoess  of 
his  enterprise.    He  published  a  procliiniaiion  of  war  in  his  own 
states  and  throughout  the  neighboring  provinces,  promisin;^' 
liberal  pay  and  the  plunder  of  England  to  ".every  man  of  tall 
aUture  and  able  body  who  should  enlist  in  his  servioe,"  He 
soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  among  whom  were  one  himdred  and  four  knights.  The 
noblest  houses  in  France  were  represented  in  tbis  brilliant  ex- 
pedition.   On  the  29th  of  September,  A.  D.  1066,  William  set  out 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Somme  with  a  numerous  fleet,  and  land- 
ed, ere  the  close  of  the  same  day,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex* 
Harold  awaited  him  there  on  the  field  of  Hastings.  WilUam 
proposed  to  him,  either  to  abdicate  in  his  fkYoVy  or  to  refer  the 
qaestion  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Pope,  or  to  settle  the  dispute 
by  Ji  single  combat.    These  alteniativcs  -were  all  rejected,  and 
bolb  imrtics  prepared  for  battle.    On  the  eve  of  the  contest 
the  Normans  spent  the  night  in  prayer ;  the  Saxons  feasted 
and  filled  the  air  with  their  national  songs.    In  the  mommg, 
the  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  William*s  brother,  offered  up  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  and  blessed  the  troops.    The  Duke  of  Normandy  wore 
precious  relics  .suspended  about  his  neck,  and  kept  the  Pope's 
standard  close  beside  him.    Thus  protected  by  these  ensigns 
of  religion,  a  Catholic  army  was  to  win  the  soil  of  England. 
The  straggle  was  fierce  and  murderous.   Both  Saxons  and 
Normans  performed  prodigies  of  valor;  but  at  length  Harold 
fell,  his  army  was  routed  and  fled.    The  battle  of  Hastings 
gave  the  throne  to  William  of  Normandy  (1066).    On  the  very 
hill  where  Old  England  had  fallen  with  the  last  Saxon  king, 
William  raised  a  ric  h  and  splendid  abbey,  called  the  Abbey  of 
the  Battle  (de  Oeiio)^  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  to  St.  Martin, 
|vitrou  of  the  troops  of  Gaul.*   The  names  of  the  conquerors 

*  Tlio  folio  wing  in  *f  will  aSXord  an  illustnUioa  of  the  maaucra  of  the  time  and  thft 
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were  engraved  tipon  tablets  in  the  monastery,  wlicre  they  were 
still  legible  at  a  very  recent  date :  this  was  the  Golden  Bool: 
of  the  English  nobihty.  The  fallen  Saxon  king  was  buried  by 
the  monks  on  this  hill,  opposite  the  sea.  "  lie  guarded  the 
coast  while  he  was  alive,"  said  the  Conqueror;  "let  him  guard 
it  after  death."  While  gradually  introducing  into  his  newly- 
conqucrcd  realm  the  more  polished  manners  of  France,  Williani 
.solemnly  confirmed  the  ancient  laws  of  the  laud  (1009).  Those 
which  related  to  the  church  in  England  were  comprised  in 
twenty-two  articles,  drawn  up  in  the  Latin  tongue.  They 
secured  the  right  of  pious  pilgrimages  and  the  safety  of  travel- 
lers, and  confirmed  the  payment  of  the  Rome-scot,  a  part  of 
which  went  to  the  support  of  the  church  and  school  of  the 
English,  in  Rome.  Three  legates,  sent  by  Pope  iVlexander  II., 
crowned  William  the  Conqueror  king  of  England  (.v,  D.  1070). 

30.  The  Church  was  still  consoled  by  examples  of  virtue 
and  holiness,  even  amid  the  scandals  against  which  the  Papacy 
was  continually  batthng  with  determined  energy.  The  Pon- 
tificate of  Alexander  II.  w\as  illustrated  by  St.  Dominic  Lori- 
catus,  that  holy  friend  of  St.  Peter  Damian,  who,  through  a 
si)irit  of  penance,  always  wore  an  iron  corselet  next  to  his 
skin ;  by  St.  Rodolphus,  bishop  of  Eugubio ;  St.  Theobald  of 
Provins,  a  member  of  the  house  of  Champagne,  who  lived  in 
holy  solitude  near  Vicenza,  in  Italy;  St.  Hugh,  abbot  of 
Cluny  ;  St.  Robert,  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Chaise-Dieu  in 
Langucdoc;  Blessed  Evrard,  count  of  Breteuil,  a  monk  of 
^larmonticr ;  St.  Walter,  abbot  of  Lcsterp  in  Limousin ;  St. 
Anno,  archbishop  of  Cologne ;  St.  Altmann,  bishop  of  Passau  ; 
St.  Gebhard,  archbishop  of  Saltzburg ;  St.  Benno,  bishop  of 
Misnia  and  apostle  of  Sclavonia;  the  martyr-king  Gothescalc, 
a  Saxon  prince,  whose  heroic  virtues,  displayed  in  the  cloister, 

character  of  the  Conqueror :  When  Iho  foundations  of  the  monaalory  were  lild,  the  archl- 
tL'cts  observed  to  William  that  thoro  was  a  want  of  water  iti  the  site  chosen  for  the  l)uilfi- 
ing.  "Go  on  with  the  work,"  replied  the  king;  "if  God  ^ves  ino  life,  there  shall  be  more 
v^nne  in  Iho  Monastery  of  the  Battle,  than  there  is  water  ia  the  be<^t  convent  in  Christen* 
dom." 
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h  Mjlitude,  in  the  midst  of  episcopal  honors,  and  even  upon. 
Ike  Ihrone,  loudly  protested  a^fainst  the  general  disorder  and 
moial  relaxatiDn.  The  faith  was  makiog  preeioiis  conquests  in 
the  north  of  Enfope^  under  the  influence  and  hy  the  united 
efforts  of  Sweln,  king  of  Denmark,  and  of  Adalbert,  archbishop 
of  Bremen.  Adam,  a  canon  of  Bremen,  was  at  the  same  time 
engaged  in  compiling  his  Ecclesiastical  likitory,  beginning  with 
the  rise  of  the  northern  churches^  and  comprising  the  succes- 
sioa  of  the  bishops  of  Hambnig  and  Bremen  from  the  first 
appearance  of  St  Willibrord  in  Saxony  to  the  death  of  Arch* 
bishop  Adalbert,  a  period  of  neariy  three  hundred  years. 
Atlam  ul'  Bremen  carefully  collected  every  piece  of  writing,  all 
the  letters  of  princes  and  Popes,  as  well  as  the  oral  traditions 
tliat  bone  upon  his  subject^  which  rendera  his  work  very  valo- 
aide. 

37.  The  diselpHne  of  the  Churdi  was  now  undergoing  an 

important  modification.  The  application  of  public  penance  was 
becoTning  almost  impossible  amid  the  crimes  and  disorders  of 
society  at  this  period.  They  were  supplied  by  the  frequent 
use  of  the  dixipUne,  or  voluntary  flageUation,  a  practice  to  the 
promotion  of  which  St  Peter  Damian  greatly  contributed  by 
writings,  by  word,  and  example.  The  austerities  of  St.  Domi- 
nic of  the  Iron  Cuirass,  whose  wonderM  history  has  been  left 
OS  by  his  friend  and  admirer,  Damian,  also  favored  the  change. 
The  Church  then  began  to  admit  commutations  for  canonical 
peoancesy  thus  suiting  itself  to  the  social  requirements  and 
necessities  of  the  times.  Self-flageliatioui  long  pilgrimages^ 
liberal  alma  were  adopted  as  means  of  compensation.  They 
were  found  admirably  suited  to  tame  half-savage  spirits,  to 
effect  the  reparation  of  8o  many  deeds  of  plunder,  or  to  punish 
simouiacal  avarice.  A  year  of  canonical  penance  was  satisfied 
by  a  certain  number  of  stripes,  by  a  sum  of  money  given  to  the 
poor  or  to  some  church  or  monastery,  or  by  a  pilgrimage. 
This  system  allowed  the  imposition  of  long  years  of  penance^ 
which  might  be  performed  by  means  of  the  compensationB. 
Xbus  St  Peter  Damian  imposed  a  penance  ui  a  hundred  years 
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upon  Guy,  the  notoriously  simoniacal  archbishop  of  Milan, 
whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention.  Some  criticft 
have  attacked  the  practice  of  voluntary  scourging  or  the  disci- 
pline. It  is  but  the  application  of  St.  Paul's  own  words: 
"  Castigo  corpus  menm  et  in  servitntem  redigo."*  The  Ghnroh 
has  given  a  sufficient  ^Yarrant  for  the  practice  by  canonizing 
the  iUusuiuiis  penitents  it  has  sanctified ;  but  she  has  always 
shown  a  truly  motherly  care  to  prevent  or  condemn  its  abuse. 

38.  This  species  of  mitigation  applied  to  the  ancient  canon- 
ical discipline  was  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  gentleness  and 
moderation  of  Alexander  II.  He  used  his  authority  to  shield 
the  Jews  against  the  persecutions  to  which  they  wvm  iiubjected 
in  tiic  various  states  of  Christian  Europe,  and  expressly  ordered 
that  they  should  not  be  put  to  death.  His  Ponti£cate^  so 
happy  for  the  Church,  was  always  guided  by  the  genius  of 
Hildebrand,  whom  he  had  raised  to  the  dignity  of  chancellor 
of  tbe  Roman  Church,  and  who  was  to  succeed  him  with  so 
much  glory.  Alexander  II.  died  on  the  21st  of  April,  a.  d. 
1073.  He  is  supposed  to  have  issued  the  ordinance  which 
regulates  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Mysteries,  limiting  it  to 
once  a  day  for  each  priest. 

*  "I  duMtiae  my  bo^yttnd  bring  a  into  ml^eGtioii."— I  Cor.  ix.  SI. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

I  L  PoimnoAn  of  Si.  Ouoort  YIL  (April  29,  i. ».  1078— Maj  i5, 1085). 

I  ABteeedento  of  St  Chegory  TH,   His  dectioD. — S.  CoDfinDaiion  of  hia 
election  hj  Heniy  IV.,  king  of  Germany. — 8.  Political  state  of  the  Chria- 
tian  world  at  the  acceMton  of  St  Gregory  VII. — i.  Matilda,  coonteaa  of 
Tawany.— 6.  Fatal  coiweqiieDCea  acerning  to  the  Church  from  the  osurpo- 
tion  of  the  right  of  iDVestitnre  by  the  emperortw — 6.  Boctriiie  of  St  Greg- 
ory's predeecaflon  on  thia  aabjeot-*7.  First  dooree  of  St  Gregory  VII. 
afTMiut  diaoiderly  or  simoniacal  derios. — 8.  Decree  of  the  Oonncil  of  Rome 
againat  the  ioveBtitarea, — 9,  Henry  IV.  aabdaes  the  rehellioiia  Sazona.** 
10.  Conspiracy  of  Cencioa  against  the  Pope. — 11.  A  sentence  of  deposition 
prononnced  against  St  Gregory  by  the  pseudo  Conncil  of  Worms.-— 19. 
State  of  pablio  opinion  in  the  lliddle-Agea  concerning  the  right  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  to  depoee  kings  and  princes. — 18.  Henry  IV.  is  deposed 
by  St  Gregory  in  the  Conncil  of  Rome^and  his  sobjeets  released  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance.-— 14.  Diet  of  IMbor.— 15.  Meeting  of  St  Gregory  VIL 
and  Henry  IV.  at  Canoasa.  Beconciliation. — 16.  Rudolph,  duke  of  Saabia, 
elected  King  of  Germany  at  the  Diet  of  Forcheim. — ^1 7.  Rudolph  and  Henry 
IV.  appeal  to  the  arbitration  of  St  Gregory.~18.  Hoetilitiea  betweeii  the 
two  kings. — ^19.  Rudolph  recognised  aa  King  of  Germany  by  St  Gregory. 
Sentence  of  depositiott  again  pronounced  against  Henry  IV.-*20.  The  ftlae 
CooncU  of  Brixen  electa  an  antipope  in  the  perM>n  of  Guibert,  archbishop 
of  BaTCnna,  who  asanmea  the  name  of  Clement  III.   Death  of  RodolpiL— * 
91.  Hermann,  count  of  Luzembui|f«  elected  King  of  Germany  by  the  Diet 
of  Goslar^99.  Departure  of  St  Gregory  from  Rome,  which  faUa  into  the 
hands  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  antipope. — 23.  Robert  Gniscard  coroes  to  the 
Pope's  relie£   Death  of  St  Gregory  VII.^94.  Progresa  of  the  Turks  in 
the  East,  nnder  the  Pontificate  of  St  Gregory  VII^ — 96,  Labors  of  St 
Gregory  VII.  in  the  northern  States  of  Europe. — 26.  Holy  personaores  and 
religious  foundations  nnder  the  Pontificate  of  St.  Gregory. —27.  Waa  the 
.aw  of  eoelesiaatieal  celibacy  an  innovation  of  St  Grsgoiy  VII.  t 

§  n.  PomurxcATK  OF  YiCTOB  III.  (April  24,     d.  1086 — September  16, 

108V). 

28.  Victor  TIT.  elected,  in  spite  of  hi«?  own  ropistanco,  to  the  Sovcreii,'!!  PontiS- 
cat"?. — 29.  Tlie  Countess  Matilda  drives  liio  Aotipope  Guibert  from  RomCi 
•  -30.  Council  of  Beoeventum  against  investitures.   Death  of  Victor  III. 
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§  L  PoNTiFiCAiB  OF  St.  Gkeqort  VIL  (Apiil  22,  A.  D. 

Maj  25, 1085). 

1.  The  Pontificate  of  St  Gregory  VIL  opens  a  great  era  in 
the  history  of  the  Church ;    Great,  not  precisely  in  new  and 

extraordinary  events,  in  terrible  and  startling  scenes,  but  iu 
the  achievement  of  an  immense  and  Iodl-^-i  uncerted  plan;  frreat 
in  the  general  commotion  caused  in  Europe,  and  throughout 
the  whole  world,  by  the  genius  of  a  single  man,  giving  a  new 
life  and  impulse  to  every  affair;  great,  because  the  will  of  a 
Pope  changes  the  face  of  the  eartii,  gives  birth  to  new  laws, 
new  institutions,  from  the  north  of  Europe,  from  England  to 
the  deserts  of  Africa,  from  the  Atlantic  to  Palestine ;  great, 
because  a  monk,  coming  forth  from  the  solitary  shades  of  a 
cloister,  conceives  the  project  of  estabUshiug  a  universal  mon- 
archy in  the  midst  of  Christendom,  that  the  sun  of  Rome  might 
dart  its  beams  upon  all  the  nations  of  the  earth/' ^  The  name 
which  should  be  forever  finked  with  this  undying  achieve* 
nient,  does  not  date  from  the  day  which  saw  it  inscribed  on 
the  roll  of  Pontifls.  For  twenty  years  before  he  huii  wielded  a 
paramount  influence  in  the  ecclesiastical  atfairs  ol'  the  age.  We 
have  followed  Hildebrand  as  he  fought  his  way  through  a 
thousand  opposing  forces,  toward  the  establishment  of  a  hard- 
labored  reform  which  was  to  save  modern  society.  To  use  his 
own  words :  "  No  man  becomes  great  all  at  once,  and  lofty 
buildin«?s  are  raised  by  desirees."  Son  of  a  carpentt^r  of  Rome, 
then  a  monk  at  Cluny,  the  extraordinary  merit  of  Ilildebrand 
recommended  him  to  Henry  III.  as  a  fit  preceptor  for  his  young 
eon  Henry  IV.  (a.  j>.  1046-1047).  It  was  a  singular  destiny 
that  brought  together,  in  the  sweet  relation  of  guide  and  disci- 
ple, I  wo  individualities  destined,  in  after  days,  to  embody  the 
fiercest  strugjrle  between  the  Papacy  and  the  empire !  The 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  his  former  nnister  is  paid  by  the  royal 
pupil  with  hostile  arms,  and  the  thunders  of  Gregory  VII.  fall 

•  TOIGT,  History  of  St.  Gregory  VIL,  t  L,  cb.  i 
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upon  the  ungrateful  disciple  of  Uiidebrand.  Writers  ho&tiie 
to  the  Papacy  have  stadiously  ignored  this  shameful  position 
of  Henry  IV.  in  his  bitter  war  upon  the  monk  whose  devoted 
care  had  gnided  the  studies  of  his  early  years.    Brought  to 

hii  native  city,  Rome,  by  St.  Leo  IX.,  llildcbrand's  iutliience 
steadily  increased  day  by  <biy ;  as  i  liuncollnr  of  the  Roman 
Church  under  Alexander  II.,  repeatedly  mliustod  with  the 
management  of  the  Pontifical  electionSi  he  had  enthroned 
Popes,  but  would  not  wear  the  tiara  himself.    His  hour  had 
come.   During  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Alexander  11.,  the 
cardinals,  bishops,  priests,  and  monks  were  gathered  together 
in  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter.    The  vast  edifice  and  its  every 
approach  were  thronged  by  a  countless  multitude.  When 
Hildebrand  appeared,  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  him.   A  sud- 
den impulse  seized  upon  the  crowd ;  one  spontaneous,  unani- 
mous cry  burst  forth  from  every  breast,  which  shook  the  solid 
arches  of  the  sacred  building:  '^Hildebrand!  Hildebrand! 
St.  Peter  chooses  Hildebrand  for  bis  successor!"    It  may 
lawfully  be  presumed  that  in  the  course  of  his  long  and  labo- 
rioQs  career,  Hildebrand  doubtless  cast  at  times  a  look  upon  the 
sceptre  which  would  place  within  his  power  the  accomplish* 
meat  of  his  mighty  schemes.   What  man  of  surpassing  genius 
has  not  felt  urged  to  seize  the  power,  when  some  great  thought 
stirred  up  his  suul  within  liini  ?    But  at  this  solenm  moment 
he  felt  liis  heart  sink.    When  the  enthusiastic  shouts  had  died 
away,  Hildebrand  ascended  the  ambo^  and  entreated  the  clergy 
and  people  to  turn  their  thoughts  upon  another  subject.  But 
Cardinal  Hugo  Candidus  immediately  rose,  and  appealed  to  all 
present:    You  all  see  to  what  a  degree  of  prosperity  the  holy 
archdeacon  has  raised  the  Church.    We  shall  find  no  one  so 
well  fiualified  to  undertake  tlie  government  and  dclence  of  this 
city ;  all  of  us,  cardinals  and  bishops,  together  with  you,  choose 
him  as  the  sovereign  pastor  of  oar  souls.  '   These  words  drew 
forth  new  transports  of  joy.    Hildebrand  was  forced  to  yield 
to  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  faithful.    He  -was  invested  with 
the  purple  and  the  tiara,  and  raised  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
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(April  22,  A.  D.  1073),  under  the  tivei -illustrious  name  of 
Gregory  VII. 

2.  Hildebrands  modesty  was  OTercome,  but  he  had  yet 
one  hope  left.    The  last  regulations  made  by  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  left  to  Henry  IV.  the  right  of  confirming  the  Pontifical 
election.*   Gregory,  under  the  title  of  Pope-ekei,  eent  a  depu* 
tation  to  beg  the  emperor  that  he  would  refuse  to  sanction  the 
election  of  the  Romans.       Should  you  approve  the  choice 
made  in  my  person,"  he  wrote,  "  I  must  warn  you  that  I  shall 
not  pass  over  the  scandalous  disorders  of  which  all  good  men 
accuse  you."    The  king  needed  not  these  threatening  words  to 
urge  his  refusal;  in  his  vieWy  an  election  held  without  his  co- 
operation, was  null  by  the  very  fact    On  the  other  hand,  the 
German  bishops,  who  dreaded  the  liiniiiubs  of  liildebiaud, 
advised  the  king  to  withhold  his  consent.    But  the  fear  of 
arousing  all  Italy  by  this  act  of  hostility  against  a  lawful 
choice,  unanimously  approved  by  every  honest  heart,  led  him^ 
in  this  case,  to  sacrifice  his  own  inclination.   He  purely  and 
simply  confirmed  the  election  of  Gregory  VII.,  and  sent  the 
lii.shop  of  Vercelli  to  assist,  in  his  name,  at  the  iustalmeut  of 
the  new  Pope  (June  30,  a.  d.  1073). 

3.  Before  entering  upon  the  active  career  of  St.  Gregory 
VII.,  it  will  be  well  to  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the  political 
state  of  the  Catholic  world  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the 
Papal  chair.  In  Germany,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  youth- 
ful, inexperienced  king,  Henry  IV.,  given  up  to  the  guidance 
of  Jiis  coLiriieris,  and  those  even  worse  counsellors,  his  passions, 
finds  himself  at  war  with  the  Saxons,  whose  national  pride  re* 

*  According  to  the  custom  and  tho  common  law  o£  Germaoy,  the  election  of  a  king  \^ 
tlM  noUesof  the  mlm  did  im^  properlj  oooftr  upon  blm  tli*  iniierial  tlUe^  wUdi  be  oould 
onljr  aMQiM  wben  iMogniMd  and  oioinied  Iqr  the  Pope.  This  Ibtinalilj  never  took  plaoe 

in  regard  to  Hoory  IV^  Riace  he  waa  never  crowned  by  e  lewful  Pope,  but  onlj  hj  the 
Antliioito  Guibert  (eallin;^:  himself  Clement  VI.).  Ho  was  not,  then,  properly  speaking, 
trnperar,  but  oul/  king  of  G^rmtmy  and  emjmor-ekct,  (/'outoir  du  Fap*  au  MoyeO'dqtt  by 
U.  GossfiUK.)  For  want  of  a  dear  view  of  this  point  of  history,  a  great  number  of  writers 
ham  fiuhd  in  %  just  epprscietloii  of  the  aetl  of  St  CkefOiT't  Fontifloele  leliitive  to 
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lolts  against  his  injustice.  He  will  soon  draw  down  upon  his 
I    deroted  head  the  thunders  of  the  Holy  See,  by  striving  to  snp- 

port  his  claim  to  the  abusive  right  of  investitures.  The 
throne  of  France  still  holds  the  race  of  Hugh  the  Great,  in  the 
fenon  of  Philip  I.  (1060),   This  prince,  eqnal  in  age  to  Henry 
nr.,  but  far  superior  to  him  in  wisdom^  and  under  hotter 
gaidaDce^  is  endeaToring  to  strengthen  existing  insiitutioDs,  to 
clothe  royalty  with  greater  splendor,  and  win  for  it  deeper 
reverence.   The  nobles,  divided,  hostile  to  each  other,  rally 
abont  the  throne  ;  the  system  of  enfeofifment  has  here  kept  the 
Church  in  the  hands  of  the  royal  power,  which  is  daily  he> 
conuDg  more  centralized  in  France,  whUe  it  tends  to  division 
in  Germany.    Spain,  ever  worthy  of  its  title  of  Catholic,  is 
still,  fls  it  has  ever  been  since  the  Moorish  invnsion,  a  perpet- 
ual battle-field.    Alphonso  Yl.  occupied  the  throne  of  Castile, 
Anigon,  and  Navarre;  the  Caliph  Mahomet  II.  reigned  in 
Senile.  England  was  shaping  itself  to  the  results  of  the  con- 
qnest.   William  proved  as  skilful  in  the  cabinet  as  he  was 
Yiiiiunt  in  the  field.    The  clergy,  obedient  to  the  voice  of  the 
Popes,  were  not  political  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  king.  The 
ibiise  of  investitures  had  not  yet  reached  the  English  church 
Tom  France  and  Germany.    Under  Sweyne  III.,  Denmark 
bowed  the  same  filial  attachment  and  reverence  to  the  Holy 
'ee.    The  Swedish  crown  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
ew  lamiiy  of  the  Steukilsch.    The  faith  of  Christ  was  still 
>iiged  to  struggle  here  against  the  heathen  gods ;  the  kings 
ere  sometimes  for  the  one,  sometimes  for  the  other.  Norway 
IS  mled  by  Qlaus  III.,  the  Peaceful,  whose  talents  and  vir- 
?.s  won  him  the  deserved  atfection  of  his  subjects  ;  he  studied 
fus ter  the  growth  of  agriculture,  arts,  aUd  commerce,  and 
od  to  the  clergy  in  the  happy  relation  of  defender  and  bene- 
tor.    Poland  prospered  under  the  sceptre  of  Casimir  I.,  the 
her  monk  of  Cluny.   Saxony  and  Bohemia,  under  the  re- 
stive sway  of  Boleslas  and  Wratislas  II.,  were  engaged  in  a 
c  and  bluudy  struggle.    There  was,  in  g(*neral,  no  lasting 
itutiou  among  the  Slavonic  people  ^  they  were  severally 
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attacked  and  subdued  by  the  Germans.    Missionary  zeal  was 
gradually  infusing  the  light  of  Christian  civilization  among  the 
various  tribes.    Russia  had  not  yet  come  forth  from  the  ele- 
mentary chaos.    An  ill-regulated  system  of  succession  to  the 
throne  was  the  occasion  of  repeated  and  bloody  contests. 
Hungary  was  hardly  more  quiet.    Its  sceptre  was  disputed  by 
several  princes ;  its  king  was  a  vassal  to  the  emperor.  The 
influence  of  Henry  IV.  placed  Solomon  upon  the  throne ;  but 
his  short  and  unquiet  reign  followed  the  shifting  fortunes  of  his 
protector.    The  East,  now  wasted  by  Islamism,  presented  a 
mournful  sight.    The  imperial  sceptre  of  Const'intinople  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  in  quick  and  inglorious  succession.  This 
unsettled  state  of  affairs  gave  rise  to  fearful  disorders  and 
endless  wars.    The  empire,  after  a  long  struggle  against  the 
countless  hordes  of  the  Hungarians,  Russians,  Bulgarians,  Per- 
sians, and  Arabs,  fell,  at  last  (a.  d.  1063),  into  the  hands  of  the 
Seljukian  tribe,  which  successively  seized  the  various  provinces 
until  1071,  when  the  Emperor  Romanus  IV.  himself,  by  a 
still  more  fearful  disaster,  fell  into  their  power.    The  throne, 
left  vacant  by  this  catastrophe,  was  occupied  by  Michael  VIII., 
who  allowed  Soliman  to  fix  the  residence  of  the  Seljukians  at 
Nice.    The  deadliest  foes  of  the  Christian  name  thus  pushed 
their  advanced  posts  to  the  very  boundaries  of  eastern  Europe, 
threatening  at  once  both  religion  and  civilization.    Such  was 
the  situation  of  the  world  at  the  accession  of  St.  Gregory  VII. 
It  is  evident  that  no  power  was  then  firm ;  the  restoration  of 
broken  unity  called  for  a  powerful  arm  to  build  up  society  by 
checking  abuses  and  giving  back  its  lost  strength  to  political 
power. 

4.  In  the  achievement  of  this  twofold  labor,  the  genius  of 
St.  Gregory  VII.  was  ably  seconded  by  a  noble  and  generous 
soul,  worthy  and  capable  of  understanding  and  of  sharing  lofty 
aspirations.  This  was  the  Countess  Matilda  Contemporary 
writers  style  her  a  second  Dehorah,  as  she  seemed  to  have  in- 
herited the  fearless  courage  of  the  heroine  of  Israel.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Boniface  II.,  marquis  of  Tuscany,  and  wido\« 
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of  Grodfrey  the  Hunchback,  duke  of  Lorraine.  *  Having  inherit- 
ed her  father's  kingdom,  she  found  herself,  at  the  death  of  her 
mother,  Beatrioe  (a.  n.  1076),  sole  sovereign  of  Tuscany  and 
part  of  Lombardy.  While  kings  and  princes  thus  afflicted  the 
Church  of  God  by  a  useless  or  scandalous  life,  by  their  sacri- 
legions  traJQ&c  in  ecclesiastical  dignities,  Matilda,  during  a  reign 
of  more  than  fifty  years,  remained  ever  trne,  ever  devoted  to 
the  Ohnroh  and  to  its  head ;  always  ready  to  second  the  Sot- 
erdgn  Pontiff's  endeavors  to  restore  ecclesiastical  discipline 
and  morality;  always  sword  in  hand  to  defend  him  against 
the  most  formidable  enemies ;  never  allowing  hi  n  t  If  to  be  won 
by  promises,  cowed  by  threats,  or  discouraged  by  mischance. 
St.  Gregory  VII.  found  her  a  fearless  ally  in  his  crusade 
against  all  abuses.  She  had  put  herself  under  his  spiritual 
direction ;  and  it  was  wonderful  to  see  this  great  Pope,  in  the 
midst  of  political  embarrassments  and  fierce  struggles  with  the 
powers  of  earth,  writing  to  the  Countess  Matilda  in  strains  of 
the  most  affectionate  and  tender  piety.  He  thus  speaks  to  her 
iti  one  of  his  letters :  I  am  desirous,  beloved  daughter  of  St. 
'  Peter,  to  send  you  a  few  words  of  edification,  which  may  in- 
crease your  faith  and  lead  you  to  strengthen  year  soul  by  a 
daily  participation  of  the  sacred  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
This  is  the  treasure,  these  are  the  gifts  a  thousand  times  more 
precious  than  gold  and  gems,  by  which  the  Church  enriches 
her  children.  And  of  Blessed  Mary,  the  Mother  of  the  Sa- 
viour, to  whose  protection  I  have  always  commended  you,  and 
to  whom  I  shall  ever  continue  to  present  you  in  my  prayers — 
what  more  can  I  say  of  her  ?  In  proportion  as  she  is  high  in 
glory,  she  is  mild  and  merciful  as  our  mother."  How  beauti- 
ful, in  the  giant  intellect  which,  at  a  single  glance,  swept  all 
tlie  kingdoms  of  the  world,  all  the  good  and  evil  of  humanity, 
are  these  outpourings  of  piety  and  ardent  devotion  toward  the 
Blessed  Virgin  I  The  lively  faith  and  exemplary  life  of  the 
couitess  well  repaid  the  care  of  St  Gregory  YU.  She  had 
appointed  as  her  almoner  St.  Anselm,  bishop  of  Lucca,  whose 
was  one  continued  act  of  charity  and  disinterestedness. 
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He  would  never  consent  to  receive  a  present  from  any  one 
whom  he  had  obliged.  "  If  what  they  ask  be  unjust,"  he  used 
to  say,  I  should  become  a  party  to  their  injustice ;  if  just,  it 
would  be  mere  robbery  to  make  them  buy  what  is  due  to 
them/*  The  filial  piety  of  Matilda  sought  to  console  St.  Gre^ 
ory  for  the  rebellion  of  so  many  faithless  children,  by  proofs 
of  her  own  devotedness ;  she  bestowed  upon  the  Roman 
Church  all  her  own  states  (a.  n.  1077),  only  keeping  the  use  of 
them  during  life  i  and  thus  did  the  Holy  See  acquire  a  right 
of  sovereignty  over  Tuscany  and  Lombardy.  The  Countess 
Matilda  outlived  Gregory  many  years,  and  di^d  only  in  1115. 
But  lior  (levotedness  to  the  Holy  See  did  not  fail  the  succes- 
sors of  tlie  prreat  Pontif!';  in  1102  she  confirmed  her  first  do- 
nation, wliich  was  executed  according  to  her  pious  wishes. 

5.  We  have  already  pointed  out  the  great  evil  which  rent 
the  bosom  of  the  Church  by  the  abuse  of  investitures,  intro- 
duced into  France  and  Germany  by  the  feudal  system.  On 
this  subject  Monsignore  Palma  very  judiciously  remarks : 
**The  freedom  of  the  ecclesiastical  ministry  was  utterly  anni- 
hilated, when  the  choice  of  bishops  and  abbots  was  left  to  the 
will  of  secular  princes."  Kings  unscrupulously  auctioned  the 
dignities  of  the  Church,  to  replenish  their  treasure  or  to  meet 
the  drain  of  ceaseless  wars.  St.  Anselm  thus  s|)eaks  of  Henry 
IV. :  "  This  prince  sells  bishoprics  without  the  least  scruple. 
He  has  promulgated  a  decree  annulling  the  episcopal  elections 
held,  according  to  the  holy  canons,  by  the  clergy  or  the  people, 
without  the  intervention  of  royalty ;  as  though  he  were  charged 
to  open  the  door  to  the  lawful  pastors.  No  one  is  now  raised 
to  that  dignity  unless  he  open  the  way  with  bribes,  or  prosti- 
tute his  eloquence  and  his  hand  to  the  service  of  the  master.** 
The  ptiblic  opinion  of  the  times  looked  upon  the  bestowal  of 
the  ring  and  crosier  as  the  conferring  of  the  spiritual  authority. 
It  is  thus  stated  by  the  learned  Cardinal  Humbert:  "How  are 
these  laymen  so  bold  as  to  assume  the  right  of  bestowing  upon 
bishops  the  badges  of  the  Apostotic  authority  ?  The  crosier  is 
the  emblem  of  the  pastoral  charge  of  souls  intrusted  to  thoui. 
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The  ring  is,  so  to  speak,  the  seal  of  the  heavenly  mysteries, 
which  the  sacred  orators  are  commissioned  to  dispense."  In- 
yestitares  thus  constituted  a  real  usurpation  of  the  secular 
power  upon  ecclesiastical  ground.  Another  equally  lamenir 
able  result  was  the  disorder  of  scandalous  priests,  who,  under 
the  name  of  Xicholaites,  opposed,  in  teaching  as  shamefully  as 
in  practice,  the  Apostolic  doctrine  of  clerical  celibacy.  Men 
whose  days  bad  been  wabted  in  the  license  of  the  camp  or  the 
corruption  of  courts  were  suddenly  raised,  by  the  whim  of 
princes  or  their  own  simoniacal  cupidity,  to  the  dignities  of  the 
Church,  presented  with  benefices  involving  a  care  of  souls,  or 
placed  at  the  head  of  monasteries.  To  the  discharge  of  these 
new  duties  they  brought  all  their  former  habits  of  iiniiionility. 
Evil  is  naturally  contagious,  and  it  soon  spread  with  fearful 
rapidity ;  priests  were  publicly  married  and  lived  in  a  state  of 
incontinence ;  there  were  whole  dioceses  in  which  not  a  single 
minister  of  the  altar  could  have  been  found  worthy  of  his  holy 
calling.  This  lamentable  state  of  things  was  the  result  of  lay 
investiture. 

6.  Fearful  as  the  task  of  such  a  reform  must  have  bcemcd, 
even  to  himself,  St.  Gregory  VII.  did  not  quail  before  it.  He 
did,  indeed,  lay  open  the  anguish  of  his  heart,  on  the  very 
second  day  of  his  Pontificate,  in  a  letter  to  Didier,  abbot  of 
Monte  Oassino:  '^The  death  of  Pope  Alexander  has  fallen 
with  heavy  weisrht  upon  me;  and  I  can  say  with  the  prophet: 
I  em  in  aUtludinciu  itiuris  et  te.mpestas  dcmcrsH  me*  I  entreat 
you  to  procure  for  me  the  prayers  of  your  brethren,  that  they 
may  save  me  from  the  danger  which  they  could  not  utterly 
avert'*  The  reform  which  St  Gregory  was  about  to  under 
take  was  no  new  or  unprecedented  idea  in  the  Church.  All 
the  efforts  of  his  predecessors,  from  St.  Leo  IX.,  had  been  con- 
stantly directed  toward  its  accomplishment,  "In  the  Council 
of  liheims  (a.d.  1040),"  says  Monsignore  Palma, "  Leo  IX.  pub- 

*  "I  am  como  uxio  t'ae  depUi  of  Uio  aea,  and  &  tempest  hath  ovorwhelioed  nie.'  — fs 
AviiL  X 
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lished  the  following  decree :  '  Let  no  one  be  raised  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  churches  without  the  election  of  the  clergy  and 
people/  Alexander  II.  likewise  decreed,  in  the  Council  of 
Rome  (a.  d.  1062)  :  *  No  cleric  or  priest  shall  be  promoted  to  the 
episcopate,  w^hether  gratuitously  or  for  a  pecuniary  considera- 
tion, by  any  secular  authority.'  And  Nicholas  II.  wa.s  no  less 
explicit  in  a  letter  written  to  Gervasius,  archbishop  of  Rheims : 
^  Reprove,  entreat,  warn  your  illustrious  monarch  not  to  inter- 
fere in  the  episcopal  elections.*  Henry  I.  had  lately  named  a 
bishop  for  the  see  of  Macon,  without  the  cooperation  of  either 
clergy  or  faithful."  These  facts  arc  proof  abundant  that  the 
right  of  investiture  had  not,  as  some  writers  assert,  acquired 
the  force  of  prescriptive  right  in  favor  of  the  emperors  and 
secular  rulers,  by  the  silence  of  the  Popes.  St.  Gregory  VII., 
in  asserting  the  independence  of  the  Church,  the  freedom  of 
elections,  the  repression  of  simony,  and  the  observance  of  the 
ecclesiastical  law  of  celibacy,  was  no  innovator.  lie  but  took 
his  stand  in  the  breach  where  his  predecessors  had  fruitlessly 
struggled  before  him ;  he  invented  no  new  system ;  he  simply 
carried  out  one  already  introduced,  but  brought  to  its  achieve- 
ment the  help  of  his  personal  energy  and  mighty  intellect. 

7.  The  first  act  of  the  new  Pontiff  was  directed  against  the 
scandals  in  the  priesthood.  In  1074,  after  a  full  council, 
which  nobly  seconded  the  endeavors  of  St.  Gregory  VII.,  a 
withering  decree  was  published  against  those  priests  who  had 
bought  their  holy  office  for  gold,  or  who  profaned  it  by  their 
loose  morality.  All  those  who  refused  to  forsake  their  scandal- 
ous manner  of  life  and  return  to  a  sta,te  of  continence,  were  to 
be  at  once  deposed,  to  be  deprived  of  all  their  powers ;  and 
the  faitld'ul  were  forbidden  to  assist  at  the  masses  or  ofiices 
celebrated  by  these  rebel  priests,  or  to  receive  the  sacraments 
at  their  hands.  The  immensity  of  the  evil  thus  attacked  was 
made  fearfully  evident  by  the  general  uprising  against  St. 
Gregory  VII.  on  the  publication  of  this  decree.  Theologians 
,  were  found  so  lost  as  to  maintain  that  continence  was  a  virtue 
of  impossible  practice  to  human  nature,  and  they  even  claimed 
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to  support  their  teaching  by  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ. 
Others  iigaiu  pleaded  prescription,  as  if  crime  could  ever 
establish  a  prescriptive  claim  against  law ;  and  they  appealed 
to  the  jdieorders  of  the  jammUMfi  period  throng  which  they 
had  just  passed,  as  a  justEficatipa  for  their  own.  Finally,  there 
were  many  who,  without  touching  the  grounds  of  the  doctrine, 
sought  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  decree  by  intrinsic  con- 
siderations. They  maintained  that  it  was  very  dangerous  to 
forbid  the  faithful  to  receive  the  sacrameata  from  the  hands  of 
aeandaloufi  priests;  since  this  would  make  bymen  the  judges 
of  ecclesiastical  questions,  and,  besides,  it  seemed  to  place  the 
elliciency  of  the  sacraments  in  the  holiness  of  the  minister. 
This  lijofi  of  argument  was  more  particularly  adopted  by  the 
bishops  of  Italy^  France,  and  Germany.  Blinded  by  the  pas- 
sions aAd  pcejudices  of  the  hour,  they  could  not  see  the 
sophism  which  would  deprive  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of 
the  right  of  ever  deposing  an  unworthy  priest.  In  pru|»urtiun 
aa  the  protestations  became  more  numerous,  pressing,  and  en- 
ergetic, the  resolution  of  Gregory  YII.  bec^Die  more  fixed  a)id 
irrevocable.  He  sent  copies  of  the  decree  to  the  various  Cath- 
olic sovereigns  of  Europe,  together  with  urgent  letters  to 
arouse  their  zeal  in  carrying  it  into  eHect.  His  legates  were 
favorably  received  by  the  King  of  Germany,  but  the  German 
iishops  rejected  all  the  measures  proposed  to  them,  and  the 
mission  of  the  Papal  envoys  failed  in  this  quarter.  They  met 
with  no  better  success  in  France.  In  England,  William  the 
Conqueror  showed  more  energy  in  carrying  out  St.  Gregory's 
views.  With  the  cooperation  of  Lanfranc,  lately  transferred 
from  the  abbey  of  Bee  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Canterbury, 
he  enforccMi  Pope's  decrees  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
his  kingdom. 

8.  By  the  reception  given  to  liis  first  measures,  St.  Gregory 
VII.  could  judge  of  the  precarious  nature  of  his  position.  Ho 
aow  resolved  to  sap  the  very  foundation  of  the  evil ;  and,  in  a 
conaci^  held  at  iUme  (a.  d.  1075),  he  issued  a  second  decree, 
JXp^rbidding  any  layman,  of  what  rank  soever^  whether  emperor, 
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marquis,  prince,  or  king,  to  confer  the  investiture ;  and  any 
cleric,  priest,  or  bishop  to  receive  it  for  benefices,  abbacies, 
bishoprics,  and  ecclesiastical  dignities,  of  whatsoever  nature. 
No  one  may  keep  the  government  of  a  church  bought  for  money 
by  a  simoniacal  traffic.  Incontinent  clerics  are  suspended  from 
the  exercise  of  all  ecclesiastical  functions.  No  priest  shall 
contract  a  matrimonial  alliance.  He  who  already  has  a  wife 
shall  put  her  away,  under  pain  of  deposition.  No  one  can  be 
raised  to  the  priesthood  unless  he  first  promise  to  observe 
perpetual  continence.  The  faithful  should  not  assist  at  the 
offices  celebrated  by  a  cleric  whom  they  see  trampling  upon  the 
Apostolic  decrees."  The  simplest  notions  of  theology  will 
suffice  to  show,  at  a  glance,  the  justice  of  such  measures,  and 
the  canonical  law  upon  which  they  were  grounded.  No  un- 
biassed critic  of  the  present  day,  examining  them  in  good  faith, 
will  pronounce  them  at  variance  with  the  rules  and  the  con- 
stant practice  of  the  Church.  Most  of  the  Italian  princes 
l>resent  at  the  Roman  council  in  which  they  were  promulgated, 
applauded  their  wisdom.  But  it  was  otherwise  in  Germany ; 
they  were  met  by  an  explosion  of  anger  and  hatred  against  the 
Holy  Pontiff.  The  bishops  themselves  were  loudest  in  the 
opposition.  In  several  cities,  the  publication  of  the  obnoxious 
canons  was  followed  by  popular  tumult  and  seditions.  The 
preat  soul  of  Gregory  VII.  stood  undaunted  amid  the  storm. 
It  only  gave  deeper  root  to  his  resolve  of  bearing  yet  more 
energetically  upon  Germany,  which  was  the  central  point  of 
the  opposition. 

9.  A  formidable  insurrection  had  lately  broken  out  among 
the  Saxons.  The  senseless  rule  of  the  youthful  Henry  IV. 
revolted  the  old  sense  of  honor  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Saxony  and  Thuringia  were  ground  down  by  enormous  taxes 
destined  to  meet  the  mad  extravagance  of  the  court.  The 
wretched  people,  unable  to  satisfy  these  exorbitant  demands, 
were  doomed  to  see  their  fields  wasted  by  the  troops,  their 
dwellings  plundered,  their  wives  and  children  '>  )frl)rwl  from 
their  arms.    The  nobles  were  no  better  off.    licmy  Lon^'i'^acd 
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them  to  dtmgeuns,  and  obliged  them  to  buy  back  theii  free- 
dom at  the  price  of  gold.  The  victims  suil'ereJ  for  a  time  in 
silence,  but  the  long-continued  course  of  oppression  at  length 
wore  out  their  patience,  and  the  patriotism  of  the  warrior  race 
broke  forth  in  one  spontaneous  impulse :  sixty  thousand  Saxons 
appeared  before  the  walls  of  Goslar,  resolved  to  free  their 
country  or  to  bury  themselves  beneath  its  rains.  The  Diets  of 
Gerstungen,  Mentz,  and  Corvey  dispelled  the  last  hopes  of 
peace  which  Henry  IV.  might  still  have  cherished,  and  the 
Saxon  nobles  offered  the  imperial  crown  to  Rudolph,  duke  of 
Suabisy  a  young  prince  whose  high  qualifications  of  mind  and 
heart  were  enhanced  by  those  exterior  accomplishments  which 
exercisA  so  powerful  a  sway  over  the  multitude.  But  these 
negotiation  J?  had  given  time  to  Henry  IV.  to  collect  aa  impo- 
sing force.  Saxony  and  Thuringia  alone  were  unable  to  cope 
with  the  united  power  of  all  the  other  provinces  ^  the  8axou 
princes  and  bishops  offered  to  make  submission  in  any  terms 
dictated  by  the  king^  provided  only  the  conditions  were  not  too 
harsh ;  but  Henry  was  inflexible.  A  Pontifical  legation,  bear- 
ing an  offer  of  pacific  mediation  IVom  Gregory  VII.,  met  with 
no  belter  success.  The  king  was  stung  to  madness  by  the 
Pope's  decree  against  investitures,  and  only  awaited  the  vic- 
torious issue  of  the  Saxon  war  to  turn  his  arms  against  his  old 
preceptor.  St  Gregory  foresaw  the  danger,  and  his  soul  was 
whelmed  in  the  bitterest  anguish.  I  would,"  he  wrote  to 
Hogh  of  Cluny,  "  that  I  could  convey  to  you  the  full  extent 
of  the  tribulations  which  prey  upon  me;  of  the  endless  labors 
which  overwhelm  and  crush  me  under  their  heavy  weight.  My 
heart  is  filled  with  unspeakable  grief  and  sadness  when  I  behoM 
the  Eastern  Church  torn  from  the  true  fold  by  the  spirit  of 
darkness.  Whether  I  turn  to  the  west,  to  the  south,  or  to  the 
north,  I  see  scarce  a  siii<:Io  bishop  who  has  reached  the  episco- 
pate by  canonical  mean.s,  and  wlio  governs  hia  flock  in  a  spirit 
of  clr.tritv.  As  for  the  secular  rulers,  I  know  not  one  who 
prefers  the  glory  of  God  to  his  own,  or  who  sets  justice  before 
interest.    The  Lombards  and  Normans,  among  whom  I  dwell, 
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I  often  reproach  with  bBing  worse  than  Jews  or  heathend.  Had 
I  no  hope  of  a  better  life  hereafter,  or  no  prospect  of  serving  the 
Church  here,  God  is  my  witness  that  I  would  not  dwell 
jiuother  hour  in  Rome,  where  I  have  been  chained  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  Thus  divided  between  a  grief  which  is  daily 
renewed  knd  A  hope,  alas!  too  distant,  I  am  beaten  by  a 
thoti^ndi  fierce  stonns,  and  iay  life'  id  Wi  one  lengthened 
agony." 

10.  The  news  of  the  bloody  triumph  of  the  German  king  over 
Hie  Saxons  at  Hohenbur^:^  (a.  d.  1075)  was  little  fitted  to  allay 
the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  fears.  Henry  IV.  overran  Saxony  like 
a  remorseKi^d  conqueror,  marking  his  steps  by  plunder,  deTas- 
tatlon,  and  death.  Success  but  swelled  his  pride  and  arro- 
linnce ;  he  thought  that  the  arms  which  had 'subdued  a  warlike 
])eople  must  successfully  cope  with  the  power  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontifl*.  By  way  of  declaring  war,  he  openly  outraged  the  last 
Papal  decrees,  by  scandalous  investitures  in  the  sees  of  Bam- 
berg, Fuld,  and  Lorsch.  He  even  entertained  the  thought  of 
seizitig  th^  person  of  Gregory  VII.,  deposing  him  from  the 
Sovereign  Pontificate,  and  seating  in  the  chair  of  St  Peter  one 
of  his  creatures,  pledged  to  his  despotic  aims.  The  moving 
spirit  of  this  conspiracy  was  Guihert,  the  simoniacal  archbishop 
of  Ravenna.  This  bold  and  ambitious  prelate,  while  attending 
the  last  council  held  in  Rome,  had  opened  communications 
with  the  malcontents  in  that  city.  He  became  particularly 
attached  to  Oencius,*  the  son  of  a  former  prssfect  of  Rome, 
whose  disorders  had  incurred  the  dungeons  of  the  Pontifical 
government.  Gregory  restored  him  to  freedom,  after  requir- 
ing him  to  give  pledges,  cuatirmod  by  his  oath  upon  the  tomb 
of  St.  Peter,  that  he  would  reform,  and  no  more  disturb  the 
pnblic  peace.  From  that  hour  his  false  heart  bad  oyer  cher- 
ished a  bitter  hatred  against  the  holy  Pontifil  Guihert  held 
out  to  him  splendid  promises,  both  in  his  own  and  in  his 
master's  name,  if  he  would  share  their  base  attempt.  Cenciu.s 

*  Ceuoiaa  had  sided  with  th»  ADtlpnpe  CaOatoas  in  tho  Ponilfioate  of  Alexander  U. 
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eagerly  grasped  tbe  offered  chance,  and  Boon  gathered  a  host 

of  partisans.  Koboi  t  Guiscard,  who  had  lately  been  excommu- 
nicated by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  for  proving  false  to  the  terms 
'  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Holy  See,  took  part  in  the 
plot.  The  hour  of  ita  execution  was  fixed  for  the  hour  of  mid* 
night  of  Christmas  (a.d.  1075).  WhUe  St.  Gregory  YU.  was 
officiating  pontificaUy  in  the  chnrch  of  St.  Mary-Major,  Gendus 
broke  into  the  sanctuary  at  the  head  of  an  armed  troop  of 
1  ii  r.s.  The  wretches  seized  with  sacrilegious  hands  the 
Poutiii's  person,  rudely  threw  him  to  the  ground,  and,  amid  the 
tears  and  cries  of  the  assembled  faithful,  dragged  him  by  the 
hair  into  a  tower  of  Cendus's  stronghold.  They  hoped  to 
remove  him  from  Rome  before  daylight,  and  take  him,  a  pris- 
oner, to  Henry  IV.  in  Germany.  But  the  whole  city  was  in 
an  instant  astir  at  the  news  of  the  ruulilf  s  seizure.  The 
streets  were  soon  thronged  by  an  immense  multitude  of  people 
(alliTig  aloud  lor  their  pastor  and  father.  The  uproar  became 
fearfai ;  the  tnaddened  crowd  surrounded  the  fortress  of  Cen- 
cius,  threatening  to  massacre  every  inmate  if  Gregory  was  not 
restored  to  them  on  the  spot.  The  surest  home  of  craven  fear 
IS  a  U  aitor*s  heart.  The  terrified  Cencius  threw  himself  at  the 
iV'ci  of  the  fearless  but  merciful  Pontill'.  Gregory  forgave  him 
with  the  slight  penance  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  When 
the  Pope  appeared  once  more  before  his  devoted  people,  they 
broke  out  into  indescribable  transports  of  enthusiastic  joy. 
He  was  borne  in  triumph  to  the  church,  where  he  continued 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  amid  the  tears  of  thankful  gladness  of  those 
who  had  just  rescued  him  from  captivity.  The  property  of 
Ce&cius  was  plundered  and  destroyed,  and  he  fled  to  Germany 
under  sentence  of  excommunication  and  perpetual  banishment 
from  Rome.  Guibert,  the  hidden  cause  of  all  the  disorder,  did 
not  abandon  his  design,  but  sought  a  better  field  for  his  intrigues 
in  northern  ItaU  . 

11.  Henry  IV.  had  taken  no  open  part  in  these  deeds  of  vio- 
lence ;  but  the  perspicacity  of  Gregory  could  not  be  deceived. 
Ou  the  very  next  day  he  wrote  as  follows  to  the  King  of  Gei^ 
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many:  "We  are  astonish  1  it  the  unfriendly  bearing  of  your 
acts  and  decrees  toward  the  Apostolic  See.  You  have  coa 
tmued,  in  contempt  of  our  rescripts^  to  bestow  investitures  for 
vacant  bishoprics.  We  would  remind  yoil^  in  true  fatherly  affeo- 
tion,  to  acknowledge  the  empire  of  Christ,  to  think  of  the  dan- 
ger of  preferring  your  own  honor  to  Ilis.  The  victory  grant- 
ed to  your  arms  .sliould  increase  your  gratitude  to  God,  Whose 
hand  alone  can  give  success."  Henry  answered  this  apostolic 
language  by  a  fresh  outrage.  He  convoked  all  the  German 
bishops  at  Worms  under  Hugo  Gandidus,  the  same  cardinal 
who  had  determmed  Gregory's  election,  but  had  since  taken 
sides  with  Guibert  and  Cencius.  A  libel  was  brought  up  in 
this  false  council,  charging  the  Pope  with  the  most  infamous 
crimes.  Every  absurd  and  odious  charge  that  passion  and 
hatred  could  suggest,  was  lavished  upon  its  composition.  The 
Pope  was  accused  of  having  paid  assassins  to  murder  Henry 
IV.  His  relations  with  tiie  noble  Countess  Matilda  were 
shamefully  misrepresented  :  he  was  characterized  as  a  here- 
tic, an  adulterer,  a  ferocious  and  bloodthirsty  beast."  After 
three  days  of  disgraceful  deliberation,  these  hireling  bishops 
drew  up  against  the  lawful  Pontiff  a  sentence  of  deposition, 
which  was  signed  by  the  king  and  by  all  those  present. 
Henry  immediately  sent  the  report  of  his  pseudo-council  to 
Italy.  A  cleric  of  Parma,  named  Roland,  was  commissioned 
to  carry  it  to  Koiiu;  with  two  letters  from  the  king,  one  for  the 
people,  the  other  for  the  Pope  himself.  He  thus  addressed 
the  Romans:  "We  are  grateful  for  your  fidelity  to  our  au- 
thority, and  beg  you  to  persevere  in  it,  by  showing  yourselves 
the  friends  of  our  fHends  and  the  enemies  of  our  enemies. 
Foremost  among  the  latter  we  rank  the  monk  Hildebrand, 
We  would  arouse  against  him  all  the  power  of  your  indigna- 
tion ;  for  we  recognize  in  him  a  usurper  and  an  oppressor  of 
the  Church :  a  traitor  to  the  Roman  empire  and  to  our  royal 
authority."  The  letter  to  the  Pope  was  equally  haughty  and 
insulting :  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king ;  to  Hildebrand. 
Whereas,  I  expected  from  you  the  treatment  of  a  father,  I 
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baye  learned  that  yon  act  as  my  worst  enemy.   Ton  hare 

rubbed  nie  of  the  highest  marks  of  respect  due  IVoui  your  see; 
you  have  tried  to  e.strange  the  hearts  of  my  Italian  subjects 
To  check  this  boldness,  not  by  words,  but  by  deeds,  I  have 
called  together  the  lords  and  bisho^js  of  my  states.  The  couih 
eil  has  received  ample  proofs,  as  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed 
acts,  that  yon  are  utterly  unworthy  any  longer  to  occupy  the 
Holy  Sec.  I  have  agreed  to  this  sentence.  I  cease  to  look 
upon  you  as  Sovereign  Pontill",  and  in  virtue  of  ni}'  rank  of 
Roman  patrician,  I  command  you  to  quit  the  See  forthwith/* 
The  two  incendiary. letters  were  read  by  Roland  in  an  assem- 
bly of  the  Roman  clergy  and  nobility,  at  which  St.  Gregory 
presided  in  person.  The  envoy  of  Henry  IV.  proved  himseli^ 
by  his  rash  and  haughty  bearing,  well  worthy  of  such  a  mis- 
sion. "  The  king,  my  master,"  he  said,  addressing  the  Sov- 
ereign Poutitr,  "orders  you  to  quit  at  once  the  throne  of  St. 
Peter  and  the  government  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  you 
have  usurped."  Then  turning  to  the  clergy,  he  added :  "  My 
brethren,  I  am  authorized  to  inform  you  that  the  king  awaits 
your  presence,  on  the  approaching  festival  of  Pentecost,  to  re- 
r(i\e  a  Pontiff  at  his  hands;  for  Ilildebrand,  who  has  usurped 
the  title,  is  not  the  true  shepherd,  but  a  ravenous  wolf.'*  This 
daring  appeal  to  revolt,  aroused  in  the  hearts  of  all  present  a 
r^l  storm  of  indignation.  But  for  the  merciful  interposition 
of  Gregory  VII.  himself,  Roland  would  have  been  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  exasperated  nobles. 

12.  The  attempted  outrage  was  without  precedent^  and 
called  for  an  immediate  check.  The  bishops  and  nobles  would 
have  proceeded  to  the  deposition  of  Henry  before  leaving  their 
places.  In  regard  to  the  word  deposition^  it  may  be  well  here 
to  recall  the  common  law  of  Christian  society  in  the  middle- 
it^cs,  to  meet  the  cry  of  encroachment  and  abuse  of  power 
rnised  against  St  Gregory  VII.  by  the  enemies  of  the  Papacy. 
Hat  fii-^t,  to  dispose  of  the  favorite  fling  of  superficial  minds. 
"  St.  Peter,"  they  say,  "  died  by  command  of  Nero ;  yet  he 
did  not  dream  of  deposing  or  of  excommunicating  him.  By 
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what  righty  then»  did  the  Sorereign  PdatiiFs  of  iho  olerenfh 
century  take  upon  themselres  to  attempt  trbat  St.  Peter  him^ 

self  did  not  feel  authorized  to  do?"  The  answer  is  very  plain 
Kero  was  a  heathen  emperor,  and  could  nut,  tlierefore,  be  ex- 
communicated, that  is,  cut  .off  from  the  body  of  the  Church,  of 
which  be  formed  no  part.  The  society  which  Nero  ruled  was 
governed  by  the  laws  of  paganism ;  the  Christiana  exerted  no 
ihfluence  whatever  upon  a  government  whose  spirit  and  whose 
very  form  were  foreign  to  them.  They  obeyed  its  civil  re- 
quirements when  thoy  were  not  at  variance  with  their  own 
conscientious  convictions.  When  the  law  was  opposed  to  the 
teaching  of  the  gospel,  they  did  not  arm,  they  did  not  depose 
the  prince;  they  died  for  their  God  and  their  faith.  And 
hence  it  is  that  St.  Peter  did  not  excommunicate  and  depose 
Nero.  But  in  the  eleventh  century  the  fkce  of  the  world  was 
clianir*'*!.  Even  civil  society  was  <  uaipletely  under  the  sway 
of  tilt'  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  new  govei  iinients,  buili  up 
over  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  owed  their  first  founda- 
tion to  the  bishops.  The  Popes/*  says  the  Count  de  Maistre^ 
**  were  universally  recognized  as  the  delegates  of  the  Power 
from  which  all  authority  emanates.  The  greatest  princes 
looked  to  the  sacred  unction  as  the  sanction  and,  so  to  speak, 
the  complement  of  their  right.  The  first  of  these  monarchs, 
according  to  the  old  notions,  the  German  emperor^  must  bo 
crowned  hy  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  from  whom  he  was  sup- 
posed to  derive  his  august  character,  and  was  emperor  only  by 
Virtue  of  this  ceremony."  M.  Gosselin,*  remarks  that  Fdnelon 
tvas  the  first  Catholic  writer  who  laid  down  the  principle  which 
explains,  by  the  piihlic  law  of  the  viUldle-age^,  the  conduct  of 
Popes  and  councils  in  deposing  temporal  rulers.  **  It  is  not 
surprising,"  says  the  illustrious  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  "  that 
nations  deeply  attached  to  the  Catholic  religion  should  throw 

^  A«i«lr  Ai  M  tnoyen-d^lf.  TUs  WO  A  to  ft  lMtb|r  inoiiilMent  of  towtd  logio  and 
poVte  diaeaMbo,  and  wUI  ftrer  be  one  oT  Ibe  most  triumpfanat  nititatioiis  of  Uw  tztnnr»* 

gant  attacks  of  several  modern  political  writers  agailWt  the  FepW^^^lL  AbTaUD  M  Uq» 
T9R,  UiiMrt  dea  Sovveraiaa  Ponttfe*. 
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off  the  yoke  of  an  excoininunicated  prince,  since  they  were 
•  aubject  to  the  prince  only  by  the  same  law  which  bound  the 
prince  to  the  Catholic  religion.  But  the  prince  excommunlr 
cated  by  the  Church  \7as  no  longer  the  pious  ruler  to  whose 
keeping  the  whole  nation  had  intrusted  its  welfare,  and  it 
therefore  held  itself  freed  from  the  oath  of  allegiance.** 
"  From  an  examination  of  the  fact.^,"  says  M.  Gosselin,  *^  it 
follows  that  the  power  exercised  over  sovereigns  by  the  Popes 
and  councils,  in  the  middle-ages,  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  crimi- 
nal encroachment  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  on  the  rights  of 
soTeroigns.  It  Is  evident,  rather,  that  the  Popes  tnd  councils 
exercising  this  power  did  but  follow  and  apply  the  principles 
uoiversally  reeeived,  not  only  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  but 
by  (hr  most  enlightened  and  virtuous  men  of  the  age  J'  The  Holy 
See  thus  became,  in  some  sort,  the  sovereign  tribunal  of  Chrib- 
tendom — whose  decisions  were  invoked  upon  the  questions 
arising  between  rulers  and  their  subjects.  Its  judgment  was 
considered  final.  In  depo.sing  a  sovereign,  tlie  Po^jcs  dimply 
exercised  a  riii^ht  vested  in  them  by  common  consent.  In  ex- 
communicating  him,  they  acted  by  virtue  of  their  authority  as 
supreme  pastors  of  the  Hock  intrusted  to  their  care  by  Jesus 
Christ,  the  invisible  Head  of  the  Church.  Catholic  kings  and 
princes  are,  as  such,  subject  to  the  power  of  the  keys.  Thus 
the  public  law  of  the  middle-a</rs  empowered  the  Pope  to  depose 
sovereigns  in  certain  cases,  and  to  release  their  subjects  from 
the  oath  of  fealty.  They  could  then,  as  they  can  now,  in  case 
of  necessity,  elcoitimunicate  princes  and  sovereigns.  The  late 
example  given  in  th6  excommunication  of  Napoleon  I.  by  Pope 
Pitts  YlL  of  holy  and  illustrious  memory,  is  within  the  recol- 
lection of  all.  There  is  this  difference,  however :  in  the  elev- 
enth century,  when  the  sentence  of  excumniunic;aii)ti  had  its 
full  efrocf^  among  the  faithful,  and  cut  oil'  the  guilty  party 

*  All  the  ofltets  of  an  exoonununicAtioa  are  comprised  in  the  followiog  Latin  hex* 
tneter:— . 

Aat  is,  be  U  deoieU  coaversatioo,  prayer,  greeting,  uommuuioo,  aaa  the  taiuie.    vVe  ^^'aotad 
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from  all  coniinunication  with  his  fellpw-men,  its  rcsuli  was 
norc  immediate;  but  in  the  nineteenth,  amid  a  society  less 
deeply  religious,  not  one  of  the  emperor's  chieftains  thought  of 
shunning  communication  with  him,  because  of  the  Pontifical 
decree ;  and  then  it  was  that  Almighty  God  took  upon  him- 
self to  prove  to  the  greatest  captain  of  modem  times,  by  one  of 
those  startling  manifestations  which  shake  the  world,  that  genius 
gives  no  exemption  from  the  obedience  due  from  every  Cath- 
olic to  Peter  and  his  successors.  It  were  idle  to  call  attention 
now  to  the  fact  that  the  public  law  of  Europe  at  the  prtseat  day 
is  no  longer  that  of  the  middle-ages.  The  Pope's  no  longer 
depose  sovereigns,  nor  do  sovereigns  dream  of  restoring  the 
feudal  S3'stem.  Opinions  have  changed  with  customs.  In- 
stead of  the  Pontifical  supremacy,  the  revolutionary  principle 
of  popular  sovereignty,  following  in  the  ti-ain  of  Protestant 
ideas,  has  made  its  way  into  the  minds  of  the  masses,  and  now 
the  right  of  setting  up  and  overthrowing  governments  and 
rulers  is  vested  in  the  power  of  insurrection.  In  an  historical 
light,  at  least,  the  system  of  the  middle-ages  was  quite  equal 
to  our  modern  principle. 

13.  St.  Gregory  VII.  was  loath  to  act  with  precipitation  in 
a  matter  involving  such  serious  consequences.  "  We  must^" 
he  said  to  the  bishops,  display  the  simplicity  of  the  dove  as 
well  as  the  prudence  of  the  serpent."  The  synod  met  again 
on  the  next  day.  The  Pope,  in  a  solemn  address,  recalled  all 
his  endeavors  to  bring  back  Henry  IV.  to  a  line  of  conduct 
more  in  keeping  with  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  more  wor- 
thy of  a  Christian  ruler.  The  bishops  called  for  the  sentence 
of  excommunication.  Then  the  Pope  stood  up,  and  amid  the 
deepest  silence,  broken  only  by  the  repeated  acclamations  of 
the  council,  spoke  as  follows:  *'St  Peter,  prince  of  the  Apos- 
tles, hear  thy  servant.  I  call  thee  to  w^itness,  thou  and  the 
Most  Holy  Mother  of  God,  with  St.  Paul,  thy  brother,  and  all 

ib»  example  of  Bobert  tlio  Flout,  king  of  Vkinoa,  whose  attendMitt  ImniMl  tlio  arttdM 
wliicii  be  bad  lued,  in  or(lm>  not  to  oommnnioate  with  fbetr  exoommttaioated  naater 
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the  saints,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  rompellofl  me,  in  spite  of 
myself,  to  rule.  In  the  name  of  Ahniglity  God,  Father,  Son, 
and  lloly  Ghost,  and  by  thy  authority,  I  forbid  Henry  to  gov- 
ern the  German  realm  and  Italy.  I  release  all  CbristiaDs  from 
the  oath  by  which  they  have  bound  themselves  to  him,  and  I 
forbid  any  one  to  serve  him  as  king.  Since  he  bas  refused  to 
obey  as  a  Christian,  rejecting  the  counsels  given  hun  for  his 
salvation,  and  withdrawing  from  the  Church,  which  he  seeks 
to  rend,  I  hereby  declare  him  anathema,  that  all  nations  may 
know,  even  by  experience,  that  thou  art  Peter,  and  that  upon 
this  rock  the  Son  of  the  Living  God  has  built  His  Church,  • 
against  which  the  gates  of  bell  shall  never  prevail"  (a.  n. 
1076).*  A  Pontifical  bull  acquainted  the  whole  Catholic 
\V(»rl(l  with  the  sontenee  pronounced  against  Henry  IV.  If, 
by  the  grace  of  God,"  said  the  Pope,  ''he  show  true  repent- 
ance, he  will  ever  find  us  ready,  notwithstanding  all  his  at- 
tacks upon  us,  to  receive  him  back  into  the  communion  of 
the  Church ;  he  may  then  be  convinced  that  we  love  bim  far 
more  sincerely  than  those  who  now  share  or  encourage  his 
crimes." 

14.  The  news  of  Henry's  excommunication  and  de{)03ition 
caosed  an  immense  sensation  in  the  Catholic  world.  Germany 
was  at  once  divided  into  two  camps :  the  cause  of  the  Pope 
was  upheld  by  a  considerable  number  of  clerics,  monks,  and 
nobles,  by  Pranconia,  Bavaria,  Suabia,  Lombardy,  and  the 
whole  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia.  Henry  at  first  endeavored 
lo  hide  the  pain  caused  by  this  blow  ;  he  affected  to  slight  the 
Pontifical  sentence  as  a  powerless  attack.  His  rage  broke  out 
more  violently  than  ever  upon  the  wretched  Saxons.  "  Sax- 
OQy  and  Thuringia,"  says  a  contemporary  historian,  "were  • 

*  "  To  tbifl  council  of  1016  kndo  writers  ascribe  tbe  prooiulgatlon  of  the  Dictaku  Paptt^ 

icoilection  of  twontr-«cven  mnxiros,  formiug  n  compondium  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  St. 
Gregory  VII.  on  the  supremacr  of  the  Popes.    But  nearlr  all  thi-  scholars  of  t!:e  j  rc^'onl 
reject  the  opinion  which  attributes  to  St.  Gregory  this  atatcuiout  of  the  views  wlach 
hi*  ooodttot,  tbough,  on  the  other  beod,  they  perfectly  represent  the  einrit  of  the  ige 
•bA  thft  omno  of  the  Pontiii:**<--V<»oT,  Bktury  of  Gngory  Vll 
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ravaged  with  a  barbarous  cruelty  unequalled  in  the  memory  of 
any  living  man."  But  defections  began  to  multiply  among  the 
adherents  of  a  king  whose  [)ower  was  made  subseryient  to 

injustice  and  tyranny.  A  solemn  gathering  of  the  German 
bishops  and  nobles  was  held  at  Tiibur,  near  Mentz  (a.  d.  1076). 
Two  Papal  legates  were  present :  Siccard,  patriarch  of  Aqui- 
leia,  and  AUmann,  bishop  of  Passau ;  they  announcedi  on 
behalf  of  the  Holy  See,  that  Henry,  being  canonically  exoom- 
municatedy  the  support  of  the  Pontifical  authority  might  be 
relied  upon  in  the  election  of  a  new  king.  After  seven  days  of 
deliberation,  the  assembled  princes  decided  upon  the  necessity 
of  giving  a  new  ruler  to  Germany.  But  Henry,  becoming 
alarmed  at  the  fearful  proportions  which  the  question  was  now 
assuming,  entered  into  active  negotiations  with  the  leading 
members  of  the  diet  of  Tribur,  and  promised  to  make  all  the 
satisfaction  that  might  be  required  of  him.  A  treaty  was  con- 
cluded; the  nobles  announced  to  Henry,  that  unless  ''within 
the  space  of  a  year  he  had  obt^iincd  absolution  from  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  and  deposition  weighing  upon  him, 
he  should  be  considered  finally  deposed  from  the  throne." 
They  then  dictated  to  him  the  severest  terms,  the  chief  of 
which  were  that  he  should  disband  his  army  and  withdraw  to 
Spires,  laying  aside  the  royal  authority  until  he  had  received 
absolution  from  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  A  diet  was  likewise 
convoked,  at  Augsburg,  at  which  the  Pope  was  invited  to  be 
present,  to  end  the  afi'air. 

15.  St.  Gregory  set  out  at  once ;  but  instead  of  awaiting 
•  him  in  Germany,  Henry  came  forward  to  meet  him  at  Ganossa, 
one  of  the  castles  in  the  domain  of  the  Countess  Matilda.  The 
meetiu'i"  Avas  attended  with  somewhat  remarkable  circum- 
stances.  "  The  castle  of  Canossa,"  says  Voigt,  "  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  triple  line  of  outworks.  Into  the  second  of 
these  Henry  was  admitted,  while  the  lords  of  his  train  were 
left  outside  of  the  first.  The  king  had  laid  aside  every  badge 
of  royalty;  there  was  nothing  to  betray  his  rank.  Clothed  in 
penitential  dress  and  barefooted,  he  spent  three  days  iu  fasting 
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iind  praj  cr,  awaUiig  the  aenteftce  of  the  Spvereign  PonUff.* 
Heau while  negotiations  were  rife,    Matilda  beeame  his  inter- 

ces^or  with  Gregory  VII.  Henry  promised  to  iiiakL'  fall  satis- 
hction  to  all  tbe  complaints  of  his  subjocts  against  him,  lu  be 
piBseot  at  tkud  ^iet>  of  Augsburg,  there  to  make  peace  with  the 
OernM  priipeee  hy  repairing  all  his  past  injustiee;  aoid  he 
eondnded  by  pledging  himself  never  to  undertake  any  thing 
derogatory  to  tbe  honor  and  independence  of  the  Apostolic 
See.  Prostrate  at  the  Pontifl 's  feet,  with  his  arms  outstretched 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  bathed  in  tears,  he  uttered  tiic  peti- 
tion:  Forgive,  most  holy  Father,  in  your  mercy  forgive  me." 
St.  Gregory  raised  him  up  from  bis  humble  posture,  gave  him 
tbe  Apostolic  blessing  and  absolution,  and  oelebrated  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  in  his  presence  and  before  all  tbe  German  nobles, 
who  had  been  introduced,  and  had  pledged  themselves  for  the 
observance  of  the  king's  i-roinises.  After  the  consecration,  St. 
Gregory  caused  them  all  to  draw  near  to  the  altar ;  then 
raising  the  Sacred  Host,  he  addressed  the  king :  We  have 
been  charged  by  yon  and  by  your  adherents,  of  having  usurped 
the  Holy  See,  of  having  acquired  it  by  simony ;  you  have  ac- 
eosed  us  of  crimes  which,  according  to  the  canons,  would  unfit 
ns  for  tbe  exercise  of  the  sacred  ministry.  AVe  could  easily 
justify  ourself  by  an  appeal  to  those  who  have  known  us  from 
infancy,  and  to  the  authors  of  our  promotion ;  but  we  invoke 
the  judgment  of  God  alone.  May  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  I  am  about  to  receive,  be,  then,  the  witness  of  my  inno- 
eence.   I  beseech  tbe  Almighty  thus  to  dispel  all  suspicions, 

*  Protestant  and  infidel  writers  are  apparently  much  shocked  at  tlie  riy^or  aud  n'rogafi<'e 
with  which  St  Gregorjr  treated  Henry  IV.,  obliging  bin  to  wcsr  a  penitontlil  garb  and 
u>  undergo  a  fast  of  three  dajn  boibre  giving  him  abnolutioiL  These  writers  betraj  ignorance 
of  facts  and  of  laws.  It  was  Henry's  own  thou|^ht  to  dotho  hiiuseif  a**  a  iK'nilcnt  nnd  to 
oractiso  this  fast  while  Beckinir  rTirivonesa  for  liii*  crimes  an<l  crifni!»a1  attempt!'.  In  law, 
ths  di&dpline  of  tbe  Church,  relative  to  canonical  penances,  sanctioned  thi.'i  species  of  ex[)i- 
•UoQ.  Graator  prineea  tfiaii  Henfy  IV.  bad  tubiiiiited  to  it;  what  Theodosius  had  done 
ovfbia  St  Anbrose^  King  of  Oermanj  might  wall  rapaat,  witbout  diiihonor,  before  St 
Grei^rjrVII.  Majesty  is  never  disgraced  by  humbling  itself  before  God.  Theodosltis. 
tlsough  on  his  knvc-^  at  the  feot  of  St  Ambroee,  ii  nono  the  leaa  honored  in  histoiy,  bj  all 
ngM,  AB  Thcodosiua  the  Oreat 
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if  I  am  innocent;  to  strike  me  dead  on  the  spot  if  gtiilty." 
He  then  received  one  half  of  the  Host,  and  taming  again  to 

the  king,  continued:  ""'Prince,  the  most  serious  charges  are 
allc,!Z('d  aprainst  you.  If  yon  mo  |>^uiltless,  follow  my  example 
and  receive  this  remain inf:r  hall  of  the  Sacred  Host,  that  this 
proof  may  close  the  lips  of  all  your  enemies,  and  forever  end 
the  civil  strife."  This  unexpected  proposal  startled  the  king. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  commit  a  deliherate  sacrilege.  Per- 
haps he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  fearful  fate  which  had 
befallen  Lothaire  on  a  like  occasion.  He  begered  the  Pope  to 
defer  the  solemn  ordeal  until  the  day  appointed  for  the  general 
diet.  The  delay  was  granted.  At  the  close  of  the  relijrious 
solemnity  the  Pope  invited  Henry  to  his  table,  treated  him 
with  'the  most  marked  consideration,  and  finally  allowed  him 
to  rejoin  his  escort,  which  awaited  without  the  castle  walla 
(a.  n  1077). 

16.  Henry's  reconciliation  was  but  apparent.  He  bore 
with  him  from  the  domain  of  the  Countess  Matilda  a  heart  full 
of  bitter  hate.  The  flame  was  carefully  fed  by  his  courtiers, 
und  especially  by  Guibert  of  Ravenna,  still  earnestly  bent  upon 
his  projects  of  ambition  and  schism.  Meanwhile  St.  Gregory 
"  VII.  h:i(l  lidnestly  made  known  to  the  Catholic  world  the  result 
of  the  nteeting  at  Canossa,  and  proclaimed  tliat  Henry  was 
released  from  the  censures  pronounced  against  him.  This 
proclamation  brought  back  a  number  of  .bishops  and  nobles  to 
Henry's  interest.  The  false-hearted  monarch  saw,  in  this 
return  of  fortune,  but  a  more  favorable  opportunity  to  satisfy 
his  burnin^ir  thirst  for  revenge,  lie  :^eut  an  armed  force  into 
Lombard y,  to  s(>izc  the  Pope  ;  but  Oroprory  bad  l  eeeived  timely 
warning,  and  the  nttempt  was  foiled.  Having  once  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet,  Henry  felt  himself  urged  on  by  a  new  ardor, 
and,  heartily  cursing  the  past,  prepared  for  a  desperate  strug- 
gle (a.  d.  1077).  The  German  nobles,  however,  were  not  dis- 
posed to  follow  him  in  this  course.  They  called  a  general  diet 
at  Foreheini,  /md  sent  to  request  the  presence  of  tlie  Pope.  St. 
Gregory  replied  that  after  the  late  attempt  made  upon  his 
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penon  by  Henry,  it  would  be  rasb  in  blm  to  cross  the  Oemuin 

territoiy;  he  however  sent  two  legates  to  Forcheim  (1077). 
llenrv  was  aflered  a  safe-couduct  to  nssist  at  the  (leliberaiioiis 
of  the  diet;  he  took  care  to  refuse  it.  The  council  then  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  chaises  brought  against  him.  He  was 
unanimously  convieted  of  a  tyrannical  abuse  of  power,  while 
his  late  assault  upon  the  Pope  was  deemed  a  sufficient  cause 
for  his  deposition.  The  nreasiire  was  accordingly  proposed  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  who  mentioned  Rudolph,  duke  of 
Suxibia,  as  worthy  of  the  royal  crown.  The  motion  was  re- 
eeired  with  enthusiastic  joy  by  princes  and  people.  The 
legates^  presuming  upon  the  views  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
coofinued  the  choice ;  and  in  the  very  same  session  the  mem- 
bers of  the  diet  pledcred  their  oath  of  feaily  to  the  new  kiii^. 
liuduliih  reluctant] \  ijuwed  hi.s  head  to  receive  the  roval  dia- 
dem  thus  forced  upon  him.  He  requested  a  delay^  that  he 
might  take  needful  counsel;  the  assembled  princes  granted 
him  only  an  hour  for  deliberation,  and  ere  the  close  of  day  he 
wss  proclaimed  lawful  king  of  Crermany  and  defender  of  tk€ 
empire  of  the  Franks,  a  title  which  recalled  the  (hiys  of  Charle- 
magne and  the  rise  of  the  new  empire  of  the  West  (March  15, 
A.  D.  1077). 

17.  The  election  of  Rudolph  plunged  Germany  into  new 
calamities.  Henry  attacked  his  rival  and  defeated  him  in  the 
first  encounter.    He  would  be  solemnly  crowned  at  tJlm,  by 

way  of  strengthening  his  liold  upon  the  sceptre  disputed  by 
Rudolph;  after  wliich  he  wreaked  liis  vengeance  upon  Saabia, 
the  domanial  province  of  the  new  king,  ravaging  the  fields, 
burning  harvests,  and  levelling  the  strongholds  to  the  ground. 
The  election  of  Rudolph  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  Pope,  who 
still  h(»|>(  «1,  in  spite  of  his  faithless  character,  to  win  back  the 
erring  king  by  pen  tie  means.  The  leirates  had  exceeded  their 
powers  in  confirming  the  election  oi  the  diet.  The  Pontiff 
expressly  stated  the  fact  in  a  letter  addressed  to  all  the  faith- 
ful, and  declared  that  the  diet  of  forcheim  had  acted  without 
his  direction  or  advice.     We  have  even  decreed  in  council^'* 
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added  the  Pope^  tliat  unless  the  ajrchbUhops  and  bishops  who 
erowned  Rndolph  are  prepared  to  give  good  reasons  for  the 

act,  they  shall  be  deposed  from  their  sees."  So  marked  was 
the  neutral  stand  taken  by  the  Pope  in  this  juncture,  that  both 
kings  simultaneously  sent  ambassadors  to  solicit  his  interven- 
tion. In  reply  to  those  two  appeals,  St.  Grccrory  VII.  sent 
new  instructions  to  his  legates  in  Germany.  We  direct  you," 
he  wrote,  "  by  the  authority  of  St  Peter,  to  require  of  the  two 
kings  an  assurance  of  our  freedom  to  enter  their  states,  as  well 
as  safe-conducts,  that  may  enable  us,  with  the  help  of  the 
German  clergy  and  nobility,  to  decide  in  whose  hands  justice 
would  place  the  reins  of  government." 

18.  Rudolph  would  gladly  have  seconded  the  Pope's  wishes; 
but  the  unyielding  disposition  of  Henry  forbade  all  hope  of  a 
peacefril  close.  He  pushed  on  his  mUitary  operations  with 
renewed  energy,  and  fortune  seemed  to  smile  upon  his  efiorts. 
His  cause  was  embraced  by  a  great  majority  of  the  German 
and  Italian  bishops.  In  the  opening  campaign  victory  seemed 
to  hesitate  between  the  two  standards.  A  bloody  battle  was 
fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Strewe,  in  Franconia :  Rudolph, 
stoutly  supported  by  Otho  of  Nordheim,  whom  contemporary 
chronicles  call  "a  wonderfully  bruve  man,"  jrainod  one  of  those 
dear-bought  triumphs,  often  more  disastrous  than  a  defeat. 
Henry  fell  back  upon  Ratisbonne,  and,  after  a  short  delay  to 
repair  his  shattered  strength,  once  more  feU  upon  Suabia, 
wasting  it  with  fire  and  sword.  St  Gregory  made  one  more 
effort  to  restore  peace  (a.  n.  1078).  He  convoked  a  council  in 
Rome,  to  which  the  two  kinsrs  sent  ambassadors,  promising  to 
leave  the  decision  of  their  dispute  to  a  ^creneral  diet  of  all  Ger- 
many. Still  these  negotiations  did  not  stay  the  war,  which 
raged  without  interruption  daring  the  whole  of  the  year  1079. 
The  victory  of  Fludenheim,  won  by  Rudolph  (1080),  raised, 
the  hopes  of  the  Saxons,  and  seemed  to  have  struck  a  fatal 
blow  at  the  cause  of  Henry.  But  he  rose  again  more  formi- 
dable than  ever,  and  now  refused  both  the  Pope's  mediation 
and  the  arbitrament  of  the  general  diet.    The  whole  of  Ger- 
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many  besought  the  Pontiff  to  utter  a  final  judgment  between 
the  two  rivals,  and,  by  his  decision,  end  the  horrors  of  civil 
Rthfe.  Once  more  ho  strove  to  move  the  stubborn  mind  of 
Heniy^  who  rejected  all  terms  of  accommodation.  The  time 
for  reaeoniiig  was  past ;  St  Gregory  saw  that  he  must  now 
act. 

19.  He  called  a  council  at  Rome,  the  seventii  held  in 
his  Pontificate  (a.  d.  1080).  After  the  renewnl  of  the  anathe- 
mas against  investitures,  the  envoys  of  Rudolph  were  intro- 
duced, and  stated  their  chaiges  against  Henry  IV.  The  Pope 
arose  and  spoke  at  length  upon  his  efforts  to  restore  peace  to 
the  empire»  and  the  obstacles  ever  thrown  in  hi&  way  by 
Ilenry.  Then,  in  a  splendid  burst  of  eloquence,  addressing 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  whose  authority  he  represented,  he 
proiiuuiiced  scuteuce  as  follows;  "St.  Peter,  prince  of  the 
Apostles,  and  thou,  St.  Paul,  great  teacher  of  nations,  deign,  I 
beseech  you,  to  hear  and  favorably  receive  my  words.  It  is 
my  faith  in  you,  alter  God  and  His  holy  Mother,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  that  bears  me  up  against  the  sinful  and  wicked,  and 
enables  me  to  eii<.ourage  your  faithful  servants.  The  kings  of 
the  earth,  the  priuces  of  the  world,  have  met  together  against 
the  Lord  and  against  you ;  they  have  said  :  ^  Let  us  break 
their  yoke  and  cast  it  far  from  us.'  Their  chief,  Henry,  whom 
they  call  king,  has  risen  up  against  your  Church,  and  endeav- 
ored to  cast  me  down  from  the  Pontifical  throne.  He  refuses 
all  proposals  of  peace,  and  r<:?ject.s  the  decision  of  the  diet  which 
wu&  to  end  these  long-continued  wars.  He  has  taken  the  lives 
<»f  a  multitude  of  Chris tiana,  given  up  the  churches  to  the  profana- 
tion and  plunder  of  his  troops,  and  carried  desoktion  throughout 
the  whole  Teutonic  kingdom.  Therefore  do  I,  trusting  in  the 
mercy  of  €h>d,  and  of  His  Mother,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  by 
your  authority,  excommunicate  Henry  and  all  his  abettors  ;  I 
declare  him  deposed  from  the  government  of  Germany  and 
Italy,  and  deprived  of  Uie  royal  power  and  dignity.  I  forbid 
every  Christian  to  obey  him  us  king,  and  release  all  who  have 
sworn  fealty  to  him.   Let  Rudolph,  the  choice  of  the  GkrmanSj 
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rule  and  defend  the  kingdom  which  is  henceforth  his.  To  all  t 
his  followers  T  ^ant  absokition  from  tlieir  Hiults  and  the 
Apostolical  benediction.  As  Henry  is  justly  stripped  of  the 
royal  dignity^  in  puniBhment  of  Ids  pride,  his  disobedience^  and 
faithlessDess,  the  royal  power  and  authority  are  therefore 
bestowed  upon  Rudolph,  as  the  reward  of  his  humility,  his 
submission,  and  uprightness." 

20.  Ilonry  IV.  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  cope 
with  the  power  which  had  chastised  him.  He  met  the  sentence 
of  deposition  by  the  &lse  Councils  of  Mentz  and  Brixen,  which 
declared  St.  Gregory  YII.  unworthy  to  govern  the  Ghuroh 
(a.  1()80).  In  a  council  of  twenty-nine  bishops/'  said  the 
simoniaoal  prelates,  "  we  have  resolved  to  depose,  expel,  and 
— if  he  refuse  to  o))ey  (jui  uij unction — to  devote  to  eternal 
perdition,  ilildebrand,  the  corrupt  man  who  counsels  the 
plunder  of  churches  and  assassination,  who  defends  perjury  and 
murder,  who  even  questions  the  Catholic  faith ;  Hildebrand, 
the  abettor  of  the  heretical  Berengarius ;  Hildebrand,  thai 
monk  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  hell,  the  vile  apostate  from  the 
faith  of  our  fathers."  Amid  these  gross  insults,  inspired  by 
tlie  most  bitter  hatred,  it  is  somewhat  astonishing  to  meet  the 
charge  of  favoring  the  heresy  of  Berengarius,  which  St.  Greg- 
ory had  solemnly  condemned  in  a  council  held  in  1078.  The 
heresiarch  had  even  made  his  final  abjuration  into  the  hands 
of  the  Pontiff.  After  this  violent  proclamation,  the  bishops  of 
Brixen  unanimously  elected,  as  antipope,  Guibert  of  llavenna, 
who  took  the  name  of  Clement  III.  He  forthwith  appeared  in 
l^ontifieal  attire,  and  solemnly  swore  to  protect  King  Henry 
IV.  The  pretender  to  the  ApostoUc  title  set  out  for  Italy, 
attended  by  a  pompous  escort.  Henry  lent  all  his  influence  to 
an  election  commanded  by  himself,  but  which  was,  neverthe- 
less, received  with  indignation  by  every  true  Christian.  Ru- 
dolph, meanwhile,  prepared  fur  a  struggle  which  must  now  be 
decisive.  The  two  armies  met  in  the  month  of  October, 
A.  D.  1080,  near  Merseburg,  in  the  marshes  of  Grona.  The 
lion-hearted  Otho  of  Nordheitn  led  the  Saxons,  and  won  the 
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victory  for  the  cause  of  jusUoe ;  but^  wkiie  he  was  Ibtenmg  to 
tbe  ^sd  tiding  of  his  triumph,  Rudolph,  mortally  wounded  by 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  died,  like  Epaminondas  at  Mantinaea. 

The  same  youthful  warrior,  Godfrey,  who  here  figures  on  the 
side  of  llcnr}'  IV.,  -will  yet  atone  for  the  errors  of  liis  earhcr 
years  by  deeds  of  deathless  fame  on  the  hallowed  soil  of  Pal- 
estine. 

21.  The  death  of  Rudolph,  who  had  fallen  in  the  hour  of 
lietory,  was  an  irretrievable  calamity.    Henry  lY.,  now  mas< 

ter  of  nearly  all  the  Italian  passes,  poured  down  his  triumphant 
troops  upon  these  rich  and  suiiling  valleys.  His  party  grew 
with  fearful  rapidity,  Simoniacal  or  coacui^iaary  clerics  and 
bifihops  flocked  to  the  protection  of  the  antipope  Clement  III., 
and  formed  the  schism  known  in  history  as  the  schism  of  the 
Eenrickmi*  They  held  their  own  peculiar  doctrine,  and  taught 
that  tJie  emperor  should  exercise  the  chief  authority  in  the  choice 
of  Pope^  and  bishops ;  that  no  Pope  or  bishop  could  be  deemed 
Lawfully  elected,  unless  chosen  by  the  emperor  or  the  king  of 
Qtrmmy;  finally,  that  no  account  was  to  be  made  of  a  sen* 
tonce  of  excommunication  pronounced  agpdnst  a  temporal  sov- 
ereign. Henry  IV.,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  favored  a  doo- 
frine  so  much  in  keeping  with  his  own  views.  St  Gregory 
^:l^v  liiniself  forsaken  bj  nearly  the  whole  of  Italy  ;  one,  how- 
ever, remained  true  to  him  in  tho  hour  of  trial :  the  heroic 
Coantess  Matilda,  with  unshaken  courage,  strove  to  stem  the 
advancing  torrent  of  German  invasion.  The  pen  of  history,'* 
says  Voigt,  refuses  to  record  all  the  woes  that  followed  in 
the  train  of  this  schism."  They  were  indeed  fearfVil,  since 
they  nearly  annulled  the  salutary  reform  begun  b\  ilie  genius 
of  Gregory  VII.  for  the  salvation  of  modern  civilization.  Tho 
fearless  Pontiff  awaited  the  coming  storm  witli  that  <^Hlni, 
sndaunted  bearing  which  marks  the  man  of  high  and  holy  aims. 
He  knew  that  man^s  mightiest  workings  for  the  triumph  of 
error  mnst  come  to  nanght  at  the  bounds  which  the  Almighty  s 
li.uui  luis  set  to  crime  and  injustice,  "  We  wish,"  he  Avrote  to 
all  the  faithful,    that  your  contempt  for  the  pride  and  the 
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endeavors  of  the  wicked  may  equal  ours,  and  that  you  should 
rest  more  .insured  of  their  fall,  in  ])roportion  as  they  pretrnd 
to  rise  higher."  The  confidence  of  St.  Gregory  was  soon 
-e warded  by  the  frank'  and  sincere  submission  of  llobert 
Gniseardy  who  came  to  swear  fealty  to  the  Pontiff^  reoeiyed 
absoltttion  from  the  eensures  he  had  previously  inenrrecty  and 
promised  to  hold  his  sword  at  the  service  of  the  Holy  See, 
Meanwhile  the  Saxons,  dispirited  for  a  momoiit  by  the  death 
of  Rudolph,  had  found  new  courage,  and  meeting  at  Bamberg, 
they  elected  Hermann  of  Luxemburg  king  of  Germany.  Sprung 
from  an  old  and  illastrioas  race^  a  fearless  warrior  in  the  field, 
Hermann,  in  ordinary  times,  would  have  been  a  man  of  hih 
nsnally  brilliant  parts;  hnt  in  a  season  of  eueh  political 
confusion,  it  would  have  required  even  more  than  the  hnnd  of 
a  hero  to  seize  and  hold  the  sceptre.  Hermann  w;x,s  crowned 
at  Qoslar,  and  repaid  the  choice  of  his  countrymen  by  the 
services  of  his  prodigious  energy  and  courage.  But  his  army 
was  infected  with  a  spirit  (^desertion,  and  be  was  soon  forced 
to  seek  shelter  in  Lorraine,  where  he  died,  without  having 
secured  the  possession  of  a  crown  which  he  would  have  iairly 
won  by  his  virtues  and  his  valor. 

22.  The  spring  of  the  year  1U82  found  Henry  encamped, 
with  a  considerable  army,  under  the  walls  of  Rome.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Guibert  of  Ravenna,  who  wore  a  sword  as  an» 
scrupulously  as  if  he  had  not  clothed  himself  with  the  purple. 
For  three  successive  years  did  the  German  troops  besieire  the 
city.  St.  Gregory  withdrew  into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
Robert  Guiscard  was  too  deeply  engaged  with  the  Byzantine 
Greeks  to  give  the  Pontiff  any  instant  help.  All  Henry's  prof- 
fered bribes  foiled  to  win  the  loyalty  of  the  Romans  from  their 
Pontiff.  Hostilities  were  occasionally  suspended,  by  a  mo- 
mentary truce,  to  admit  of  negotiations.  In  1083,  Henry 
Mcrrccd  to  the  Pope's  proposition,  that  a  council  should  be  held 
at  Home  lor  a  final  decision  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  empire.  The  king  pledged  himself  to  give  free  passage 
to  all  who  should  come  to  the  council.   But,  with  his  natural 
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dishonesty,  and  in  contempt  of  all  international  law,  he  arrest- 
ed the  deputies  sent  by  Ilermaan  and  the  German  princes,  as 
well  as  all  the  bishops  of  the  opposite  party,  who  were  on  their 
way  to  answer  the  Pontiff's  call.   In  spite  of  all  these  ob- 
stacles, the  oonncil  was  opened  at  the  appointed  time.*   "  On 
the  third  day,"  says  Voigt,  "  St,  Gregory  VII.  arose  in  the 
midst  of  the  assembly,  as  if  endaed  with  a  supernatural  power ; 
and  in  a  strahi  of  earnest  and  overpowering  eloquence,  which 
drew  tears  from  all  his  hearers,  he  spoke  of  faith,  of  Christian 
mondity,  of  the  courage  and  constancy  demanded  by  the  exist- 
ing persecution.    lie  seemed  to  feel  that  his  voice  now  rose 
for  the  last  time  in  iavor  of  so  just  and  holy  a  cause.  Henry 
rofosed  to  agree  to  any  measures  of  accommodation.    Still  St. 
Gregory  did  not  pronounce  judgment  upon  him  by  name ;  but 
excommunicated,  in  general,  all  who  had  hindered  the  bishops 
and  (a  rmiiu  envoys  from  coming  to  the  council,  or  had  held 
them  prisoners."   This  measure  was  the  more  spirited,  that  the 
Pope  was  left  almost  alone  to  support  the  wavering  courage  of 
the  Romans.   But  wearied  out,  at  length,  by  the  rigors  of  a 
protracted  siege,  and  by  a  constancy  so  much  at  variance  with 
their  restless  and  fickle  disposition,  the  citizens  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  oiler  to  Henry  the  keys  of  the  city.    Tlie  king  made 
his  entry,  accompanied  by  the  antipope  Guibert,  on  the  2l8t 
of  March,  a.  d.  1084.    The  heroic  Pontiff,  witness  of  the  defec- 
tion of  his  subjects,  withdrew  into  the  impregnable  citadel  of 
St.  Angelo.    Guibert  was  installed  in  the  Lateran  palace  and 
crowned  by  the  Bishops  of  Modena  and  Arezzo,  before  an 
immense  concourse  of  the  clergy  and  people.    On  Easter-Day, 
March  31st,  Henry  and  his  queen,  Bertha,  made  their  solemn 
entry  into  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter,  after  which  they  repaired 
to  the  Vatican,  where  Guibert  phiced  the  imperial  diadem  upon 
the  brow  of  the  king,  and  proclaimed  him  patrician  of  the 
liomans. 

23.  Robert  Guiscard  was  in  the  mean  time  hurrying  on» 

*^|kii  trat  the  nioth  and  last  council  held  at  Rome  in  the  Pontidcate  of  St  Gregory  TIL 
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with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  to  the  Pope's  relief. 

Ilciiry,  feeling  himself  nitcinial  to  the  contest,  hastily  quitted 
Rome  with  his  ai]iii»<>jH',  liist  for  Civita  Vecchia,  thence  to 
Sienna.  But  Robert  tbo  rescuer  was  destined  to  be  as  fatal 
to  Home  as  Henry  the  conqueror.  The  undisciplined  Nor- 
mans, mingled  with  bands  of  Saracens  who  had  enlisted  under 
the  standard  of  Guiseard,  desolated  the  eity  with  lire  and 
swonl ;  heaps  of  smouldering  i  uins  maiked  the  spots  where  a 
few  hours  before  Kome's  stateliest  palaces  hnrl  stood.  To  save 
the  city  from  furtlier  disaster,  Gregory  withdrew  with  Robert 
to  Salerno  (a.  d.  1085).  Unremitting  straggles^  long  and  pain- 
ful labors,  had  worn  away  the  great  PontiiT's  lite.  He  aaw 
the  world  hurrying  on  to  destruction,  and  generously  feacri- 
ficed  himself  to  stay  its  downward  course.  The  cardinals  who 
stood  about  his  dying  conch  deplored  the  helpless  state  in 
which  his  death  must  leave  them:  "In  heaven,"  he  said,  I 
shall  commend  you  to  the  infinitely  good  God."  He  men- 
tioned three  men  whom  he  deemed  worthy  to  carry  on  his 
great  work  and  to  sit  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter :  Didier,  abbot 
of  Monte  Cassinu ;  Otho,  bishop  of  Ostia ;  and  liu^li,  arch- 
bisho})  of  Lyons.  In  tlie  name  of  Almighty  God,"  added  tlio 
dying  Pontiif,  in  virtue  of  the  authority  of  the  holy  Apostles 
Peter  and  Paul,  I  command  you  to  acknowledge  as  lawful 
Pope  no  one  who  is  »not  elected .  and  consecrated  according 
to  the  canonical  laws  of  the  Church."  Then,  as  he  gradually 
but  rapidly  declined  in  strength,  he  rallied  his  ebbing  life  to 
utter  the  words  which  summed  up  his  whole  earthly  career: 
"  I  have  loved  justice  and  hated  iniquity,  therefore  do  I  die  in 
exile."  One  of  the  bishops  replied :  "  Holy  Father,  you  can 
nowhere  be  an  exile;  God  has  given  you  all  nations  as  a 
heritage,  and  the  whole  world  for  a  kingdom."  But  Gregoi  y 
VII.  heard  not  these  words  j  his  soul  had  gone  to  rest  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Eternal  Justice  he  had  just  invoked  (May  25, 
A.  ©.  1085).*  . 

•  In  IBSA  the  name  of  St.  Gregorj  TIL  was  Inaerted  la  Um  Bobud  Uart^ology,  bj 
oKdar  of  Qmgatf  ZIIL  la  the  Pootiflatfee  of  Braedict  XUI.  tb»  kfuid  of  8t.  Onsoiy 
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24.  The  closely-connected  series  of  events  into  which  St. 
Gregory  was  drawn  by  his  struggle  with  Henry  IV.,  has 
withheld  our  attention  from  his  relations  with  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  world.  His  first  thoughts  were  directed  to  the 
eAndition  of  the  Christians  crashed  by  the  Mussulman  yoke  in 
Spain,  Africa,  and  Palestine.  Arid  now  we  begin  to  perceive 
the  dawiuDi:  idea  of  the  great  Crusades.  A  powerful  nobleman 
of  Champagne,  Ebole,  count  of  Roucy,  and  several  other 
French  knights,  offered  their  services  to  the  Christian  cause 
against  the  Moors.  The  Pope  gave  them,  by  anticipation,  a 
feudal  tenure  of  all  the  lands  they  might  win  fVom  the  unbe- 
lievers.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  exploits  of  the  Cuuiit 
of  Roncy ;  but  a  little  later,  about  108'),  we  find  other  distin- 
guished French  lords,  such  as  Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse, 
and  his  vassals,  nobly  fighting  under  the  Spanish  standard, 
'  following  Alphonso  VI.  in  his  Moorish  campaign.  These  were 
(he  first  Crusaders — ^the  first  voluntary  soldiers  of  Christ  in  a 
gatred  waifare.  At  about  the  same  period  (  v.  d.  1074),  Gregory 
had  raised  a  force  of  fifty  thousand  men  to  help  the  Greeks 
against  the  Mussulmans,  to  free  the  holy  places  and  the 
Church  of  Africa.  This  gigantic  undertaking  was  thwarted  at 
the  outset  by  the  qilestion  of  the  investitures,  which  called  the 
Pontiff's  undivided  attention  to  the  German  States.  The 
throne  of  Constantinopk  was  successively  disgraced  by  a  line 
of  imbecile  or  ferocious  princes,  as  they  are  called  by  Montes- 
quieu. Michael  YIL,  surnamed  Parapinax  (the  Famished), 
from  his  insatiable  cupidity,  was  vainly  urged,  by  repeated 
letters  from  Gregory  VII.,  to  make  a  bold  stand  against  the 
Mussulman  power,  which  now  threatened  the  very  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople.  He  si)eut  his  reign  in  dcMbing  new  means  of  taxing 

tstroduced  into  tho  Roman  broTtary,  wLore  it  is  still  rend.  But  tlio  legend  was 
4lNlw«d  iuppresaed,  by  the  decrees  of  the  parliaments;  and  aeTeral  French  bishops  (br> 
Me  its  ledtstkm.  Megtotrates  of  the  eoliool  of  Pitbon  reriie  •  niot**  ottoe  instituted  hf 
*Cb{ie]   Bbbops  confirni  tiie  theological  decisions  of  a  parliament  I   Tliis  is  certainly  a 

'^nrntable  wnndering.  .Tc5\is  Christ  foun  lo  t  His  Church  upon  an  imperiahablo  rock,  and 
but  iipiin  The  authoritr  of  parliaments  which  aro  no  more,  aod  whose  teachings  baje  be* 
ouBiUhed  to  the  world  a  legacy  of  revolutions  and  ruin. 
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his  people's  wealth,  as  though  tho  throne  had  heen  for  him  but 

a  usurers  counter  (1078).    His  successor,  Nicephorus  Boto- 
niales,  was  dethroned  (a.  d.  1081)  by  Alexius  Coui 
be  W£Ui  setting  out  on  hia  road  to  exile,  he  cast  a  last  lingering 
glance  at  the  palace  where  he  had  reigned  for  three  years. 

regret  bnt  one  feature  of  the  imperial  power/'  he  ex- 
claimed; "the  board  of  the  OeeBars"  Alexius  inaugurated, 
by  deeds  of  valor  and  justice^  a  reign  which  was  not  without 
glory.  He  found  himself  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  Robert 
Guiscard  and  his  Normans,  who  eventually  wrested  from  the 
Greek  crown  its  last  possessions  in  Italy  and  Illyria.  The 
contests  of  Gomnenus  with  the  Dalmatians,  the  Gomani,  and 
the  four  hundred  thousand  Scythians  who  ravaged  the  plains 
of  Thrace,  recall  the  old  Homeric  combats.  The  Turks,  under 
Alp-Arslan,  and  afterward  under  the  Sultan  Abu-ivasem, 
poured  their  swarming  squadrons  upon  the  vast  regions 
stretching  from  Persia  to  the  Heiiespont.  They  had  already 
advanced  as  &r  as  Scutari.  The  standard  of  Mahomet  was 
thrown  to  the  breeze  of  the  Bosphorus,  within  sight  of  the 
ramparts  of  Constantinople;  Byzantium  trembled  with  dread 
ill  I  he  neighing  of  the  steeds,  the  wild  shouts  of  the  warriors 
who  had  broken  .away  from  the  banks  of  the  Gxus.  Alexius 
Gomnenus  utters  a  cry  of  terror,  to  which  the  West  will  soon 
reply  by  the  Crusades. 

25.  St  Gregory  was  not  careless  of  the  countries  of  the 
north.  He  bestowed  the  royal  title  upon  Demetrius,  duke  of 
Daliiiatia.  and  upon  Michael,  prince  of  the  Sclaves.  The  king 
of  the  Rus.siuns  paid  homage  for  his  kingdom  to  the  Sovereign 
PontiiT.  The  Hungarians,  the  Poles,  and  the  Danes  especially 
awakened  his  soiioitude.  Wratislas,  duke  of  Bohemia,  asked 
the  Pope's  permission  to  have  the  divine  office  celebrated 
throughout  his  states  in  the  Sclavonic  tongue.  The  reply  of 
St.  Gregory  is  a  precious  monum-ent  of  his  zeal  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  liturgy :  "  It  is  impossible  for  us,"  wrote  the 
Pontiff,  "  to  grant  your  request,  God  has  allowed  the  exist- 
ence of  hard  passages  in  the  Sacred  Text,  lest  a  too  simple  and 
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easy  naderstaiiding  slioald  open  many  waya  of  error  to  the 
nsh  aspirings  of  the  vulgar  mind.   The  precedents  which 

might  be  adduced  in  favor  of  your  petition,  would  be  of  no 
force.  There  are  many  ancient  cubtoni^  which  the  holy 
Fathers,  after  serious  deliberation,  have  thought  fit  to  correct 
or  reform,  when  the  Church  became  more  firmly  rooted  and 
more  widely  spread.  In  virtue  of  the  authority  of  St.  Peter, 
we  must  oppose  the  imprudent  request  of  your  subjects,  and 
we  enjoin  you  to  resist  it  with  all  your  power."  These  words 
of  St.  Gregory  breathe,  throughout,  a  spirit  of  the  dei  }m  st  wis- 
dom. It  is  proper  enough  that  in  individual  or  national  con- 
cerns, each  nation  should  use  its  own  tongue.  But  the  Cath- 
ohc  Church  is  hemmed  in  by  no  national  or  state  limits ;  she 
embraces  all  tongues  and  tribes  and  people  in  the  bosom  of  a 
fruitful  unity.  It  is  proper,  then,  th«it  the  language  of  the 
Church,  the  language  of  the  sacrifice,  the  language  of  divine 
wor.-hip,  should  be  everywhere  the  same,  in  order  that  the 
Christian,  the  Catholic,  may  everywhere  feel  at  home  in  the 
house  of  God,  his  Father ;  that  he  should,  in  all  times  and 
places,  hear  the  language  of  his  mother,  the  Church,  and  recog- 
mze  everywhere,  amid  so  many  varieties  of  human  society,  the 
uaity  of  that  which  is  divine. 

26.  Notwithstanding  the  disorders  in  the  clergy  of  his  day, 
against  which  St.  Gregory  was  called  to  battle,  his  Pontificate 
was  rich  in  examples  of  virtue  and  holiness.  Lanfrano,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  edified  the  new  English  realm  and  used 
his  influence  with  William  the  Conqueror  to  turn  the  conquest 
to  the  benefit  of  religion.  St.  Anselm,  bishop  of  Lucca,  St. 
Alfanius,  bishop  of  Salerno,  and  St.  Bruno,  bishop  of  Segni, 
nobly  seconded  St.  Gregory  YII.  in  his  struggle  against  the 
tymnny  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  simony  and  irregularity  of  the 
dergy.  St.  Stephen  of  Muret  founded  the  Order  of  Qrandmont^ 
near  Limoges.  The  monastic  order  was  illustrated  by  the 
virtues  of  St.  Gaucher,  prior  of  a  coninumity  of  regular  canons 
at  iSaint-Jean-d'Aureuil,  and  of  St.  Cerviiius,  abbot  of  SaintrRi- 
^uier,  in  the  same  province.   St  Hobert,  formerly  a  monk  in 
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the  monasterj  of  Moiistier-lar-Celle,  near  Troyes,  aflerwanl 

abbot  of  Tonnerre,  was  laying  the  foundation  of  a  celebrated 
monastery  at  Molesme,  in  the  «iiocese  of  Langres  (a.  d.  1075)  ; 
he  was  yet  also  to  attach  his  name  to  the  great  foundation  of 
Citeaux.  St.  Hugh,  abbot  of  Cluny,  kept  thia  order  in  the 
strict  observance  of  its  primitive  institute.  It  was  nothing 
unusual  to  see  the  most  powerful  lords  forsake  their  worldly 
wealth  and  prospeets  to  embrace,  under  fais  direction,  the 
austerities  of  the  cloister.  Blessed  Simon,  count  of  Cn'pi,  of 
Valois,  of  Mantes,  and  of  Bar-sur-Aube,  renounced  tlie  world 
under  somewhat  extraordinary  circumstances.  His  father, 
Badulf  of  Cr^pi,  had  unjustly  seized  the  city  of  Montdidier, 
where  he  was  afterward  buried.  Simon^  struck  with  terror  at 
the  thought  of  God*8  judgments,  and  trembling  for  his  father's 
eternal  salvation,  consulted  8t.  Gregory  Vli.,  and  by  his  advice 
gave  back  the  fief  to  its  lawful  loid,  removing  the  remains  of 
Kadulf  from  the  ground  which  he  had  usurped.  The  coifin 
was  opened  before  the  removal  of  the  remains  to  their  new 
grave.  The  young  nobleman,  seised  w^th  horror  at  the  sight  of 
the  corpse,  exclaimed:  ''Can  this  be  my  father  1  Is  this, 
then,  the  end  of  all  carthl}' greatness  I"  From  that  hour  Ins 
resolve  to  quit  all  for  God  wjis  fixed.  Preparatioiis  had  been 
made  for  his  union  with  the  daughter  of  the  Count  of  laMarche; 
but  he  persuaded  his  betrothed  to  embrace  a  religious  life. 
Still  his  parents  did  not  give  up  all  hope  of  keeping  him  in  the 
world.  William  of  England,  in  whose  court  young  Simon  had 
been  brought  up,  offered  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  the 
Princess  Adela,  who  was  eventually  espoused  to  the  Count  of 
Blois.  Simon  could  not  refuse  the  honor  of  so  noble  an  alliance 
without  displeasing  a  prince  to  whom  he  was  under  the  great- 
est obligations ;  but  alleging  nearness  of  kindred,  he  feigned  a 
journey  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  Pope's  dispensation,  and  en-  ' 
tered  the  monastery  of  St.  Engend  (St.  Claude),  of  the  Order 
of  Cluny.  Here  he  died  in  the  practice  of  every  Christian 
virtue,  and  won  the  honor  of  beatification.  Hugh,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  likewise  bade  adieu  to  the  world,  and  went  to  end 
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bis  (lays  in  the  solitude  of  Cliioy.  St.  BranOy  onoe  a  canon  of 
Si.  Ciinibert's,  at  Cologme,  and  afterward  chancellor  of  the 

ni(.tropolitan  church  of  Khuiins,  followed  by  six  companions, 
fouudcd  a  monastery  near  Grenoble,  uiiiid  the  bleak  and  rugged 
moantains  of  the  desert  of  Chartreuse  (a.  d.  1084).  The  rule 
given  by  St.  Bruno  to  his  disciples  was  founded  upon  that  of 
St  Benedict^  but  with  such  modificationaas  almost  to  make  of 
it  a  new  and  particular  one.  The  Carthusians  were  rery 
nearly  akin  to  the  monks  of  Yiillis-Umbrosa  and  CaniaMoli, 
they  led  the  same  kind  of  life — ^the  eremitical  joined  to  the 
cenobitic.  Each  religious  had  his  own  cell^  where  he  spent  the 
veek  in  solitude,  and  met  the  community  only  on  Sunday. 
Their  rule  prescribed  an  almost  uninterrupted  silence,  strict 
fasts,  serere  abstinence,  poverty  and  austerity  in  all  things^ 
with  continual  prayer  and  contemplation.  These  devout  peni- 
tents formed  a  community,  so  to  speak,  of  anchorets,  exlii)>iting 
to  the  middle-ages  a  living  picture  of  the  ancient  desert  prodi- 
gies of  Egypt  and  Syria; 

27.  Thus  did  the  watchful  ghince  of  St.  Gregory  VXI.,  in 
Teviewin-  the  world  he  had  undertaken  to  reform,  rest  with 
consolation  upon  some  heruic  souls  worthy  to  receive  and  to 
improve  his  teachinL^s.  The  Protestant  school  has  asserted 
that  the  ecclesiastical  law  oi'  clerical  celibacy  is  an  innovation 
upon  ancient  traditions,  and  first  imposed  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tnry  by  the  domineering  spirit  of  Hildebrand.  This  historical 
error  has  been  ably  refuted  by  Monsignore  Fdma,  vdth  his 
usual  display  of  deep  erudition  and  5olid  reasoning.  "No 
point  of  hi-^tory,"  says  the  learned  prelate,  "  rests  upon  a 
6urer  foundation  than  the  antiquity  of  the  law  which  binds  all 
clerics  in  sacred  orders  to  the  obserrance  of  celibacy.  Pope 
Sericius  (a.  n.  385),  writing  on  this  subject  to  Himerius,  bishop 
of  Tarragona,  speaks  as  follows :  *  We  are  all,  both  priests  and 
levites,  bound  by  an  indissoluble  law;  and  on  the  day  of  our 
ordination  we  consecrated  both  uur  bodies  and  our  hearts  to 
chastity.  Should  any  maintain  that  they  are  released  from  the 
law  by  former  dispensations,  we^  by  the  authority  of  the  Apos- 
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tolic  See^  declare  them  suspended  from  all  ecclesiastical  dignity. 
We  warn  every  bishop,  priest^  or  deacon,  who,  from  this  time 
forth,  may  incur  guilt  in  this  manner,  that  every  avenne  to  onr 

indulgence  is  closed  against  him.  For  the  evil  which  is  proof 
against  all  ordinary  remedies  must  be  expelled  by  iron.*  The 
law  of  ecclesiastical  celibacy,  mentioned  by  St.  Sericius  as  a 
tradition  universally  received  in  the  Church,  has  a  like  sanction 
from  St.  Innocent  L,  in  a  letter  to  £xuperiu6,  bishop  of  Ton- 
louse.  '  The  obligation  of  oontinence/  says  tiie  Pontiff,  ^  is  so 
solidly  established  upon  the  plain  teaching  of  the  divine  laws 
(dmnarum  legum  manifeda  di^ciplind) ,  and  the  rescripts  of 
Sericius  of  happy  memory,  that  incontinent  clerics  should  at 
once  be  excluded  from  every  ecclesiastical  dignity,  and  by  no 
means  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  a  ministry  reserved  alone  to 
the  clean  of  heart'  "  To  these  witnesses  of  the  early  Chnrch 
we  could  add  a  long  list  of  later  testimonies  quite  as  direct  and 
explicit;  but  they  more  than  suflice  to  prove  the  apostolic 
tradition  of  the  law  of  celibacy.  It  became  St.  Gregory  VII., 
the  great-hearted  PontifT.  to  stand  up  as  champion  of  the 
glorious  cause ;  to  defend  at  the  peril  of  his  life  the  spotless 
integrity  of  the  virgin  Church,  whose  prolific  chastity  brings 
forth  thousands  of  souls  to  Jesus  Christ.  The  strength  and 
glory  of  the  Catholic  priest  is  in  his  celibacy.  He  casts  off  all 
earthly  aOection  to  embrace  every  species  of  misery,  of  suffer- 
ing and  pain ;  and  grace  repays  the  sacrifice  of  worldly  goods 
by  a  hundredfold  return — the  high  and  holy  privilege  of  spir- 
itual paternity.  Gregory  followed  up  the  twofold  scourge  of 
clerical  incontinence  and  simony  into  the  stronghold  of  the 
feudal  system  of  investitures,  where  it  had  taken  shelter.  In 
the  realization  of  his  designs  he  displayed  a  prudence,  skill,  and 
energy  which  have  forced  involuntary  homage  from  his  very 
enemies.  lie  was  one  of  those  rare  examples  given  to  the 
world  to  show  the  power  of  truth  when  served  by  a  deep  con- 
viction and  unbending  conscience.  Notwithstanding  the  un- 
bridled invectives  of  Protestantism  and  philosophy  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  spite  of  the  accusations  of  a  theological 
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idiool  but  too  plainly  partial,  St.  Gregory  Vll.  stands  oat 

Defore  us,  among  the  figures  of  history,  the  greatest  that  ha? 
presided  over  the  destinies  of  the  uiodern  world;  nothing  was 
wanting  to  complete  his  character — the  splendor  of  glory,  the 
renown  of  great  deeds,  interested  slander^  and  the  full  meed 
of  misfortune^that  solemn  ordeal  of  virtue  and  genins. 

§  II.  Pontificate  op  Victor  III.  (May  24,  a.  d.  108G — Septem- 
ber 16,  1087). 

28.  In  the  very  midst  of  Henry's  triumph  over  his  oppo* 
Dents  and  the  lamentable  state  to  which  anarchy  and  cormp- 
tion  had  reduced  the  Church,  the  ideas  and  the.  works  of  St. 
Gregory  VII.  had  taken  deep  and  lasting  root.  At  his  death 
he  left  amon<r  tlie  nohies  and  clergy  a  party,  small  in  number, 
but  powerful  by  the  might  of  learning  and  virtue.  The  lead- 
ers of  this  party  were  naturally  the  three  men  whom  the  dying 
Pontiff  had  meutloned  in  connection  with  the  succession.  Car- 
dinal  Didier,  the  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  was  the  only  one 
then  in  Italy ;  the  two  others  were  absent — Otho,  bishop  of 
Ostin,  as  legate  of  the  Holy  Bee.  in  Germany;  Hugh,  arch- 
bi<ii(»i)  of  Lyons,  engaged  in  tlie  pastoral  duties  of  his  charge. 
The  bishops  and  nobles  who  still  remained  true  to  the  Church 
turned  their  eyes  upon  Didier,  and  offered  him  the  Sovereign 
Pontificate.  To  take  up  the  spiritual  weapons  so  lately  wield- 
ed by  the  mighty  arm  of  Gregory  VII.,  to  struggle  against  the 
fciirful  disorder  of  political  and  religious  afl'airs,  was  an  im- 
mense burden  for  an  aged  man,  weighed  down  by  y^ears  and 
infirmities.  So  thought  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  and  he 
declined  the  offered  dignity.  For  a  whole  year  he  steadily 
resisted  all  the  urgent  entreaties  pressed  upon  him.  At  length 
the  cardinals  and  bishops  persuaded  him  to  meet  them  in 
Rome,  where  they  obliged  him  to  receive  the  Pontifical  insisinia 
^May  24.  a.  d.  108G),  and  proclaimed  him  Pope,  under  the 
Mine  of  Victor  III.  But  the  humble  religious,  four  days  after, 
lecretly  quitted  the  Eternal  City,  once  more  to  bury  himself  in 
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his  beloved  solitude  at  Monte  Cassino^  from  which  he  was 
finally  withdrawn  only  by  the  earnest  prayets  of  B4>bH*t  Gois- 
card  and  the  other  Italian  princes,  to  resume  the  cross  and  the 
Koinan  purple  (March  21,  k.  D.  1087). 

29.  Thi?  antipope  Gnibcrt  had  jivailed  himself  of  the  inter- 
regnum of  two  years  to  strengthen  his  party.  He  held  military 
possession  of  St.  Peters  church  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
city.  Yet  Victor  ILL  did  not  hesitate  to  appear  at  the  gatea 
of  Homo,  accompanied  by  the  Princes  of  Capua  and  Salerno; 
nnd  the  people  hailed  their  lawful  pastor  with  enthusiastic  joy. 
Ciuil)ert  Avas  forced  to  yield,  and  on  the  29th  of  May,  a.  d. 
1087,  Victor  III.  was  solemnly  crowned  in  St.  Peter's  church, 
by  the  Bishops  of  Ostia,  Tusculum,  Porto  and  Albano.  A 
reaction,  produced  among  a  restless  and  fickle  people  by  the 
intrigues  of  schismatics,  soon  condemned  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
to  tread  the  path  of  exile  marked  by  his  holy  predecessor ;  but 
the  heroic  Countess  Matilda  ha.stened  to  the  rescue  of  the  illus- 
trious fugitive,  and,  at  the  head  of  h^r  army,  triumphantly 
restored  him  to  Home.  Guibert  and  his  partisans  withdrew 
into  the  fortress  of  the  Rotunda,  then  called  St.  Mary-of-the* 
Towers. 

30.  The  first  care  of  Victor  III.  was  to  take  up  the  great 

w*ork  of  suppressinsT  investitures,  where  St.  Gregory  VII.  had 
left  it.  A  council  hehl  at  Bencventum  (August,  a.  d.  1087), 
under  the  personal  presidency  of  the  Pope,  issued  the  follow- 
ing decree :  We  ordain  that  any  one  who  may  from  this  time 
forth  receive  a  bishopric  or  an  abbacy  at  the  hands  of  a  lay- 
man,  shall  not  be  reckoned  among  the  bishops  or  abbots,  nor 
enjoy  any  of  their  privileges.  We  ^\iLliliold  from  iiiiu  the 
grace  of  St.  Peter  and  entrance  into  the  Church,  until  he 
resign  the  usurped  charge.  And  in  the  same  manner  should 
any  emperor,  king,  duke,  marquis,  count,  or  any  other  secular 
person,  presume  to  confer  bishoprics  or  other  dignities  of  the 
Church,  we  include  him  in  this  condemnation."  The  excom- 
nuinicaf.ion  already  pronounced  against  the  antipope  Guibert 
was  then  renewed,  and  these  decrees  were  sent  to  Germany,  • 
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where  King  Henry  IV.  still  continued  Lis  course  of  tyranny 
and  revolt  against  the  Church.  Victor  III.  survived  these 
events  but  a  nhort  time.  He  died  on  the  16tii  of  September, 
A.  D.  1087,  at  the  rery  moment  when  an  Italian  army  was 
Betting  oat  against  the  African  Saracens.  With  dying  hand 
the  Pontiff  bleseed  the  warriors  who  went  forth  to  uphold  the 
cause  of  Christ.  The  expedition  was  victorions;  and  the 
Saracens,  who  had  so  often  plundered  the  Italian  shores,  were 
reduced  to  purchase  mercy  at  the  price  of  a  yearly  tribute.* 

*  Trithemiua,  Ptd^y  of  Luoca,  and  Muratori  assert  that  Yictor  UL  died  of  a  dgra^Dier^ 
Mnd  ij  poiaoQ  tiuown  bito  hk  dialice  bj  ordit  «f  Eeoiy  HT. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

§  L  PosnrtCATB  of  Vbbav  11  (Marcb  18,    d.  1088— Jaly  29, 1099). 

I.  Elcctioii  of  IJrlMii  IL— 9.  Henry  IV.  still  hoNtile  to  tlie  Holy  See.  Eleo- 
tion  of  Conrad,  hit  eldest  aoo,  to  the  throne  of  OeraMny^— 4L  Firat  kbon 
of  Urban  IL  He  calle  St  Bmno  to  Rotn&— 4.  Excommunieetion  of  Philip 
L  and  Beitmda. — 5.  William  Rufne  in  England.'^.  Election  of  St.  Anaehn 
to  the  archiepiBoopsl  aee  of  Canterbury. — ^7.  Struggle  between  Si.  Anaein 
•nd  the  King  of  EngUind. — 8.  Botcelin.  Univenals.  Realistaand  Nomi- 
nalifta. — ^9.  Philoaophical  worka  of  St  Aoselm*— 10.  Were  the  Croaadea 
just  and  uacfal  ware!— II.  Petw  the  Hermit  Council  of  Clermont — IS. 
The  first  Crusade. — 13.  Taking  of  Jerusalem.  Qodftey  de  Bouillon  chosen 
king.~14.  Death  of  Pope  Urban  IL 

5  IT.  Pontificate  of  Paschal  II.  (August  13,  a.  d.  1099 — January  18, 1118J. 

16.  Election  of  Paschal  II.  Death  of  the  antipopc  Guibcrt.  His  aucccasorsL 
—16.  Henry  I.  succeeds  William  Rufiis  and  recalls  St.  An^elm  to  England. 
— 17.  Henry,  the  second  son  of  Ili  nry  proi  htiinoil  king  of  Germany 
at  the  death  of  Conrad.  Council  of  Nortlitis. — 18.  Diet  of  Mentz.  Henty 
rV.  abdicates  in  favor  of  his  son  Henry  V. — 19.  Henry  IV.  again  in  arms 
His  death. — 20.  Henry  V.  also  claims  the  right  of  investiture.  Journey  of 
Paschal  II.  into  France.  Council  of  ChMnns-«ur-Mame. — 21.  Ilcnrr  V. 
marches  upon  Romo,  seizes  the  Pope,  and  carrios  him  into  captivity. — 22. 
Paschal  IT.  sii^ns  a  treaty  gratitiiit;  to  Henry  V.  tlie  right  of  investiture 
Crowns  H«  nry  emperor.  Relt  u'^e  of  thi-  I'ope,  His  refKCiitJince. — 23, 
CounHl  of  Latoran.  Paschal  II.  annuls  the  treaty  wrung  from  iiitn  by  the 
violence  of  Hi  nry  V. — 24.  Indifjnation  of  thi;  Catholic  world  at  iienry's 
sacrilegious  alti  inpUi. — 25.  Henry  V,  once  more  before  Rome.  Flight  and 
death  of  Pas*  lial  U. — 26.  Death  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon.  Foundation  of 
the  military  orders.  Knights  of  St,  John  ai  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.    Knights  Templars. — 27.  Su  Bernard  at  Cileaux. — Abelard. 

I  in.  PoimnoATB  ov  6ilasiu8  II.  (January  95,  a.  d.  1118 — January  29» 

1110). 

Hi  Section  of  Gelasius  II.  Sedition  raised  in  Borne  by  Cencio  Frangipam.— 
ao.  Henry  V.  sdaea  Borne.  Gelaains  IL  withdraws  to  GaSta,  Election 
of  the  antipupe  Maurice  Bonrdin  under  the  title  of  Gregory  YnL—Sl. 
Death  of  Gelasioa  II.  at  Clnnj. 
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J  IV.  PoKTiFiCATB  OF  Calixtus  11.  (FcbruftTy  1,  M.  D.  llld — December  12, 

1124). 

02.  Election  of  Calixtas  II.  Attempt  at  a  reconciliation  between  the  Pope  and 
the  emperor.  Conference  of  Mouson. — 33.  Henry  V.  deposed  and  excom- 
municated  bv  tlie  Popo  in  the  Council  of  Rheiras,  and  hb  subjects  freed 
from  their  allegiance. — 34.  St.  Norbert.  Premonstratensian  order. — 35. 
The  pope's  return  to  Homo.  End  of  the  war  of  investitures. — 36.  Ninth 
Ecumenical  Council.  Death  of  Calixtus  II.  and  of  Henry  Y. — 37.  Peter 
of  Bruys.  Ileory  of  Lausanne.  Tanchelm  or  Tan^ucUn. — 3d.  Bogoniilea. 
— 39.  GoUierfc  de  Nogent. 

I  I.  PoNTincATB  OF  Urba}^  IT.  (March  12,  a.  d.  1088 — 

July  29,  1099). 

1.  Otho,  cardinal-bishop  of  Ostia,  a  fonnor  pupil  of  St. 
Bruno,  and  the  secoud  whose  name  the  dying  Pontiff,  St. 
Gregory  VII.,  had  mentioned  for  the  succession,  was  elected 
on  the  12th  of  March,  a.  d.  1088,  at  Terracina,  and  proclaimed 
Pope  under  the  name  of  Urhan  II.*  His  Pontificate  is  marked 
by  four  great  events :  1st,  his  contest  with  Henry  TV.  and 
the  ]).irtisans  of  the  antipope  Guibert;  2d,  the  excommunica- 
tion of  Philip  I.,  king  of  France,  who  set  at  naught  the  most 
sacred  laws,  by  persevering  in  an  adulterous  commerce;  3d, 
the  struggle  of  St.  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  against 
the  encroachments  of  William  Bufus ;  4th,  the  first  Crusade. 

2.  When  Urban  II.  was  chosen  to  fill  the  Papal  throne,  the 
city  of  Rome  was  in  the  power  of  the  antipope  Guibert,  who 
had  seized  the  occasion  otTered  by  the  temporary  vacancy  to 
establish  his  intrusion.  Henry  lY.  persisted  in  keeping  the 
uaperial  title  since  his  coronation  by  the  antipope;  and  the 
power  which  he  thus  claimed,  he  swayed  with  the  most 
despotic  cruelty.  He  sold  the  dignities  and  benefices  for 
which  he  granted  investitures,  while  the  antipope  trafficked  in 
ordmations.    Saxony,  always  oppressed  but  always  unsub- 

•  Otho  waa  born  at  Chatillon-sur-Mamo  in  Pranee.  Havinf^  emhmced  the  monastic  lifo 
ia  the  ordor  of  St  Benedict  he  was  raised  successively  to  the  dignities  of  canon  and  arch* 
tesno  nf  Bheima.  It  was  at  tlila  tine  that  he  placed  himself  under  tlie  direoiUm  of  St 
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dued,  witnessed  the  decimation  of  her  inhabitants,  saw  her 
cities  sacked,  her  fields  laid  waste ;  and  yet  she  would  not 
yield.  As  faithless  to  domestic  tics  as  he  was  bloodthirsty  Id 
his  rulOy  Henry  at  length  poshed  the  indignatian  of  all  Europe 
to  the  last  extreme  of  endurance  by  his  brutal  treatment  of 
Queen  Adelaide,  a  princess  of  the  duoal  house  of  Lorraine, 
whom  he  had  married  at  the  death  of  Bertha,  his  first  wife. 
His  passions  could  not  brook  the  restraint  of  lawful  wedlock. 
After  a  year  of  married  life,  he  condemned  Adelaide  to  a  dun- 
geon^ abandoned  her  to  the  brutal  passions  of  his  boon  com- 
panions, and,  to  crown  his  infamous  turpitude,  would  hare 
forced  his  eldest  son,  Conrad,  to  outrage  the  person  of  his 
mother-in-law.  This  unexampled  scandal  oaused  a  general 
om  burst  of  lion  or.  Conrad  fled  the  incestuous  court  of  his 
father,  and  found  an  asylum  with  the  Countess  Matilda,  who 
had  lately,  by  the  Pope's  advice,  contracted  a  second  mar- 
riage with  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  Guelph  U.*  A  powerful 
league,  including  most  of  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  declared  in 
favor  of  Conrad,  who  was  solemnly  proclaimed  Idng  of  Ger- 
many. Henry  IV.,  forsaken  by  all  his  followers,  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  the  shelter  of  a  fortress,  where,  deprived  of  the 
marks  of  royalty,  and  writhing  under  the  torture  of  despair, 
he  was  on  tiie  point  of  putting  an  end  to  his  own  life«  The 
universal  sentiment  of  loathing  felt  for  a  prince  bo  repeatedly 
banned  by  the  anathema  of  the  Church,  eo  often  fidthless  to 
his  plighted  oath,  and  which  even  his  present  wretched  state — 
tlie  result  of  his  own  pride  and  wickedne2.h — could  not  allay, 
was  increased  by  the  appearance,  in  1094,  of  a  terrible  plague, 
which  swept  the  whole  of  Germany,  Upper  Italy,  and  part  of 
France.  The  fearful  violence  of  the  scourge  seemed  to  mark 
it  88  a  visitation  of  the  divine  wrath.  A  spontaneous  and 
unauimous  impulse  turned  all  luiiid^  to  thoughts  of  religion 

*  Thia  tinfon  was  one  of  pure  policj ;  Matilda  was  at  th«  time  fort7*tbree  few  of  agr, 
thirteen  of  wluch  she  bad  lived  in  widowhood.  Pope  Urbsn  IL,  in  effecting  this  ■lliuioe^ 
hiaiMli;  ia  the  perm  of  Ouelpli  U,  •  leeloitt  Mbader  agalnil  ihe  ettemptt  el 
B«ai7lV 
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ind  fiiith.  Men  deplored  the  barbarous  warfare  so  fiercely 
waged,  for  fifleen  years,  against  the  Lord  and  against  His 
Christ ;  and  the  name  of  Henry  IV.  was  loaded  with  the  curses 
of  tke  repentant  world.  The  ambitions  nobles,  the  simoniaoal 
bishops^  80  long  bonnd  hy  ties  of  material  interest  to  the  royal 
erase,  when  face  to  hee  with  the  impartuil  conqueror  who 
strikes  with  unsparing  h and.  h;istened  to  recognize  Urban  II., 
forsook  their  schism,  aecking  at  least  to  die  at  peace  with 
God.  A  holy  doctor.  Mangold  of  Luttembach,  upon  whom 
the  Pope  had  conferred  special  powers  for  the  purpose,  r^- 
ceived  from  nearly  all  the  German  nobility  the  oath  of  obe- 
dience to  the  lawful  Pontiff.  Public  calamities  brought  with 
them  iii  least  tlie  advaulage  of  religion  and  the  return  of 
|isace. 

3.  The  lirst  years  of  Urban  s  Pontifioate  were  spent  in  visit- 
ing Sicily,  lately  wrested  by  Count  Roger  from  the  grasp  of 
the  Moors*  The  Pope  consecrated  bishops  and  established 
eoclesiastacal  jurisdiction.   The  valnable  services  of  the  count 

were  rewarded  by  the  dignity  of  Apostolic  legate  for  the  coun- 
tries he  bad  won  to  the  duuiinion  of  the  fiiith.  The  i*eader 
will  remember  a  similar  grant  made  to  King  Stephen  of  Hun- 
gary by  Pope  Sylvester  IL  The  present  Pontilfj  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed, at  his  aocossion,  to  the  whole  Catholic  world,  had  said : 
We  purpose  foithfblly  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Gregory 
VII.,  our  predecessor  of  glorious  memory,  and  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  justice."  He  was  true  to  his  word.  A  few  months 
later  he  wrote  to  Alphonso  VI.,  king  of  Leon  and  Castile,  re- 
proaching him  with  usurping  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  by 
the  deposition  of  the  Bishop  of  St  James  of  Compostella. 
*'Eestore  him  to  his  see,"  wrote  Urbaa^  ^and  send  him  here 
with  your  deputies^  that  he  may  undergo  canonical  judgment; 
otherui.'ie  you  will  compel  Us  to  use  a  severity  which  would  be 
painful  to  Ourself."  Urban  was  then  iiolding,  at  Molfi,  in 
Apulia,  a  council  composed  of  seventy  bishops,  twelve  abbot;^, 
Count  Roger,  and  a  number  of  other  nobles.  All  tho  existing 
canons  against  the  venal  commerce  in  ecclesiastical  dignities. 
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simony,  and  clerical  incontinenoe,  were  confinned;  and  ih« 
Pope  nobly  asserted  the  character  he  had  promised  to  assume 

— that  of  the  fearless  imitator  of  St.  Gregory  VII.  In  the 
follou  iii"^  rear  he  visited  Bari  and  consecrated  the  new  arch- 
bkhop  of  that  city,  tlironged  for  the  p«ist  two  years  by  an 
immense  conconrse  of  pilgrims,  attracted  by  the  translation  of 
the  relics  of  St  Nicholas,  bishop  of  Myra,  in  Lycia,  Here 
Urban  II.  published  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Melfi.  Eb 
now  called  to  his  sitle  the  teacher  of  his  earlier  years,  the  illus- 
trious St.  Bruno,"''  who  reluctantly  tore  himself  away  from  his 
holy  solitude  in  the  mountains  of  Grenoble,  to  lend  his  wisdom 
and  counsels  to  the  guardian  of  the  Church  (a.  d.  1090).  The 
influence  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiif  waa  gradually  developii^  a 
religious  tendency  in  European  society.  The  uninterrupted 
disorders  and  struggles  which  rent  the  world  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  eleventh  century,  had  given  rise  in  seals 
to  an  intense  thirst  for  solitude.  In  Germany  there  were  many 
men  shattered  by  the  storms  of  revolution,  and  they  now  began 
to  gather  under  the  sheltering  shadow  of  the  Cross.  They 
embraced  a  community  life,  giving  up  their  persons  and  their 
goods  to  the  service  of  religious  orders,  living  under  their  rule, 
though  still  wearing  a  secular  dress.  Urban  11.  fonnally  ap- 
proved this  manner  of  life,  which  was  a  kind  of  medium  be- 
tween lay-brothers,  oi-  converts,  and  the  third  orders.  In 
the  country  districts  this  example  was  followed  by  a  number 
of  young  girls,  who  made  a  vow  of  celibaoy  and  lived  in 
common  under  the  direction  of  holy  priests.  Even  married 
women  often  followed  this  manner  of  life.  This  wide-spread 
impulse,  which  repaired  the  defection  of  Catholics,  had 
its  detractors,  although  repeatedly  coutirmed  and  approved  by 
Urban  II.  ''We  approve  this  mode  of  life/'  said  the  Pon- 
tiff,'^'which  We  have  personally  witnessed:  deeming  it  land* 

*  St.  Bruno  spent  several  years  in  Bomo,  always  refusing  the  digniUes  offered  bj  Uzlisa 
It  He  was  ilfil  drewn  lij  tn  ImaiBtnil*  ppwer  to  the  •oUteij  Bft,  and  withdrew,  k 
L093,  to  aqvilleoe^  in  CURbcin,  wheee  bo  built  two  numaterieB  of  Ue  order.  Ho  dM  in 
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able  and  worthy  of  being  perpetuated,  as  an  image  of  the 
primitive  Churcliy  We  hereby  confirm  it  by  Our  Apostolic  att« 
tiMiitv." 

4.  But  even  while  the  picas  PontlfT  thus  strove  to  rekindle 

the  fire  of  fervor  and  faith  throughout  iha  world,  a  deplorable 
scandal  c^rriffl  m  loi  tu  liie  heart  of  Christendom.    The  King 
of  France,  Philip  I.,  burning  with  an  unlawful  passion  for 
Bertnds  de  Montfort,  wife  of  Fulk^  count  of  AiyoOy  repudiated 
iiifl  lawfbl  wife,  Bertha  of  Holland,  by  whom  he  had  two 
chiHiwi  *    On  the  eve  of  Pentecost  (a.  d.  1092),  while  the 
canons  of  St.  Martin  were  blessing  the  baptismal  fonts  in  the 
church  of  8t.  John,  at  Tours,  Bertrada,  who  was  present  at  the 
ceremony,  was  forcibly  seized  and  taken  to  the  king.  Queen 
Bertba  was  at  the  same  time  confined  in  a  fortified  castle. 
When  this  double  outrage  became  known,  a  loud  cry  of  indig- 
Mim  broke  forth  from  the  nation's  heart.    "Be  not  sur- 
prised," says  Hugh  of  jb'lavigay,  a  contemporary  writer,  "  if  we 
vehemently  cry  out  against  the  conduct  of  the  king,  without 
<«gud  to  the  majesty  of  the  throne  and  th^  high  dignity  of  the 
guilty  man.    Were  our  book  to  remain  silent,  the  whole  of 
France,  nay,  the  entire  West,  would  echo  with  thunders  of 
'  iUignution.    A  king,  heedless  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage, 
Rrithoat  respect  for  a  bride  sprung  from  a  royal  race,  dares  to 
Kize  the  lawful  spouse  of  the  Count  of  Anjoul  Hitherto 
"ojalty  has  wielded  its  emblematio  sword  only  in  defence  of 
he  marriage-tie ;  and  now  a  king  does  not  blush  to  break  in 
under  the  bonds  of  that  sacred  union,  and  shamelessly  to  per- 
evere  in  an  intolerable  disorder !"    Philip  did  not  stop  here, 
le  would  have  his  adulterous  connection  blessed  by  the  hand 
fa  bishop.    He  applied  to  the  most  enlightened  and  respect- 
d  prelate  of  his  day,  in  France,  St.  Yvo,  whose  repulation  had 
itely  raised  him  from  the  chair  of  theology  of  St.  Quentin, 
Beauvais,  to  the  episcopal  throne  of  Chartres     d.  1091). 

*  Lotiia,  Bunuimed  tb«  Fat,  who  succeeded  his  falhor,  and  the  Priocoss  OoostaaoA,  who 
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The  king  sought  an  annulment  of  his  marriage  with  Bertha,  on 
a  false  plea  of  kindred.  "In  that  case,"  replied  Yvo,  you 
cannot  contract  another  ailiance  until  the  dissolution  of  the  lirat 
iDimage  has  been  canonically  pronoimoed."  It  was  in  vain 
that  tlie  king  nrged  the  mattor,  assnriiig  ike  biehop  that  the 
Pope,  who  "had  been  oonsnlted,  had  given  his  fnU  consent. 
St.  Yvo  was  inflcKible.  "What  I  said  in  your  majesty's  pres- 
ence,** he  wrote  to  Philip,  "  though  absent,  I  now  re|)(  at.  I 
neither  can  nor  will  assist  at  the  celebration  of  your  nuptials, 
to  which  you  have  invited  me.  My  conscience,  which  I  must 
keep  pure  befofe  Gud,  and  the  reputation  of  a  bishop  of  Jesna 
Christy  which  should  be  without  spot,  forbid  it  liiis  refusal 
does  not  detract  from  the  obedience  I  owe  you ;  I  feel,  on  the 
contrary,  that  in  speaking  thus  I  am  giving  you  a  better  proof 
of  my  fidelity,  since  I  am  convinced  that  your  present  course 
must  jeopard  your  eternal  salvation  and  plunge  the  whole  king* 
dom  into  an  abyss  of  misery/'  Philip  answered  these  wise 
and  charitable  words  by  ordering  the  fearless  bishop  to  be 
thrown  into  a  dungeon  and  his  church  given  up  to  pillage. 
Willi.') 111.  archbishop  of  Kouen,  was  more  ])liant.  He  had  the 
weakness  to  bless  tins  act  of  twofold  adultery.  Hugh,  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons,  had  in  the  mean  time  been  named^  by  Urban 
II.,  Apostolic  legate  in  France,  The  serious  nature  of  the 
juncture^  the  great  responsibiUty  consequently  devolving^  upon 
him,  terrified  the  pious  prelate.  St.  Yvo -of  Ghartres,  who 
hud  just  been  released  after  a  year  of  imprisonment,  wrote  to 
him  upon  the  subject:  "Although  a  new  Achab  (Henry  IV.) 
has  appeared  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy^  and  a  new  Jezabel  (Beii- 
trada)  in  that  of  Fiance,  £iias  cannot  say  that  he  is  left  aloae. 
Though  Herodias  dance  before  Herod,  and  ask  the  head  of 
John  the  Baptist,  John  must  still  say,  ^  You  may  not,  without 
reason,  pat  away  your  lawlUl  wife.*  In  proportion  as  the 
wicked  rage  against  the  Church,  so  must  our  courage  wax 
fearless  in  its  defence,  and  strive  to  raise  it  up  from  its  ruins. 
If  I  speak  to  you  thus,  it  is  not  that  X  presume  to  teach  you 
your  du<y;  I  would  only  encourage  you  te  put  your  kaad 
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once  more*  to  the  plough,  and  to  uproot  the  thorns  and  briers 
in  the  liehl  of  the  Lord."  Persecution  had  failed  to  break  the  ' 
ipirit  of  St.  Yvo.  In  an  interview  which  took  place  since  his 
Mptivity,  ho  spoke  to  the  king  these  noble  words :  Indebted, 
as  I  am,  to  the  goodness  of  God  and  to  your  indulgence  for  the 
high  rank  which  I  hold  in  the  Church — one  to  which  my  lowly 
birth  could  not  have  looked — T  feel  doubly  bound  to  use  every 
endeavor  to  promote  your  eternal  welfare,  without  detriment 
to  the  diTine  law.  I  still  trust  that  you  will  speedily  recog- 
nise the  tmth  of  this  saying  of  the  Wise  Man :  ^  Better  are  the 
wounds  of  a  fHend  than  the  deceitful  kisses  of  an  enemy.*  " 
Hugh  of  Lyons  did  not  hesitate  to  join  his  efforts  to  those  of 
St.  Yvo  of  Chartrcs.  He  called  a  council  at  Autun  (a.  d. 
1094),  which  excommunicated  Philip  and  deposed  the  arch- 
Mehop  of  Rotten.  The  king  appealed  to  the  Pope,  who  an* 
iwered  by  confirming,  in  the  Council  of  Clermont,  the  sentence 
already  pronounced.  The  death  of  Bertha,  which  took  place 
in  the  interval,  aroused  new  hopes  in  the  heart  of  Philip  that 
now  his  criminal  design  might  be  more  easily  effected;  but 
Bertrada  was  the  wife  of  Pulk  of  Anjou,  who  was  still  alive, 
and  the  Charch  forbade  her  to  contract  any  other  ties.  Yet 
Philip,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  disorders  into  which  he  had 
plunged,  BtiU  kept  some  shadow  of  religion  and  faith.  He 
promised,  in  the  Council  of  Nismes,  to  perform  canonical  pen- 
ance and  to  put  away  his  concubine;  and  Urban  accordingly 
freed  him  from  the  censures  he  had  incurred.  But  the  unfor- 
tunate prince,  lamentable  example  of  the  blind  power  of  passion, 
toon  forgot  his  promises  and  took  back  Bertrada ;  and  thus  the 
last  years  of  his  reign  were  ishared  between  stinging  remorse 
of  conscience  and  the  criiuiiial  intoxication  of  a  passing  pleas- 
ure. The  deplorable  allair  was  finally  brought  to  an  end  in 
1104,  at  the  Council  of  Paris.  Philip  walked  barefooted  to 
the  cathedral,  and  there  made  the  following  oath  before  Lam* 
bert,  bishop  df  Arras  and  legate  of  the  Pope:  ^'Lambert, 

*  Hugh  bad  once  before  bMn  teot  as  Apoetolic  legato  to  Pr&noe,  \>y  St  Gregory  VIL 
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bishop  of  Arras^  you  who  now  hold  the  place  of  the  i'ope 
among  us,  hear  my  promise.  1^  Philip,  king  of  France,  promise 
to  continae  no  longer  the  criminal  relations  I  hare  hitherto 

,  held  with  Bertrada.  I  will  not  even  hold  conversation  with 
her,  except  in  the  presence  of  persons  above  suspicion.  I  wish 
hencelorth'to  remain  true  to  this  oath.  So  help  me  God  and 
these  Holy  Gospels  of  Jesus  Christ  1"  The  king  then  received 
solemn  absolution  from  the  censures  he  had  incurred.  Bertrada 
made  the  same  promise,  and  was  released  from  the  bond  of  the 
excommunication.   Public  morality  was  at  length  avenged.* 

5.  While  the  throne  of  France  was  disgraced  by  such  a 
crying  scandal,  England  was  made  the  theatre  of  equally 
lamentable  scenes.  William  the  Conqueror  died  at  Rouen 
(a.  n.  1087),  while  in  the  act  of  carrying  out  the  threat  he  had 
made,  in  reply  to  a  joke  of  Philip,  of  adding  the  conquest  of 
Paris  to  that  of  London.f  The  conqueror  of  so  many  states 
was  hardly  allowed  the  peaceful  possessi  jn  oi  a  grave.  The 
ground  in  which  he  was  buried  was  bought  from  the  owner 
from  whom  William  had  wrested  it  when  alive.  His  second 
son,  William  II.,  sumamed  Rufus,  succeeded  him  as  king  of 
England.]:   Robert,  the  eldest,  received  the  duchy  of  Norman- 

•  "Neven"  taja  De  Hidstra,  "haye  tba  Popes  and  the  Chatd^  In  gsawnl,  cbne  a  mora 

eigna]  service  to  society,  than  in  checking,  by  the  power  of  ecdosiastical  censures,  the  ten- 
dt-Qcy  of  rulers  to  overstep  the  sacred  bounds  of  wedlock.  The  sanctity  of  the  rnarringe- 
tie,  that  great  foundation  of  public  happiness,  is  especially  of  the  most  vital  importance  in 
rognd  ftaniiies,  where  its  breach  brdeda  incalculable  evils.  Had  not  the  Popet,  whUe  the 
Ventoni  natioiia  were  aUll  ia  fheir  ywitb,  held  t  pow«r  to  toaster  the  piliioely  pesaioiis, 
sovereigns,  going  on  from  one  caprice  to  another,  from  one  abuse  to  a  greater,  would  at 
last  Lave  ^  ii'b  l>ly  establislied  tlic  law  of  tlivorce  iind  even  of  polygamy;  and  disorder, 
ropoattd,  jis  it  always  is,  through  the  downward  grades  of  society,  must  have  reached  a 
depth  of  licetjse  which  no  eye  can  fathom." — On  the  Pope,  book     ch.  vi. 

f  ExcessiTe  oorpolettoe  oonflned  WHliam  to  hie  bed  for  pnrt  of  the  last  jear  of  Us  VSh, 
Tbb  king  Fraooe  lied  lauKhinglr  eaid  of  him:  **That  big  man  la  Toiy  long  Id  labor." 
**Go  to  King  Philip,*'  said  WilHam  to  one  of  his  attendants,  '-and  tell  him  that  I  shall  aoott 
come  to  be  dmrrhed  at  St.  GcnevierpV,  witli  ten  thousand  lances  for  tapers."  Tie  imtse- 
diately  moimi^ni  hia  horse,  gathered  his  Normans,  ravaged  the  French  territory,  burned  the 
eity  of  Mantles,  and  would  perhaps  have  executed  his  threat  had  not  a  sudden  death  checked 
bis  nsTtial  fbiy.  * 

%  During  his  last  illness,  WQliam  had  said:  "As  forEtaglaad,  I  Isare  IbedecWon 
who  shall  rule  the  country  to  God,  Thin  great  kingdom  did  not  come  down  to  me  in  regu- 
lar suooeasion  from  mjr  iatbers;  I  wrested  it  ihxn  the  peijared  Qardd bj  fierce  struggles 
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dj.  Henry,  his  joimgest  son,  had  no  share  in  the  partidon ; 
and  when  he  compUiined  of  it  to  his  father,  the  dying  monarch 
replied :  Wait  quietly,  my  son ;  the  time  will  come  when  yon 
shall  rule  all  the  kingdoms  which  I  have  held,  Jind  far  surpassj 
your  brothers  in  wealth  and  power."  William  llufus,  thu  new 
king  of  England,  a  prince  utterly  devoid  of  greatness  of  mind 
or  lodiness  in  his  views,  brought  to  the  throne  nothing  bnt  his 
satttral  instincts  of  violence  and  cruelty,  with  an  unquenchable 
thirst  for  gold.  The  churches  and  monasteries,  so  richly 
endowed  by  the  Conqueror,  were  first  sacrificed  to  his  lust  of  * 
wealth.  lie  fouiul  a  means  of  spoiling,  which  has  since  been 
bat  too  well  imitated  by  secular  princes.  At  the  death  of  a 
bishop  or  abbot,  he  drew  up  i^n  inventory  of  the  property  of  the 
vacant  church  or  monastery,  settled,  according  to  his  own 
actions,  the  proportion  that  should  suffice  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  clergy  or  monks,  made  over  the  balance  to  his  own 
estate,  and  placed  it  in  the  care  of  his  farmers.  This  usurpa- 
tion, afterward  known  as  the  regale,  was  a  source  of  much 
trouble  to  the  Church.  William  found  it  wonderfully  fitted  to 
answer  his  grasping  aims,  and  began  to  put  it  into  practice  at 
the  death  of  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  exten- 
sive possessions  of  the  see  lapsed  to  the  royal  exchequer ;  and 
Williaiu  managed  to  prolong:  the  ])rofitable  vacancy  for  a  period 
of  four  years.  The  monasteries  dependent  upon  tlie  Church 
were  dbturbed  by  the  royal  farmers,  rude  and  covetous  men, 
who  heaped  exactions  .and  outrages  upon  the  religious^  until 
they  were  forced  to  quit  their  holy  sanctuaries,  the  abodes  of 
prayer,  now  changed  into  dms  of  thieves.  The  exorbitant  taxes 
laid  U|Hju  the  subjects  of  the  Church  reduced  them  to  such  a 
?tate  of  want,  says  a  contemporary  wiiter,  "  that  tliey  had  noth- 
ing now  left  to  lose  but  life." 

•nd  at  th©  pricp  of  much  blood.  I  hivo  boen  too  hard  to  the  needy;  I  have  tried  both  thu 
Doblen  and  tbe  people  by  uojust  eiactions.  Since,  then,  I  havo  hold  tliis  kingdom  by  so 
iBiiij  a  AS,  I  dare  not  bequeath  it  ti>  any  one,  exoept  to  God  atoMj  iMk  after  my  death 
gMlcrevllaMUl  a  «  mjaoeoant  Tat,  if  tt  to  plaaaa  God,  I  hope  tbat  il  maj  lUl  to « 
B17  K>o  William,  who  ha»  alwaji  haHn  obedient  tone  in  all  ti^ga,attd  thathaniaj  pnapar 
khiarala.** 
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6.  The  most  virtuous  of  the  nobles  were,  meanwhile^  ei^ 
deavoring  to  bring  the  mind  of  the  king  to  thoaghis  mora 
worthy  of  a  Christiaii  ruler.  St.  Anseim,  abbot  of  Bee,  had 
hitely  come  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  faons^ 

of  his  order  in  the  county  of  Chester,  The  illustrious  teacher, 
born  at  Aoste,  in  Savoy,  in  the  year  1033,  had  been  a  disciple 
of  Lanfranc,  He  soon  equalled  his  master's  learning,  and  hi^ 
reputatioa  was  known  throughout  the  Catholic  world.  His 
arrival  in  England  was  a  public  eyent;  it  was  mentioned  m 
the  royal  presenee.  ^  We  know  no  man  equal  in  holiness  to 
the  Abbot  of  I^oc,"  said  one  of  the  nobles;  "he loves  only  God, 
and  desires  nuthiu^  in  this  world,"  "Indeed!"  exclaimed  the 
king  in  a  tone  of  raillery;  not  even  the  archbishopric  of  Can- 
terbury 7"  "  That  is  surely  the  last  of  his  wishes,"  was  the 
reply.  And  I  will  answer  for  it^"  rejoined  the  king,  that 
he  would  take  hold  of  it  with  both  hands  if  it  were  offered 
bim.  But  by  the  Holy  Hood  of  Lucca!*  neither  he  nor  ;iny 
other  man  shall  sit  in  that  see  while  I  iive."  William  faih^d 
to  keep  his  sacrilegious  oath«  Finding  himself  in  danger  from 
a  violent  illness,  the  king  sent  for  St.  Anselm^  made  a  sincere 
confession  of  all  his  sins^  and  promised  to  repair  all  his  acts  of 
injustice.  This  iSftvorable  state  of  mind  aiTorded  a  desired  op- 
portunity, and  the  king  was  urged  to  name  at  once  an  incum- 
bent for  the  sec  of  Canterbury.  William  consented,  and 
uttered  the  name  of  Anselm.  The  humble  abbot  paled  with 
dbmay,  and  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  those  who  wished  to 
present  him  to  the  king  for  the  investiture.  The  bishops 
entreated  him  to  consent.  **  You  see  to  what  a  wretched  state 
the  Church  is  reduced  in  England.  You  alone  can  raise  it  up, 
and  yet  you  refuse  I"  Anselm  was  unyielding.  All  those 
present  besought  him  upon  their  knees;  the  king  himself 
called  out,  with  his  failing  voice :  "  Anselm^  why  w  ill  you 
doom  me  to  hell?   I  know  that  I  must  lose  my  soul  if  I  keep 

*  Til  i^anctus  VuUua  de  Lnxa  WAS  A  cnicifix  in  ttie  coUicdral  of  Luooa,  held  in  great 
ftnerauoa  at  thia  period. 
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this  see!"  The  saint  still  held  out.  At  length  the  bishops 
forcibly  drew  him  to  the  royjil  couch.  William  presented  the 
croiier;  but  Ansolm  would  not  open  bis  hand;  the  bishops 
(fid  tliafc  ol&ce  for  him.  He  was  proclaimed  archbishop  of  Can- 
terburj.  As  booq  ba  he  found  himself  at  liherl^,  Anselm 
drew  near  to  the  royal  patient.  ^  My  lord,"  said  he,  **  I  as- 
sure you  that  you  will  recover  from  this  illness.  I  entreat 
you,  therefore,  to  annul  all  that  has  just  been  done,  for  I  have 
not  agreed  to  it,  and  never  shall."  Kotwithstanding  his  pro- 
testations, the  bishops  took  him  in  solemii  procession  to  Can- 
terhory  (a.  1093).  ''What  are  you  doing f*  exclaimed  th« 
weeping  prelate.  You  are  joinmg  in  the  same  yoke  an  un* 
tamed  bull  and  a  weak  and  powerless  lamh.  The  hnll  will 
tear  the  lamb  in  pieces ;  and  when  the  king  pours  out  the 
vials  of  his  wrath  upon  me,  njot  one  oi  you  will  dare  resist 
him.'* 

7.  The  prophecy  was  not  long  unfulfilled.  ''  If  I  must  re- 
eeire  the  see  of  Canterbuiy,"  said  Anselm  to  the  king,  it  is 
fitting  that  you  should  know  what  I  shall  require  of  yon.  I 

(lemiiud  that  you  restore  the  lands  held  by  the  see  in  the  time 
of  Lanfranc  I  likewise  warn  you  that  1  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  Pope  Urban  II.,  to  which  you  have  heretofore  re- 
fused obedience.  Let  me  know  your  Tbws  on  these  two 
points."  Wilfiam  promised  to  give  him  full  satisfaction  in 
these  important  questions ;  and  Anselm,  yielding  at  last  to  the 
guucral  wish,  received  the  episcopal  consecration  (December  4, 
A.  Dl  1093).  The  good  understanding  between  the  king  and 
the  prekte  was  short-lived.  St  Anselm  made  known  his  in- 
tention of  going  to  receive  the  pallium  from  the  hands  of  the 
Pope.  ''  What  Pope  do  you  mean  ?"  a^ed  the  king.  Pope 
Urban  U.,*'  answered  the  primate.  ''I  have  not  yet  decided 
between  the  authority  of  Urban  and  Clement,"  returned  the 
kmg.  "I  shall  not  allow  any  Pope  to  be  acknowledged  in 
England  without  my  leave ;  whoever  dares  to  dispute  my  will 
in  this,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  high  treason.*'  A  counoil 
was  convoked  at  Rockingham  (1095),  to  examine  the  question 
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of  the  two  authorities.    A  number  of  venal  bishops  pressed 
St.  Anselm  to  forsake  the  cause  of  Urban  II.,  to  regain  the 
royal  favor.     "In  spiritual  matters,"  replied  the  dauntless 
Anselm,  "  I  shall  obey  the  Vicar  of  St.  Peter,  and  it  is  to 
Urban  II.  the  title  lawfully  belongs.    As  to  the  temporal 
power  of  my  lord  the  king,  I  shall  be  ever  ready  to  give  him 
help  and  counsel  to  the  best  of  my  ability."    William,  in  a  fit 
of  ungovernable  rage,  required  the  bishops  to  bind  themselves 
by  oath  never  to  hold  further  communication  with  Anselm.  The 
intimidated  prelates  made  the  required  promise.    "  And  I," 
then  exclaimed  the  archbishop,  "  shall  always  look  upon  you 
as  my  brethren,  and  as  children  of  the  church  of  Canterbury ; 
and  I  shall  make  every  effort  to  withdraw  you  from  your 
error."    When  the  great  lords  of  the  realm  were  called  upon 
to  renounce  obedience  to  Anselm,  they  replied  :  "  We  are  not 
his  vassals,  and  he  haa  thus  no  temporal  authority  over  us; 
but  he  is  our  archbishop,  and,  as  Christians,  we  shall  remain 
subject  to  him."    William  had,  meanwhile,  secretly  sent  t\vo 
clerics  to  Rome,  who  were  to  acquaint  him  with  the  state  of 
the  public  opinion  there,  that  he  might  know  the  motives  for 
deciding  the  question  of  obedience.     The  envoys  found  no 
trouble  in  convincing  themselves  that  Urban  II.  was  the  law- 
ful Pope.    They  acknowledged  his  authority,  and  the  Sov-. 
ereign  PontilF  sent   back  w*ith  them,  as  Apostolic  legate, 
Walter,  bishop  of  Albano,  to  whom  wjis  intrusted  the  pallium 
for  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.    The  legate  wisely  managed 
to  win  the  king's  good  graces,  and  an  order  was  published 
throughout  the  kingdom  that  Urban  II.  should  be  recognized 
as  Sovereign  Pontifl'.    The  king  hoped  thereby  to  win  the 
legate's  favor  and  obtiiin  the  deposition  of  St.  Anselm.    He  even 
offered,  for  the  same  end,  to  send  a  large  sum  of  money  to  help 
the  Pope  in  his  dithculty  with  Guibert.    But  Walter  was  not 
to  be  bribed.    He  moreover  offered  his  mediation  to  effect  a 
solemn  reconciliation  between  the  archbishop  and  the  king. 
William  demanded  that  Anselm  should  af  ^     *         ^nt  to* 
receive  the  pallium  at  his  hands.    '^The  pallium         '  ^ 
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prelate,  ^'  is  not  a  gift  iVom  the  king,  but  a  favor  of  the  Holy 

See ;  1  can  receive  it  only  from  the  representative  of  the  Pope 
himself.'*  William  was  obliged  to  abandon  this  ground  also; 
the  pallium  was  presented  by  the  legate,  and  the  king  felt 
bouod  to  restore  the  holy  prelate  to  iaror.  Again  the  plighted 
^th  of  royalty  was  fidsely  forfeited.  William^  in  order  to 
parchase  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  which  his  brother  Robert 
offered  for  sale,  as  ho  was  about  to  start  on  a  Crusade,  levied 
exorbitant  taxes  upon  all  the  churches  of  his  kincrdom.  He 
plundered  their  property,  carried  off  their  silver,  melted  down 
the  shrines  of  the  saints  and  even  the  silver  gospel-stands.  St. 
Anseim,  hopeless  of  overooming  single-handed  the  king's  all- 
grasping  cupidity,  announced  his  intention  of  going  to  Rome  to 
consult  the  Pope.  On  learning  this  determination,  the  monarch 
gent  him  this  message:  "When  you  were  reconciled  to  the 
king  at  Rockingham,  you  promised  to  observe  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  kins^dom.  Now  it  is  directly  contrary  to  these 
kws  that  an  English  lord  should  visit  Rome  without  the  royal 
permissioo.'*  God  forbid,"  answered  the  archbishop,  that  a 
Christian  should  follow  laws  or  customs  contrary  to  the  divine 
laws.  You  say  I  hat  it  is  against  the  custom  of  England  that  I 
should  go  to  consult  the  Vicar  of  St.  Peter,  for  the  good  of  my 
soul  and  the  government  of  my  Church ;  and  I  declare  to  you 
that  that  custom  is  opposed  to  the  law  of  God  and  to  right 
leason.  Every  Christian  must  consider  it  of  no  force."  The 
king  was  once  more  compelled  to  yield.  In  a  last  interview 
the  archbishop  gave  h  ui  his  blessing,  and  they  parted  never  to 
meet  again.  St.  Au.sehn  passed  through  France,  visited  St. 
Hugh  at  Cluny,  and  was  everywhere  met  with  the  honors  due 
Co  virtuous  worth. 

8.  While  St.  Anselm  displayed  his  episcopal  eneigy  in  the 
struggle  with  the  king  of  England,  he  also  attached  his  name  to 
a  religious  contest  which  awaked  all  the  echoes  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries.  The  dispute  between  nominalism  and 
rsatism  was  just  blazing  out,  with  all  the  vehemence  of  that 
sge  in  its  scholastic  disputations.  Rosceliui  a  native  of  Brittany« 
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aad  Tegular  canon  of  Compi^gne,  drew  public  attenHon  to  ilnt 

question  of  speculative  philosophy,  which  would  at  present  be 
deemed  idle  and  indiilerent;  but  which,  at  that  period,  occu- 
pied aU  miuds  and  aroused  the  schools.    Under  the  name  of 
mdaersals  were  then  signified  the  general  ideas  of  speoiee, 
genna^  and  relations.   Boscelin  held  that  those  general  ideas 
had  no  substantial  reality ;  that  genus,  species,  and  relation 
were  merely  terms  showing  certain  modifications  of  being,  but 
not  distinet  beings  or  realities;  his  followers  were  cnWcd  ^^omi- 
naiisU,    lioficalins  opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained 
that  generic  or  wwenal  terms  really  represent  distinct  exist- 
ences  and  true  realities.   The  war  was  waged  with  equal  heat 
on  both  sides.   It  is  not  our  intention  to  foHow  up  the  succes- 
sive phases  of  the  question,  or  to  analyze  the  many  works  in 
which  these  i)hiiosophicaI  abstractions  were  discussed  with  a 
degree  of  learning  and  depth  of  thought  that  astonish  us  at 
the* present  day.    This  dispute  would  probably  never  have 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  sohoolsy  had  not  the  warmth  of  the 
struggle  carried  Roscelin  upon  the  ground  of  theology,  where 
he  fell  into  an  open  heresy.    In  his  denial  of  the  reality  of 
general  ideas  or  universah,  he  affirmed  that  every  individual 
has  a  substantial  and  distinct  existence.  Applying  this  reason- 
ing  to  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  he  maintained  that  the 
three  divine  Persons  possess  a  real,  individual  existence,  inde- 
pendent of  one  another.    This  was  radically  destroying  the 
mystery,  and,  by  the  admission  of  three  Gods,  substituted  a 
Christian  paganism  in  the  place  of  the  old  heathen  idolatry. 
The  Church  then  found  it  necessary  to  interiere  in  a  debate 
which  so  openly  impugned  the  Catholic  dogma.    In  10^2,  Eos- 
oelin  was  solemnly  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Soissons.  He 
seemed^  at  firsts  to  submit  in  good  fiiith,  and  signed  a  full  re> 
cantation  of  his  elrrors ;  but  this  was  a  mere  feint.  •  Taking 
refuge  in  England,  he  began  to  dogmatize  with  new  energy. 

9.  But  Crod  raised  up  a  champion  for  the  truth,  in  the 
person  of  St.  Anselm.  The  illustrious  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury undertook  the  thorough  refutation  of  Roscelin's  system^ 
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ChGosinjr  a  higher  prronnd  of  debate,  he  drew  the  line  at  which 
reason  must  stop  in  matters  of  iaith.  and  thus  linked  his  train 
of  argament  with  the  traditions  of  Boetiusand  Symmachu8,the 
last  fepreaentatives  of  that  high  Ghrtstian  philosophy  whose 
sound  doctrines  seemed  almost  forgotten.  In  his  estimation 
the  Nominalists  are  but  proud  sectaries,  who  aim  at  enthroning 
reason  upon  the  ruins  of  theology  and  faith.  His  tracts  on 
Faith,  on  the  Trinity,  and  on  tiie  IncarnatioQ  display  the 
Catholic  belief  against  the  false  teachings  of  Roscelin.  He 
always  suhjeots  reason  to  faith;  and  the  consummate  skill 
with  which  he  handles  the  teachinc^s  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church — of  St.  Augustine,  TertuUiau,  and  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria^oa  this  subject,  brings  him  before  us  as  their  eloquent 
fellow-worker  in  the  eleventh  century.  He  seems  to  ns  to  sun 
up,  with  clearness  and  precision,  the  true  doctrine  on  the 
alliance  of  reason  and  faith  in  the  expression,  that  "  though,  on 
tin.'  one  hand,  faith  niiLst  go  before  proof  in  the  mys levies  of 
Christianity,  yet,  on  the  other,  we  should  be  guilty  of  criminal 
farelesaness  if,  when  once  confirmed  in  faith,  we  did  not  apply 
our  reason  to  understand  what  forms  the  object  of  our  faith.'* 
BL  Anselm  had  already  put  these  lessons  into  practice  in 
his  two  celebrated  works  entitled  3fonologium  and  Proslogium, 
By  the  sole  light  of  reason,  and  leaning  only  upon  philosophi- 
cal proofs,  he  reaches  the  truth  of  the  existence  of  one  only' 
Qod,  sovereignly  perfect,  Creator,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  Whom  the  rational  soul  is  created  to  know  and  to  love, 
beinL^  made  to  His  image.  These  questions,  the  most  difBcult 
^vitliiu  ihe  province  of  theology  and  philosophy,  are  treated  by 
St.  Anseim  with  an  accuracy,  a  precision,  a  clearness  which  fit 
him  for  an  honorable  rank  not  only  among  the  Fathers  and 
Doctors  of  the  Church,  but  even  among  the  deepest  metaphysi* 
cians. 

10.  But  now  tlie  cry,  God  wills  it  I  bursting  forth  from  the 
iipH  of  thousands,  resounds  throughout  ail  Christendom,  con- 
*tlnl8  every  interest,  every  passion,  arouses  the  entire  West, 
11^  dl  armed,  upon  the  plains  of  Asia,  into  the  fields 
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of  P^UeBtine,  around  the  tomb  of  the  Redeemer,  The  day  of 
the  Grneades  has  come.  For  two  centuries  (a.  d.  1095^1270) 
we  may  now  gaze  upon  the  wonderful  apectacle  of  a  whole 

world,  ;l  whole  civilization  led  on  by  an  impulse  of  faith  to 
distant  warfare.  Tt  has  been  asked  whether  the  Cru.-ades 
were  either  jus titiable  or  beneficial.  Some  writers  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  have  answered  both  questions  in  the  negative- 
The  Gmsades/'  they  say,  were  but  the  outbreak  of  fanati- 
cism and  snperstition ;  an  unprovoked  aggression  upon  a  harm- 
less race.  Their  result  was  the  ruin  of  the  Western  nations 
aiid  a  long  train  of  fearful  evils."  History  has  since  entered 
upon  a  truer  system.  In  proportion  as  the  spirit  of  the 
middle-Ages  has  been  more  deeply  and  carefully  studied, 
unfriendly  judgments,  the  biaase/l  appreciation  of  the  philo- 
sophic schools,  have  been  recalled.  The  truth  now  upheld  by 
every  judgment  of  any  worth,  is  that  the  Crusades  were  both 
just  and  useful  wars.  Just — because  in  the  middle-aores 
Christian  society  was  like  one  vast  family,  composed  of  indi- 
qiduaUy  responsible  members.  Islamism,  nUirching  on  from 
victory  to  victory,  now  stood  at  the  very  gates  of  Constantiao- 
ple.  The  Emperor  Alexius  Oomnenus,  holding  somewhat  the 
post  of  advanced-guard  to  the  Christian  world,  gave  the  cry  of 
alarni  to  threatened  Europe.  His  letters  to  Urban  II.  were 
read  in  the  Couucil  of  Piacenza.  The  memory  of  Moorish 
invasion,  of  Saracen  inroad  were  still  fresh  in  the  hearts  of 
Spain  and  Italy ;  there  was  no  need  to  go  back  to  the  days  of 
Abderahman  to  find  the  sons  of  the  Prophet  assailing  the 
ibllowers  of  Jesns  Christ.  The  Crusades  were  the  reaction  of 
the  Catludicity  of  the  West  against  the  multiplied,  ceaseless, 
simultaneous  assaults  of  Islam.  All  Europe  became  the  ally 
of  Constantinople ;  the  Crusaders  were  the  soldiers  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  they  won  its  triumph  on  the  battle-fields  of  Asia.  Their 
noble  efforts  saved  the  West  firom  the  shameful  yoke  of  Ma- 
homet— ^the  degradation  of  woman,  the  abolition  of  family  ties, 
inertness,  sljignation,  and  effeminacy  reduced  to  a  system.  This 
general  view  would  alone  justify  the  Crusades;  but  proou 
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iritliout  number  are  furnished  by  the  happy  results  they  pro- 
duced throughout  Eurupe.  Tiic  immense  movement  to  which 
they  gave  rise,  put  a  stop  to  the  tyranny  of  rulers.  The  war- 
rior spirit,  that  remnant  of  barbarism,  which  nothing  could 
tame  in  the  hearts  of  the  European  nations — proof  against  all 
the  efibrts  of  the  Ch voh,  against  wbioh  the  Trace  of  Cbd  was 
bat  a  weak  paltiative— Imnd  vent  in  these  holy  wars,  where 
the  hUnul  of  heroes  was  poured  out  upon  a  soil  watered  by  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Crusades  turned  thes^'  wnrlike 
instincts  against  enemies  who  were  themselves  usurpers,  and 
who  hady  for  five  hundred  years,  persecuted  a  people  justly 
looked  upon  by  our  ancestors  as  tbdr  brothers.  This  system 
of  solidarity,  binding  together  all  OathoKc  nations  from  the 
farthest  parts  of  the  world  by  tlie  principles  of  a  common  failli, 
would,  it  ^jceais  to  as,  bear  comparison  at  least  with  the  luore 
receut  coalition  whiehy  under  the  safeguard  of  ever-shifting 
political  principles,  constitutes  what  is  called  in  Europe  the 
Mtuief  &f  power, 

11.  A  poor  monk  ef  Amiens,  a  nmn  wasted  by  the  auster- 
ities of  penance,  always  barefooted  and  clothed  in  a  brown 
wo'jiien  tunic,  Peter  the  Hermit,  hjis  left  his  name  to  posterity 
ia  connection  with  the  great  convulsion  of  the  day.  He  had 
made  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem;  he  had  seen  the  mosque 
rsised  by  the  children  of  the  Prophet  upon  the  spot  once  hal- 
lowed by  the  temple  of  Solomon ;  he  had  felt  his  heart  bum 
with  generous  indignation  as  he  saw  the  Saviour  s  sepulchre 
prulaiied  by  the  emir's  stables.  God  had  given  to  Peter  one 
of  those  burning  souls  whose  words  are  fiery  darts.  When  he 
left  the  Holy  City,  bearing  letters  from  the  Patriarch  Simeon 
finr  Urban  U.,  ho  promised  the  venerable  pontiff  to  send  him  an 
aimj  of  defenders.  He  kept  his  words.  The  Pope  had 
already  received  from  Alexius  Comnenns  the  most  pressing 
calls  for  help;  he  convoked  a  council  for  the  18th  of  Novem- 
ber, A.  D.  1095,  to  meet  at  Clermuiit,  in  Auvergue.  Fourteen 
archbishops,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  bishops,  ninety  abbots, 
the  ambassadors  of  nearly  eyory  Christian  ruleri  with  a  count- 
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less  throng  of  nobles  and  men-at-ranns,  answered  the  PontilT'a 
call.  No  church  was  able  to  hold  the  vast  assemblage.  A 
throne  was  raised  in  the  midst  of  the  public  square  of  Cler- 
mont ;  Urban  II.  was  seated  upon  it,  surrounded  by  his  cardi- 
nals. Himself  a  son  of  France,  the  Pope  trusted  for  the  success 
of  the  great  undertaking  in  the  devotedness  and  gallantry  of 
the  French  nation.  A  thrill  of  enthusiasm  passed  through  the 
assembled  multitude  when  they  saw  at  the  Pontiff's  side  the 
wan  but  expressive  countenance  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  with  his 
woollen  cloak  and  pilgrim's  staff.  The  eloquent  solitary  was 
the  first  to  speat.  He  told  the  profanations  and  sacrileges  he 
had  witnessed ;  the  persecutions  inflicted  upon  the  Christian 
pilgrims  at  Jerusalem,  by  the  children  of  Hagar.  I  have  seen 
Christians,"  he  exclaimed,  heavily  ironed,  dragged  into  sla- 
very, put  to  the  yoke  like  beasts  of  burden  !  I  have  seen  the 
oppressors  of  Jerusalem  selling  to  the  children  of  Christ  the 
privilege  of  venerating  from  afar  the  tomb  of  their  Lord  ,*  dis- 
^  ]»uting  with  them  the  bread  of  wretchedness,  and  torturing 
poverty  itself  to  wring  a  tribute  from  it!  I  have  seen  the 
ministers  of  the  Most  High  dragged  from  the  sanctuary,  beaten 
with  rods,  and  doomed  to  an  ignominious  death  !'*  As  he 
recalled  the  woes  of  Sion  and  the  outrages  done  to  the  Chris- 
tian name,  Peter's  countenance  was  sad  and  dejected,  his  voice 
was  choked  with  sobs,  his  deep  emotion  touched  every  heart. 
When  he  had  ceased  to  speak.  Urban  arose  and  addressed  the 
multitude  :  "  Warriors  .and  chiefs  who  hear  my  voice,  you  who 
always  seek  vain  pretexts  for  war,  rejoice,  for  here  is  a  lawful 
war.  The  hour  has  come  to  make  atonement  for  so  many 
deeds  of  violence  committed  in  the  midst  of  peace,  so  many 
victories  marred  by  injustice.  Turn  against  the  enemies  of  the 
Christian  name  the  arms  you  unjustly  use  against  one  another. 
You  w^ho  have  so  often  been  the  terror  of  your  fellow-citizens, 
and  who,  for  a  paltry  price,  disgraced  your  arms  to  minister  to 
the  passions  of  others,  now,  armed  with  the  sword  of  the  Ma- 
chabees,  go  forth  to  defend  the  house  of  Israel.  Soldiers  of  hell, 
be  now  the  champions  of  God !    You  are  not  now  to  revenge 
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the  wrongs  of  men,  but  those  of  the  Lord  of  Ilusts !  If  you 
tjriumph,  the  blesbiugs  of  Heaven  and  the  kingdoms  of  Asia 
will  be  yours;  if  you  fall,  you  will  have  the  consolation  of 
expiring  upon  the  Boil  dyed  by  your  Saviour's  blood  :  and  Qod 
wiU  not  forget  that  yon  have  &Ueii  in  the  ranks  of  His  holy 
war.  We  shall  have  under  Our  own  care  and  under  the  proteo> 
tion  of  St.  l-ctcv  iind  St.  Paul  all  who  enter  upon  this  noble 
undertaking ;  We  command  that  in  their  absence  their  families 
and  property  be  scrupulously  respected.  Soldiers  of  the  living 
Godi  let  no  unmanly  tenderness,  no  unhallowed  sentiment 
bind  you  to  your  homes  1  Listen  but  to  the  groans  of  captive 
SioD ;  break  all  earthly  ties,  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord : 
'Every  one  that  hath  left  house,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or 
father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands  for  my  name  s 
sake,  shall  receive  a  hundredfold  and  shall  possess  life  ever- 
lasting.' "  At  these  words  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  the  whole 
mi  multitude  arose  by  a  simultaneous  impulse,  and  with  one 
voice  exclaimed:  ''Ghod  wills  it!  God  wills  it!"  (-^Me^ 
volt !)  Three  times  the  enthusiastic  cry  broke  forth  from  those 
thousands  of  hearts,  and  was  borne  far  away  upon  the  breeze, 
with  lengthened  echoes  from  the  hills  around.  The  Pope, 
nusing  his  eyes  to  heaven,  motioned  for  silence :  May  these 
words,  God  wiUs  U,"  he  exclaimed,  **  ever  be  your  hattle-cty, 
sod  everywhere  announce  the  presence  of  the  God  of  armies. 
Let  the  cross  be  the  standard  of  your  pilgrimage,  borne  upon 
your  shoulder  or  your  breast;  let  it  shme  upon  your  arms  and 
on  your  standards;  it  will  be  for  you  the  harbinger  of  victory 
or  the  palm  of  martyrdom ;  it  will  over  remind  you  that  you 
ahould  die  for  Jesus  Christ  where  He  died  for  you." 

12.  The  impulse  was  gi^  en:  princes  and  serfs,  lords  and 
%rmed  retainers,  all  took  the  cross.  "  They  had  all  a  long  list 
of  crimes  to  atone  for,"  says  ^lontesquieu ;  "  an  oppoi  Uuiity  was 
given  them  of  making  the  atonement  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
and  they  accordingly  took  the  cross  and  the  sword."  Robbers 
and  brigands  came  forth  from  their  hidden  dens,  confessed 
their  misdeeds,  and  promised  to  expi^ite  them  in  Palestine,  uu- 
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der  the  banner  of  the  cross.*  In  the  first  glow  of  onthusiuj^m, 
numerons  bands  set  oni,  led  by  Peter  the  Hermit  in  person,  by 
Walter  the  Pennyless,  a  valiant  but  needy  Bur^ndku  knight, 
and  i'ollowed  by  Godescalc,  a  GermaR  priest.  But,  victims  of 
their  own  undisciplined  ardor,  they  nevw  reached  the  land 
they  sought;  but  left  their  hones  to  whiten  on  the  soil  of  Him* 
eary  and  Bulcraria.  The  real  and  effective  Crusade  was  organ- 
ized in  various  divisions,  nndor  the  most  renowne(3  and  noble 
knights  of  Ghiistendom :  Hugh  the  Great,  count  of  Vernian- 
dois  and  brother  of  Philip  I. ;  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  duke  of 
Lower  Lorraine,  with  his  hrothers  Baldwin  and  £nstace  (€K>il* 
frey  was  soon  to  hlot  ont,  by  his  yalor  and  piety  in  the  fields 
of  Asia,  the  errors  of  a  youth  devoted  to  the  unholy  cause  of 
Henry  IV.) ;  Bobert,  duke  of  Normand}',  broilK  r  of  William 
Rufufi^  Kaymond,  count  of  Toulouse,  who  had  already  iuei<^ 
snred  weapons  with  the  Moors  in  Spain ;  Bobemond,  prince 
of  Tarentum  and  son  of  the  great  Robert  Guiscard,  with  his 
nephew  the  chiTalric  Tancred;  Rohert  IL,  count  of  Flanders, 
since  known  as  the  Jerosolimite ;  Stephen,  count  of  Chartres 
and  of  Blois,  and  a  host  of  other  noble  and  knightly  characters 
of  the  day.  Adhemar  de  Monteil,  bishop  of  Puy,  the  pious 
author  of  the  Salve  Regina,  accompanied  the  expedition  as 
Papal  legate  and  spiritual  chief  of  the  whole  army.  The 
Latins  opened  their  gates/'  says  an  Armenian  chronicler^  ^  and 
unnumbered  hosts  poured  out  of  the  West/'  Six  hundred 
thonsand  Crusaders  were  marshalled  under  the  y^iWs  of  Con- 
stiintinople.  The  Emperor  Alexius  trembled  at  the  sight  of 
this  deluue  of  defenders.  "If  an}'  one  would  know  the  num- 
her  of  the  Omsaders,"  says  Anne  Gomnena^  who  had  consti- 
tuted herself  her  father's  historiographer,  let  him  go  connt 
the  sands  of  the  seashore,  the  stars  in  the  heayens,  the  leayee 
and  flowers  that  shoot  in  the  spi  ing.  I  dare  not  undertake  the 
list  of  their  leaders,"  adds  the  disdainful  daughter  of  the 
Caesars ;  the  barbarous  names  of  the  Jb^ranks  would  disfigure 
my  pftge."    The  Christian  army  was  encamped  in  a  magnifi* 
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cent  viUey  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bosphoriis,  where  the 

passing  stranger  still  looks  with  respect  upon  a  noble  plane- 
tree,  bearing  the  name  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon.    Their  squad- 
rons covered  the  vast  plain  to  the  northeast  of  Constanti- 
nople.   The  flower  of  Europe's  chivalry  was  there  with  ite 
danntless  Talor  and  love  of  conquest   The  ^flery  spirit  of  the 
Crusaders  was  more  than  once  aroused  hy  the  fickleness^  the 
exactions,  and  the  (jhreek  duplicity  of  Alexins.    The  thought 
of  founding  a  Latin  empire  aL  ConsUniino])le,  as  the  ljul\v;ii'k 
of  Christianity  agninst  the  Unbelievers,  was  indeed  harbored 
by  some  of  the  chiefs ;  but  the  spirit  of  moderation  triumphed^ 
and  the  army  marched  toward  Bithyniay  rallying  on  its  way 
the  shattered  remains  of  Peter  the  Hermit's  ill-fated  expe> 
dition.    Nice  and  Antioch,  in  Pisidia,  were  carried  by  storm 
and  given  back  to  Alexius.    The  Sultan  Kilidge-Arslau,  of  the 
race  of  Seljuk,  awaited  the  Christian  lio^t  in  the  plains  of 
Dorylaeum,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thousand  men.  Bo- 
hemondy  Tancred,  and  Duke  Robert  of  Normandy  first  reached 
the  grounds,  and  struggled  for  half  a  day  with  this  swarm  of 
infidels.    The  fate  of  war  was  still  wavering,  when  the  bright 
lances  of  the  rear-guard,  under  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  shone 
upon  the  hei^rhts  of  Doryloeum.    The  sultan  \va8  driven  from 
the  field,  leaving  behind  him  twenty  thousand  of  his  dead 
(June  25,  a.  d.  1097).    The  victory  of  Dorylieum  opened  to 
the  Latins  the  gates  of  the  East.   Baldwin  of  Flanders  is  pro- 
claimed king  of  captured  Edessa,  and  a  French  knight  thus 
rules  the  richest  provinces  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  monarchy. 
After  a  siege  of  eight  months,  the  Christian  standard  iloats 
over  the  walls  of  wealthy  Antioch,  where  a  miraculous  discor* 
ery  reveals  the  sacred  lance  which  pierced  the  heart  of  Jesus 
crucified.    The  precious  relio  is  thenceforth  borne  at  the  head 
of  the  Christian  columns,  a  new  pledge  of  victory.   The  joy  of 
their  triumph  was  soon  changed  to  mourning;  the  plague 
snatched  away  from  them  the  holy  Bishop  of  Puy,  the  legate 
Adheraar.    In  communicating  the  sad  intelligence  to  the  Sov- 
ereign PontiiTy  the  Crusaders  add :  "  In  Antioch  the  Christian 
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name  was  born ;  there  St.  Peter  first  established  the  Apostolic 
chair.  You  are  St.  Peter*s  successor;  come  and  sit  upon  his 
chair  to  wage  a  peaceful  war ;  for  we  have  overcome  the  Turks 
and  heathens ;  but  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  Syrians,  and  Jaco- 
bites we  could  not  bring  back  to  unity.  Hence  we  entreat  you 
to  come  and  be  oijr  leader.  You  will  find  us  true  and  obedient 
children ;  yours  will  be  the  glory  of  extinguishing  every  here- 
sy, and  thus  uniting  the  whole  world  under  your  obedience." 
Bohemond  of  Tarentum  was  named  king  of  the  newly-con- 
quered territory;  and  the  Crusaders  marched  on  toward  Jeru- 
salem. The  Christian  ranks,  drained  by  the  garrisons  left  at 
Edessa  and  Antioch,  by  the  many  bloody  battles  already 
fought,  by  desertion,  by  exhaustion  and  want,  by  plague  and 
famine,  numbered  altogether  fifty  thousand  men ;  but  they 
were  the  flower  of  Christian  chivalry,  led  by  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon,  and  marching  to  the  rescue  of  Jerusalem ! 

13.  As  they  crested  the  last  height  that  hid  the  Holy  City 
from  their  view,  the  foremost  ranks  sent  up  the  joyful  cry : 
"  Jerusalem !  Jerusalem !"  The  sacred  name  flew  fast  from 
rank  to  rank,  and  soon  filled  the  valley,  from  which  the  rear- 
guard had  not  yet  emerged.  The  whole  band  of  hardy  war- 
riors, tried  in  many  a  well-fought  field,  prostrate  upon  the 
sacred  soil,  burst  into  tears.  "  0  good  Jesus !"  exclaims  the 
monk  Robert,  an  eye-witness,  "  when  Thy  warriors  beheld  the 
walls  of  that  earthly  Jerusalem,  what  floods  of  tears  flowed 
from  their  eyes !  They  bowed  their  foreheads  to  the  dust  Thy 
sacred  feet  had  pressed.  Then  rising  together,  they  cried 
with  one  voice  :  *  God  wills  it !  God  wills  it !'  and  renewed  the 
oft-repeated  oath  to  free  Jerusalem."  The  army  drew  near  to 
the  walls  of  Sion,  barefooted,  and  chanting  the  words  of  Isaias : 
"  Leva  in  circuitu  oculos  iuos,  et  vide :  omnes  isti  congregaii  stinty 
venerunt  tibi."  The  city  was  invested.  On  the  north  is  a  level 
plain  covered  by  a  grove  of  olives :  here  Godfrey  de  Bouillon, 
Robert  of  Normandy,  and  Robert  of  Flanders  pitched  their 
tents.  The  camp  stretched  from  the  cave  of  Jeremias  to  the 
sepulchres  of  the  kings.    Tancred's  standard  was  displayed  on 
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tlie  right  of  Godfrey  and  the  two  Roberts.  Next  to  Tancrcd 
was  Raymond,  couat  of  Toulouse,  opposite  the  western  gate. 
As  this  posttioii  was  unfa-Torable  for  active  cooperation  in  the 
siege,  he  moved  part  of  his  camp  to  the  south  of  the  city,  on 
Monnt  Sion.  This  disposition  of  the  Christian  army  left  two 
sides  of  the  city  free :  the  south,  defended  liy  the  valley  of 
Gihon  or  Siioe  j  the  east,  by  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  The 
Holy  City  was  thus  but  half  invested  by  the  Crusaders ;  though 
a  camp  of  observation  occupied  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  watch 
the  unthreatened  quarters.  Jerusalem  was  defended  by  an 
Egyptian  garrison  of  forty  thousand  men;  twenty  thousand  of 
the  inhabitants  had  also  taken  up  arms.  The  besieprers  were 
therefore  inferior  in  numbers.  They  were  without  the  neces- 
saiy  apparatus  for  scaling  the  walls ;  they  could  not  hope  to 
Tedoce,  by  famine,  a  city  which  they  were  obliged  to  leave 
open  in  two  directions,  upon  a  fruitful  country.  Moreover, 
the  burning  heats  of  summer  were  just  beginning  when  the 
Crusaders  reached  Jerusalem.  The  .  torrent  of  Cedron  was 
dried  up ;  all  the  neighboring  wells  were  either  destroyed  or 
poisoned.  The  spring  of  Siloe^  flowing  only  at  intervals,  could 
not  supply  the  whole  army.  Under  a  burning  sky,  in  the 
midst  of  a  scorched,  unwatered  plain,  the  Christian  army  was 
doomed  to  suft'er  all  the  horrors  of  thirst.  Their  courage  was 
failing  fast;  the  most  fervent^  longing  now  for  death,  crept 
near  to  the  city,  reverently  kissed  the  stones  of  its  walls,  and 
with  tears  exclaimed :  "  0  Jerusalem !  receive  our  last  sigh ! 
Let  thy  walls  liill  upon  us,  and  may  thy  sacred  dust  cover  our 
bones!"  The  opportune  arrival  at  the  port  of  Joppa,  of  a 
Genoese  fleet,  loaded  with  a  full  supply  of  stores  and  pro* 
visions,  restored  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Christians.  A 
corps  of  Genoese  engineers  and  carpenters,  under  the  able 
direction  of  Gaston  of  Bcarn,  converted  the  grove  of  olive-trees 
about  the  camp  into  military  engines  and  rolling  towers  of 
cqnal  height  vYith  the  ramparts,  and  furnished  with  draw- 
bridges which  could  be  lowered  at  will  upon  the  walls.  When 
rifcflpi  ready,  a  general  assault  was  ordered  for  the  14th  of 
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July,  A.  D.  1099.  At  early  dawn  the  Christian  host  was  all  in 
niotiou.  The  moving  towers  bore  down  upon  the  walls.  Upon 
the  topmost  platform  of  his  own  -Btood  Godfrey  de  Bonillon^ 
accompanied  hy  his  brother  Eustace,  and  cheering  his  follow- 
ers by  word  and  example.  "  Every  dart  fVom  his  hand,"  say 
the  chroniclers,  carried  death  into  the  ranks  of  the  Unbeliev- 
ers." Raynioad,  Tuncred,  and  both  Roberts,  appeared  at  the 
head  of  their  respective  bands.    All  were  urged  on  by  the 

'  same  power,  all  burned  to  plant  the  cross  upon  the  walls  of 
Jemsalem.  The  storming  lasted  twelve  whole  hours,  till  night 
came  down  to  part  the  combatants.  Returning  day  brou^t 
back  the  same  struggles,  the  same  dangers.  The  first  shock 
was  fearful.  The  Christians,  maddened  by  the  resistance  they 
had  met  the  day  bclore,  fought  with  desperate  fury.  The 
Mussulmans,  from  the  towers  and  rampart  heights,  threw  down 
flaming  torches  and  Greek  fire  upon  the  assailants.  Conspicu- 
uos  upon  his  moving  castle,  over  which  towered  a  large  cross 
as  a  battle-flag,  Godfrey  dealt  death  and  havoc  upon  the  Mos- 
lem ranks,  by  the  unsparinjj  vehemence  of  his  charges.  At 
the  sight  of  the  cross,  which  seemed  to  bid  them  defiance,  the 

'  Mussulmans  turned  all  their  rage  against  the  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
and  trained  upon  hia  tower  all  the  darts  and  flaming  projectiles 
which  their  formidable  engines  belched  forth  in  uninterrupted 
succession.  Cool  and  undaunted  in  the  midst  of  the  danger, 
surrounded  by  a  heap  of  dead  and  dying,  with  his  esquire  and 
most  of  his  body-guard  already  stretched  lifeless  at  his  feet, 
the  hero  still  calmly. gave  hia  orders  and  encouraged  his  men 
by  example,  voice,  and  gesture.  But  yet  th.e  Christians  were 
repulsed ;  the  unquenchable  flames  of  the  Greek  fire  inwrapped 
their  military  engines,  and,  embracing  the  steel-clad  warriors, 
devoured  even  their  shields  and  corselets.  It  was  three  o'clock, 
the  sacred  hour  at  which  the  Redeemer  died  ^pon  the  Cross. 
Suddenly,  the  report  flies  through  the  army  that  the  holy 
Bishop  Adhemar,  and  several  Crusaders  who  had  fallen  since 
the  siege,  have  just  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  army  and 
planted  the  standard  of  the  eross  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  : 
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St  G^rge  has  come  down  to  do  battle  witli  tbe  warriors  of 

Christ.    The  Crusaders,  fired  with  a  new  ^.pirit,  return  to  the 
charge.    Godfrey's  tower  rolls  on,  amid  a  storm  of  stones, 
darts,  fiery  missiles,  and  lowers  its  bridge  upon  the  wall,  while 
the  Christians  shoot  their  baming  darts  upon  the  engines  of 
the  enemy,  into  the  boles  of  straw  and  cotton  which  protect 
the  inner  walls  of  the  city.    The  wind  fans  the  flame  and  drires 
it  upon  the  Infidels.    Stifled  by  the  li  imes  and  smoke,  they  fall 
back  before  the  swords  and  lances  of  the  advanciag  Crusaders. 
Godfrey^  pressing  close  behind  the  two  brothers  Lethald  and 
Engelbert  of  Toumay,  followed  by  Baldwin  da  Bonig  and  by 
his  brother  Eustace,  breaks  the  Moslem  lines  and  drives  them 
before  him  into  the  streets  of  Jerusalem.  Tancred  and  the  two 
Iloberts  are  close  behind.    The  gate  of  St.  Stephen  is  broken 
down  by  the  heavy  battle-axes  of  the  Christians ;  the  Holy 
City  is  rescued  and  resounds  with  the  cry  of  victory  :  "  God 
wills  it !  God  wills  it The  Crusaders,  as  they  m,et  in  Jem* 
salem,  embraced  with  tears  of  joy.    They  pursued  the  flying 
Mussulmans  into  the  mosque  of  Omar,  which  stood  upon  the 
site  of  the  temple.   "Tn  the  temple  and  under  the  porch  of  the 
mosque,"  says  llaymund  of  Agiles,  an  eye-witness,  "they 
waded  in  blood  up  to  their  knees  and  to  their  horses*  bridles/' 
The  piety  of  Godfrey  had  withheld  him  from  the  carnage  since 
he  had  set  his  foot  within  the  streets  of  Jerusalem.  Leaving 
his  fellow-soldiers  at  their  work  of  blood,  followed  only  by 
three  attendants,  he  went,  unarmed  and  barefooted,  to  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.    This  act  of  devotion  was  soon 
whispered  through  the  Christian  army^  and  instantly  stayed 
every  thirsty  blade,  every  vengeful  arm;  the  Crusaders  put 
off  (beir  bloody  garments,  and,  led  by  Peter  the  Hermit,  they 
marched  together,  barefooted  and  with  uncovered  heads,  to  the 
church  of  the  Resnrroction,  filling  the  air  with  the  sound  of 
their  weeping.    The  din  ot  arms  had  ceased;  silence  reigned 
throughout  the  streets  and  on  the  ramparts;  the  only  sound 
now  heard  in  the  Holy  City  was  the  chant  of  the  penitential 
pnalms,  or  the  glad  invitation  of  Isaiah :    Laiaminx  cum  Jenh 
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9alem,  et  exuUaU  in  ea  omnes  qvi  diUgUls  cam;  [faudeU  cwn  ea 

gandio^  univcrsi  qui  lugctis  super  cam."*  The  lira  vo  rnisaders, 
who  h;i(l  entered  JeruScaleui  as  soldiers,  were  now  changed  into 
pilgrims.  The  true  cross,  oac6  carried  off  by  Chosrocs,  and 
restored  by  Heracliusy  was  exposed  to  their  veneration.  De 
cede  ehase,**  says  the  quaint  old  ohronicle,  ^'fureni  les  ekreitiem 
si  joi/eux,  camme  8*il8  eusseni  veu  le  corps  de  Jm^Christ  pendu 
dessus  iccl/e^f  The  sacred  relic  was  borne  in  triumphal  pro- 
cession through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  then  solemnly 
replaced  in  the  church  of  the  Resurrection.  Ten  d(iys  later, 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Christian  army  named  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon  king  of  Jerusalem.  They  carried  him  in  triumph  to 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where  he  pledged  himself 
|jy  oath  to  respect  the  laws  of  honor  and  justice.  When  they 
would  have  invested  him  with  the  diadem  and  loyal  insignia, 
the  Christian  hero  put  them  aside  with  the  words :  *^  ^ever 
will  X  wear  a  golden  crown,  in  the  city  where  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  was  crowned  with  thorns and  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  contented  himself  with  the  modest  title 
of  Defender  and  Jiaron  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  conquest 
was  organized,  and  the  new  realm  divided  into  the  couiiiics  of 
Tiberias,  Tripoli,  Galilee,  Joppa,  Tyre,  Ciesarea,  Bey  root,  and 
Ueraclea.  That  precious  monument  of  feudal  jurisprudence, 
the  Assize  of  Jerdsaum,  reduced  to  a  system  the  administniF- 
tion  of  the  new  Christian  kingdom,  by  fashioning  it  upon  the 
model  of  the  feudal  system  of  the  European  nations. 

14.  The  successful  issue  of  the  first  Crusade  threw  the 
whole  of  Christendom  into  a  transport  of  enthusiastic  joy.  The 
happ}'  tidings  reached  IDorope  a  few  days  after  the  death  of 
Urban  IL  (July  29,  a.  n.  1092),  who  was  thus  denied  the 
happiness  of  witnessing  the  realization  of  his  highest  and  dearest 
wish.    The  pious  and  zealous  PontilT  had  held  two  more  coun- 

*  Kojoiee  with  Jerusalem,  and  be  glad  with  hor,  all  you  that  lOTO  iMTJ  r^OlOO  foT  Jo/ 
With  her,  ail  you  that  mourn  for  her— /vaiVis\  Ixvi  10. 

\  "At  this  Bight,  iho  Christians  were  as  much  moved  as  il  thej  had  seer  tho  boij  ot 
Jiwiii  Cliriat  hanging  upon  tiw  flaoM  eroM.** 
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A:  one  at  Bari  (1097),  in  which  St.  Anselm  eloquently 
i-roved  the  proco.ssluii  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ugainst  the  Greek 
eiiToys  of  Alexius  Comnenus ;  another  at  Home  (iU'JS), 
vliicb  confirmed  the  decrees  of  Clermont  Rome  extended  to 
the  saintly  prelate  of  Canterbury  a  hospitality  worthy  of  his 
»«rit  and  virtue.  Urban  II.  would  have  him  lodge  in  the  Pon- 
Uikid  palace,  and  intcMided  to  become  the  mediator  of  recon- 
ciliation between  Anselm  and  the  King  of  England.  Death, 
however,  thwarted  his  charitable  design.  Urban  II.  was  an 
illustrious  Pontiff.  By  carrying  out,  in  the  Crusades,  one  of 
the  greatest  designs  of  St.  Gregory  VII.,  he  has  won  a  claim 
to  Tindying  glory  from  all  posterity.  "They  who  see  in  the 
Crusades,"  says  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  "  only  a  band  of  armed 
pilgrims  going  to  rescue  a  tomb  in  Palestine,  take  a  very 
narrow  view  of  history ;  the  point  at  issue  was  not  only  to 
twcne  that  .sacred  tomb,  but  to  decide  which  of  two  powers 
sbuuld  thenceforth  rule  the  world — a  creed  hostile  to  civiliza- 
\  iion,  systematicaliy  favorable  to  ignorance,  despotism,  and 
i  ^larery ;  or  a  faith  which  has  revived  among  modem  nations 
j  tbe  genius  of  learned  antiquity,  and  abolished  servitude."* 
While  these  knightly  expeditions  opened  the  way  for  warlike 
mh  to  deeds  of  glory  and  renown,  pious  retreats  were  also 
provided  for  the  hearts  led  on  by  specLil  grace  to  a  life  of  holy 
^iitude.  St.  Robert,  abbot  of  Molesme,  founded  the  celebrated 
monastery  of  Citeaux,  with  twenty-eight  religious,  who  were 
^Ived,  h'ke  himself,  to  follow  the  rule  of  St  Benedict  in  all 
Its  primitive  rigor.  The  work  was  perfected  by  the  wi-e 
regulation?  of  his  ftuccessor,  Blessed  Alberic.  The  religious  of 
Citeaux  were  called  white  fnars,  from  the  color  of  their  habit, 
iQ  contradistinction  to  the  bl4Mek  frUttt  of  Cluny.  The  diocese 
r  of  Bennes  was  at  the  same  period  enriched  by  the  foundation 
I   of  two  monasteries,  resper  tively  of  men  and  v,.7iji»  .i.  ;j.  :he  • 

'lesert  of  Fontevr.mlr.  on  the  confines  of  Anjou  and  Puiton. 
I  ^^roie  of  FonleTraolt  presents  the  peculiar  feature  that  since 
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the  death  of  iU  founder,  Bleasel  Kobert  of  Arbrissely  the  gen- 
eral  directioa  of  both  monasUries  has  always  remaiiied  in  the 
hands  of  an  abbess 

§  II.  PoNiiFiCATK  or  Paschal  IT.  (August  13, 1099 — January 

18, 1118). 

15.  The  Pontificate  of  Pasohal  II.  opens  the  twelfth  century 
amid  the  difficulties  raised  by  the  question  of  investitures 

between  the  Pa])acy  and  the  empire.  The  antipope  Guibert, 
with  a  small  number  of  obstinate  partisans,  still  hehl  oui  in  his 
schifim  at  Albano.  After  the  election  of  Paschal  II.  he  was 
expelled  even  from  that  last  asylum,  and  died,  a  lonely  fugitivOy 
at  Oitta  di  Gastello  (a.  d.  1100),  twenty-three  years  from  the 
time  when  he  first  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against  St. 
Gregory  VII.  Still  the  death  of  Guibert  did  not  at  onee  give 
back  pe.ace  to  the  Church.  The  schismatical  faction  gave  him  a 
successor,  Albert^  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Catholics  on  the 
very  day  of  his  election,  and  was  sent  to  expiate  his  ambitious 
pretensions  in  the  castle  of  St  Lawrence.  Theodoric,  who  was 
ohosen  to  fill  his  place,  met  the  same  fate  three  years  after,  and 
was  confined  in  the  monastery  of  Lam.  The  third  llenrician 
usuiper,  a  cleric  named  Maginulf,  who  fi-sunied  the  title  of 
Sylvester  IV.,  was  driven  in  disgrace  from  liome,  and  died  in 
exile^  in  a  state  of  the  deepest  misery. 

16.  William  Rufus,  king  of  England,  had  in  the  mean  time 
died  without  issue.  An  arrow,  winged  by  some  careless  hand 
in  a  hunt  at  Winchester,  suddenly  ended  both  his  reign  and  his 
life.  By  right  of  lawiul  succession,  the  throne  beIon<:ed  to 
liobert,  duke  of  .Normandy,  brother  of  the  late  monarch.  But 
Robert  was  absent  in  the  Holy  Land.  Henry,*  the  youngest 
of  the  conqueror's  sons,  seized  the  occasion  of  making  himself 
an  inheritance.  He  bought  over  the  leading  English  nobles, 
and  fixed  the  crown  firmly  upon  his  own  head.    His  first  acts 

« 

*  Baaxj^M  cunninir  and  Mgadtf  iuul  guMd  Un  tht  nmoino  of  Seaa-Ckroi, 
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filled  the  Catholics  with  cheoiiiig  hopes.    He  rccalle<l  St.  An- 
selin,  promLseii  to  follow  hm  counsels,  and,  at  the  iiuggcstion  of 
Uie  holy  archbishop,  married  the  Princess  Matilda,  daughter  of 
the  royal  sainte  of  ScoUaad,  Maloolih  and  Margaret.  He 
fMtored  the  immiimties  of  the  Chnroh  and  swore  not  to  sell 
vacant  benefices.    Yet  all  this  fair  openin*r  was  but  the  manoeu- 
rerinpr  of  a  skilful  politiciaa.    Henry  needed  the  influence  of 
Anselm  to  strengthen  his  new-horn  power.    As  soon  as  he  felt 
strong  eaoQgh  to  work  without  the  prelate's  helpi  he  demanded 
to  be  restored  to  all  the  rights  exercised  by  William  Rufus, 
aad  the  power  of  conferring  investitures  by  the  ring  and  crosier. 
St  Ansclm  met  the  demand  with  a  generous  refusal,  and  once 
more  trod  the  path  of  exile.   After  the  archbishop  s  departure, 
Henry  seized  all  the  revenues  of  the  see  for  the  benefit  of  the 
royal  treasury.    Pope  Paschal  II.  came  forward  in  defence  of 
pergeeutod  virtue.    "Your  claims,"  he  wrote  to  the  English 
king,  -  cannot  be  acknowledged  by  the  Catholic  Church.  Re- 
member the  words  spoken  by  St.  Ambrose  to  Theodosius  tho 
Great :  ^  Do  not  deceive  yourself,  great  princoi  by  believing 
that  the  royal  dignity  gives  you  any  power  in  spiritual  matters. 
The  palace  is  the  emperors;  the  church,  the  bishop's.*  Think 
not  that  We  would  in  the  smallest  degree  lessen  your  authority, 
or  take  to  Ourself  any  new  power  in  the  promotion  of  bishops. 
Ton  cannot,  before  God,  exercise  that  right,  nor  could  We 
grant  it  you  without  jeopai*ding  both  your  salvation  and  Our 
own."    The  kinir  sent  two  deputies  to  Rome,  to  obUtiii  from 
ihe  Pupo  a  coniiruialiou  of  his  right  of  investiture.    They  were 
received  by  Paschal  immediately  upon  their  arrival  in  the 
Eternal  City.   One  of  the  envoys,  carried  away  by  the  warmth 
<>f  the  discussion,  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  exclaim  :  "  What- 
ever reasons  may  be  alleged,  I  warn  you  all  here  jucsent  th.at 
the  king,  ray  master,  will  not  brook  tlie  loss  of  this  right, 
though  it  cost  him  his  kingdom."    "And  I  assure  you,"  replied 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,   that  Pope  Paschal  will  never  allow  him 
tekold  the  abusive  right,  though  it  cost  him  his  life  !"  How- 
^ei,  the  king  yielded  to  milder  counsels  and  was  reconciled  to 
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St.  Ansel  m.  The  meeting  between  the  proscribed  pi  elate  and 
the  king  took  place  at  the  abbey  of  Bee,  where  Anselm  had 
come,  amid  the  memories  of  his  glorious  youth,  to  rest  from  the 
fatigues  of  his  toilsome' career.  Henry  contented  himself  with 
a  right  to  the  homage  of  bishops-elect,  and  gave  up  the  claim 
to  invest  with  the  ring  and  crosier.  This  agreement  was  sanc- 
tioned in  the  Council  of  London  (a.  d.  1107).  St  Anselm  died 
two  years  afterward  (1109),  bequeathing  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury an  illustrious  example  of  episcopal  firmness,  which  was 
not  lost  upon  his  successors.  While  nobly  battling  for  the 
discipline  and  rights  of  the  Church,  he  had  the  glory  of  restor- 
ing Christian  philosophy  and  inaugurating  scholastic  theology. 
At  his  death,  he  left  England  at  peace  with  the  Church. 
France,  under  the  rule  of  Louis  VI.,  lately  raised  by  Philip  I. 
to  a  share  in  the  throne,  was  forgetting  the  scandals  of  the  late 
reign,  and  drawing  closer  the  ties  which  bound  her  to  the  Holy 
See. 

17.  Italy  and  Germany  were  still  kept  in  a  state  of  disorder 
by  the  schismatical  attempts  of  Henry  IV.,  whose  days  seemed 
lengthened  only  to  multiply  strife  and  discord.  The  hand  of 
God  was  beginning  to  weigh  upon  his  head ;  yet  neither  re- 
verses, nor  calamities,  nor  domestic  griefs,  nor  the  w^oes  of  a 
whole  nation  could  bend  his  stubborn  will.  His  eldest  son, 
Conrad,  was  dead  (a.  d.  1101)  ;  Henry,  the  youngest,  whom  he 
had  caused  to  be  crowned  king  at  Mentz  (1102),  declared  at 
once  against  his  father  and  the  schism.  "  I  intend,"  he  said, 
*'  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  lawful  Pope,  Paschal  II." 
The  whole  of  Saxony  flocked  to  his  standard.  That  wretched 
province,  so  often  torn  by  the  cruelty  and  ambition  of  Henry 
IV.,  eagerly  seized  every  opportunity  of  winning  back  freedom 
and  independence.  In  a  council  held  at  Northus  (1105)  the 
Saxon  nobles  and  bishops  swore  to  support  the  young  king  and 
to  be  faithful  to  Pope  Paschal  II.  The  youthful  monarch 
several  times  appeared  in  the  council,  with  a  display  of  mode»ty, 
delicacy  of  feeling,  and  propriety  which  won  nil  li  .  Any 
aiiusion  to  his  struggle  with  his  father  H'oiifrii^      .r--  to  his 
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motive  cf  ambition  could  haVe  induced  rae  to  seize  the  power. 
I  could  not,  without  w  roping,  hrtrbor  the  thonjrht,  fo  painful  to 
the  heart  of  a  son,  that  my  lord  and  father  must  be  deposed 
firom  the  royal  dignity.  I  have  ever  grieved  at  his  contumacy 
and  sttibbornness^  und  if  he  will  bat  aabmit  to  8t  Peter  and 
his  successors,  I  am  ready  to  obey  him  as  the  least  of  his  sub* 
jectfi."  Such  sentiments  did  honor  to  the  young  prince,  and 
commanded  universal  >yiiipHthy.  When  confrastcd  with  the 
deeds  of  violence  which  llenry  V.,  when  once  securely  seated 
on  the  throne,  did  not  hesitate  to  inflict  upon  the  sacred  person 
of  the  SoYereign  Pontiff^  their  sincerity  is  at  least  questionable. 
8liU  it  may  be  that  a  youthful  heart  is  warmed  by  a  generous, 
noblo,  lofty  impulse  which  the  poisoned  breath  of  flattery,  the 
blighting  fitmuspitt  re  of  ambiliuii  and  interest  speedily  witlier 
and  destroy*  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Council  of  Northus  gave 
to  Henry  Y.  many  devoted  partisans.  The  two  rivals — ^the 
father  and  son-^hortly  afterward  met  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  near  Batisbon.  Desertion  weakened  the  ranks  of 
Henry  IV.,  who  escaped  with  difficulty,  attended  by  a  few 
faithful  lollowors.  A  general  diet  of  all  Germany  was  called 
at  Mentis*  to  end  the  contest  by  a  &md  sentence. 

IS.  Hem*y  IV.  left  no  means  liiitned  to  enlist  the  symiMr 
tides  of  the  Gotholic  world.  Notwithstandmg  the  sentence  of 
eXcornmnnksatlon  weighing  upon  him,  and  his  notorions  con- 
nection with  the  antipopes,  Uail)(  i  t  s  successors,  he  still  ven- 
tured tu  write  to  Pope  Paschal  11.,  to  attempt  a  reconciliation. 
"  Our  own  son,"  writes  Henry,  "  the  child  of  oar  heart,  whom 
We  so  loved  ae  to  place  him  upon  the  throne,  has  nnblushingly" 
ndsed  against  da  tiie  standard  of  revolt.  We  have  been  urged 
to  act  withont  delay,  to  meet  him  in  arms ;  but  we  prefer  to 
bide  the  time  of  vengeance,  that  no  one  in  Italy  or  Germany 
may  lay  to  our  charge  the  blood  that  may  yet  be  shed.  You 
have  prudence  and  wisdom,  charity  guides  yonr  every  act; 
yon  long  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  the  peace  of  Europe. 
We  accordingly  send  you  this  deputy  to  ask  if  yon  wiH  enief 
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Into  a  league  with  us,  without  prejudice  to  our  digniij^  and  bov- 
ereign  rights,  as  exercised  by  our  father,  our  grandfather,  and 
our  other  predecessors  ;  while  we  shall  pledge  ourself  to  maintain 
you  in  the  Apostolic  dignity  as  our  predecessors  did  for  yours.** 
These  protestations  of  a  thrice-perjured  king  made  no  change 
in  the  course  of  events.  The  general  diet  of  the  German  States 
was  opened  on  the  appointed  day  (Christmas,  1105),  with  the 
largest  attendance  witnessed  for  at  least  a  century  past.  Rich- 
^ird,  bishop  of  Albano,  and  Gebhard,  bishop  of  Constance,  the 
Pope's  legates,  read  to  the  assembled  lords  the  senfence  of 
excommunication  against  Henry  the  elder y  styling  himself  em- 
peror"  and  they  declared  him  cut  off  from  ike  communion  of 
the  Catholic  Church,**  The  excommunicated  monarch  had  heen 
taken  at  Bingen  and  carefully  guarded  in  its  fortress.  He  was 
then  removed  to  Ingelheini,  where  the  leading  meniliers  of  the 
diet  used  all  their  inOuence  to  persuade  him  to  relieve  the 
wretched  kingdom  of  Germany  hy  abdicating  in  favor  of  his 
son.  Henry  IV.,  seeing  iio  other  way  to  liherationy  agreed  to 
every  thing  that  was  proposed.  He  was  brought  before  the 
diet,  and  .--i^uke  a.s  follows :  "I  swear  that  I  liave  willingly  and. 
of  my  own  accord  resigned  the  royal  power.  I  desire  hence- 
forth to  live  in  retirement,  and  to  attend  only  to  the  salvation 
of  my  soul."  Then  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  legate 
Richardi  he  begged  absolution  from  all  the  censures  he  had 
incurred.  Placing  in  the  hands  of  his  son  the  badges  of  royal* 
ty — the  cross,  the  lance,  the  sceptre,  the  globe  and  the  crown — 
he  said  :  "  I  wish  you  a  long  life  and  prosperity.  Bishops  and 
lords  who  hear  me  for  the  last  time^"  he  added,  with  streaming 
.  eyes,  "  I  recommend  to  you  my  son.  The  old  King  Henry  IV. 
has  no  other  wish  than  henceforward  to  labor  in  solitude  for  * 
his  eternal  salvation,  according  to  the  decree  of  the  Pope  and 
the  intention  of  the  Holy  Church."  After  these  soleiaii  words, 
the  nobles  and  bishops  confirmed  the  election  of  Henry  V.,  and 
proclaimed  him  sole  and  only  king  of  Germany.  The  abolitioB 
of  investitures  was  ratified  by  oath.  All  simoniacal  or  schis^ 
matical  bishops  were  deposed,  and  their  sees  given  to  Catholie 
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prelates.  Peace  seemed  once  more  to  smile  upon  the  Church ; 
the  great  task  of  St.  Gregory  VII.  seemed  at  last  accom- 
plished. 

19.  But  Ilenry  IV.  soon  repented  his  forced  abdication. 
Immediately  upon  the  recovery  of  his  freedom,  he  withdrew  to 
Li^ge,  which  city  was  devoted  to  his  cause ;  thence  he  wrote 
to  the  king  of  France,  Louis  the  Fat,  protesting  against  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  Diet  of  Mentz.    He  complained  most  hit- 
terly  of  his  son  and  of  the  Pope.    "  By  the  ties  of  kindred  and 
friendship  which  bind  us,"  he  said  in  conclusion,  "  by  the  com- 
mon weal  of  all  crowns,  I  entreat  you  to  avenge  the  wrong 
that  I  have  suffered,  and  not  to  leave  unpunished  the  example 
of  such  foul  treason."   Ilenry  agjiin  took  up  arms,  rallied  about 
him  a  considerable  number  of  adherents,  and  prepared  to 
defend  himself  in  Li<5ge.    Henry  V.  meanwhile  hurried  to 
attack  him,  at  the  head  of  the  royal  army;  the  struggle  was 
on  the  point  of  breaking  out  with  renewed  fierceness.  Henry 
the  elder  multiplied  his  appeals  and  protestations.     He  thus 
exclaims,  in  a  last  letter  addressed  to  the  bishops  and  nobles 
of  Germany :  "  We  appeal  to  Pope  Paschal  II.    By  the  re- 
spect you  owe  to  the  Holy  Roman  Church — for  the  honor  of 
the  Teutonic  empire — we  entreat  you  to  persujide  our  son  to 
disband  his  army,  and  confer  with  us  upon  the  best  means  of 
restoring  peace  to  the  kingdom.     Should  he  persist  in  his 
obstinate  refusal,  we,  by  these  presents,  lay  our  protest  before 
God,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Blessed  Apostle  Peter,  all  the 
saints  in  heaven  and  all  the  Catholics  on  earth.     We  have 
already  appealed,  and  do  now,  a  third  time,  appeal  again  to  our 
lord  Paschal,  the  Iloman  PontilF,  to  the  Holy  and  Universal 
See,  and  to  the  Roman  Church."    These  are  remarkable  words 
from  such  a  prince.    For  forty  years  had  he  persecuted  the 
Poi)es ;  and  now  he  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  appealing, 
against  his  own  son,  to  those  very  Popes,  that  same  Roman 
Church,  whose  authority  he  had  so  long  and  so  repeatedly  set 
at  naught !    This  letter,  this  last  appeal  to  the  Papacy,  was 
the  closing  act  of  a  reign  which  had  been  the  curse  of  the 
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Paptoy.  Hairy  IV.  di«d  §iicldeiil3r,  at  Li^ge,  in  the  fifty-fifth 
year  oi"  his  age  (August  7,  a.  d.  1106);  he  had  ascemled  the 
•  tlirone  at  the  age  of  six  years.  Such  was  the  eud  of  the  rebel- 
lious pupil  of  8t.  Gregory  VI L,  the  implacable  enemy  of  the 
HoBian  Ghtiroh^  the  guardian  of  his  jooth.  He  bad  mtnesaed 
the  daily  growth  of  the  plan  he  wovld  hare  cnuhed ;  he  fell 
In  the  struggle  from  which  he  thought  to  come  forth  victorious. 
The  anaihein;i  of  the  Ouirch  reached  him  even  in  the  grave. 
His  remains  were  denied  the  honor  of  Christian  burial,  and 
were  left  for  five  years  inclosed  in  a  stone  coffin,  outside  the 
wails  of  the  cathedral  at  Spires.  The  report  of  hie  death  was 
received  by  the  Catholio  world  as  a  signal  of  deliTemnce. 
"Not  more  glad,"  says  Conrad  of  Usperg,  a  contemporary 
writer,  "  w^erc  the  rejoicings  of  the  children  of  Israel,  when  the 
cruel  Pharaoh  was  drowned  in  the  waters  of  the  Ked  Sea."* 

20.  Still  the  woes  of  the  Church  were  Dot  yet  at  an  end. 
Henry  Y*,  who,  by  bis  father*8  death,  now  held  an  undisputed 
sceptre,  soon  forgot  tbe  promises  made  in  bis  youth.  He  was 
intoxicated  by  the  eharm.s  of  power,  and  openly  declare<l  his 
mtf-ntion  of  claiuiing  the  right  of  investiture.  Paschal  was  pre- 
paring to  visit  Germany,  to  complete,  by  his  presence,  the 
pacification  of  that  distraeted  kingdom;  but  on  learning  the 
new  dispositieas  of  Henry  V.,  Tbe  gates  of  Germany  are  not 
yet  opened  "  he  remarked,  and  changing  his  course  be  passed 
/  into  France,  where  the  eager  multitudes  vied  with  one  another 
in  tlieir  joyous  welcome  to  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.  At  St. 
Denis,  the  two  kings,  I^hiiip  I.  and  Louis,  his  son,  met  the  Sov- 
ereign Pontiff,  prostrating  themselves  at  bis  feet.  The  Pope 
raised  them  up,  and  called  on  them  "  to  defend  the  Roman 
Church  against  its  enemies,  in  imitation  of  Charlemagne  and 
the  other  French  kings,  their  predecessors,  and  to  ward  ofl^  tho 
sacrilegious  attempts  of  Henry  V,  of  Germany."    The  Pope 

•  Th«  viote&t  bearing  of  Hcnrjr  TV.  toward  the  Church  and  the  Papocy  made  so  great 
an  irapression  upon  the  Catholic  world,  that  the  kin^  was  crenorolly  looked  upon  as  anti« 
Christ.    Tbo  question,    la  antichrist  yet  bom  f"  was  soleuuilj  laid  before  tbe  Goiiucil  oC 
■  Florcaco,  held  by  Paachal  U.,  in  1 J  06w   Of  oourae  the  quMlion  was  nol  AaddacL 
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y  appointed  a  conference  with  Henry's  ambassadors,  at 
Cfiaions-sur-Marne.  The  royal  chancellor  Albert,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Triers,  the  bishops  of  Ilalberstadt  and  Munster,  with 
■i  number  of  German  nobles,  appeared  on  behalf  of  Henry  V. 
Ihe  Archbishop  of  Triers  thus  explained  the  claims  of  his  sov- 
ereign: "From  the  time  of  our  predecessors,  holy  and  apos- 
tolic men,  since  the  days  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  it  has 
ilways  been  an  acknowledged  right  of  the  emperors  to  confirm 
lie  Pontifical  elections.  If  the  successful  candidate  is  worthy, 
erereives  from  the  prince  the  investiture  of  the  regales,*  by 
'ie  crosier  and  ring.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  by  this  title  that  he 
ifl  liold  cities,  castles,  revenues  and  other  right^^  depend- 
g  upon  the  imperial  dignity."  The  Bishop  of  Placenza  re- 
ied  for  the  Pope :  "  It  would  be  an  outrage  upon  God  and 
e  honor  of  the  Church,  that  the  prince  should  confer  the 
estiture  by  the  crosier  and  ring,  the  badges  of  spiritual 
iiority.  The  bishops  would  profane  the  holy  unction  re- 
i'ed  in  ordination,  did  they  submit  their  hands,  consecrated 
(he  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  to  the  hands  of  laymen, 
ned  by  the  bloody  handling  of  the  sword."  These  noble 
is  aroused  a  very  storm  among  the  German  envoys, 
is  is  not  the  place,"  they  cried,  "  to  settle  the  question, 
will- solve  it  in  Rome,  at  the  point  of  the  sword"  (a.  d. 


i.  This  was  no  idle  threat.  Henry  V.  announced  his 
tion  of  going  to  Rome  to  receive  the  imperial  crown  from 
ands  of  the  Pope.  After  four  years  of  preparation  he  set 
or  Itiily,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  Every  city 
^fiered  resistance  was  burned  and  razed  to  the  ground, 
idvancing  host  spread  terror  and  dismay  before  it,  and 
d  its  passage  by  blood  and  ruins.  Henry  spent  the 
mas  festival  (a.  d.  1110)  in  Florence,  and  thence  ar- 
with  the  Pope,  by  letter,  the  conditions  of  his  corona 
They  were  as  follows :  "  On  the  day  of  his  ooronation 

H  fa  hero  meant  by  rejal'^,  nre  llio  temporal  rights  and  flcfs  which  derived,  a» 
the  su£orainty  of  the  king. 
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Henry  .shall  make  a  written  n'liunciiition  of  all  right  of  investi- 
tures of  churches.  He  shall  pledge  hiinself  to  the  Pope  by 
Dath,  in  presence  of  the  clergy  and  people,  to  its  observance. 
He  shall  swear  to  leave  the  churches  in  the  peaceful  enjoy-* 
ment  of  their  property.  He  shall  confirm  the  Holy  See  In  the 
possession  of  its  estates  and  fiefs,  after  the  example  of  Charle- 
magne and  Ins  other  predecessors.  On  these  conditions  the 
Pope  will  crown  Henry  V.,  and  acknowledge  him  as  emperor. 
He  will  help  him  to  nuiintain  his  authority  in  Germany^  and 
forbid  the  bishops  to  usurp  the  regales,  or  to  do  any  thing 
prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  the  prince."  These  terms  being 
duly  drawn  up  and  signed  by  both  parties,  the  king  made  his 
entry  into  Rome  on  Sunday,  the  11th  of  February,  1111,  pre- 
ceded by  an  immense  multitude  of  people  bearing  green  boughs, 
palms,  and  flowers.  This  public  rejoicing  was  doomed  to  a 
speedy  fall.  The  Pope  awaited  Henry  upon  the  steps  df  St, 
Peter*s  church.  The  king  would  not  enter  the  basilica  until 
he  had  surrounded  it  with  his  troops,  who  also  held  every  post 
in  the  neighborhood.  Thus  backed  by  his  armed  followers,  he 
called  upon  Paschal  to  keep  his  promise,  and  to  proceed  to  the 
ceremony  of  the  coronation.  The  Pope  replied  that,  according 
to  the  convention  of  Florence,  Hpnry  should  first  give  up  the 
pretended  right  of  investiture.  The  convention  of  Florence 
is  null!"  cried  the  German  bishops.  "  It  is  in  open  contradic- 
tion to  the  divine  preeept  of  the  gospel  commanding  us  to 
render  unto  CcDsar  the  thingB  that  are  Cd^ar  a !"  The  Pope  de- 
clared that  he  would  never  crown  a  perjured  king.  The  whole 
day  was  consumed  in  parleyings ;  the  Pope  stood  unshaken. 
Then  began,  in  St.  Peter's,  one  of  the  most  shocking  scenes 
recorded  in  history.  The  soldiers  break  into  the  sanetu;ir}  ; 
the  Pope  is  guarded  in  a  narrow  dungeon ;  many  bishops, 
clerics  and  laymen  share  the  same  fate^  the  Germans  plunder 
the  sacred  vessels,  the  costly  ornaments  with  which  the  sano* 
tuary  had  been  decorated  for  the  coronation  of  their  king. 
The  Italians,  who  strive  to  defend  the  outraged  majesty  of 
their  Pontiff,  are  stripped,  beaten  wilU  rods,  and  thrown  into 
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(.lose  dungeons.  Many  of  the  inluibitaiits  perished  in  torments, 
lictiuis  to  the  unbridled  brutality  of  a  licentious  soldiery. 
The  account  of  these  cruel  outrages  and  of  their  Pontiff's  cap- 
tivity had,  in  the  mean  time,  roused  the  whole  city.  The 
Romans  retaliated  most  fearfully;  they  massacred  the  Gleiv 
mans  without  stint  or  pity,  and  furiously  threw  themselves 
upon  King  Henry's  troops.  The  prince  himself  was  unhorsed 
by  the  violence  of  the  attack,  and  wounded  in  the  face ;  and 
probably  owed  his  life  to  Otho,  count  of  Milan,  who  threw  him- 
self into  the  thickest  of  the  contest,  and  succeeded  in  drawing 
out  his  wounded  master.  But  his  self-devotion  cost  him  his 
life.  He  was  seized  by  the  exasperated  Romans,  who  wreaked 
their  vengeance  upon  him.  Henry  hurriedly  fled  from  Rome, 
under  cover  of  night,  dragging  along  with  him  his  august  pris- 
oner stripped  of  his  Pontifical  attire  and  bound  with  cords, 
like  a  common  felon. 

22.  For  two  months,  Paschal  II.  was  subjected  to  the  most 
teiurrul  threats  and  cruel  treatment ;  but  his  unbending  firmness 
remained  unconquered,  and  lie  would  not  acknowledge  the 
kings  hght  of  investiture.  The  bishops  of  Italy  made  a  last 
appeal,  representing  to  him  the  wretched  state  of  the  captives 
whom  Henry  s  tyranny  kept  in  chains,  far  from  their  home 
and  from  the  objects  of  their  tenderest  affections ;  the  desola- 
tion of  the  Roman  Church,  deprived  of  nearly  all  its  cardinals  ; 
the  danger  of  a  schism,  which  would  renew  all  the  horrors  of 
war.  Overcome,  at  length,  by  their  tears,  with  which  he  free^ 
ly  mingled  his  own,  the  unhappy  Pope  exclaimed:  "I  am, 
then,  compelled  to  do,  for  the  peace  and  independence  of  the 
Church,  what  I  should  have  wished  to  avoid,  even  at  the  cost 
of  all  my  blood!"  A  preliiiiinury  treaty  was  then  concluded 
between  the  two  parties  ;  and  on  the  ad  of  April,  a.  d.  1111, 
the  Pope  signed  the  bull  granting  the  right  of  investiture,  in 
these  terms :  We  grant  and  confirm  to  you  the  pren^tive 
conferred  by  Our  predecessors  upon  yours,  viz. :  that  you  may 
give  the  investiture,  by  the  crosier  and  ring,  to  the  bishops 
and  abbots  within  your  realm,  who  have  been  elected  freely 
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ami  without  simony ;  and  no  one  may  be  oonsecrated  without 
rcceiviiig  the  investiture  at  your  hands.***  After  the  signin;^ 
of  the  treaty,  the  Pope  proceeded  to  tbe  solemii  corooation  of 
Henry  $  and  on  th^  sm^  day  returned  to  Beme,  where  he 
wan  received  with  sncb  a  diaplay  of  popular  enthnsiasm,  that 
it  took  him  the  whole  day  to  reach  bis  palace.  But  Paschal 
li,  tiid  not  enjoy  this  dear-hougljt  freedom.  lie  saw  the  dis- 
honor which  such  an  act  must  reflect  upon  his  Pontificate. 
The  thought  of  fcjfc.  Gregory's  great  work  destroyedi  of  the 
Church  ia  hoodagai  of  the  backward  moveaieut  which  must 
throw  Christian  Snrope  once  more  into  the  gloom  of  barbarism^ 
gave  no  peace  to  his  soul.  A  great  number  of  bishops  and  caiw 
diiials  condemned  the  treaty  signed  by  coinpulsion.  The  coun- 
cils of  Italv  and  Franco  condemned  the  investitures  and  re- 
naw  ed  the  excommunications  launohed  against  Henry  Y.  The 
Church  was  threatened  with  a  new  schism. 

23p  F^r  the  sake  of  his  own  peace  of  mind,  as  well  as  to 
rO'^snre  the  alarmed  Catholics,  Paschal  convoked  a  council  in 
th«  Ljiteraii  basilica.  It  was  opened  on  the  12th  oi'  March, 
A.  D.  1112.  The  Pope  appeared  before  the  assembled  prelates, 
acknowledged  his  weakness,  put  pff  his  Pontifical  dress,  and 
declared  himself  ready^  in  atonement^  to  abdicate  the  Pontilical 
throne.  The  Fathers  unanimously  besought  him  to  retain  his 
4ignity ;  and  he  yielded  to  their  prayers.  *^  Compelled  by  the 

*  We  need  not  hero  recall,  at  length,  the  priaciples  hid  down  in  the  ducussion  on  Pope 
'Llberius.  Paschiii  II.,  a  prisoner,  loaded  with  chains,  yiolds  to  violence  aud  a'lgna  the 
rocogoition  of  the  investiture.  The  man  failed  by  tiuinan  weaknoas;  but  thore  is  nothing 
la  this  fact  that  cau  iuvalidaie  the  dogmatic  infallibility  of  tlie  Pope  freely  teacliini^  u  truth 
.of  Sutli,  «s  MMta.  PiathwllL  WM  not  ftt;  an^fiwy  9d  wrkM  >y  nUmm,  Ui  Uw 
void^  of  Boiiiiet»  U  ml  mA  veSi.  Wm  fbe  •eknow^edsntirt  of  ih%  ri|^t  of  invostituro  « 
fbrmol  hereay  ?  If  the  acknowledgment  reoognized  the  collation  of  the  flplriiua!  authority 
by  the  temporal  power — it  was.  If  the  acknowledgment  recognised  in  tlie  bestowal  of  th« 
crosier  and  the  ring  no  further  claim  on  the  part  of  the  king  than  that  of  requiring  tho 
hxMuagc  due  from  the  bisho{>s  to  their  suzerain,  for  the  domainji  thoy  held  as  his  vassals- 
then  it  was  net  A  hore^.  Itte  ovMaot  Ihot  PfeMhal  IL  dgnod  Ifae  pmt  In  tht  luttwr 
mnmi  ^nd  tfaia  tvoAild  riew  of  the  quesdo^  oiplains  how  the  opqbcSi  oould  ooodenux  tlw 
investiture  as  a  heresy,  while  Yvo  of  Chartrcs  and  other  bishops  could  w  ith  cqunl  jn?tioe 
defend  tin'  contrary  thesis.  So  tliat  Paschal  II.,  by  ru  know!(>d^m{T  this  rig*h(,  fell,  thrraeh 
t  weakness  which  he  aAarward  bitterly  deploml,  hut  whic4  dui  &ot|  prof^^  spe^kiag^ 
ooAstitiUe  n  h^ns^.^j^fok  qf  Mr.  OiiutAf^ 
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violence  to  whioh  I  wae  aolgecfted/'  aeid  the  Pontifry  I  have 
signed  an  unjust  treaty.    For  the  good  of  my  own  soul  and 

the  honor  of  the  Church,  I  am  detsirouri  to  repair  the  evil.'* 
He  then  protested  that  ]ie  received  all  the  decrees  of  his  pre- 
deees^ors  relitive  to  the  investiture  and  to  simony.  ^'  I  ap- 
pforoy"  he  said,  what  they  approved ;  I  condemn  what  they 
condemned ;  I  forbid  wbateyer  Gregory  VIL  and  Urban  II. 
forbade  ;  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  shall  ever  remain  in  these 
sentiments."  After  this  protestiition,  Girard,  bishop  of  An- 
gpuleme,  in  the  name  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  whole  council, 
lead  the  following  deelacation:  ''We  all,  assembled  in  this 
holy  council,  oondemn,  by  the  eoclesiastieal  authority  and  the 
judgment  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  coiicessiou  wrung  from  Pope 
Paschal  by  the  violence  of  King  Henry.  We  pronounce  it  of 
110  force,  and  utterly  annul  it ;  we  forbid,  on  pain  of  excommu- 
nicstion,  that  it  be  deemed  of  any  authority  whatever."  This 
Bentence,  signed  by  aU  the  bishops  present,  was  sent  to  all  the 
churches  of  the  Catholic  w^orld.  By  way  of  making  his  atone- 
ment more  complete,  Paschal  wrote,  in  person,  to  scMial  bish- 

giving  them  an  acount  of  what  had  happened.  He  thus 
wrote  to  Qay>  arohbishop  of  Vienna :  ''  I  declare  null,  and  con- 
demn forever,  the  treaty  touching  the  privilege  of  investitures, 
ligned  by  Henry  V.  and  uiysclt',  in  the  camp  where  I  was  held 
prisoner."  In  another  council,  held  in  the  Lateran  basilica,  in 
U16y  the  Pope  again  reverts  to  the  treaty  of  investitures  :  I 
own  that  I  fell}  but  I  beg  of  you  all  to  pray  io  God  that  He 
may  forgive  me.  As  to  the  fatal  treaty,  which  violence  forced 
me  to  sign  in  the  camp  of  Henry  V.,  I  condemn  it  by  a  solemn 
anathema ;  I  wish  it  to  be  held  in  everlasting  abhorrence,  and 
to  be  without  £orce  in  the  Church."  It  would  have  been  im« 
possible  to  ofef  a  more  fair  and  formal  retractation  of  an  act  of 
weakness  which  the  circumstanees  surely  went  far  to  excuse. 

24.  The  question  itself  is  thus  viewed  by  Baronius  :  The 
taucesaion  of  the  right  of  investiture,  with  the  condition  of 
(ni^i>m  and  caaeoicity  in  the  election,  as  granted  by  Pope 
faym^lilg  does  not  ooastitute  a  heresy.   But  to  maintain— 
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vrhal  Paschal  II.  never  said — that  of  canonical  right  the  in^ 
vestiture  should  be  bestowed  by  laymen,  would  be  a  formal 
heresy.  It  would,  indeed,  bring  into  the  Church  an  error 
contrary  to  the  teachiog  of  the  holy  Fathers,  to  the  constant 
tradition  of  ail  ages,  and  to  the  .opinion  eren  of  contemporaTj- 
writers  who  defended  Paschal.**  The  imprisonment  of  the 
Pope  and  the  outrageous  conduct  of  Henry  V.  had  aroused  the 
in<liirn;ition  of  the  wlinlo  C.'itholic  world.  Protestations  of  the 
deejiest  filial  love  and  devotion  poured  in  upon  the  Holy  See 
ou  the  occasion.  Hildebert^  bishop  of  Mans,  wrote  as  fol- 
lows :  The  crimson  hue  of  martyrdom  still  adorns  the  Church, 
even  in  her  elder  day.  The  rage  of  persecution  is  again 
arou.sedj  and  would  extinguislx  the  light  of  faith  by  the  blood 
of  tlu»  children  of  God.  Rome  and  the  Apostolic  See  have  be- 
come a  prey  to  the  rapacity  and  cruelty  of  the  Germans.  The 
Pope  is  dragged  away  in  chains ;  the  Pontifical  tiara  is  trodden 
under  foot  by  the  wicked ;  the  chair  of  holiness,  which  oom- 
nmnds  all  nations,  is  overturned  I  The  captain  of  Ohrist^s 
anu}^  is  a  captive  :  how  then  shall  the  soldier  stand  his 
ground  ?"  Yvo  of  Cliartrc.s  likewise  wrote  to  the  Pope,  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  part  he  had  borne  in  his  suiTerings :  ^'I 
have  not  ceased  to  address  my  prayers  to  Him  Who  bore  up 
the  Apostle  St.  Peter  amid  the  billows,  and  Who  thrice  saved 
St  Paul  from  shipwreck,  that  He  would  deign  to  still  the  tem- 
pest now  tossing  the  bark  of  the  Church."  Even  the  emperor 
Alexius  Couuicnus  seal  a  deputation  to  Pope  Paschal,  pro- 
•  testing  his  attachment  to  the  Apostolic  See,  and  deploring  the 
outrages  offered  to  the  sacred  person  of  the  Pontiff  by  the 
King  of  Germany. 

2o.  Henry  V.  was  sorely  chafed  by  nil  these  pledges  of 
veneration  and  love,  lavished  upon  the  eoiiiiiion  father  of  the 
faithful.  Paschal's  recantation  had  deeply  irritated  him.  In 
1117,  he  once  more  marched  upon  Italy  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army.  On  the  way  he  seized  upon  the  succession 
of  the  great  Countess  Matilda,  utterly  regardless  of  the  often 
repeated  intention  of  the  princess,  who,  in  life,  had  made  a  gift 
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of  all  her  States  to  the  Holy  See.  Paschal  did  not  await  the 
emperoT^s  arriTal  at  Rome,  but  withdrew  to  Beneventam. 
Henry  entered  the  Eternal  City  in  triumph,  and  swore  to  the 

inhabitants  that  he  came  among  them  with  the  most  friendly 
ioteations.  On  Easter-Day  he  would  have  ronowed,  in  some 
sort,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  the  ceremony  of  his  corona- 
tion. But  no  prelate  would  consent  to  lend  his  ministry  to  a 
prince  who  invaded  Rome  with  a  hostile  army,  driving  out  its 
lawfal  Pontiff.  Henry  was  accompanied  by  Maurice  Bourdinf 
archbishop  of  Braga,  wlio  had  been  appointed  Apostolic  legate 
to  his  court.  Like  another  Judas,  this  faithless  minister  be- 
trayed his  master.  lie  placed  the  crown  upon  the  brow  of 
Ilenry  V.,  while  the  Roman  clergy  and  people  loudly  bewailed 
his  base  compliance.  Maurice  was  soon  to  disgrace  bis  name 
by  another  sacrilege.  When  the  Pope  was*  informed  of  this 
scandal,  he  assembled  a  council  al  Beneventura,  and  excommu- 
nicated the  apostate  prelate.  This  was  the  last  act  of  Paschal's 
Pontificate ;  he  yielded  to  the  weight  of  cares  and  labors,  on 
the  18th  of  January,  a.  b.  1118,  leaving  in  history  the  record 
of  a  momentary  weakness,  expiated  by  years  of  stem  struggle 
and  tireless  energy. 

26.  A  Poiitilicate  so  shaken  by  storms,  was  not  without  its 
consolations.  The  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  gradually 
lipread  its  power  over  the  plains  of  Asia.  The  old  cities  of 
Scriptural  memory — ^Haran,  in  Mesopotamia,  Tyre,  Sidon, 
Tiberias  and  Joppa — successively  came  into  the  bands  of  the 
Crusaders.  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  inspired  even  the  Unbelievers 
with  admiration  and  love  for  the  Christian  name.  Several 
emirs  once  came  down  from  their  mountains  in  Naplouse  and 
Samaria,  to  offer  him  their  homage  and  gifts.  They  found  the 
King  of  Jerusalem  seated  upon  the  bare  ground,  unattended  by 
courtiers  or  guards.  To  the  expression  of  surprise  which  tlds 
stateless  presence  drew  from  his  visitors,  the  hero  answered : 
"Why  should  not  the  earth,  from  which  we  sprung  uud  to 
which  we  must  return  after  death,  afford  us  a  seat  during 
life  ?"    This  reply,  so  Oriental  in  its  lofty  simplicity,  made  a 
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deep  impressioB  apoa  the  emurs ;  before  taking  leave,  they  had 

signed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Godfrey ;  and  "  in  Samaria," 
says  an  Arabian  writer,  it  was  a  matter  of  wonder  that  there 
should  be  so  much  wisdom  among  the  men  of  the  West."  God* 
frey  survived  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  but  one  year  (a.  i>. 
1100).  He  was  buried  ixi  the  chnroh  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
at  the  foot  of  Calvary.  The  dust  of  the  Christian  hero  thus 
fitly  mingled  with  tliat  of  Josiie  ^iiul  Gideon,  of  David  and 
Judas  Machabeus.  Baldwin,  his  brother,  inherited  both  his 
realm  and  his  valor.  The  memory  of  his  reign  is  illustrated 
by  the  fouudatioa  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  The 
pilgrims  to  the  Holy  City  had  long  since  established  a  hospital, 
attended  by  Brotiiers — Hospitallers,  who  devoted  themselves  to 
the  service  of  Jesus  Christ  in  tlie  person  of  His  suflering  mem- 
bers. At  the  tini.e  of  the  conquest,  the  hospital  proved  a  most 
acceptable  resort  for  the  wounded  and  infirm  soldiers.  The 
generosity  of  the  noble  Crusaders  and  of  the  pious  Gbdfrey 
increased  its  income  in  proportion  to  its  wants.  It  was,  at 
length,  suggested  to  form  the  Hospitallers  into  a  military  reli- 
gious order  which  could,  at  need,  aflbrd  an  armed  defence  to 
the  pilgrims  intrusted  to  their  care.  Such  was  the  beginning 
of  the  world-renowned  order,  whose  noble  ranks  have  so  well 
served  the  whole  of  Christendom.  The  new  religious  were  put 
ander  the  mle  of  St.  Augustine.  They  made  the  four  vowe^ 
of  obedience,  poverty,  chastity  and  devotion  to  the  defence  of 
the  pilgrims  against  the  Un)  l  Ucvers.  They  wore  the  dross  of 
,  the  knights  of  that  time,  with  a  red  Maltese  cross  upon  a 
black  mantle.  The  order  was  confirmed  by  a  bull  of  Pasohal 
ll.y  in  XWif  and  was  definitively  organized  in  a  general  chap* 
ter,  held  in  11 18^  under  the  second  Grand  Master,  Raymond 
of  Puy,  who  divided  the  members  into  three  classes :  knights, 
chaplains  and  ser\  itt)rs.  The  canons,  guardians  of  the  Holy 
Sfjpulehro,  were  likewise  armed  by  King  Baldwin  (1110),  and 
afterward  became  the  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  :  towari' 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  joined  the  Order  of  Si; 
John  of  Jerusalem.   The  same  ciroumstances  of  position  gave 
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riie,  at  the  same  peried^  to  a  third  order  of  knighthood.  Hugh 
de  Pftyns,  a  nobleman  of  Champagne,  Geoffrey  de  SaintOmer, 

and  seven  oilier  knights,  meeting  before  the  Holy  Sepulehie, 
resolved  to  devote  thoir  swurds  to  the  defence  of  the  true 
faith  ngninst  the  Saraoens.  Like  the  Hospitaliera,  they  fol* 
lowed  the  rule  of  St  Aagustine,  and,  moreover,  made  a  tow  to 
die  m  defence  of  the  religion  and  l^e  honor  of  Jeeus  Christy 
Irat  inthont  aseuming  any  obligation  to  norse  the  aiok.  King 
Bnldwin  gave  them  the  ground  on  the  east  of  the  Temple ; 
heat  e  their  name  of  Templars  or  Knights  of  the  Temple,  which 
has  since  been  made  so  variously  celebrated  by  their  military 
eiploita  and  their  tragio  end.  The  Templara  wore  a  white 
.mantle  with  a  red  cross.  Their  foundation  dates  from  the 
nar  1118,  bat  it  was  tot  ^1  1129,  at  the  Comieil  of  Troyes, 
that  St.  Bernard  gave  thorn  a  special  rule,  which  was  binding 
open  the  members  until  tlio  time  of  the  suppression* 

27.  We  have  just  uttered,  for  the  first  time,  the  name  of 
8t.  Bernard,  a  name  deetined  to  throw  a  halo  of  glory  about 
the  Church,  dnring  the  whole  course  of  the  twelfth  century* 
The  resreneration  of  the  monastic  life ;  the  government  of  the 
whole  \v  i  ld,  j)laeed,  in  sonie  sort,  under  the  sway  of  holiness 
anil  genius,  in  his  hands ;  the  wonders  of  the  early  agej»  of  the 
Church,  renewed ;  the  Crusades  directed,  whole  provinces 
bioQght  back  to  the  faith,  princes  guided  by  a  simple  religious^ 
firom  the  almost  inaccessible  shades  of  his  desert-ceU — such  is 
the  spectacle  placed  before  our  eyes  in  the  life  of  the  sainted 
Abbot  of  Clairvaux.  Ahout  eight  years  before  the  first  con- 
of  Jerusalem,  he  was  born  of  a  noble  lainiiy  of  Bur- 
gundy, in  the  castle  of  Fontiines,  near  Dijon.  Piety  was  as 
My  an  heirloom  in  the  family  as  its  noble  rank  and  title  $  and 
Bernard  was  prevented,  in  his  infant  years,  by  the  fulness  of 
gmcje,  which  was  yet  to  work  such  mighty  deeds.  His  very 
example  was  a  kind  of  home-dwelliag  apostolate ;  and  here  he 
beg^an  to  exercise  on  all  around  him  thai  pioue  and  holy  fa.sci- 
nation  which  afterward  controlled  the  age  in  which  la;  lived  j 
which  made  him  the  master  of  kings,  the  counsellor  of  Popes, 
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Oie  guardian  of  empires ;  which  gave  him  the  surname- of  Z>00> 
for  MeUifluus^  and  the  glorious  title  of  the  Last  op  the  Fathebs 

OF  THE  Church.  At  the  age  of  three-and-twenty  he  left  his 
fjUhei's  roof,  ftnd,  followed  by  thirty  young  noblemen,  to  Avlioro 
be  Imd  imparted  a  share  of  his  pious  spirit,  knocked  at  the 
gate  of  the  jnonastery  of  Oiteaux.  The  abbot,  Stephen,  has* 
tened  to  offer  his  wonted  hospitaUty  to  the  noble  strangers. 
But  God  had  sent  him  sons  instead  of  guests ;  Bernard  and  his 
companions  threw  themselves  at  the  abbot's  feet,  and  begged 
the  religious  habit.  The  trials  of  the  noviceslnp  were,  for  Ber- 
nard, 80  many  incentives  to  perfection.  To  keep  ever  alire  in 
his  heart  the  first  fervor  of  his  vocationy  he  often  repeated 
within  himself:  '^Bernard,  why  hast  thou  come  hither f*. 
When  he  had  once  begun  to  taste  the  sweets  of  divine  love,  he 
Was  so  fearl  ai  of  being  turned  away  in  the  least  degree  from 
this  inward  life,  that  he  .«hnt  his  eyes  against  the  most  natural 
perceptions.  So  thoroughly  had  he  overcome  all  feeling  of 
curiosity^  that  he  was  bUnd  to  outward  things ;  and^  after 
spending  a  whole  year  in  the  same  room,  he  was  unable  to  tell 
whether  it  was  wainscoted.  A  naturally  elevated  disposition, 
aided  by  divine  grace,  gave  liim  an  exquisite  relish  for  sjiiritual 
things.  Ilis  meditations  on  the  Holy  Writings  were  uninter- 
rupted, and  the  very  Bible  which  he  used— enriched  with  pro- 
fuse notes  by  his  own  hand — ^is  still  preserved  as  a  precious 
monument  in  the  library  of  Troyes.  The  example  of  the 
young  noble  had  borne  its  fruit ;  the  two  years  which  foUowed 
his  arrival  at  Citeaux  brought  so  great  an  increase  of  religious 
inmates,  that  the  foundation  of  a  new  monastery  became  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity.  The  Bishop  of  Langrcs,  and  Hugh,  count  of 
Champagne^  bestowed  upon  the  abbot,  Stephen^  for  his  new 
foundation,  a  wild,  untilled  valley,  situated  in  a  mountain-gorge, 
and  known  as  the  Valley  of  Wormwood,  as  it  was  the  resort 
of  numerous  highway  robbers.  Bernard  was  sent,  with  twelve 
religious,  to  plant  the  cross  of  Christ  in  this  savage  waste, 
which  soon  changed  its  forbidding  name  to  that  of  the  Illustri- 
ous Valley  (Ckara  vallu)  or  Churvaux ;  and  for  half  a  century 
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drew  tiie  admiring  gaze  of  all  Europe  upon  its  treasure  of 
loftiest  genius  joined  to  the  purest  virtue  (a.  d.  1115). 

28.  The  schools  and  mona.-torics  of  France  reechoed  the 
praises  of  a  Aivored  son  of  genius.  Abclard  was  born  in  1079, 
at  Palais,  near  Nantes,  and  gave  early  presage  of  future  great- 
ness. But  he  knew  not  how  to  shield  his  gift  of  mighty  intel- 
lect tKth  the  buckler  of  virtue,  and  thus  became  the  author  of 
his  own  nnhappiness.  Arriving  in  Paris  at  a  period  when 
[ihiiosopliy  and  science,  restored  by  the  enlightened  zeal  of 
lianfranc  and  St.  Anseim  of  Canterbury,  were  shedding  abroad 
their  fullest  brightness,  Abelard  iirst  listened  to  the  teaching 
of  William  of  Champeauz.  The  young  student  had  soon  out- 
stripped his  master,  and  opened  a  school  of  his  own,  first  at 
Melun,  then  at  Corbeil,  and  finally  in  Paris.  Such  was  the 
lircstige  of  his  eloquence  and  of  his  prodigious  talent,  tliat  the 
public  halls  of  these  various  cities  were  unable  to  conUiin  the 
scholars  who  thronged  to  hear  his  lectures.  The  religious 
vorid  showed  signs  of  an  insatiable  thirst  for  learning.  The 
twelfth  century  was  aS  the  waking  hour  of  philosophy  and 
Christian  literature.  Abelard  felt  and  communicated  to  others 
the  general  impulse.  He  was  intoxicated  by  bis  own  renown. 
The  story  of  his  relations  with  Eloise  is  already  but  too  well 
known.  His  ardent  nature  was  swayed  at  will  by  the  tyran- 
uieal  empire  of  passion.  When  the  scandal  became  public, 
Abelard  at  first  hid  his  shame  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Denis. 
Being  soon  after  expelled  from  this  retreat,  he  withdrew  to  the 
neiLdiborhood  of  Troves,  where  his  fame  soon  drew  around  him 
three  thousand  admiring  scholars.  There  we  shall  again  meet 
him  leading  the  rationalistic  movement  of  his  age,  drawing 
upon  his  teachings  the  vigorous  attacks  of  St.  Bernard  and  the 
thunders  of  the  Church. 

§  in.  Pontificate  op  Gelasius  XL  (January  25,  a.  d.  1118^ 

January  29, 1119). 

29.  The  hatred  of  the  German  emperor  for  Paschal  II.  had 
msde  him  provident.   Henry  had  left  secret  instructions  with 
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his  partisans  in  Rome,  directing  them,  in  case  of  an  approach- 
ing vacancy  in  the  Romnii  Soc\  to  oppose  the  election  of  a  new 
Pope  until  hia  consent  should  be  received.  At  the  death  of 
Paschal,  the  cardinals  thwarted  the  tyrant's  plans :  they  met, 
and  seven  days  afterward  elected  John  of  Oaita,  cardinal- 
deacon  and  chancellor  of  the  Roman  Church,  a  noble  old  man, 
wiio  met  the  violence  of  a  most  stormy  Pontificate  with  a  truly 
Apostolic  firmness.  He  took  the  name  of  Gchisius  II.  Oa 
learning  the  election,  Gencio  Frangipani,  leader  of  the  German 
faction,  broke  into  the  chnrch  with  an  armed  band,  seized  the 
Pope  by  the  throat,  hurled  him  to  the  .ground,  and  tore  Ms 
]>udy  with  his  ppurs.  Then  loading  the  Pontiff  with  chains,  hd 
threw  hiin,  wounded  and  bleeding,  into  a  dungeon.  The  car- 
dinals and  senators,  unable  to  escape,  met  with  no  gentler 
treatment  f  serend  were  slain  npon  the  spot.  At  the  report 
of  this  deed  of  violence,  the  prefect  of  Rome,  leading  his 
troops  and  followed  by  an  immense  multitude  in  arms,  marched 
to  the  capitol  and  demanded  that  the  Pope  should  be  given 
back  to  them.  The  terrified  revolters  at  once  surrendered 
their  august  prisoner.  On  their  knees  they  implore  and  obtam 
forgiveness ;  and  Gelasius  II.,  borne  in  triumph  by  a  people 
crazed  with  joy,  took  solemn  possessiofi  of  his  See. 

30.  The  day  was  appointed  for  his  ordination — as  he  was 
y^t  only  deacon— but  Henry  Y.  interfered.  He  hurried  on, 
by  forced  marches,  from  the  extremity  of  Germany ;  and  one 
night  the  Pope  was  suddenly  informed  that  the  emperor,  with 
his  troopjs,  held  the  chiireh  of  St.  Peter.  He  sent  this  mes* 
8a;_:e  to  (Jelisius:  "If  you  are  prepared  to  confirm  the  treaty 
which  I  made  Paschal  II,  sign,  I  am  ready  to  submit  to  yonr 
authority ;  if  not,  I  shall  have  another  Pope  elected,  and  shall 
place  him  in  possession  of  the  Holy  See."  The  Sovereign 
PuntilV  hurriedly  ([uitted  Rome  and  embarked  upon  the  Tiber. 
A  violent  storm  drove  tlif?  vessel  upon  the  eoas  t  of  Porto.  The 
German  troops  crowded  the  bank  and  shot  tlieir  arrows  into  t!i^ 
Pontifical  galley.  Qolastas  eacaped  tsjaftpr  covesy|||||p  dark 
ness,  and  hinded  at  &i9ta,  iti^yiHKe  d|y,  where  he 
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•eceived  with  a  respectful  and  pious  eagerness.  Henry  had, 
Q  (k  mean  time,  procured  at  Ilonie  the  election  of  an  antipope, 
laurice  Bourdin,  the  false  legate  excommunicated  by  Paschal 
ia  the  Council  of  Beneventum.  He  assumed  the  Roman 
irfile  with  the  title  of  Gregory  VIII.  The  true  Pope  was 
Dsecrated  at  Gaeta,  in  the  presence  of  William,  duke  of 
)uL*a,  Kobert,  prince  of  Capua,  and  a  host  of  Italian  lords, 

0  swore  fidelity  to  his  cause  and  authority.  He  convoked  a 
Dcil  in  Capua,  where  he  solemnly  excommunicated  the 
pope  and  the  Emperor  Henry  V. ;  at  the  same  time  directing 
Archbishop  of  Toledo  and  the  bishops  of  Spain  to  provide 
her  incumbent  for  the  see  of  Braga,  instead  of  Maurice, 
e  intrusion  had  cut  him  off  from  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
ch.  Another  letter,  addressed  to  all  the  bishops  and 
9s  of  Christendom,  acquainted  them  with  the  outrage 
(]  to  the  Pontifical  majesty,  and  the  sentence  pronounced 
t  its  authors.  The  Christian  world  might  thus  learn  that 
worthy  heirs  of  the  sceptre  of  Charlemagne,  used  against 
•man  Church  the  power  which  she  had  given  them,  and 
ength  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

After  the  consummation  of  the  schism  and  a  third 

1  of  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  Henry  V.  returned 
lany,  leaving  Rome  in  the  hands  of  the  antipope  and  his 
s.  At  the  risk  of  life,  the  intrepid  Gelasius  succeeded 
ig  his  way,  unknown,  into  the  Eternal  City,  where  he 
1  for  some  time  hidden  under  the  roof  of  a  faithful  and 
family.  But  on  the  feast  of  St.  Praxedes,  he  wished 
te  in  the  church  dedicated  to  the  saint.  In  the  midst 
cred  solemnity,  the  church  was  besieged  by  the  same 
•ang-ipani  who  had  already  dared  to  lay  his  sacrilegious 
on  the  Lord's  anointed.  Stephen  the  Norman  and 
o   Gaetano,  the  Pope's  nephew,  made  a  desperate 

Grelasius  II.  once  more  escaped  in  the  tumult,  and 
n  isolated  cottage  in  the  Roman  Campagna,  where 
aged  woman  extended  the  most  touching  hospitality 
;ar  of  Jesus*  Christ.    On  the  following  day  he  was 
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jomed  bj  the  cardmala  and  by  some  faithful  atteDdants.  Let 
us  fly,"  said  Gelaaius;  ^Met  as  fly  this  land  of  Egypt;  let  us 
fly  the  new  Babylon !    At  the  appointed  hour,  God  will  bring 

back  those  of  us  for  whom  that  Iim}  l  iness  is  reserved."  The 
exiled  Pontiff  turned  toward  Frunce,  the  land  devoted  to  the 
Papacy;  on  the  7th  of  November,  a.  p.  1118,  he  stepped  upon  the 
shores  of  Provence,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Abbot  Suger, 
minister  of  King  Louis,  with  all  the  honor  due  to  persecuted 
virtue.  Gelaaius  sought  rest  in  the  solitude  of  Cluny,  the  spot 
marked  by  Divine  Providence  as  the  terui  of  his  earthly  ban- 
ishment; and  there  the  heroic  Pontiff  died,  on  the  29th  of 
Januar}  .  1119.  Henry  V.  had  no  reason  to  be  jealous  of  his 
father  8  fame.  He  too  had  raised  up  an  antipope,  and  caused 
Gelaaius  II.,  like  St.  Gregory  VIL,  to  die  in  exile.  The 
modern  writers,  who  so  strenuously  uphold  the  emperors,  in 
the  question  of  the  investitures,  lay  very  little  stress  upon 
these  features  of  the  case. 

I  IV.  PoNTinoATB  OF  Oauxtus  II.  (February  1,  a.  d.  1119 — 

December  .12, 1124). 

32.  The  cardinals,  who  had  followed  Gelasius  into  exile, 
elected  Guy  archbishop  of  Vicune,  in  Bauphiny,  to  succeed 
the  deceased  Pontiff.  The  election  was  held  at  Clunr.  and  the 
new  Pope  took  the  name  of  Calixtus  II.  He  received,  in  a 
strange  land,  the  sceptre  of  the  proscribed  Papacy ;  but  he 
WHS  soon  to  restore  it  in  lariumph  to  Rome,  and  to  bring  peace 
at  length  to  the  Church.  Henry  Y.  was  beginninjr  to  under- 
stand that  liis  struggle  against  the  Holy  See  was  one  of  those 
questions  of  principle  which  could  never  be  resolved  to  his 
advantage.  The  Popes  might  die ;  but  the  undying  Papacy 
would  never  give  up  a  just  and  holy  cause.  Even  among  the 
German  prelates  who  stood  about  his  throne,  there  were  some 
honest,  upright  men,  who  made  no  effort  to  hide  from  him  the 
danger  of  his  position  and  the  hopelessness  of  his  resistance. 
Conrad,  archbishop  of  ISalUburg,  did  not  hesitate,  during 
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Paschal's  captivity,  publicly  to  reproach  the  emperor  for  hi? 
tyraomcal  conduct^  upon  which  an  officer  of  the  guards,  draw- 
ing his  sword  npoa  the  prelate,  threatened  him  with  death. 
The  fearless  archbishop  presented  his  naeovered  breast  to  the 
weapon,  with  the  words  :  Strike !  I  oan  die,  but  yoa  cannot 
kill  the  truth."  His  dauntless  courage  cost  him  an  exile  of 
nine  years.  Albert,  chancellor  of  the  empire  and  archbishop- 
elect  of  Mentz,  showed  the  same  onshaken  firmness,  and  was 
thrown  into  chains.  All  Germany  longed  for  peace.  The 
general  diet  of  Tribur  (a.d.  1119)  gave  open  expression  to  the 
}>eople'6  prayer.  Henry  6eg;in  to  fear  too  that  a  longer  strife 
might  estrange  the  allegiance  of  his  own  subjects.  At  this 
juncture  Pope  Calixtus  II.  sent  to  the  German  court  William 
of  GhampeanZy  bishop  of  Ohalons-sur-Mamey  and  Pons,  abbot 
of  Clnny,  to  settle  the  terms  for  a  treaty  of  pacification.  Henry 
asked  their  advice  on  the  means  of  concluding  the  negotiation 
without  prejudice  to  his  authority.  "  My  lord,"  replied  William 
ofChampeau:^  <<if  you  would  secure  a  lasting  peace,  you  must 
Bake  a  complete  and  irrevocable  renunciation  of  the  right  of 
investiture.  When  I  was  raised  to  the  episcopate,  in  France, 
I  received  no  kind  of  investiture  from  the  king,  my  suzerain, 
and  yet  I  most  scrupulously  pay  him  the  vassal's  tribute  in 
kind  and  in  military  duty.  I  serve  him  as  faithfully,  without 
investiture,  as  your  bishops  in  Germany  can  do,  in  virtue  of 
the  investitures  which  have  caused  so  much  disorder  and  drawn 
u|>on  your  majesty  the  Church's  anathema."  Henry  thought 
for  a  moment  on  these  words,  and  rising  from  his  scat,  said  to 
the  envoys:  "If  such  be  the  case,  and  if  you  will  undertake 
to  efiect  a  reconciliation  with  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  and  to 
restore  peace  to  Germany,  I  consent  to  forsake  the  right  of 
investiture.'*  A  conference  was  then  agreed  upon,  to  be  held 
at  Mouson,  for  the  solemn  confirmation  of  the  treaty  between 
the  liomaa  Church  and  the  empire.  Calixtus  II.  was  then 
presiding  over  a  council  at  Eheims ;  he  left  it  to  hasten  to  the 
place  appointed  by  Henry.  But  when  all  seemed  on  the  point 
^  happy  settlement^  the  emperor^  who  still  cherished  the 
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hope  of  wringing  ttom  the  Pope  the  concessiofi  of  his  clatni, 

saddealy  broke  off  the  negotiation  and  withdrew  to  Germany, 
for  the  ostensible  ])nrpose  of  assembling  a  general  diet  to  din- 
cuss  the  conditions  of  the  treaty. 

33.  The  Pope  returned  to  Rheims,  much  grieved  by  this 
display  of  bad  faith.  He  availed  himself  *of  his  sojouni  in 
France  to  settle  the  difficulty  raised  hetween  Henry  II.,  of 
England,  and  Louis,  king  of  France.  Henry  had  seized  upon 
Normandy,  and  held  his  brother  Robert  in  captivity.  Louis,  in 
quality  of  suzerain,  had  drawn  the  sword  on  behalf  of  hia 
injured  vassal.  The  Council  of  Rheims  decided  the  question 
in  faroT  of  Henry  II. ;  and  its  session  was  closed  witli  the 
solemn  excommunication  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  his 
partisans.  Four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  bishops  and  abbots, 
in  episcopal  attire,  met  in  the  cathedral,  holding  liprhtcd  tipors 
in  their  hands.  They  heard  the  reading  uf  the  sentence  pro^ 
nounced  against  the  antipope  and  his  protector,  Henry  V.  of 
Germany,  calling  himself  emperor,  whose  subjects  were  now 
freed  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  perjured  monarch. 
At  these  words  all  the  tapers  were  thrown  down  and  extin- 
cuished,  while  all  the  hishups  present  repeated  the  solemn 
words  of  the  anathema.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  clause 
freeing  the  people  of  Germany  from  their  fealty  to  Henry —  md 
purposely  omitted  by  Floury  and  Fr.  Longueval — is  remarkable. 
It  shows  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  bishops  of  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  England  and  Germany,  by  the  French  king  and  nobles, 
all  assembled  at  Rheims.  touching  the  Pontifical  authority, 
elothcd  by  the  eommnn  eonsciit  of  the  middle-ages  with  a 
sovereign  right  over  all  kingdoms.  To*  form  a  true  estimate  of 
a  man  or  a  period,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  know 
what  principles  rule  his  beUef  and  his  actions. 

34.  Before  starting  for  Rome,  where  he  was  most  eagerly 
awaited  by  the  clergy  and  people,  Calixtus  bestowed  upon  St. 
Norbert  the  title  of  Apostolic  Mis>iuuaiy.  recommending  him, 
ut  the  same  time,  to  announce  the  kingdom  of  God  to  the  peo- 
ple of  France  and  Germany.   Norbert  was  of  illustrious  line* 
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age,  claiming  descent,  through  his  fathers,  from  the  emperors 
of  Germany,  and,  by  his  mother,  from  Godfrey  de  Bouillon. 
His  early  years  were  spent  at  the  court  of  Henry  V.,  in  the 
unrestrained  enjoyment  of  his  taste  for  worldly  pleasures  and 
trifles.  The  promises  of  the  world,  his  own  name  and  tilents, 
he  charms  of  fortune  and  vanity,  captivated  his  heart.  As  he 
rasonce(A.  d.  1114)  on  his  way  to  join  a  party  of  pleasure,  while 
'ding  through  a  valley  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  he  was  over- 
ken  by  a  sudden  storm.  A  thunderbolt,  falling  close  before 
m,  overthrew  both  horse  and  rider.  One  whole  hour  Norbert 
'stretched  upon  the  ground  without  sense  or  motion.  When 
a«!ain  recovered  his  senses,  he  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  from 
aven  speaking  to  him,  a^  of  old  it  did  to  Saul  on  the  road  to 
n;i5cus  :  "  Norbert !  Norbert !  why  dost  thou  persecute 
?  Is  it  thus  thou  turnest  to  the  uses  of  thy  ambition 
])ride  the  talents  and  wealth  bestowed  for  My  glory  and 
ice  ?"  The  young  courtier  rose  up  a  new  man.  He  has- 
I  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Archbishop  of 
rne,  who  ordained  him  priest.  Bidding  farewell  to  the 
"s  possessions  and  promises,  he  gave  himself  up  without 
re  to  the  work  of  the  apostolate.  His  sharp,  eloquent 
full  of  energy  and  fire,  carried  away  the  multitude, 
d  di.s.sensions,  reconciled  the  bitterest  enemies,  and  fixed 
fe  of  the  gospel  in  all  hearts.  His  reputation  was  as  wide 
bounds  of  Catholic  Europe.  It  was  commonly  said  that 
ty  spoke  to  men  under  the  form  of  St.  Bernard  ;  Faith, 
hat  of*  Norbert."  Gelasius  II.  and  his  successor,  Calixtus, 
id  blessings  upon  his  mission.  The  Bishop  of  Saon, 
o/essed  the  deepest  veneration  for  the  man  of  God, 
to  keep  him  within  his  own  diocese  ;  he  accordingly 
i  upon,  him  the  solitude  of  Premontr^,  for  the  founda- 
a  monastery;  and  here  the  illustrious  missionary 
iiis  first  companions.  St.  Norbert  was  a  canon,  as 
►  his  disciples.  He  therefore  adopted  the  rule  of  St. 
t  ,  ;i<l<]ing  some  more  austere  constitutions.  The 
tinot^  of  Premontre  lived  in  the  strictest  poverty, 
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fisfod  all  the  venr,  observed       unbroken  silence,  iind  wore  a 
u'liife  woollen  habit.    They  quitteil  their  retreat  only  to  preacli 
to  the  people.    The  new  institute  quickly  grew  in  numbeis; 
an<l  the  most  illustrioiis  men  of  tbe  day  begged  the  fiiTor  of 
Kving  under  Norbort's  direction.    The  ypnthfnl  Count  of 
Chain  fiag-ne,  Theobald  IV.,  offered  to  give  up  to  htm  the  coun- 
ties of  Blois,  Chartres,  Me;\iix  and  Trojes,  to  enter  tbe  monas- 
tery of  Pr6montr6  as  a  simple  brother.    Such  an  offer  might 
have  captivated  a  less  lofty  soul;  but  the  snints  fashion  their 
coarse  of  action  by  a  higher  standard.   Norbert  refused.    ^  It 
may  not  be,"  he  said  to  Theobald;  ''you  shall  bear  the  yoke 
of  the  Lord  in  the  married  state  ;  and  your  offspring  will  pos- 
sess your  ffreftt  state!?,  with  the  blessjng  of  your  Dithers.**  The 
(30unfe  submitted,  and,  through  the  instrumenttili ty  of  St.  Nor» 
bert,  espoused  Matilda,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Carinthia* 
with  whom  he  led  a  holy  life.   Norbert  wished  his  order  to 
include  both  sexes,  and  he  accordingly  established  a  monas- 
tery for  nuns,  which  was  soon  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The 
new  monastery  numbered  .'uii(»Ticr  its  inmates  many  of  the 
noblest  ladies  of  France :  Ermengarde,  countess  of  Roussy  ; 
AgneSy  countess  of  Braine ;  Adele  of  Montmorency,  daughter  of 
Bouchard^  high  constable  of  France ;  Beatrice,  viscountess  of 
Amiens;  Anastasia,  duchess  of  Pomerania;  Hedwige,  count* 
ess  of  Cleves,  and  her  daughter  Gertrude,  with  others  of  equal 
nobility  and  yirtue.    The  rules  dyen  them  bv  the  saint  seemed 
beyond  the  strength  of  their  sex  ;  but  they  were  far  below  the 
greatness  of  their  courage.    They  were  never  to  leave  their 
cloister ;  they  cut  themselves  off  from  all  oommme  with  the 
world  ;  they  could  speak  even  to  their  nearest  kindred  only  in 
presence  of  two  other  religious ;   they  wore  a  %vhite  dress 
made  of  coarse  stuff,  never  ate  meat,  Jind  kept  an  almost 
unbroken  fast.    These  austerities  formed  a  kind  of  new  attrac- 
tion ;  and  such  was  the  numerical  growth  of  the  order,  that  ia 
less  than  fifteen  years  it  numbered  more  than  ten  thousand 
members,  in  the  various  kingdoms.    The  monks  of  Pr^montr^ 
increased  in  equal  proportion.    Thirty  years  after  the  first 
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Toundiitioii,  the  generad  chapter  of  the  order  counted  one.hon- 

dred  abbots.     About  the  year  11 -G,  Norbert  was  raised,  • 
ihoutrh  much  against  his  own  will,  to  tho  see  of  Maf;debur<r, 
in  which  he  coatiuued  to  live  a  true  apostle  aad  died  a  saiatiy 
death. 

35.  After  the  Coaaetl  of  Eheims,  Calixtus  JL  reoroeeed  the 
Alps  and  entered  Lombardy.    The  people,  weary  of  the  antii» 

pope's  despotic  yoke,  hurried  from,  all  directions  to  greet  him 
with  enthusiastic  joy  as  the  true  pastor  of  the  universal  Church. 
The  news  of  his  arriv  al  tilled  Rome  with  transports  of  gladaess. 
The  antipope  thought  it  prudent  to  avoid  the  popular  indigna- 
tion }  he  fled  to  Sutri  and  shut  himself  up  in  its  stronghold,  de- 
pending upon  Henry  for  a  relief  which  was  not  to  come.  The 
Pope  entered  Rome  amid  triumphal  hymns,  and  was  enthron- 
ed in  the  Lateran  palace  (June  3,  a.  d.  1120).  A  month  later 
he  traversing  Apulia  and  the  chief  cities  of  Southern  Italy^ 
to  coMect  troops  against  the  antipope,  and  thus  end  the  schism 
which  desolated  the  Gl)|arch.  Maurice  Bourdin,  besieged  in  the 
castle  of  Sutriy  was  handed  over  by  the  inhabitants  to  the  Pon- 
tifical  forces.  Calixtus  spared  his  life  and  consigned  him,  for 
the  remaiu  lt  1  of  his  days,  to  the  monastery  of  Cava  (1121). 
Henry  V.  was  too  busy  with  the  revolted  Saxons  to  help  hi^ 
antipope.  He  was  in  fact  overwhelmed  with  cares.  The  Ger* 
man  nobility,  clergy  and  peoplOi  weary  of  the  fruitless  strog^. 
gle  which  had  been,  for  hj^f  a  century,  draining  the  nation's 
strength,  asked  for  peace.  The  question  of  investitures  had 
undergone  so  many  examinations  that  it  was  now  thuioughly 
understood.  The  absurdity  and  impropriety  of  a  prelate  s  re- 
ceiving the  ring  and  crosier  from  a  layman  was  apparent  to  alL 
it  became  impossible  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  such  a  cause  i  and 
a  general  diet  was  called  at  Worms  (1121)  to  conclude  a  final 
peace.  Lambert,  bishop  of  Ostia,  Saxonius,  a  priest,  and  a  deap 
con  iKiiued  (iir-jory  aii[)f»;ired  :is  legates  of  the  Pope.  The  ses- 
sion lasted  a  week,  and  ended  in  the  ado])tion  of  tho  following 
agreements  :  1  grant,"  said  the  Pope,  that  the  elections  of 
the  bishops  and  abbots  of  the  German  realm  be  held  in  your 
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presence,  without  violence  or  simony.  The  prelate-elect  may 
receive  at  your  hands  the  investiture  of  the  regales,  by  the 
sceptre.  On  these  terms,  I  grant  peace  to  you  and  to  all 
who  have  shared  in  this  lengthened  strife."  The  emperor, 
on  the  other  hand,  signed  the  following  declaration :  "  For 
tlie  love  of  God,  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  and  of  Pope 
Calixtus,  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  my  soul,  I  renounce  all 
claim  to  the  right  of  investiture  by  the  ring  and  crosier.  I 
grant  to  all  the  churches  within  my  empire  the  freedom  of 
canonical  elections  and  consecration.  I  promise  peace  with 
Pope  Calixtus  and  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  and  to  give  him 
aid  whenever  he  may  claim  it."  The  two  compacts  were 
read  to  an  assembly  held  in  an  immense  plain  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine ;  they  were  then  exchanged,  and  the  bishop  of 
Ostia  celebrated  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  giving  communion  to  the  em- 
peror as  a  sign  of  reconciliation.  The  legates  then  pronounced 
the  absolution  upon  the  imperial  army  and  all  who  had  tiken 
part  in  the  schism.  The  war  of  investiture  was  at  an  end. 
The  great  act  was  accomplished  on  the  23d  of  September,  1122, 
hardly  thirty-seven  years  after  St.  Gregory  VII.  had  exchanged 
the  cares  and  labors  of  his  stormy  reign  for  the  peace  and  still- 
ness of  the  tomb. 

36.  To  cement  yet  more  closely  the  alliance  between  the 
Papacy  and  the  empire,  Calixtus  II.  convoked,  in  the  Lateran 
basilica,  the  ninth  general  council,  the  first  in  the  West. 
Upward  of  three  hundred  bishops  and  six  hundred  abbots  were 
present  from  all  parts  of  the  world  (a.d.  1123).  The  Pope  ratified 
and  solemnly  promulgated  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  with 
Henry  V.    It  was  agreed  that  the  elections  of  bishops  and  ab-  i 
bots  in  Germany  should  thenceforth  be  held,  without  simony, 
before  the  emperor  or  his  delegates,  and  that  the  prelates  should  i 
receive  from  him.  by  the  tradition  of  the  sceptre — as  was  usual 
in  the  case  of  the  other  vassals — the  investiture  of  the  regales  or 
fiefs  and  other  temporal  estates  bestowed  upon  the  Church  by  ^ 
pnnces.    Finally,  the  anathemas  already  uttered  against  the 
Nicholaites^  simoniacal  ecclesiastics,  and  the  still  stiM>orn  .  . 
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rents  of  the  late  antipope,  were  renewed  with  greater  rigor 
than  ever.  The  ninth  general  council  was  a  fitting  close  for  the 

glorigus  Pontificate  of  Calixtus  II.  In  less  than  six  years,  the 
zealous  PontiiT  had  made  peace  between  the  Church  and  tlie 
empire,  repaired  the  fault.s  or  failings  of  his  predecessors,  restor- 
ed the  authoritj  of  the  Holj  See  and  the  full  splendor  of  the 
hierarchical  order,  and  at  last  realized  the  great  purpose  of  St. 
Gregory  VII,  (December  13,  1124).  The  Emperor  Henry  V. 
outlived  liim  less  than  a  year  (May  23,  11-5),  and  died  with- 
out issue.  With  liiin  ended  the  ancient  Saxon  line  which  had 
held  the  sceptre  for  two  hundred  and  seven  years.  Lothaire  II., 
the  nearest  of  kin  to  the  house  of  Saxony,  through  his  wife 
who  claimed  descent  from  an  uncle  of  St.  Henry,  was  elected  at 
Mentz  (August  30, 1125),  and  ascended  the  German  throne. 

37.  The  disorder  and  moral  relaxation  iiatui.illy  developed 
bv  the  war  of  investitures,  favore<l  the  rise,  in  the  Western 
churches,  of  numerous  sects  more  or  less  closely  allied  to  Mani- 
cbeism,  and  tending  to  raise  vice  to  the  dignity  of  a  system. 
These  errors  were  thus  a  continuation  of  the  series  which  had 
agitated  Orleans,  Arras  and  Toulouse,  remains  of  the  Eastern 
raulician.s^  and  forerunners  of  all  the  modern  systems  which, 
under  various  names,  aim  at  the  overthrow  of  all  aulhurity,  of 
hierarchical  subordination,  of  the  family  and  society.  Their 
doctrinal  errors,  though  agreeing  in  some  points^-auch  as  the 
uselessness  of  the  sacraments,  of  the  invocation  and  veneration 
of  saints,  and  prayers  for  the  dead-^re  at  variance  in  others, 
according  to  the  names  of  their  leaders.  But  their  view  of  moral 
obligations  is  one  :  a  denial  of  all  authority  and  rule — license  and 
scandal.  The  first  of  these  names  which  we  meet  in  the  twelfth 
century  is  that  of  Peter  Bruys,  whose  followers  styled  them- 
selves Petrohmsians.  He  traversed  Bauphiny,  Provence  and 
Langnedoc,  destroying  and  burning  crosses,  rebaptizing  children, 
teaching  that  cjiurchos  arc  useless,  as  God  wishes  no  other  tem- 
ple than  the  universe.  He  was  followed  by  excited  crowds 
who  butchered  the  priests,  plundered  and  burned  the  churches 
and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  most  shameful  excesses.  Henry 
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of  Lausanne,  the  best  known  of  Peter  s  disciples,  carried  the 
Bame  doctrines  und  disorders  into  Switzerland  and  the  eastern 
provinces  oi'  JbVauce.  Society  was  no  less  interested  than  re- 
ligion in  the  suppression  of  the  sectaries,  and  henoe  the  sereri- 
ty  disphyod  against  them  hj  the  secular  power,  aa  also  toward 
the  Waldenses  and  Alhigenses,  to  whom  thej  acted  as  an  ad- 
vance-guard. Antwerp  had  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  simi- 
lar disorder  by  a  fanatic  named  Tanchelin  or  Tankelin  ;  though 
his  aim  was  somewhat  less  moderate  than  that  of  his  ieiiow- 
sectaries,  since  he  claimed  to  be  adored  as  a  god.  He  revived 
the  traditions  of  the  Adamites,  and  pretended  to  restore  the 
world  to  its  state  of  primitive  nakedness  hy  recalling  its  lost 
innocence.  The  misguided  people  of  Antwerp  were  recalled  by 
the  preaching  of  St.  Korbert.  Taukclin's  followers  were  found 
in  Flanders,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  infested  the  diocese 
of  Cologne.  They  affected  a  life  of  poverty  and  austerity,  op- 
posed the  power  of  the  Pope  and  of  all  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
They  called  themselves  the  poor  of  Christ,  the  imitators  of  the 
Apostles,  and  accordingly  assumed  the  title  of  Apostolicals. 

'  38.  The  same  period  developed  similar  features  in  the  East. 
The  Bogouiiles — a  Sclavonic  word,  signifying  votaries  of 
prayer — overran  the  empire  of  Constantinople,  under  the 
leadership  of  a  Bulgarian  impostor  called  Basil.  This  sect  ut- 
terly rejected  the  whole  Chrbtian  doctrine.  Acoorduig  to  their 
theology,  the  incarnation,  life,  passion  and  death  of  Jesus 
Christ  were  but  Hilse  and  umeal  appearances.  They  rejected 
the  Eucharist,  calling  it  the  sacrifice  of  demons,  and  admitted 
no  other  communion  than  that  of  asking  from  God  their  daily 
bread,  by  the  recital  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  To  their  repeated 
rehearsal  of  this  prayer  they  owed  their  name  of  BogomOes* 
As  to  the  morality  of  their  doctrine,  it  will  suffice  to  quote  the 
words  of  Anna  Coumona :  "  I  should  have  wished  to  speak  of 
their  heresy  ;  but  I  cannot  consent  so  to  soil  my  pages."  Her 
father,  the  emperor,  in  vain  sought  to  recall  the  fanatics  to  rea- 
son. Basil,  their  chief,  when  condemned  to  the  stake,  pre-  ' 
ferred  death  to  the  abjuration  of  his  errors.   The  Bogomiles, 
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nnder  the  name  of  Bulgarians,  entered  Loiubai  Jy,  from  T\'hich 
country  they  passed  into  France,  and  afterward  joined  tho 
Albigenses  in  Provence,  and  the  Cathari  in  Germany. 

39.  While  these  heretical  sects  produced,  both  in  the  East 
and  Westy  a  kind  of  impious  reaction  against  the  spirit  of  faith 
which  peopled  the  Ghriatian  worid  with  religious  communities 
au'l  wrested  the  holy  places  from  the  Moslem  yoke,  by  the 
.bauds  of  the  Crusaders,  a  new  style  of  literature,  inspired  by 
the  memories  of  the  Holy  War,  and  reflecting  the  enthusiasm 
excited  in  £urope  by  those  distant  expeditions^  took  its  rise  in 
the  cloisters.  Guibert,  the  learned  and  yirtuous  abbot  of 
Nogent-sous-Coucy,  inaugurated  the  literary  revival  by  his  his- 
tory of  the  first  Ornsade,  which,  with  a  rare  happiness  of  ex- 
pression, he  entitled  :  Gcsta  Dei  per  Francos.  The  greatness 
of  the  subject  and  simplicity  of  the  style;  the  Oriental  color- 
ing of  the  narrative  and  the  native  simplicity  of  the  monkish 
chronicler;  the  deeds  of  daring  performed  by  French  knights 
and  barons  on  fields  whose  very  names  were  rich  in  poetic 
charms  to  imaginations  fed  by  the  pages  of  .the  Bible;  the 
story  of  kingdoms,  principalities  and  fiefs  founded  by  the 
swords  of  the  Franks  at  Jerusalem^  Edessa,  Antioch,  Tyre  and 
Joppa ;  the  perilous  marches  and  heroic  exploits  of  Godfrey  de 
Bonillon,  Tancred,  Bohemond  and  Robert  of  Burgundy^  were 
well  suited  to  keep  alive  in  the  West  a  sacred  enthusiasm  for 
the  Holy  Wars.  It  was  the  battle-cry,  God  wills  it !  reechoed 
aud  re-sounding  through  all  hearts,  with  the  gladness  of  success 
and  the  holy  exultation  of  a  triumph  in  which  the  glory  was 
all  referred  to  Qod.  It  was  evident  that  the  ardor  of  the 
Crusades  was  not  extinguished^  and  that  new  generations, 
eager  to  rival  their  predecessors,  would  gladly  and  proudly 
hasten  to  shed  their  blood  on  the  plains  of  Asia,  for  the  rescue 
of  the  lioly  Sepulchre  and  the  freedom  of  Jerusalem. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

( t  PoBTmoAn  9W  Uonemnn  IL  (PeQoniber  Sl»  a.i».  llj^i — Febraary  U, 

1130). 

1.  ExtnonUnary  eireamaUneot  attending  ihe  promotion  of  Hoaorias'IL — ^9. 
State  o{  Chrtsteadoin  at  tha  aooeMioa  of  Honorius  IL— 3.  Inflaeiice  of  St. 
Bcnard  over  hia  age.— 4.  Pet^r  the  YeDerable,  abbot  of  Clan  j.— ^«  Soger 
and  the  abbey  of  Su  Donis, — 6.  nenrr,  arcbbiahop  of  Seo^  St  Bernard 
On  ihe  J)uii€§  of  Bidtopt, — 7.  Stephen  de  SenliSf  biabop  of  Paria. — 8. 
GottRfil  of  Troycs. — 8.  Su  Otho,  bishop  of  Bainbei)^,  apoatleof  Pomemnia. 
Su'wosaea  of  the  Chriatianii  in  Spain,  under  Alphonao  the  Great  and  Al« 
pbonao  VIL   Death  of  Honoritts  IL 

§  I^.  PovTincAn  ot  Ihvooivt  IL  (February  17,  a.  d.  IISO — September  24, 

1143). 

* 

10.  Schism  of  the  antipope  Peter  de  Iieone^ — 21.  Jonmej  of  Innoeent  IT.  to 
Franoeii — 12.  tfirNealoas  cure  of  the  Saered  i^f«.— 18.  Conneil  of  Rheima. 
Crowaing  of  Louia-lO'JeQne,  son  of  Lonis-Ie-Oroa.— 14.  Roger,  dnka  of 
Sicily,  and  William,  duke  of  Aquttaine,  the  only  upholders  of  the  antipopa 
Departoie  of  Innocent  IL  The  Pope  at  Clairvanx,— 15.  Innocent  mtums 
to  Bom^  Crowning  of  the  Emperor  Lothuire. — 16.  Second  journey  of 
Stk  Bernard  into  Italy.  Council  of  Pisa.  St.  Bernard  at  Milan. — 17.  8u 
Bernard  and  William,  duke  «  f  A  ]uitHine,  at  Parthonay. — 1  8.  Third  voyage 
of  St.  Ikrnard  to  Italy.  Coiiterence  between  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux  an»I 
Peter  of  Vh-u  at  SiJcrno.  End  of  the  •obism  of  the  antipope  Peter  de 
Loone. — 10.  Tenth  gunonfl  council,  the  second  lAteran.  Roger  ackiiowl- 
edged  king  of  Sicily. — 20.  Peter  de  la  Chatre,  archbishop  of  Bourges. 
Eaoul,  coant  of  Vermandoia.  The  kingilora  of  France  under  interdict. — 
21.  Burning  of  Vitry-le-Brfi!c.  Deatlj  of  Innocent  II. — 22.  ConJeranation 
and  dentil  of  AbclarJ. — 23.  Arnold  of  Breccia.— 24.  Doctors  and  holy  per- 
sons in  the  Pontificate  of  Innocent  IL 

S  IIL  Pontificate  of  Cxlsstim  IL  (September  26,       d.  1148 — ^March 

1144). 

25.  Election  and  death  of  Celestin  II.  He  raises  the  interdict  placed  upoL 
the  Froiioli  kingdom  by  his  predecesitor. — 20.  Prophecies  ascribed  to  Sl 
^lalacby,  arch  bishop  of  Armagh. 
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{ IT.  FbmifieATB  ov  Lvciva  IL  (March  10,  a.  d.  1144-^braary  25, 114^1.) 

S7.  Itaroe  dedarod  a  repoblie,  by  the  partisans  of  Arnold  of  Breacia.  Death 

of  Lactus  n. 

J  V.  PoN-miCATE  OF  EuoF.Nirs  111.  (February  37,  a.  d.  1145 — Jnly  8,  1153). 

S8»  Election  of  Eugenius  III.  SL  Beniird's  letter  to  the  cardinals  and  to  the 
new  Pope. — 29.  Triumphal  entrance  of  Eugcnius  into  Rome.  St.  Ber- 
nard's work  De  Consideralione. — 30*  Assembljr  of  Vezelaj.  St,  Bernard 
preaches  the  Crusade  in  Franco  and  Gemiaiij.—- 31.  Departure  of  the 
Crnsader*.  Treachery  of  Manuel  Comnenua,  emperor  of  Oinstantinople. — 
32.  Wretched  end  of  tlie  second  Crusade. — 33.  Gilbert  de  la  Porr^.  Eon 
de  rEti>ile. — ^^4.  l'ctr.)bm<iian?.  Ilenricians.  AlbiLrenses.  Cath:\ri.  La- 
bors of  Peter  tlio  W'licrable  .-ind  St.  Rornard  a^faiiist  ibem.  .^airitlv  char- 
es' * 

acters  ander  the  Pontiticato  of  Kugenias  III. — 35.  Death  of  ^ugeaiua  UL 

§  VI.  PojrrincATB  of  AsfKsiAswB  IV.  (July  9,  a.  d.  1153 — December  2, 

1154). 

3C.  Eleetion  and  dealh  of  Anustaaina  IV.-^87.  Death  of  St  Bernard 

§  I.  Pontificate  op  Honorius  IL  (December  21,  a.  d.  1124 — 

February  U,  1130). 

1.  Three  Jays  after  the  death  of  Calixtus  II.,  the  cardi- 
nals and  bishops  met  in  the  basilica  of  St.  John  Lateraoi  and 
elected^  as  Pope^  Theobald^  cardiniil-priest  of  tiie  title  of  St 
Anastasia,  who  took  the  name  of  Oelestin  II.   Hardly  had  the 

new  Pope  been  clothed  with  tiiu  Pontifical  vestments,  while 
the  rler:ry  and  pcoi)le  chanted  the  solemn  To  Denm  in  thanks- 
giving,  when  Leo  Frangipani  rushed  into  the  church,  at  the 
head  of  a  seditions  faction,  shouting  tumnltuonsly :  ^  Lambert^ 
hisbop  of  Ostia,  is  onr  Pope  1  Long  live  Lambert^  the  Sover- 
eign Pontiff,  the  father  of  the  Romans !"  The  disorder  was 
momentarily  increasing;  when  Celcstin,  in  order  to  appease  it, 
had  (he  modesty  to  yield  the  tiara  to  his  opponent.  The  car- 
dinals consented,  and  ratified  the  choice  made  of  Lambert, 
whose  guilt  consisted  only  in  his  name  being  thus  made  the  cry 
of  a  faction,  without  his  consent  or  participation.  Lambert  was 
accordingly  enthroned  in  the  Papal  chair,  and  took  the  name 
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of  Honorius  IL  After  an  interval  of  seven  days,  wben  peace 
been  completely  restored,  he  called  the  cardinals  together, 
and  declared  to  them  that  he  did  not  wish  to  keep  a  dignity 
perhaps  unlawfully  obtained,  and  certainly  imposed  by  force. 
Then  removing  his  tiara  and  red  cape,  he  placed  them  in  their 
hands.  TJius^  within  the  same  week,  two  cardinals  gave  a 
bright  exatni  lo  of  perfect  disinterestedness.  The  assembled 
cardinals,  touched  by  this  noble  proof  of  humility,  threw  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  Honorius  II.,  entreated  him  to  keep  the 
rank  of  which  he  had  just  shown  himself  so  worthy,  and 
swore  on  the  spot  to  be  ever  true  to  his  authority. 

2.  The  new  Pontificate,  inangurated  by  such  a  display  of 
generosity  and  greatness  of  soul,  was  an  era  of  prosperity  and 
peace  for  the  Church,  which  was  now  allowed  to  rest  for  a 
while  from  its  long  and  weary  strucgles.  Honorius  wielded  an 
undifeputoil  authority  over  the  whole.  Christian  world.  In  Eng- 
land, John  de  Creme,  his  legate,  presided  over  the  Council  of 
Westminster,  which  solemnly  adopted  all  the  decrees  published 
by  the  General  Council  of  Lateran  against  investitures,  simony, 
clerical  incoiitiucnce  ;ind  plurality  of  benefices.  The  question 
oi'  jnx'cedence  raised  between  the  two  sees  of  York  and  Canter- 
bury was  examined  by  the  council,  and  referred  for  final 
decision  to  Pope  Honorius  II.,  who  settled  the  difficulty,  by 
bestowing  upon  William,  archbishop  of  CSanterbury,  the  powers 
of  Apostolic  legate  in  England  and  Scotland.  At  the  request 
of  the  kinjrs  of  Dcniiiaik,  Sweden,  and  Bohemia,  the  Holy 
bee  sent  delegates  to  each  of  those  kingdoms,  to  refonii  abuses 
and  restore  discipline.  In  the  East,  the  provinces  conquered 
by  the  Crusaders  were  erected  into  new  bishoprics  in  union 
with  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  Church  thus  regained  the 
land  of  its  birth  and  earliest  years.  Constantinople  was  in 
mourning  fur  its  cm}jeror,  Alexius  Coninenus,  who  died  in  the 
arms  of  his  daughter  and  historiographer,  the  Pnnce.«s  Anna 
(a.d.  1118).  "  My  father's  spirit  departed,"  such  is  her  tearful 
recital ;  the  sun  of  my  days  went  down ;  their  light  went  out 
in  darkness."  Alexius  has  not  always  been  as  fiekvorably  judged 
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by  history  us  hy  hin  daughter.   He  was  cerbtinly  gifted  with 

nigh  qualities,  which  redeemed  his  crafty  T>oliey  and  double- 
dealing  toward  the  Crusaders.  We  have  seen  ilut  Greek  em- 
peror, during  the  schism  of  Maurice  Bonrdin,  sending  deputies 
to  Paschal  11.^  to  assure  him  of  his  fidelity.  His  son,  John 
Comnenusy  maintained  the  same  relations  with  the  Holy  See. 
The  Greeks,  just  then,  stood  in  too  great  need  of  the  Latin 
arms,  to  revive  the  old  feuds  which  had  so  long  divided  them  : 
unhappily  for  them,  they  did  not  always  persevere  in  the  same 
good  dispositions.  Two  political  questions  could  alone,  at  this 
period,  disturb  the  general  peace  :  the  succession  to  the  crown  of 
Henry  V.  of  Crermany,  and  that  of  William,  duke  of  Apulia  and 
of  Southern  Italy,  both  childless  monarchs.  Lothaire  11.,  duke 
of  Saxony,  had  been  ehosen  to  succeed  Henry  V.  The  Tapal 
legates  were  present  at  the  Diet  of  Mentz,  when  sixty  thousand 
Germans  voted  the  imperial  crown  to  the  Saxon  duke  (1125). 
Conrad  of  Franconia  and  Frederick  of  Suabia,  a  nephew  of 
Henry  Y.,  through  the  Princess  Agnes»  his  sister,  protested 
against  the  election,  and  proceeded  to  enforce  their  protest  by 
arms  :  Conrad  had  himself  crowned  at  Milan  by  the  archbishop, 
Anselm.  Ill-fated  Germany  seemed  doomed  lo  another  deiugo 
of  blood.  In  these  troubles,  altogether  foreign  to  the  history 
of  the  Church,  and  which  lasted  until  1135,  when  Conrad 
made  his  finaV  submission,  Pope  Honorius  II.  ever  strenuously 
upheld  the  cause  of  Lothaire,  whose  claim  was  unquestionable.* 
lie  excommunieated  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  who  had  h'ut  his 
ministry  to  the  attempted  usurpation  of  Conrad.  The  Holy  bee 
was  more  nearly  concerned  in  the  question  of  succession  to  the 
Italian  duchy,  since  it  had  been  acknowledged  by  the  treaties 
made  with  Robert  Guiscard,  as  suzerain  of  all  the  provinces 
conquered  in  Italy  by  the  Normans.  At  the  death  of  the  last 
duke,  Willi.iru,  the  nearest  heir  would  have  been  l?ohemon<l. 
prince  ot  iarentum,  Robert  Guiscard's  grandson  ;  but  he  was 
now  prince  of  Edessa,  and  could  not  come  to  rule  his  European 

'  Since  the  imperial  crowu  of  QcrmAuj  at  Uiis  period,  electiTei  the  pooplc's  chcioo 
tbne  was  the  test  of  legitixuacj 
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"states  in  person.  Roger,  count  of  Sicily,  and  cousin  to  the 
late  Duke  William,  came  forward  to  claim  the  escheated  suc- 
cession. By  the  existing  feudal  laws,  Apulia  might  have  lapbed 
to  the  Holy  See.  In  default  of  male  heirs  all  fiefs  reverted  to 
the  sQserain.  The  qaestion^  however,  was  intricate,  and  hos- 
tilities begfiti.  An  agreement  was  at  length  made  in  1128, 
and  Pope  Ilonorius  granted  the  investiture  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria  to  Ituger  of  Sicily,  who  swore  fealty  and  homage  as 
vassal  of  the  Holy  See. 

3.  The  repatation  of  St.  Bernard  now  began  to  spread 
abroad,  and  the  world  was  beginning  to  repeat,  as  a  hoosehold 
word;  the  name  that  was  to.  rale  the  destinies  of  the  twelftii 
century.  For  twenty-five  years  men  gazed  with  wonder  upon 
the  spectacle  of  a  man  who  was  not  of  the  world,  and  who  yet 
led  the  world  j  of  a  solitary  consulted  by  Popes  and  emperors^ 
kings  and  queens,  princes  and  prelates,  monks  and  wamors* 
the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  dwellers  in  cities  and  the 
anchorets  of  the  desert,  from  the  East  and  from,  the  West- 
controlling  the  whole  world  by  the  ])ower  of  his  word,  the 
ascendant  of  his  genius,  the  greatneiss  and  splendor  of  hia 
miracles,  and  by  the  example  of  his  yet  more  extraordinary 
virtues.  Nature-s  favorite,  grace  enriched  him  with  its  choicest 
gifts ;  a  true  fisher  of  men,  from  whose  resistless  influence 
mothers  hid  their  sons,  and  wives  their  husbands;  a  prodigy 
of  eloijuence,  speaking  to  all  the  stern  language  of  duty,  and 
vet  ever  winnino:  the  enthusiastic  love  of  all ;  the  mildest  of 
men,  by  his  very  gentleness  he  bent  at  will  the  most  unyield- 
ing characters,  allayed  civil  wars  and  religious  strifes ;  he  was 
a  living  miracle  of  the  power  of  religion  and  of  the  heavenly 
charm  of  grace.  St.  Bernard  seemed  endowed  with  a  twofold 
personality :  he  was  the  man  of  action  who  ruled,  and  tlie 
man  oi"  lights  who  illumined,  his  age.  As  an  orator  and  a  writer, 
ho  stands  foremost  in  his  day ;  as  a  man  of  action,  his  influence 
over  every  class  of  society  was  such,  that  from  his  lonely  cell 
of  Clairvaux  he  was  truly  the  very  life  of  the  world.  This 
renown,  which  followed  him  even  into  his  desert-home,  often 
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greatly  annoyed  him,  as  h©  Wjjote  to  the  former  ishop  of 
Belley  :  I  am,  in  some  sort,  the  chimera  of  my  day  ;  I  lead  a  life 
wiuch  becomes  neither  a  religious  nor  a  secular.  It  is  long 
aince  I  have  qaitted  the  life  of  a  solitary,  though  I  still  wear 
the  habit  of  one.  I  shall  not  repeat  of  myself  what  so  many 
others  hare  ahready  told  yon ;  I  shall  say  nothing  of  my  deeds 
nor  of  my  studies;  what  cuuntless  risks  I  run  in  the  niuhi  of 
the  world's  confasioii,  or  rather  into  what  a  gulf  of  various 
occupations  I  am  plunged.  I  only  beg  the  help  of  your  afh  if^o 
and  of  your  prayers."  Yet  in  all  the  hurry  of  this  busy  life, 
St.  Bernard  still  found  time  to  write  numerous  works,  nowhere 
betraying  the  haste  with  which  they  must  needs  have  been 
compiled ;  and  we  are  struck  with  the  twofold  wonder  of  his 
physical  resistance  to  such  a  weight  of  wearing  toil,  and  the 
giant  power  of  the  min  i  that  could  successfully  cope  with  such 
a  countless  host  of  perplexing  cares.  His  style  is  spirited  and 
flowery,  his  thoughts  ingenious,  his  imagination  brilliant  and 
rich  in  allegories ;  his  assiduous  study  and  meditation  of  the 
Sacred  Text  had  so  interwoven  it  with  his  own  thoughts,  that 
their  every  utterance  naturally  reproduced  its  ideas  and  ex- 
pression. 

4.  While  this  light  of  the  order  of  Oiteaux  shone  so  brightly 
upon  the  world,  the  congregation  of  Gluny  was  guided  by 
the  saintly  abbot,  Peter  Maurice,  whose  wisdom  and  virtue 
won  111  in  the  title  of  the  Venerable.  He  was  descended  from 
the  house  of  Montboissier,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  illus- 
trious of  Auvergne.  He  hardly  numbered  thirty  years  when 
the  religious  of  Oluny  chose  him  superior-general.  The  rich 
endowments  of  the  French  kings  had  begun  to  relax  the  first 
fervor  of  the  order ;  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  had  been  soft- 
ened and  modified.  The  general  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
My  austerities  and  regular  observance  of  Citeaux  ;  the  world 
was  divided  into  two  camps  :  the  admirers  of  the  Cistercians 
and  those  of  the  monks  of  Oluny.  St.  Bernard  and  Peter  the 
Venerable  wrote  apologies  for  their  respective  institutes.  This 
rivalry,  springing  from  a  holy  emulation,  was  beneficial  to  disci- 
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pline,  and  Peter  seized  the  nceuiioii  to  bring  back  tbe  Order  of 

Cluny  to  its  primitive  strictness.  Notwithstanding  this  some- 
what official  controversy,  these  two  great  souls,  so  worthy  of 
each  other,  were  bound  by  the  closest  ties  of  friendship.  "  If 
it  were  allowed  me,"  wrote  Peter  the  Venerable  to  St.  Beroard, 
^if  Providence  did  not  hinder  it,  could  man  chooee  for  himself 
the  path  in  which  he  shall  walk,  I  would  rather  live  under 
your  direction  than  rule  or  reign  over  any  body  ol  mortal  men. 
For  what  were  the  value  of  all  the  crowns  on  earth  compared 
to  tlie  happiness  of  your  society  which  men  long  to  enjoy  and 
which  the  very  angels  seek  ?  Those  heavenly  spirits  already 
look  upon  yon  as  their  fellow-citizen,  though  you  do  not  yet 
enjoy  the  blessed  hone  of  your  desires.  I  should  feel  sure 
of  sharing  it  forever  with  you  hereafter,  were  I  so  happy  as  to 
live  with  you  here  on  earth  till  my  last  sigh."  St.  Bernard, 
on  the  other  hand,  thus  speaks  in  a  letter  of  introduction  with 
which  he  furnished  Peter  for  the  Sovereign  PontiiT:  ''It  were 
idle  to  reconiBMnd  the  Abbot  of  Cluny  and  to  offer  protection 
to  one  whose  patronage  everybody  seeks.  But  though  my 
letter  be  needless,  yet  will  I  give  vent  to  the  feelinjr?  of  my 
heart.  Thanks  to  the  missive,  I  can  travel  in  spirit  with  the 
friend  whom  I  cannot  follow  in  bodily  presence.  Can  any  thing 
separate  us  ?  The  lolly  Alps,  their  snow-capped  peaks,  the 
length  of  the  way-^nothing  can  part  me  fVom  him.  I  am  with 
him ;  T  everywhere  help  him  ;  he  can  be  nowhere  without  me. 
I  theierore  entreat  your  Holiness  to  honor,  iu  this  great  man, 
an  illustrious  member  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  vessel  of 
honor  and  election,  full  of  grace  and  truth,  laden  with  merits 
and  good  works ;  to  pour  out  upon  him  of  the  fulness-  of  yotur 
benefits,  that  he  may  afterward  communicate  them  to  us ;  for 
I  must  tell  your  Uoliness  that  he  is  pleased  to  help  the  poor 
members  of  our  congregation;  he  supplies  their  wants,  as  faF 
as  he  is  able,  from  the  income  of  his  monastery.  Grant  him, 
then,  all  that  he  asks,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  unless  he 
should  seek  permission  to  give  up  the  government  of  his  order^ 
which  his  humility  might  very  well  move  him  to  do."  How 
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noble  and  yet  how  tender  is  the  language  of  that  friendship 
which  is  founded  upon  Tirtue,  and-  looks  with  one  common 
lon^nng,  hearennTard ! 

5.  Among  the  most  precious  trophies  won  by  St.  Bernard 
in  the  course  of  itioral  reform  he  had  undertaken,  were  the 
illustrious  Suger,  abbot  of  St.  Denis  and  minister  of  King 
Louts ;  Henry,  archbishop  of  Sens,  and  Stephen  de  Senlis, 
bishop  of  Paris,  Suger^  the  great  minister,  who  had  been* 
the  adviser  and  the  guide  of  two  kings;  whose  wisdom 
improved  the  administration  of  justice,  the  laws,  the  foreign 
relations  and  social  state  of  France,  and  who  deserved  to 
receive  from  Louis  VIL  the  title  father  of  his  country,  had 
at  first  allowed  the  vanities  of  the  age  and  the  pomp  of  thc^ 
court  to  corrupt  his  heart.  The  fire  of  divine  grace  was 
enkindled  within  him  by  the  works  of  St.  Bernard ;  he  opened 
his  soul  to  the  inspirations  of  piety.  He  proved  the  sincerity 
of  his  conversion  hy  the  reformation,  first  of  his  own  life,  then 
of  the  discipline  of  his  monastery.  St.  Bernard  wrote  to  con- 
gratukte  him  on  the  happy  change:  ''The  edifying  account 
<)f  your  conversion  is  published  evetywbere.  The  servants  of 
Ood  rejoice  iti  the  triumph  of  grace.  Even  those  to  whom  you 
are  niiknown  cannot  learn  what  you  are  and  what  you  were, 
wiilnmt  admiring  and  blessing  the  potver  of  the  Lord.  Must 
not  a  change  so  sudden  and  so  unwonted  be  deemed  the 
work  of  the  Most  High  ?  If  there  is  joy  in  Heaven  at  the 
conversion  of  a  single  sinner,  how  nhieh  greater  must  that  joy 
become  at  the  conversion  of  a  Wliole  community,  and  that  of  a 
voiaiii unity  such  as  yours  !  That  ancient  house  of  St.  Denis, 
made  so  illustrious  by  the  favors  of  our  kings,  had  fallen  from 
its  first  fervor.  It  always  faithfully  rendered  unto  CsBsar  the 
things  that  are  Csesar's,  but  was  less  mindful  to. render  unto 
God  tlie  things  that  are  GodTs.  Now,  the  same  religious, 
recalled  to  the  holiness  of  their  vocation,  are  models  of  every 
monastic  virtue.  The  inmiiles  of  that  holy  retreat  strive  to 
keep  their  hearts  in  the  peace  of  angelic  innocence,  to  maintain 
the  strict  regularity  of  discipline,  to  feed  their  souls  with 
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gpiritnal  readings.  An  unbroken  silence,  a  deep  recoQectioiiy 
raise  the  mind  to  heavenly  thoughts.  The  sweet  harmony  of 
hymns  and  psalms  softens  the  rigors  of  abstinence  and  soothes 
the  toilsome  labors  of  the  ascetic  life." 

6.  Henry,  archbijshop  of  Sons,  had  imitated  the  worldly 
and  dissipated  life  of  Suger ;  he  followed  him  as  closely  in  the 
way  of  penance.  He  wrote  to  St  Bernard^  asking  for  instruc- 
tions on  the  duties  of  a  bishop.  "  When  T  heard,"  wrote  the 
Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  in  reply,  "how  your  atimiuistmtion  was 
censured,  I  was  more  disposed  to  pity  than  to  blame  you. 
Alas !  I  thought,  if  the  life  of  other  men  is  one  ceaseless 
temptation^  what  dangers  must  beset  the  life  of  a  bishop 
charged  with  the  care  of  a  whole  fiock  I  I  live  hidden  in  a 
cave ;  I  am  a  lamp  under  a  bushel  indeed — a  smoking  rather 
than  a  shining  one — and  yet  I  am  not  altogether  sheltered  from 
the  Tiolence  of  the  winds  ;  I  am  beaten  by  the  storm,  I  am 
shaken  like  a  slender  reed  by  the  least  breath  of  temptation. 
How  must  it  be  with  him  who  is  placed  upon  a  mountain,  and  set 
upon  the  candlestick  ?  I  feel  reassured  in  your  regard,  by  the 
thought  that  God  has  given  you,  among  the  suffragans  of  your 
province,  two  advisers  whose  friendship  is  rich  in  wisdom  and 
holiness  (the  bishops  of  Meaux  and  Chartrcs).  By  following 
ibeir  counsels,  you  wiU  neither  be  hasty  to  judge  nor  stern 
to  punish;  ndtber  too  easy  in  forgiving  nor  too  weak  in 
allowing  disorders ;  you  mil  avoid  a  display  of  extravagance 
in  your  table  and  dress ;  will  be  slow  to  promise,  but  prompt 
to  fulfil,  and  prodigal  of  benefits.  Tour  diocese  will  be  free 
from  the  simoniacal  leprosy  of  our  times,  and  from  avarice,  that 
idolatry  from  which  it  springs.  In  a  word,  by  their  concur- 
rence, you  will  do  honor  to  your  ministry.  I  say,  your 
nimistri/,  meaning  that  you  are  a  bishop  to  serve,  and  not  to 
rule.  Beware  of  placing  the  whole  honor  of  the  episcopate  in 
a  costly  dress,  s])len(li(l  equipage  and  stately  palaces.  Alas  ! 
how  many  there  are  who  cherish  this  delusion  ;  who  clothe  the 
body  in  rich  attire,  and  utterly  neglect  to  adorn  the  soul  I  How 
can  they  unblushingly  glory  thus,  not  in  good  deeds,  but  in 
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womanish  embroideries,  in  precious  stuffs  and  rich  furs !  How 
are  they  not  ashamed  to  encase  in  soft  ermiue  tlie  hands  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  God,  and  dyed  with  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Chriiit;  to  wear  it  upon  their  breasts,  wh^ch  wisdom  only 
should  adorn ;  to  hear  it  about  their  necks,  which  it  should  be  • 
their  glory  and  their  happiness  to  bow  beneath  the  yoke  of 
Je^us  !  It  were  vain  for  nie  to  hush  these  scandals  ;  the  court 
in  vain  strives  to  pass  them  by^  the  wretched  state  of  the 
poor,  their  craving  hunger,  cry  out  with  a  louder  voice,  whieh 
will  not  be  silenced :  *  Tell  us,  0  Pontiffs,  why  is  that  gold 
upon  the  trappings  of  your  horses,  and  not  in  the  temple?* 
Can  those  gilded  housings  shield  us  from  the  pangs  of  cold 
and  hunger?  It  is  our  wealth  which  you  thus  bquander ! 
You  have  wrung  those  treasures  from  our  need  to  sacrifice 
them  to  your  own  vanity!'"  Some  pretended  advocates  of 
apostolic  simplicity,  under  pretence  of  bringing  back  the  world 
to  a  state  of  equality  in  a  common  misei} ,  have  sought  to 
mterpret  the  words  of  the  holy  Abbot  of  Clairvaux  as  teach- 
ing their  absolute  radicaiihm  and  the  condemnation  of  all 
outward  distinctions  of  rank  in  prelates.  St.  Bernard  evi- 
dently blames  the  abuse,  not  the  usage.  Though  it  be  true 
that  in  the  hour  of  persecution,  exile  and  storms,  our  bishops 
sgain  become  simple  missioners  and  take  up  the  wooden  cross 
wtdch  saved  the  world,  it  is  no  less  true  that  in  regularly  consti- 
tuted communities,  the  episcopate  must  be  surrounded  by  the 
outward  emblems  which  symbolize  its  high  and  holy  mission, 
and  that  the  spiritual  rulers  of  the  world,  the  pastors  of  the 
people,  also  bear  the  sceptre  and  the  badges  of  their  absolute 
royalty. 

7.  St.  Bernard's  reproaches  fell  especially  upon  Stephen  de 
.Sonlis,  bishop  of  Paris,  who  had  also  yielded  to  the  allurements 
ol'  the  court.  King  Louis  showed  the  most  lively  afl'ection  for 
him,  and  loaded  him  with  favors  to  keep  him  at  his  side. 
Stephen,  however,  was  touched  by  the  discourses  and  writings 
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of  St.  Bernard  ;  the  example  of  Sugor  iinJ  of  the  Arefibisliop 
of  Sens  finished  the  work  of  his  conversion.  He  quilted  the 
joottrt  to  give  all  his  attention  to  the  care  of  his  Hook.  The 
gootf-iuitiired  Imt  irasoibie  monarch  felt  hurt  at  his  sadden 
.  retreat,  and  the  loye  that  he  had  hitherto  felt  for  the  hbhop 
was  chanf^ed  into  hatred.  Some  clerics,  to  whom  this  restora- 
tion of  iUst'ijJiiie  was  any  thing  but  pleasing,  .still  further 
{H^isojued  the  msi4  of  Louis^  by  whose  order  Stephen  was 
stripped  of  his  possessions  and  even  ran  the  risk  of  losing  his 
life.  The  J^ish^y  to  imish  this  ootrage  upon  the  episcopsi 
dignity,  UH  lus  diooese  under  an  interdict  and  sought  the 
protection  of  his  metropolitan,  the  Archbishop  of  Sens.  The 
two  prelates  went  together  to  Citeaux,  where  the  abbots  of  the 
order  were  then  asseuaJbtled  in  general  chapter.  They  kid 
hefore  the  aausembly  their  complainte  against  King  Louis.  St. 
Bernard  drew  up  an  address  to  the  monarch,  heseeching  him  to 
end  this  lamentahle  strife  and  to  receive  the  Bishop  of  Paris 
once  more  into  favor.  "  You  have  done  us  the  honor,"  writes 
the  saint,  "  to  a*k  the  help  of  our  prayer?  ;  do  not  yourself 
hiader  .their  e£lcacy  by  persecuting  the  ministers  of  God.** 
Tl^e  king  was  nnyielding.  St.  Bernard  undertook  the  journey 
to  Paris,  hoping  that  his  presence  might  effect  what  his  letter 
had  failed  to  accomplish.  But  it  was  vain.  The  death  of  his 
eldest  son,  riiiiii  ,  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  worked  more  power* 
fully  up  n  the  kmg's  mind  :  this  was  to  him  as  a  warning  from 
Heaven y  and  he  at  once  recalled  Stephen  to  Paris. 

8.  Meauwhiloy  Cardinal  Matthew,  the  Papal  legate  in 
France,  had  opened  a  council  at  Troyes  (a.d.  1128).  He  wrote 
to  St.  Bernard,  begging  his  presence.  You  tell  me/'  wrote  the 
holy  abbot,  ui  reply,  that  business  of  importance  calls  for  my. 
presence  at  Troyes.  Whatever  the  business  may  he,  it  cannot 
concern  me^  for  ijts  transaction  is  either  easy  or  diihcult.  If 
it  IB  easy,  it  can  bo  settled  without  my  presence.  If  difficult,  I 
am  unable  to  settle  it,  unless  you  imagine  that  1  can  do  what 
is  impossible  to  other  men.  If  such  be  the  case,  how,  0  Lord ! 
hast  Thou  never  been  deceived  but  in  Thy  judgment  of  me  ? 
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Vhy  bast  Thon  put  under  a  bushel  the  light  whioh  should  have 
bwii  set  upon  a  candlesilok  ?  Why  host  Thou  hidden  in  Thy 
tent,  10  these  days  of  disorder  and  trouble  a  man  so  necessary 

to  the  world,  without  whom  thy  bishops  themselves  are  power- 
less?'* Notwithstaudiug  these  protestations  of  his  humility, 
St  Bernard  reoeiTod  a  posithre  order  to  repair  to  the  Council 
•TTioyes.  It  was  under  his  inspiration  that  the  venerable 
aesenbly  settled  the  difficulties  then  harassing  the  churdi 
of  France,  and  applied  to  the  reform  of  clerical  abases  a 
number  of  regulations  highly  extolled  by  contemporaneous 
Mthorsy  for  their  wisdom  and  emer^.  The  oonncii  then 
charged  the  holy  Abbot  of  Ohunranx  to  frame  a  constitution  for 
tbe  Order  of  Templars,  Hugh  de  "PtLynBy  the  founder  of  the 
order,  had  come  to  the  council  for  that  express  purpose.  The 
raio  given  him  by  St.  Bernard,  with  the  approval  of  the  Far 
then,  consisted  of  seventy-two  articles,  which  afterward  under- 
went various  modifications  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
order.  The  foflowing  points  seem  to  be  nearest  to  the  primi> 
tivc  rulo :  "Inordinary  times,  the  knights  shall  assist  at  the 
^viiole  of  the  divine  otiice,  day  and  night.  Should  military  ser« 
rice  render  this,  attendance  impossible,  they  shall  say  thirteen 
FaietB  for  matins,  seven  for  each  of  the  little  hoars,  and  nine 
or  vespers.  They  may  eat  flesh-meat  three  times  a  week ;  on 
ninday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  ;  on  the  remaining  four  days 
iiey  shall  abstain  from  the  use  of  meat;  and  on  Friday  they 
hall  use  neither  eggs  nor  milk.  At  the  death  of  any  member, 
yr  forty  days  after  his  decease  his  share  shall  be  given  to  some 
oor  man.  Each  knight  may  keep  three  horses  and  an  esquire 
I  Ills  service,  Theyai'e  Ibrbiddento  iiuut  either  boast  or  bird, 
m  the  day  of  their  reception,  they  shall  make  the  following 
>w  :  T  promise  to  defend,  by  word  and  deed,  and  to  uphold, 
;  iht  lisk  of  my  life,  each  and  every  dogma  of  the  Catholic 
tih.  I  promise  obedienee  to  the  Grand  Master  of  the  order, 
id  .suJ)iiiission  to  the  statutes  of  our  blessed  Father  Beruard. 
are  ready  to  go  and  tight  beyond  the  seas,  whenever  necessity 
ay  require.   I  will  never  ily  b^ore  three  unbelievers..  I 
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promise  to  observe  perfect  eontineiice.    So  help  me  God,  and 

His  Holy  Gospels !"  Had  the  Templars  always  remaiDed  true 
to  the  spirit  of  their  rule  and  to  the  words  of  their  oath,  bi?- 
txjry  would  never  have  been  called  upon  to  record  the  bloody 
catastrophe  which  put  an  end  to  their  order. 

9.  While  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  were  thus  safely 
guided  by  the  influence  of  St.  Bernard,  St.  Otho,  bishop  of 
Bamberg,  was  prea'ching  the  gospel  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
and  converting  the  people  of  Pomerania  to  the  true  faith. 
The  holy  bishop  had,  at  the  instigation  of  Pope  Calixtus  11., 
made  a  first  attempt  to  plant  the  gospel  there^  after  the  vic- 
tory won  by  Boleslas,  duke  of  Poland.  Bnt  the  people  of 
Pomerania,  like  all  the  other  northern  nations,  were  deeply 
rooted  in  their  attachment  to  the  traditions  of  their  idolatrous 
worship.  Otho  was  accordingly  sent  by  Pope  Hononus  II.  to 
make  another  attempt  at  their  conversion.  His  sojourn  among 
them  was  marked  by  the  miracles  of  the  first  Apostles ;  he  re- 
kindled tiie  light  of  faith  in  the  hearts  where  it  had  long  been 
dead ;  sowed  its  seeds  in  the  soil  which  had  not  yet  received 
t;  founded  an  episcopal  see  in  the  city  of  Woiiiu  ;  established 
flourishing  churches  in  Piritz,  Stettin  and  Camin;  baptized 
their  duke,  Wratislas,  and  died  in  1130,  with  the  title  of 
Apostle  of  Pomerania,  well  deserved  by  long  and  zealous  labor 
May  the  country  watered  by  his  tears  and  sweat,  though  now 
•  wandering  far  from  Catholic  unity,  return  once  more  to  the 
faith  of  its  fathers,  and  to  the  source  from  Avhich  that  faith  was 
brought  to  them !  In  Spain,  Alphonso  VI,,  called  the  Great, 
king  of  Castile,  ended  his  long  reign  and  a  series  of  brilliant  vic- 
tories over  the  Moors,  in  1109.  His  son-in-law,  Alphonso  II., 
the  Battle-Giver,  king  of  Aragon  and  Navarre,  gained  numer- 
ous triumphs  against  the  Moravid  dynasty  from  the  shores  of 
Morocco  ;  but,  being  defeated  in  the  last  battle,  at  Fraga,  ho 
died  of  grief  in  1134.  The  French  crusaders  and  the  knights 
of  the  new  military  orders  contributed  largely  to  the  sueoess 
of  the  Christians,  in  these  two  reigns  and  those  which  imme- 
diately followed.   Alphonso  YU.,  of  Aragon,  profited  of  a 
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season  of  civil  dissension  among  the  Saracens  to  push  on  the 
coarse  of  conquest,  which  was  checked  only  by  his  death 
(a.  p.  1154),  and  by  the  appearance  of  the  Mohad  dynasty, 
whieli  took  the  place  of  the  fallen  Moravides.   The  Pontificate 

of  Honorius  II.  drew  to  a  peaceful  close  in  the  midst  of  events 
fruitful  of  good  to  the  Chureli.  The  Pontiff  died  in  Rome,  on 
the  14th  of  February,  1130,  after  a  reign  of  five  years. 

§  III.  PoNTiFiCATB  OP  Innocent  II.  (February  17,  a.  p.  1130-^ 

September  24,  1143). 

10.  Honorius  II.  was  surcecdod  by  Gregory,  cardinal- 
deacon  of  the  title  of  St.  Angelo.  The  new  Pope  made  a  long 
resistance :  in  a  vDice  choked  by  sobs  and  tears,  he  protested 
that  he  was  unworthy  of  a  station  so  exalted.  ^  We  call  you 
not  to  enjoy  honor/'  replied  the  cardinals,  ^'but  to  brave 
threatening  dangers  rather."  Gregory  "was  at  length  obliged 
to  yield  ;  ho  was  clothed  in  the  Pontifical  altire,  and  entlironed 
in  the  Lateran  basilica,  under  the  name  of  Innocent  11.  (Feb- 
maty  17,  a.  d.  1130).  On  the  same  day,  Peter  de  Leone,  of  a 
recently  converted  Jewish  family,  whose  wealth  commanded 
great  inflnence  in  Rome,  was  elected  by  some  dissenting  car- 
dinals ;  he  seized  St.  Peter's  church  by  armed  force,  stripped 
it  of  all  its  wealth,  and  was  crowned  by  his  partisans,  with 
the  title  of  Anacletus  II.  To  the  scandal  given  by  his  schism, 
the  antipope  added  that  of  a  deprayed  and  infamous  life.  He 
had  the  boldness  to  notify  all  the  Christian  sovereigns  of 
his  election.  He  said  in  his  letter  to  Louis  of  France :  ^  We 
can,  with  justice,  bear  this  witness  in  faror  of  the  Galilean 
church  :  she  has  never  been  infected  either  with  heresy  or 
schism."  Franco  accepted  the  well-deserved  praise,  but  rejected 
him  who  uttered  it»  because  he  was  an  intruder.  By  acknowl* 
edging  him,  she  would  already  have  made  herself  unworthy 
9f  his  encomium.  The  venerable  St.  Hugh,  bishop  of  Grenoble, 
was  foreiuost  in  proving  his  fidelity  to  the  Holy  See,  by  ex- 
Qouununicating  the  antipope  in  the  Council  of  Puy,  and  pro- 
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claiming  the  lawful  election  of  Innoceiit  IL  St.  I^orbert^ 
archbishop  of  Magdebarg,  did  the  same  in  QenuKoj,  Lonia 
convoked  a  national  conncil  at  Etampes,  that  the  bishope  migbt 

decide  the  question  of  the  two  authorities.  The  prelates  left 
the  important  decipion  to  St.  Bernard.  After  a  mature  exami- 
nation of  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  Abbot  of  Chiirvaux  declared 
that  Innocent  II.  was  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  Vicar  of  Jeans 
Christ,  the  lawful  successor  of  St.  Peter.  All  the  bishops  of 
the  council  agreed  in  his  decision;  a  solemn  Te  Deum  was 
chjiutod  in  thanksgiving;  the  king,  the  nobk'S,  bishops  and 
abbots  subscribed  to  the  election  of  Innoceut^  and  promised 
obedience  to  him. 

11.  Still  Peter  de  Leone  did  not  desist  from  his  revolt  and 
sdiism ;  he  was  master  of  Rome  and  treated  it  as  a  conquered 
city.  Innocent  was  compelled  to  leave.  He  turned  toward 
the  chores  of  France,  where  he  was  received  with  the  most 
distinguished  honor  by  Louis,  under  whose  reign  five  Popes 
fluooessively  sought  a  home  in  the  faithful  realm,  which  Baro- 
nius  calls  the  haven  that  shelters  St  Peter^s  bark  from  the 
storm."  The  august  fugitive,  unlike  his  rival,  had  neither 
arms  nor  wealth :  "  But,"  says  an  annalist,  he  had  St.  Ber- 
nard, who  was  alo!io  worth  whole  armies."  The  Abbot  of 
Clairvaux  came  to  place  all  the  resources  of  his  mind  and  cha]> 
acter,  and  his  boundless  influence^  at  the  service  the  SoTe«- 
reign  Pontiff.  Innocent  sent  hun  to  Ronen,  to  confirm  the 
King  of  En^andf  wavering  between  the  two  obediences. 
"  Prince,"  asked  St.  Bernard  of  the  monarch,  ^<  what  do  you 
fear  in  submitting  to  Innocent  ?"  "  I  fear,"  replied  the  king, 
"  that  I  may  commit  a  sin."  "  If  that  be  your  only  obstacle/' 
ssid  the  saiftt^  set  your  mind  at  rest.  Think  of  the  means 
by  which  you  may  satisfy  the  justice  of  God  for  your  other 
faults ;  this  one  I  take  npon  myself."  Henry  was  satisfied ; 
he  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Innocent  II.,  came  to 
Chartrei?,  where  the  l^ontifT  then  was,  and,  throwing  himBelf  at 
his  feet,  promised  filial  obedience  in  his  own  and  his  people's 
name.    Lothaire>  king  of  Germany^  begged  the  Pope  to  visit 
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liift  kingdom.    Innooeat  yielded  to  bis  prayer,  and  came  to 

X.it'gt',  where  a  eouucil  had  brought  together  all  the  bishops  of 
tlie  country  (a.  t>.  IIBI).  At  the  PontifT's  approach,  Lothaire 
adva&cedon  foot  to  meet  him,  and  led  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  to 
show  the  world  how  great  is  the  father  of  kingB  and  of  all 
Chrutiaii  nations.  The  kings  of  Castile  and  of  Anigon  also 
sent  their  profeiiision  of  fidelity  to  the  authority  of  the  legiti- 
mate Pope. 

12.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  Innocent  found  the  whole  city 
thrown  into  a  state  of  emotion  by  a  splendid  miracle  lately 
wrought  through  the  intercession  of  St.  Qenevieve,  and  which 

\Ye  ordered  to  be  yearly  commemorated.    The  capital  of  France 
was  deaohited  by  the  fearful  disease  known  as  the  Sacred  Fire 
(a.  d.  1130).  Stephen  de  Senlis,  bishop  of  Paris,  ordered  fasts 
and  prayers  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Heaven.   Still  the  plagae 
fDcreased.    The  sufferers  came  in  such  vast  crowds  to  the  cathe* 
aru\,  to  beg  the  help  of  the  Mother  of  God,  that  the  canons 
could  with  difficulty  celebrate  the  divine  office.     The  whole 
dty  was  sunk  in  the  gloom  of  death.    Stephen  remembered 
that  St.  Genevieve  had  often  resoned  the  city  of  Paris  from 
threatening  calamities.   He  accordingly  appointed  a  day  for  a 
general  procession,  in  wliich  the  relics  of  the  lowly  shepherdess 
of  Nanlcrre  shoui«l  he  burne  through  the  streets  of  the  city  to 
the  interior  of  the  cathedral.    On  the  appointed  day  the  wholo 
population  thronged  around  the  shrine  of  its  patroness.  The 
procession  could  hardly  push  its  way  through  the  dense  masses 
lUuv  crowded  its  passnge.     Tliree  hundred  plague-stricken 
wretches  had  been  carried  into  tlie  cathedral;  as  the  shrine 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  sacred  edifice,  they  all  instaTitly 
rose  up  in  fnli  health  and  vigor.    The  piUared  vaults  of  the 
great  temple  shook  with  the  loud  and  joyful  acclamations 
of  the  grateful  people;  the  wliole  vast  throng,  in  prostrate 
adoration,  brnkt"  forth  into  solemn  hymns  of  gratitude  and 
a^Quraiion.  '  1.*  t  no  one,*'  says  the  ch|:onicler  of  the  miracu« 
lous  event,    cast  a  doubt  upon  our  narrative  for  we  do  not 
what  we  heardi  but  what  we  ourself  saw  and  handled.** 
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The  memory  of  this  prodigy  is  handed  down  to  the  remotest 
posterity  by  that  testimonial  of  the  city's  gratitude,  the  church 
of  Stb.  Genetieye  DE8  Ardents. 

13.  On  the  19th  of  Octoher,  1131,  the  Pope  opened  a  council 
ill  the  church  of  St.  l{(!migius,  cat  Rheims  ;  tliii  teen  archbishops 
with  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  bishi^j.s,  from  all  parts  of  the 
Christian  world,  had  met  to  make  a  solemn  aeknowledgraeat  of 
obedience  to  the  legitimate  successor  of  St.  Peter.  When  the 
censures  already  hurled  against  the  antipope  Anacletus  had 
been  renewed,  King  Louis  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  assem* 
bly,  ascended  the  dais  upon  which  the  Pontifical  throne  had 
been  raised,  and  kissed  the  feet  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
after  which  he  took  a  seat  at  hi?  5:ide.  It  was  but  a  short  time 
since  his  eldest  son.  Prince  Philip,  had  met  a  sudden  death. 
The  afflicted  father,  in  a  tone  of  heart-broken  grief,  and  with 
tearful  eyes,  spoke  to  the  bishops  on  the  subject,  pouring  forth 
the  sorrow  of  his  heart  in  a  few  vvurds,  but  with  a  pathos  that 
drew  tears  from  every  eye.  Touched  by  his  deep  grief,  Inno- 
cent turned  to  tho.  bereaved  monarch :  "  Great  king,''  he  said, 
the  Lord  tries  Ilis  most  faithful  servants  by  adversity.  This 
He  does  in  His  mercy,  lest  man,  created  to  His  image,  should 
too  fondly  love  the  land  of  his  exile  and  forget  his  true  country. 
He  has  snatched  from  you  a  son  worthy  of  all  your  love  and 
regret ;  but  He  has  taken  him  in  the  age  of  innocence  and  of 
the  most  winning  virtues,  to  crown  him  with  glory  in  the 
abode  of  the  blessed :  '  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 
You  have  doubtless  wept  this  cruel  loss.  David  too,  that 
model  of  kings,  shed  bitter  tears  during  the  illness  of  hii 
beloved  child.  ]>ut  if  God  has  taken  from  you  a  son  who  shall 
reign  with  Him  in  Heaven,  lie  has  left  you  others  to  reign  after 
yon  here  on  earth.  In  this  thought,  great  prince,  you  should 
find  consolation,  and  console  us  too— poor,  wandering  strangera, 
driven  from  our  church,  banished  from  our  native  land.  You 
have  already  done  so  :  you  were  the  first  to  welcome  us  to  your 
realm  for  the  love  of  God  and  of  His  blessed  Apostle  St.  Peter. 
May  the  same  God  repay  you  with  an  imperishable  home  in 
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tiiat  Heavenly  JeruBalem,  where  parting  and  tears  shall  he  no 
more^  where  reigns  a  happiness  undying,  nnaUoyed!"  The 
Pope  then  appointed  the  following  day  for  the  coronation  of 
the  yoong  Prince  Lonis  VII.,  then  abont  ten  years  of  age. 
*^0n  thjit  day,"  says  a  contemporary  chronicler,  "the  sun 
Beeiiicd  to  shine  with  unwonted  brightness ;  the  heavens 
seemed  to  have  put  on  their  serenest  aspect  to  deck  the  festal 
day,  to  console  the  bitter  grief  of  the  king,  and  justify  all  the 
hopes  of  the  French  monarchy."  Robed  in  fall  Pontifical 
attire,  surrounded  by  the  officers  of  his  court  and  the  prelates 
ot  the  council,  the  Popr  r  imc  forth  from  the  church  of  St. 
Ilemigius,  leading  the  youtiiful  prince  hy  the  hand.  They  thus 
proceeded  to  the  metropolitan  church  of  N6tre-Dame,  where 
the  king,  escorted  by  his  nobles  and  barons,  awaited  their  arri^ 
Tal.  The  festive  gladness  of  the  day  and  the  sad  remembrance 
of  his  recent  loss  struggled  for  mastery  in  Louis's  heart ;  his 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  The  Pontiff  led  the  young  prince 
to  the  altar;  there,  receiving  the  holy  ampulla^  he  anointed  the 
new  king  with  the  oil  used  by  St.  Remigius  in  the  baptism  of 
Cloris^  while  the  assembled  clergy,  and  lords,  and  the  whole 
multitude  filled  the  great  cathedral  with  the  cry:  ^'NoSll 
Noel !  Long  live  Louis  VL !  Long  live  Louis  VII. !"  (October 
25th,  A.  L).  11 

14.  The  Catholic  world  recognized  Innocent  11.  as  rightful 
Pastor  of  the  Church.  With  all  his  power  and  the  influence 
of  his  wealth,  Anacletus  could  rally  about  his  standard  only 
Bogcr,  duke  of  Sicily,  and  William,  count  of  Poitou  and  duke 

of  Aquitaine.  Roger  was  entitled  to  the  ducal  coronet;  he 
was  ambitions  to  wear  the  royal  crown.  The  antipope  cravo 
him  the  hand  of  his  sister,  added  to  his  domain  the  principuiity 
of  Capua  and  the  lordship  of  Naples,  and  granted  him  the  title 
which  80  flattered  his  yanity.  These  concessions  Roger  repaid 
by  recognizing  the  authority  of  the  antipope.  Far  difierent 
was  the  example  given  at  the  .>iume  period,  by  ilaymond  IV., 
count  of  Barcelona.  Tic  had  married  the  lioiross  of  R:lniIIii^o^^, 
king  of  Aragon,  and  on  becoming  master  of  the  kingdom^  by 
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the  withdrawal  of  that  monarch  to  the  seclusion  of  religious 
life,  he  always  refused  to  take  the  royal  title  or  the  crown.   "  T 
was  born  a  count,"  said  he, "  and  am  no  better  than  my  fathers. 
I  would  rather  be  the  first  among  counts  than  hardly  seventh 
among  kings."    Roger  of  Sicily  lacked  the  same  lofty  senti- 
ments ;  he  had  bartered  his  conscience  for  the  empty  privilege 
of  wearing  a  crown.    William,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  was  drawn 
into  the  schism  by  Gerard,  bishop  of  Angouleme,  whose  un- 
worthy conduct  had  compelled  Innocent  to  withdraw  his  title 
and  dignity  of  Apostolic  legate  in  France.    Ambition  on  the 
one  hand,  resentment  on  the  other,  gave  two  allies  to  the  cause 
of  Anacletus ;  but  these  isolated  forces  were  powerless  against 
the  universality  of  the  whole  Catholic  world.    The  emperor  of 
Constantinople  and  the  Latin  princes  of  Palestine  had  sent  their 
professions  of  submission  and  fidelity  to  Innocent  II.  The 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  strong  in  this  support,  determined  to  set  out 
for  Italy.    Lothaire,  king  of  Germany,  promised  to  follow  him 
with  an  army,  to  reinstate  him  in  Rome,  and  expel  the  antipope. 
Before  leaving  France,  Innocent  wished  to  visit  the  monastery 
of  Clairvaux,  whose  holy  abbot  had  done  so  much  in  his  be- 
half.   "  The  poor  of  Jesus  Christ,"  says  a  chronicler,  "  received 
Ilis  Vicar  with  the  fondest  affection.    They  went  forth  to  meet 
him,  not  in  purple  and  silk ;  they  bore  no  choir  books,  covered 
with  gold  and  gems ;  but,  clothed  in  their  coarse  garb,  they 
walked  in  procession,  with  downcast  eyes,  behind  their  modest 
wooden  cross,  piously  reciting  psalms  and  sacred  hymns."  As 
he  stood  upon  one  of  the  hills  that  hem  in  the  valley  of  Clacir- 
vaux,  the  Pope  broke  forth  into  the  exclamation :  Quam 
pulchra  tabernacula  tua,  Jacob,  et  tentoria  tua,  Israel !"  *  His 
visit  was  a  festival  for  the  fervent  religious.    "  All  rejoiced  in 
-he  Lord,"  says  the  same  pious  annalist;  "but  the  solemnity 
consisted  in  great  virtues,  not  in  sumptuous  feasting.  The 
bread,  instead  of  pure  vvheaten  flour,  was  made  of  flour  which 
still  showed  its  original  proportion  of  bran.    If,  by  chance, 


*  How  beautiful  are  thj  taberuaclod,  0  Jaoob^       thj  fetnta,  0  Israel  I"— Numb.  xxiv.  6. 
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ly  tisk  was  scut  to  the  monasteryi  it  was  set  before  the  Pope> 
.0  be  seun  rather  than  eaten." 

15.  loBocent  IL  tore  St.  Bernard  from  his  loved  retreat 

and  took  him  to  Rome.  The  journey  of  the  Sovereign  PontilF, 
aiid  the  illusi  rions  abbot  was  a  triuiiiplKil  march.  The  cities 
of  Lomhardy  poured  out  their  population  to  greet  St.  Bernard 
M  he  passed.  Bishops  disputed  the  honor  of  yielding  him  their 
thitmes.  Pisa  and  Qenoa  had  long  been  at  variance ;  the  man 
of  God  appears ;  the  soldiers  break  their  weapons  and  throw  the 
fragments  at  his  fr^ct.  "Never  shall  I  forget  thcc,"  wrote  St. 
Bernard  to  the  city  of  Genoa ;  "  pious  people,  noble  nutiouyillus- 
trioos  city !  Morning,  noon  and  nighty  I  preached  the  word  of 
God ;  and  your  affectionate  piety  always  brought  you  in  crowds 
to  listen.  I  brought  peace  among  you ;  and  as  you  were 
her  children,  our  jtr'aco  hath  rpsted  upon  you.  I  sowed  and 
reaped  at  the  same  time ;  I  brought,  as  the  fruit  of  my  harvest, 
the  hope  of  home  to  the  banished ;  freedom  to  wretched  cap- 
tives; dread  to  enemies ;  confusion  to  schismatics ;  in  fine,  glory 
to  the  Church  and  joy  to  the  Christian  world."  Lothaire  met 
the  [\>[ie  near  Treviso  and  accompanied  him  on  his  way  to 
liome,  while  a  fleet  of  Genoese  and  Pisan  ships  appeared  be- 
fore Civita  Yecchia  and  took  possession  of  the  whole  coast  in 
tbe  name  of  the  legitimate  Pontiff.  At  length,  on  the  1st  of 
May,  A.  D.  1133,  Innocent  II.  made  his  solemn  entry  into  the 
Lateran  basilica,  amid  the  enthusiastic  greetings  of  a  {n^ople 
mad  with  joy.  The  antipope  had  shut  himself  up  with  his  hire- 
lings, in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  where  it  was  not  deemed  worth 
while  to  attack  him.  Lothaire  II.  and  his  queen,  Rtchilda,  re- 
ceived the  imperial  crown  at  the  hands  of  Innocent  II.  The 
rope,  on  this  occasion,  granted  to  the  new  emperor,  in  consider* 
ation  of  a  yeai  ly  tril^iite,  the  freehold  or  the  u.se  of  the  estates 
bestowed  by  the  Countess  Matilda  upon  the  lloman  Chuich. 
This  grant  aflerward  gave  rise  to  fresh  troubles  between  tho 
Holy  See  and  the  empire ;  it  was  accordingly  revoked  by  the 
succeeding  Popes,  who  again  entered  nj»ori  the  possession  of  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter.    St.  Bernard  had^  in  the  mean  time. 
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been  sent  ou  a  misision  of  peace,  to  Conrad,  duke  of  Suabia, 
and  Frederick,  duke  of  Francoiiia,  still  in  arms  agaiost  their 
lawful  sovereign,  Lothaire.  By  the  mediation  of  the  holy  ab- 
bot, the  two  princes  were  led  to  make  due  submission  to  the 
emperor.  Frederick  appeared  in  the  Diet  of  Bamberg  (a.  d. 
1135),  to  swear  fealty  and  homage  ;  in  the  course-  of  the  same 
year,  Conrad  publicly  renounced  the  royal  title,  at  Mnlhansen, 
and  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  Loihaire,  The  emperor  re- 
stored them  to  their  former  possessions,  honored  Conrad  with 
the  rank  of  standard-bearer  of  the  empire,  and  with  the  first 
place  below  the  imperial  throne.  The  Church  and  the  empire 
were  now  restored  to  peace,  through  the  mild  and  winniug 
power  of  St.  Bernard. 

16.  The  lowly  monk  whose  genius  had  achieved  these  great 
results,  once  more  sought  his  beloved  retreat  of  Glairvaux. 
But  his  season  of  rest  was  short  After  the  departure  of  Lo- 
thaire,  with  his  foro'es,  the  troops  of  the  antipo])e  again  took  pos- 
session of  Rome.  Innocent  II.  thought  proper  to  yield  to  the 
storm;  ho  willulrew  to  Pisa,  where  he  convoked  a  council  of 
the  bishops  of  Spain,  Italy,  France  and  Germany,  hoijing  thus 
to  crush  the  schism,  by  the  union  of  the  four  great  European 
powers  in  the  same  obedience.  He  sent  for  St  Bernard,  whose 
presence  seemed  indispensable  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church. 
The  saintly  abbot,  as  usual,  was  the  life  of  the  council,  which 
was  opened  on  the  30th  of  May,  a.  d.  1134.  "He  was  pres- 
ent in  every  session,"  says  his  biographer.  "He  was  revered 
by  all,  and  the  bishops  were  often  seen  thronging  his  door. 
It  was  not  pride  that  barred  his  doors  against  those  who  wai^ 
ed  long  to  see  him ;  it  was  the  multitude  of  those  who  daily 
came  to  consult  him;  and  thus,  in  spite  of  his  humility,  he 
seemed  clothed  with  all  the  power  of  the  Pope."  Peter  de 
Leone  was  solemnly  excommunicated  and  his  abettors  deposed 
without  hope  of  reinstatement.  St.  Bernard  waA  next  sent  to 
Milan,  to  recall  that  city  from  its  adherence  to  the  schism. 
The  arrivnl  of  the  servant  of  God  threw  the  whole  city  info 
commotion,    -^sobles  and  burghers,  rich  and  poor,  all  came  ioi  ih 
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to  mrot  him,  leavinn' the  city  untenanted.    They  pressed  al)oat 
him  wllh  transports  of  joy;  they  threw  themselves  dowa  to 
kiss  kia  feet,  and  drew  the  threads  from  hia  garments,  as  pre* 
dons  relies.   Their  faith  was  rewarded  by  miracles.   The  sick, 
on  being  brought  to  the  saint,  recovered  their  health.  The 
pious  throng  would  stand  all  day  at  the  door  of  the  lodgings 
which  had  heen  assigned  him  in  the  municipal  palace  ;  the  saint, 
to  satisfy  their  insatiiiblo  oagerness,  was  obliged  to  appear  from 
time  to  time  at  the  windows  of  his  apartment,  and  there  he 
raised  his  hands  and  blessed  the  multitade.    The  success  of  his 
nnssion  coald  not,  then,  be  doubtful.   Even  before  he  had  enter* 
ed  within  it5  walls,  the  city  was  converted,  the  people  were  cry- 
inn  al<ni(l :     Lons:  live  Innocent  II. !  Long  live  Bernard  !"  Of 
all  the  wonders  dis])layed  on  this  memorable  occasion,  by  far 
the  greatest  was  the  life  of  the  holy  abbot.    Worn  out  by  aus- 
terities and  by  more  than  human  labors,  his  frail  and  languid 
body  seemed  always  on  the  point  of  yielding,  and  yet  it  was 
ever  renewed  by  a  continued  miracle,  under  the  influence  of  di- 
vine Providence,  which  used  him  as  an  instrument  to  rule  the 
destinies  of  the  Church  and  of  empires.    Compelled  to  Oy  from 
Milan,  where  the  people  would  have  raised  him,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, to  the  archiepiscopal  throne,  he  successively  passed  through 
Favia  and  Cremona,  where  he  met  with  the  same  triumphal 
reception.    Having  ended  his  mission  in  Lombardy,  he  recross* 
ed  tilt'  Alps.     *  The  herdsmen,"  says  the  religious  who  accom- 
panied him,  and  who  afterward  hecanie  his  biographer,  "  came 
down  from  their  mountain-homes  to  look  upon  his  face  and  ask 
his  blessing.   Then  scaling  the  rugged  clifis,  they  went  back  to  ' 
their  flocks,  rejoicing  that  they  had  seen  him,  and  proudly  told 
how  the  man  of  God  had  raised  his  hands  in  blessing  over  them.*' 
17.  The  Duke  of  Aquitaine  still  stubboi  aly  held  to  the  ^^cliisni; 
and  was  the  only  French  lord  now  favorable  to  the  autipope. 
St.  Bernard  went  to  meet  him  at  Parthenay  (a.  d.  1135).  After 
a  fruitless  conference,  the  saint  determined  to  ha^e  recourse  to 
other  weapons.  When  he  went,  as  usual,  on  the  following  day,  to 
celebrate  the  Holy  Mysteries  in  the  church,  all  the  orthodox 
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faithful  followed  him  into  the  sacred  edifice ;  the  duke  aud  the 
other  schismatics  remained  without.  A  moment  after  the  con- 
secration,  the  holy  abbot,  moved  by  a  divine  inspiration,  hold- 
ing the  Sacred  Host  upon  the  paten,  advanced  with  it  to  the 

door,  Aviiore  the  duke  was  stmdinpr.    liaising  up  the  body  of 
the  Lord,  iiernard  said:  "We  have  entreated  you,  and  you 
havo'despised  our  pni  vers.    Behold,  now,  the  Son  of  the  Virgin 
comes  to  you^  the  Chief  and  Lord  of  the  Church  you  perse- 
cute !    Behold  year  Judge,  at  Whose  name  every  knoe  is  bent 
in  heaven,  on  earth,  ami  in  hell!    Your  Judge,  into  Whose 
hands  your  soul  must  one  day  fall  !    Will  you  despise  Iliia, 
too?    Will  YOU  despise  Him  as  you  have  despised  Hi>  ser- 
vants r    While  he  spoke  these  words,  the  countenance  of  Ber- 
nard was  clothed  with  angelic  majesty;  all  who  beheld  the 
solemn  scene  were  moved  to  tears ;  the  duke  himself  fell  pros- 
trate in  the  dust.    IJernard,  touching  him  with  liis  foot,  b.ule 
him  ri>:c,  and  added,  pointing  to  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers  :  There 
is  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  whom  you  drove  from  his  seo  because 
of  his  adherence  to  the  true  PontiiT    Go  and  be  reconciled 
with  him ;  give  him  the  kiss  of  peace.    Restore  union  in  your 
stafps,  and  join,  with  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  in  submission 
to  the  Sovereign  PontiiT,  Innocent  J  i.'*    The  duke  obeyed ;  the 
Catholic  bishops  were  reinstated  in  their  sees,  and  peace  was 
restored  to  Aquitaine.   Gerard,  bishop  of  Angoulfimey  whose 
ambition  had  given  rise  to  the  schism,  died  suddenly  at  aboot 
the  same  period.    With  him  jicrished  the  last  symptoms  of  di- 
vision, .'ind  there  was  no  longer  a  single  province  in    rauce  that 
was  not  true  to  the  authority  of  Innocent  II. 

18.  In  St.  Bernard's  career,  each  new  success  was  but  an 
occasion  for  increasing  still  the  list  of  his  triumphs.  The  happy 
issue  ol  hi.s  mi.'^.^ion  to  William  of  At^uiiaine  determined  the 
Pope  to  use  his  resisliess  mediation  with  Roger,  duke  of 
Sicily.  St.  Bernard  crossed  the  Alps,  a  third  time,  in  a,  d. 
1136,  the  year  marked  by  the  death  of  King  Louis  in  France^ 
and  of  Henry  11.  in  England.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  had 
juol  led  his  army  into  Italy,  resolved  to  strike  with  the  last 
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degree  of  severity,  to  extinguish  the  schism  in  the  blood  of  its 
authors.    The  presence  of  St.  Bernard,  however,  gave  a* new 
torn  to  liis  projects ;  and  the  struggle  ended  in  one  of  those 
peaoefol  triumphs  which  marked  the  steps  of  the  Abbot  of 
Clairvaax.    The  man  of  God,  accompanied  by  two  cardinals, 
jn**t  the  Duk(  of  Sicily  Jit  Snlerno.    The  celebrated  Cardinal 
Peter  of  Pisa,  who  favored  tiie  cause  of  the  antipope,  was 
charged  by  Roger  to  answer  St.  Bernard's  arguments,  in  a  pub- 
lie  couference.   It  was  a  splendid  sight  to  see  these  well- 
natched  combatants  break  lances  in  the  polemical  lists ;  on  the 
one  hand,  the  most  learned  cardinal  of  the  day,  in  civil  and 
cauoa  law ;  on  the  other,  the  holy  monk  whose  eloquence  and 
persuasive  power  swayed  the  multitude  and  controlled  Europe ! 
Peter  of  Pisa  spoke  first  in  favor  of  Anacletus.    "  I  know  your 
talents  and  learning/'  replied  St  Bernard^    and  I  would  to 
God  you  had  always  used  them  in  behalf  of  the  right !  Then 
would  you  be  resistless.    Then  might  we,  poor  desertrmonk, 
better  fitted  to  till  the  ground  than  to  hold  disputations, 
keep  the  silence  which  becomes  us ;  such  would  even  now  be 
our  course,  were  not  the  sacred  cause  of  faith,  the  peace  of  the 
Church,  and  the  repose  of  the  world  imperilled  by  the  schism 
of  Peter  de  Leone.    There  is  but  one  ark  of  salvation,  ju^  as 
at  the  time  of  the  deluge  there  was  but  one  ark  of  Noah.  In 
our  days  a  new  one  has  been  built;  and  since  there  are  now 
two,  of  necessity  one  of  them  must  be  doomed  to  perish.  If, 
then,  the  ark  of  Peter  de  Leone  be  the  ark  of  God,  as  you  pre- 
tend, the  ark  of  Innocent  most  be  false  and  devoted  to  de- 
struction.   But  then  all  the  churches  of  the  East  and  West  will 
perish  with  it — France,  (jermauy,  Spain,  England,  the  i'arlhest 
i*<les,  the  remotest  realms.    The  religious  orders  of  the  Canial- 
doli,  the  Carthusians,  of  Ciuny,  Grandmont,  Citeaux,  and  Pre- 
monti*^ — ^that  countless  multitude  of  God's  servants,  must  be  en- 
gulfed in  the  same  universal  wreck  I   Of  all  the  princes  of  the 
earth,  B^ger  of  Sicily  alone  has  entered  the  ark  of  Peter  de 
Leone  ;  all  the  rest,  then,  mu?t  be  lost;  all,  savo  Roger.  Roger 
only  shall  be  saved.    Uod  lor  bid  that  the  religioa  ol  the  whole 
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nnivcrse  should  jjerish,  while  the  ambition  of  a  Peter  de  Leone, 
whose  srnndalous  h'fo  and  conduct  are  known  to  the  world,  ob- 
tains the  kingdom  of  Heaven !"  At  these  words,  uttered  with 
his  usual  huming  eloquence,  the  crowded  audience  broke  out 
into  loud  applause.  From  all  breasts  burst  forth  the  simultane- 
ous cry  :  Long  live  Innocent  IT.,  the  lawful  Pope!*'  Then 
drawing  near  to  Peter  of  Pisa,  the  holy  abbot  took  his  hand ; 

If  you  will  believe  me,"  he  said,  "  we  shall  together  enter  the 
ark  of  salvation."  Grace  had  done  its  work  in  the  heart  of  the 
learned  cardinal,  subdued  by  the  eloquence  of  St.  Bernard ; 
and  a  few  days  later,  Peter  of  Pisa  laid  at  the  feet  of  Innocent 
II.  his  profession  of  obedience  and  fidelity.  Roger  still  wa- 
vered. He  was  bound  to  the  party  of  Anacletus  by  ties  of 
interest,  stronger  than  chains  of  the  hardest  iron.  But  the 
death  of  the  antipope,  which  occurred  on  the  IGth  of  January, 
1188,  dashed  the  last  hopes  of  the  schismatics.  They  strove 
in  vain  to  establish  a  succession  by  electing  a  shadow  of  a 
Pope,  who  took  the  name  of  Victor  IV.;  the  public  mind 
throughout  all  Southern  Italy  was  too  well  enlightened  on  the 
question  of  the  two  obediences,  and  unanimously  pronounced 
in  favor  of  Innocent  IL  The  usurper  himself  came  to 
St.  'Bernard,  during  the  night ;  the  saint  caused  him  to 
put  oir  the  Pontifical  vestments  which  he  had  worn  for  some 
days,  and  led  him  to  the  feet  of  the  Sovereign  PoutiiF.  The 
Vicar  of  Christ  received  the  wandering  sheep  with  kinduesst 
forgave  his  fault,  and  restored  him  to  the  communion  of 
the  Church  (May  29th,  a.  n.  1138).  The  schism  was  at  an 
end.  On  the  following  day,  St.  Bernard  wrote  to  Geofiiey, 
prior  of  C  laii  v.mx  :  On  the  octave  of  Pentecost,  a  day  of 
bieiiings  and  of  mercy,  God  granted  our  ])rayers  to  the 
full,  by  giving  back  union  to  the  Church  and  peace  to  Rome. 
On  that  day,  all  the  sons  of  Peter  de  Leone  humbled  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  and  swore  fidelity  to  him' as  his 
true  children.  Now  there  is  nothing  more  to  keep  me  here 
1  do  as  you  desire;  instead  of  saying:  I  o^i..!!  start;  I  .^ay 
now  :  I  start.  Yes>  I  set  out,  and  bear  with  me,  as  the  rewaid 
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of  my  long  absence,  the  victory  of  Christ  and  the  peace  of  the 
Church.  I  come  laden  with  the  fruit-  of  peace.  These  are 
kppy  tidings ;  but  the  facts  are  still  better.  Senseless  or  very 
impious  must  he  be  who  does  not  rejoice."  Witliia  five  days, 
the  Abbot  of  ClairTauz  was  quitting  Bome  for  the  last  timei 
tearing  himself  away  from  tlio  gratitude  and  tears  of  a  people 
who  prostrated  themselves  as  he  passed,  entreating  a  last  bless* 
ing  from  his  hand. 

19.  For  the  more  thorough  extirpation  of  all  the  disorders 
arising  from  the  schism,  Innocent  II.  convoked,  for  the  month  of 
April,  A.  D.  11^9,  the  tenth  general  council — ^tbe  second  Lateran. 
Never  before  bad  so  many  prelates  met  to  discuss  together  the 
interests  of  the  Catholic  world.  About  a  thousand  bishops  an- 
swered the  Pont  iff  s  call ;  among  them  were  noticed  the  Patri- 
archs of  Anliouh,  Aquileia  and  Gradi.  "  The  Pope,"  says  a 
contemporary  French  chronicler,  stood  in  the  midst  of  these 
prelates,  the  most  venerable  of  all,  as  well  by  his  majestic 
mien,  as  by  the  orades  which  flowed  from  his  lips."  The  Pon* 
tiff  opened  the  first  session  with  an  eloquent  address,  warning 
the  prelates  against  the  suggestions  of  a  false  compassion  or  of 
a  misplaced  esteem,  in  favor  of  the  schismatics.  "  Our  rule  of 
conduct,"  said  he,  ''must  be  that  of  St.  Augustine.  When 
there  is  question  of  those  raah  spirits  who  have  wilfully  broken' 
away  from  the  Catholic  Church  and  from  the  unity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  we  may  not  adduce  their  regular  lives  to  cloak  a  weak 
indulj^eiK'^).  Let  us,  then,  beware  of  leaving  their  baldness  un- 
punished, and  of  allowing  those  sacrilegious  men  the  peaceful 
enjoyment  of  violated  cauona  and  usurped  authority. '  All  the 
Fathers  of  the  council  expressed  their  assent  to  the  views  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  by  the  unanimous  cry :  *^  We  annul  the 
acts  of  Peter  de  Leone ;  let  those  he  has  ordained  be  degraded ; 
let  them  bi.'  deposed  who  were  consecrated  at  his  hands."  The 
^^(•iitence  was  executed.  All  the  bishops  present  in  the  coun- 
cil, who  had  favored  the  cause  of  the  antipope,  were  called  upon 
by  name ;  and  they  placed  it.  the  hands  of  Innocent  II.  their 
crosier,  pastoral  ring  and  pallium.   However,  the  Sovereiipi 
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Pontiff  restored  several  of  them  to  their  dignity,  Jimong  them 
Peter  of  Pisa,  in  whose  favor  St.  Bernard  had  specially  written 
to  the  Pope.  The  conncil  then  promulgated  thirty  canons  r  f 
discipline,  renewing,  for  the  most  part,  the  censures  already 
pronounced  against  the  usurpation  of  ecclesiastical  privileges 
by  secular  pnnces,  against  simony  and  clerical  incontinence. 
In  the  closing  session  the  Pope  fuhninated  a  sentence  of  ex- 
communication against  Roger,  duke  of  Sicily,  who  still  refused 
submission  to  the  Roman  Church  and  to  its  Head.  The  duke 
at  once  marched  from  Sicily,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  over- 
ran Apulia  with  conquering  arms.  All  the  cities  of  Southern 
Italy,  except  Troja  and  Bari,  submitted  to  his  power.  Inno- 
cent, meanwhile,  assembled  faithful  troops  and  marched  against 
the  enemy,  determined  to  stem  the  torrent  that  threatened 
Rome.  The  two  armies  met  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Cassino; 
but,  before  coming  to  an  engagement,  a  parley  was  held.  The 
conditions  of  a  treaty  of  peace  had  already  been  drawn  up, 
when,  in  contempt  of  all  international  law  and  of  plighted  faith, 
the  son  of  Roger  surprised  the  Pope  by  an  ambush,  and  took 
him  prisoner  (July  10,  1139).  Thus  was  Innocent  II.,  by  an 
unforeseen  mischance,  thrown  back  into  the  greatest  peril ;  the 
worst  fears  might  well  be  felt  for  the  peace  of  the  Church. 
Providence  ordered  otherwise.  Roger  dared  not  avail  himself 
of  his  triumph.  The  Pope,  though  in  chains,  seemed  to  him 
perhaps  more  formidable  than  unfettered  and  in  arms.  He  ac- 
cordingly resumed  with  his  august  captive  the  negotiations 
which  had  been  so  treacherously  broken  off.  The  chief  clauses 
of  the  treaty  were  that  the  Pope  should  grant  him  the  title  of 
King  of  Sicily,  the  duchy  of  Apulia  for  one  of  his  sons,  and  for 
the  other,  the  principality  of  Capua.  When  all  the  terms  had 
been  finally  concluded,  the  king  and  his  two  sons  threw  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  Innocent,  begged  his  forgiveness  for  the 
violence  inflicted  upon  him,  and  swore  to  be  ever  true  to  his 
authority.  The  treaty  was  signed  by  both  parties  on  the  25th 
of  July,  1139,  aud  the  Pope  made  it  known  to  the  whole 
CathoUc  world  by  a  bull,  stating  the  conditions  of  its  r.itifica- 
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20.  The  Pontificate  of  Innocent  II.  seemed  fated  to  fulfil, 
throughout,  the  prophecy  made  by  the  cardinals  at  its  openiDg. 
In  1140  the  war  of  investitures  threatened  to  revive  in  France, 
with  greater  violence  than  ever.   At  the  death  of  Alberic, 
srchbishop  of  Bourges,  Lonis  VIL  attempted  to  interfere  in 
the  electioii  and  lo  effect  the  promotion  of  a  cleric  whose  only 
recommendation  was  the  royal  favor.    The  chapter  deemed  the 
qualifiration  insufficient  and  elected  Peter  de  h,  Ch^tre,  whose 
lofty  virtue  fitted  him  for  the  eminent  dignity.   Louis  refused 
to  confirm  the  election.   Peter  de  la  Ohfttre  repaired  to  Rome ; 
the  Pope,  finding  his  election  canonical,  consecrated  him  with 
his  own  iianils,  and  sent  him  back  to  take  possession  of  his  dio- 
cese.   But  the  king  had  forbidden  that  Peter  should  be  received 
at  Boiirges,  or  in  any  other  part  of  his  realm.    The  proscribed 
prelate  found  a  home  at  the  court  of  Theobald,  count  of  Cham- 
pagne :  all  the  king's  domain  was  placed  under  interdict  and 
the  sentence  strictly  enforced.  These  troubles  were  complicated 
by  a  difhcuky  of  another  kind.    Ralph,  count  of  Vermandois, 
and  a  relative  of  tlie  king,  had  long  been  united  to  a  niece  of 
the  Count  of  Champagne ;  and  now  he  would  have  annulled  the 
contract,  on  some  groundless  pretext,  to  marrj  the  Princess 
Petronilla,  sister  of  Queen  Eleanor  of  Guienne.  He  found  three 
accommodating  bishops,  of  whom  one  was  his  own  brother ;  the 
others,  hi.s  creatures.    These  courtier-prelates  made  oath  that 
ther(^  existed  between  the  parties  a  relationship  within  the  iur- 
biddeu  degrees  of  kindred,  and  they  declared  the  marriage 
null.   Ralph  then  repudiated  the  niece  of  the  Count  of  Cham- 
pagne,  married  Petronilla,  and  thus  became  brother-in-law  to 
the  king.    Theobald  of  Champagne  and  the  holy  Abbot  of 
Clairvaux  both  appealed  to  tlie  Pope,  entreating  him  to  guard 
the  iianctity  of  the  marriage-tie  against  the  attempt  of  Ralph, 
as  he  upheld  the  independence  of  episcopal  elections  against 
the  encroachments  of  King  Louis  VII.   Innocent  directed  Car- 
dinal Yvo^  his  l^te  in  France,  to  excommunicate  the  Count 
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of  Vermandois,  and  renewed  the  interdict  alreadj"  laid  upoc 
the  whole  kingdom. 

21.  This  act  of  Apostolic  firmness  threw  the  whole  of  France 
into  a  state  of  consteniation.    The  efiecta  of  the  interdict-^ 
the  closed  churches^  the  deserted  altars,  the  absence  of  eccle* 
siastical  ceremonies,  the  privation  of  the  sacraments,  granted 
only  in  extremis.  Christian  burial  unhallowed  by  religions  rite 
— struck  terror  into  the  heart  of  a  people  whose  faith  wa.s  llieir 
very  soul  and  life.    St.  Bernard  interposed  between  the  king 
and  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.    "  We  do  not  pretend,"  he  wrote  to 
the  latter,   to.  excuse  the  king.   Pardon  him,  if  it  be  possible 
to  do  so  withont  detriment  to  the  freedom  of  the  Chnrch  and 
the  respect  due  to  an  archbishop  consecrated  by  the  hands  of 
the  Pope."    Louis,  in  the  heat  of  youthful  passion,  and  mis- 
led by  evil  counsels,  had  rashly  swoia  never  to  acknowledge 
the  Archbishop  of  Bourges.   The  excommunication  of  the  Count 
of  Vermandois  added  fuel  to  the  flame.   To  punish  the  Count 
of  Champagne  for  daring  to  bestow  hospitality  upon  the  offen- 
sive prelate,  but  angered  more  especially  by  the  appeal  to 
Rome,  in  the  case  of  Ralph,  Louis  led  his  army  into  the  domain 
'   of  Theobald.    Becoming  master  of  Vitry,  in  1142,  he  gave  the 
barbarous  order  to  set  fire  to  the  city.    The  ill-fated  place  was 
burned  to  the  ground.  The  flames  reached  the  church ;  thirteen 
hundred  human  beings,  men,  women  and  children,  who  had 
sought  an  asylum  within  its  walls,  perished  in  its  fall.  The 
memory  of  iho  cruel  deed  was  perpetuated  by  the  name  of  the 
unfortunate  city,  thenceforth  known  a&  Vitry-le-Brul6.  Louis 
VII.  in  after  years  atoned  for  this  savage  deed  by  hours  of 
stinging  remorse  and  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.   For  the 
time  being,  he  carried  on  the  war  with  varied  fortune.  Inno- 
cent  II.  did  not  see  the  end.    Domestic  strifes  now  stained  the 
streets  of  Rome  with  hlood.    That  light  and  fickle  people,  un- 
mindful of  its  debt  of  fidelity  and  gratitude  to  the  Holy  See, 
would  have  thrown  off  the  Sovereign  Pontiff's  authority. 
Memories  of  the  Roman  Republic  began  to  disturb  the  popu- 
lar mind.  A  senate  was  established  in  the  capitol,  as  iif  the 
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glorious  mission  of  Christian  Rome,  Avhich,  by  the  cross,  rules 
.Ihe  world,  was  not  a  royalty  more  worthy  of  a  Roman's  highest 
ambition  than  the  traditionary  tumults  of  the  Forum  and  of  tho 
Gncofai.  In  the  midst  of  these  troubles  Innocent  II.  passed 
away,  after  a  leign  of  eight  years  (September  24,  A.  d.  1143). 

22.  We  have  been  compelled  to  follow  Innocent  II.  so 
closely,  through  the  course  of  his  stormy  Pontificate,  that  our 
attention  has  necessarily  been  withheld  from  the  consideration 
of  the  errors  scattered,  like  cockle,  iu  the  field  of  the  Church. 
Abelard  was  followed  to  his  retreat  in  Provins  by  three  thousand 
disciples^  who  took  up  their  abode  in  the  neighboring  hovels^ 
as  the  city  was  unable  to  accommodate  such  an  increase  of 
populatiuii.  The  popular  teacher  soon  quitted  this  fiehl,  and 
\viihdrew  to  a  soli  Lai  >  spot,  near  No;^ent-sur-8einc,  whieh  he 
afterward  culled  the  Paraclete,  the  place  of  rest  and  comfort 
after  his  troubles,  and  here  Eloise,  at  a  later  date,  came  to  ■ 
settle  with  her  religious.  The  Paraclete  was  also  visited  by 
the  same  eager  throng  of  Abelard's  admirers.  A  multitude  of 
private  cells  were  soon  built  around  the  great  monastery,  the 
abode  of  the  illustiious  teacher.  St.  Bernard  had  examined 
Abelards  Theology,  This  duty  he  felt  to  be  imposed  upon 
htm  by  the  cry  which  was  raised  against  it  on  all  sides.  He 
saw  tiiat  it  contained  formal  errors.  No  less  than  thirteen 
.  eensnrable  propositions  were  found  in  the  work.  Abelard  laid 
down  the  following  doctrine  :  In  God,  the  names  Father,  Son  . 
and  Holy  Ghost  are  only  figuratively  used  as  emblematic  of  the 
fulness  of  the  Sovereign  Good.  •  The  Father  is  the  full  power ; 
the  Son  is  a  certain  power ;  the  Holy  Ghost  is  no  power.  The 
suggestions  of  the  evU  spirit  in  men  are  operated  by  purely  phy- 
sical means.  We  do  not  inherit  from  Adam  the  gmlt  of  original 
sin,  but  only  its  puuifthmeut.  Concupiscence,  delectailuti  and 
ig^norance  are  but  natural  dispositions  ;  we  commit  no  sin  by 
them."  The  first  conference  between  St.  Bernard  and  the  im 
peached  doctor  proving  fruitless,  Abelard  demanded  the  privi- 
lege of  defending  his  orthodoxy  against  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux, 
m  the  coancil  which  was  to  meet  at  Sens.   The  council  was 
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held  in  1140 ;  but  Abelard,  instead  of  arguing  his  case,  sim- 
ply appealed  to  the  Pope  and  then  quitted  the  assembly  with 
his  partisans.    The  bishops  respected  the  appeal,  and  with- 
held judgment  upon  Abelard  himself.     They  were  content 
to  condemn  the  doctrines  submitted  to  their  examination,  and 
sent  the  sentence  to  Pope  Innocent  II.,  with  a  letter  informing 
him  of  the  appeal  to  his  supreme  tribunal.    Every  thing  leads 
to  the  belief  that  Abelard  was  sincere  ;  before  leaving  for 
Rome,  he  published  a  written  disavowal  of  all  the  errors  im- 
puted to  him.    On  reaching  Lyons,  he  learned  that  the  Pope 
had  confirmed  the  sentence  of  the  council,  and  condemned  his 
work ;  whereupon,  he  wrote  to  the  Pontiff  in  the  most  humble 
and  submissive  strain,  declaring  that  he  withdrew^  his  appeal 
and  explicitly  subscribed  the  condemnation  pronounced  against 
him.    Then,  hastening  to  Cluny,  he  threw^  himself  into  the 
arms  of  Peter  the  Venerable,  beseeching  the  holy  abbot  to 
take  him  under  his  guidance  and  help  him  to  end  in  pious  re- 
treat a  life  shattered  by  so  many  storms.  St.  Bernard  applauded 
his  generous  resolve,  and  wrote  him  the  most  touching  letters, 
to  exhort  him  to  perscA^ere.    Thoroughly  disabused  of  the 
illusions  which  had  filled  his  days  with  bitterness  and  grief, 
Abelard  ended  his  life  in  the  practice  of  penance  and  of  the 
highest  virtues  (a.  d.  1142).    Peter  the  Venerable  undertook  to 
make  known  the  event  to  Eloise.    "  I  cannot  recall,"  wTote  • 
the  abbot,  "  a  truer  model  of  humility  and  mortification.  I 
marvelled  to  see  a  man,  whose  name  was  known  throughout  the 
world,  lower  himself  to  such  a  degree.    In  his  food  and  bodily 
care,  he  showed  the  same  simplicity  as  in  his  garb.    Ilis  time 
Avas  wholly  given  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  prayer ;  his 
silence  was  unbroken,  save  by  the  sermons  and  conferences  he 
gave  to  the  community.    Since  his  reconciliation  with  the  Holy 
See,  he  daily  offered  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  and,  when  sinking 
under  the  illness  which  carried  him  off,  he  asked  to  see  aU 
the  brethren,  begged  forgiveness  for  the  scandal  he  had  given, 
professed  his  attachment  to  the  Catholic  faith,  made  a  humble 
confession  of  his  sins,  and  received  the  Holy  Viaticum,  with 
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every  aign  of  the  most  ferirent  piety.    Thus  did  Abolard 

surrender  his  soul  to  God,  his  Creator."  Happy  ;ige,  when 
faith  fiirnishetl  retreats  for  the  erratic  intellect;  when  geiiiuij 
expiated  its  vagaries  in  the  anus  of  penance ;  whea  the  Church, 
though  often  weeping  oyer  illustrious  falls,  was  equally  con-* 
floled  by  illustrious  examples  of  penance  1 

23.  The  republican  theories  of  pagan  Rome,  which  some 
factious  >i>iiits  ponght  to  revive  in  the  city  of  the  Popes,  owned 
as  their  apostle  and  tribune  one  of  Abelard*s  scholars,  Arnold 
of  Brescia.  The  war  of  investitures,  which  had  so  long  kept 
Europe  in  a  ferment,  turned  the  popular  mind  into  an  opposing 
current.  Reasoning  from  the  principle  of  the  mutual  inde- 
pendence  of  the  two  powers,  spiritual  and  temporal,  some  in- 
novators had  worked  out  the  consequence,  that,  "just  as  spirit- 
ual «40od3  belong  to  the  Church  alone,  so  temporal  goods  htlung 
exclusively  to  princes,  and  are  incompatible  with  the  exercise 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authority."  Such  was  the  thesis  defended 
by  Arnold  of  Brescia,  and  so  often  reechoed  even  in  later  days. 
On  hts  return  from  France,  where  he  had  heard  the  lectures  of 
Abelard,  the  false  teacher  traversed  the  Italian  provinces, 
declaiming  against  thn  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope, 
against  ecclesiastical  domains  and  fiefs,  against  the  wealth 
of  clerics  and  abbots.  ^  All  these  estates,"  said  he,  can, 
by  right,  belong  onI\'  to  secular  princes,  who  can  justly  dis- 
pose of  them  only  in  favor  of  laymen.  The  clergy  should 
be  supported  by  tithes  and  the  spjuianeous  offerings  of  the 
faithful.'*  The  tenth  general  council  condemned  the  doctrine 
of  the  sectary.  Arnold  quitted  Italy,  crossed  the  Alps,  and 
continued  to  teach  his  errors  in  Zurich.  We  shall  meet  his 
name  again  in  the  blood-stained  annails  of  civil  strife. 

24.  While  false  teaching  thus  joined  its  blighting  power  to 
that  of  schism,  a  veneration  of  holv  doctors  and  able  writers 
rose  up  on  the  side  of  truth.  "William,  abbot  of  St,  Thierry 
of  Rheims,  who  had  first  pointed  out  the  poison  lurking  in  the 
works  of  Abelard,  wrote  an  admirable  treatise  on  the  Eu- 
charist, a  precious  monument  which  carried  on  the  chain  of 
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historical  testiaioay  in  favor  of  the  real  presence.  Algerius,  a 
canon  of  Liege,  wrote  at  the  same  period  and  on  the  same 
subject.  His  name  is  likewise  favorably  known  in  connection 
with  a  little  worii  on  Grace  and  Free-Will.    The  city  of  Li^e 

w;is  illustrated  by  another  writer,  of  whose  works  Bossuet  says 
that  "he  loved  them  as  he  did  those  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church     this  was  Rupert,  abbot  of  Tuy.    He  tells  us  himself 
that  in  his  youth  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  was,  to  him,  a 
seemingly  impossible  task.    Full  of  confidence,  however,  in 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  one 
ij[  her  statues  iu  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  iiuur 
Liege,  and  there  earnestly  begged  the  gift  of  understanding 
from  the  Mother  of  the  Uncreated  Wisdom.    His  prayer  was 
heard ;  the  most  hidden  mysteries  of  holy  writ  were  revealed 
to  him.   His  first  production  was  the  Treatise  on  the  Divine 
Office,  which  was  soon  followed  by  the  work  on  the  Trinity 
aud  Its  Ojterationp.  an  immense  i'()ni|»iiatioii,  iududing  com 
meutaries  on  nearly  all   the  sacred  writings.     The  iseries 
was  completed  by  the  works  On  the  Glory  of  the  Trinity, 
and  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  The  Triumph  of  the 
Word  of  God;  The  Glory  and  Honor  of  the  Son  of  Man.'. 
Another  light  of  the  twelfth  century — ^Hugh  of  St.  Victor,  bu 
called  from  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor,  in  Paris,  where  he  had 
made  his  religious  profession — taught  theology  to  a  numer- 
ous and  admiring  audience.    He  followed  the  plan  of  Boetius, 
striving,  like  his  great  master,  to  reconcile  philosophy  and 
faith.   Happier  than  Abelard,  because  more  humble  and  obe- 
dient to  the  Church,  Hugh  of  St  Victor  spent  a  peaceful 
life  amid  the  pure  delighls  of  science  and  virtue.    Among  his 
other  important  works,  particular  mention  is  due  to  a  book 
which  treats  of  the  method  of  learning,  and  which  might  be 
called  the  Treatise  on  Studies.   The  great  eagemiess  for  learn- 
ing, which  the  age  was  now  beginning  to  develop,  requured 
prudent-  guidance  to  bring  forth  good  firuit.    The  illnstriouF 
religious  classified  the  various  branches  of  humuu  knowh^lge, 
and  sought,  by  a  process  at  once  synthetic  and  analytic,  to 
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nke  the  mind  first  to  the  wholo,  to  general  principles,  and 
t&en  to  lead  it  down  to  details  and  consequences.    He  places 

iho  idea  of  Go(i  on  the  highest  summit  of  the  world  and  of 
science.  nm\  would  have  ail  things  tend  to  Iliiii  iiom  Whom  all 
things  flow.  "Philosophy,"  he  says,  "is  the  love  of  that 
infinite  wisdom  which  is  the  living  intelligence  and  first  canse 
of  all  things.  It  is  divine  wisdom  ;  infinite  because  it  contains 
and  contemplates  in  itself  all  things — past,  present  and  future ; 
living  intelligence,  because  it  is  the  increate,  eternal  substance ; 
first  cause  of  all  things — because  every  thing  is  created  to  its 
image."  Beside  ihis  general  method,  applicable  both  to  divine 
and  hunmn  science,  Hugh  of  St.  Victor  wished  to  resume  aU 
theological  teaching  in  one  system,  which  he  called  the  Summa 
SaUenHarum ;  an  idea  afterward  realized  by  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  in  his  immortal  master-piece,  the  Sum  ma  of  The- 
ology. While  these  lights  of  the  Church  shed  abroad  the 
hright  beams  of  faith,  its  humbler  walks  were  trod  by  St. 
Ltidore  the  laborer,  near  Madrid  in  Spain,  and  St.  Albert,  a 
solitary  of  the  diocese  of  Cambray.  The  twelfth  century  was 
enlightened  by  every  variety  of  glory,  and  recalled  the  bright- 
est days  of  the  Church  by  the  fruitfulness  of  its  institutions 
and  works. 

I  in.  Pontificate  of  Celesti'n  II.  (September  26,  a.  d.  1143 — 

March  9, 1144). 

25,  The  death  of  Innocent  IT.,  amid  the  storms  of  popular 
I'ission  aroused  in  Home  by  the  fanatical  preaching  of  Arnold 
of  Brescia  and  his  partisans,  might  have  been  a  signal  for 
yet  more  serious  troubles.  Under  existing  circumstanoes,  an 
election  seemed  threatened  with  insurmountable  obstacles. 
But  divine  Providence,  ever  watchful  of  the  Church's  desti- 
nies, triumphed  over  human  paH.siuns  and  the  diiliculties  of 
the  situation.  The  cardmals  raised  to  the  cliair  of  bt.  Peter 
Cardinal  Guido  de  Citta  di  Castello,  who  took  the  name  and 
title  of  Celestin  II.,  while  the  people,  forgetting  their  dis- 
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^tensions,  came  in  crowds  to  hail  the  new  Pontiff.  A  few 
weeks  after  his  promotion,  he  simultaneously  received  two 
embassies,  one  from  King  Louis  VII.,  the  other  from  Tlieobald, 
count  of  Champagne.  The  king  prayed  for  the  removal  of  the 
interdict  laid  upon  the  French  kingdom  by  his  predecessor. 
The  count  entreated  his  mediation  with  the  kkig.  Loois 
agreed  to  recognize  the  Archhishop  of  Bourges  and  to  restore 
the  freedom  of  episcopal  elections.  When  all  these  conditions 
h;ul  been  duly  settled,  the  ambassadors  were  admitted  to  a 
public  audience  with  Cciestin.  They  swore  obedience  to  him, 
in  their  master  s  name,  and  begged  that  the  kingdom  might  be 
freed  from  the  interdict  which  weighed  npon  it.  The  Pope, 
rising  from  his  throne,  stretched  out  his  hand  toward  France, 
gave  his  blessing  to  the  whole  land,  and  raised  the  inter- 
dict.   This  was  the  only  public  act  of  Celestin's  Pontificate. 

He  died  on  the  9th  of  March,  a.  d.  1144,  after  a  reign  of  fire 

months. 

26.  Ceiestin  II.  is  the  first  of  the  Popes  connected  with 
the  famous  prophecies  on  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  attributed  to 
St  Malachy,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  Ireland,  whose  friend* 
ship  for  St.  Bernard  drew  him  to  Clairvaux,  where  he  died  in 

1148.  These  prophecies  were  first  published  in  1595,  by 
Arnold  Wion,  a  Benedictine  monk,  four  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  the  death  of  their  supposed  author.  This  circumstance 
favors  the  belief  that  they  were  forged  to  further  party  interests 
in  the  conclave  of  1590,  which  elected  Gregory  XV.,  for  the 
prophecies  relating  to  that  Pontiff's  predecessors  are  remarkably 
clear  and  precise.  No  mention  is  made  of  them  by  any  con- 
temporary of  St.  Malachy.  In  the  life  of  the  illustrious  arch- 
bishop, written  by  St.  Bernard,  these  verses  are  not  noticed, 
though  the  holy  abbot  speaks  of  some  other  prophecies  made 
by  his  friend,  far  less  important  in  every  respect.  The  learned 
world  has  been  divided  in  opinion  respecting  the  origin  and 
value  of  these  oracles,  amounting  in  number  to  one  hundred 
and  twelve,  and  claiming  to  reach  the  reign  of  the  last  Pope 
who  shall  govern  the  Church  at  the  end  of  the  world.  JNo 
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reasonable  man,"  says  M.  Artaiid  de  Monior,*  "  whether  Catholic 
dr  of  the  so-called  Stormed  religion^  pretends  to  believe  them 
Mw,  or  yentares  to  say  that^  he  persbts  in  snch  an  error.** 
•'Though  we  make  no  account,"  says  M.  Henrion,  **of  the 
prophecies  relating  to  events  anterior  to  1590,  still  we  cannot 
but  wonder  how  a  forger,  at  that  time,  could  have  so  truly 
Miqectared,  for  example,  what  was  to  happen  io  the  eighteenth 
mmtary  to  Pins  VI."t 

§  rV.  PoOTiFiCATE  Of  Lucius  II.  (March  10,  a.  d.  1144 — Feb- 
ruary 25,  A.  D.  1145). 

27.  The  reign  of  Lucius  II.,  who  was  elected  on  the  10th 
of  March,  A.  D.  1144,  was  to  be  short  and  stormy.  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  the  seditious  tribune,  who,  in  the  twelfth  century,  rep- 
resented the  revolutionary  ideas  which  in  later  days  brought 

countless  woes  upon  the  world,  bad  left  many  pnitisuns  in 
Kome.  The  short  sojourn  of  Cclestin  II.  on  the  I^apal  chair 
was  like  a  lull  between  two  fierce  tempests.  His  death  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  re-appearance,  at  Borne,  of  Arnold 
of  Brescia,  bolder  and  more  vehement  than  ever.  The  popular 
mind  was  filled  with  fevered  fancies  by  the  cry  of  liberty.  The 
names  of  Roman  citizen,  Republic,  Coiuitia,  Tribune,  and 
Furuin  wore  restored.  Rome  might  have  thought  her.sell"  once 
more  in  the  times  of  Cato,  less  their  sterling  heroism.  To  com- 
plete the  pagan  resurrection,  a  senate  was  created  and  the  title 
of  Patrician  bestowed  upon  Jordanus,  a  brother  of  Peter  de 
Leone.  The  new  government  celebrated  its  inauguration  by  a 
triumphjil  procession,  like  those  of  the  ancient  conquerors,  to 
the  Capitol.  What  a  singular  spectacle  is  presented  by  these 
popular  reactions  which,  from  time  to  time,  startle  the  reader 
of  historical  annals,  break  oil'  the  onward  march  of  civilization, 
and  throw  back  the  world  into  the  darkest  by-ways  of  the  past ! 
The  would-be  patriots  demanded  that  the  Pope,  renouncing  all 

*  Hkteira  dm  aonvenliii  FpiitifM  maudiiai  t  ZI.,  246. 
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right  of  suzerainty^  should,  like  his  predecessors  of  the  early 
Church,  depend  upon  the  Toluntary  offerings  of  the  faithftd. 

They  accordingly  seized  upon  all  the  revenues  and  property  of 
the  Pontifical  States.  Lucius  made  an  effort  to  check  the 
coarse  of  the  disorder.  He  sent  legates  to  ask  help  from  Con- 
rad, who  had  just  succeeded  Lothaire  11.  on  the  throne  of 
Germany.  But  before  their  return,  he  was  severely  wounded 
in  a  popular  tumult,  and  died  a  martyr  to  his  courage  in  defend- 
ing the  rlulits  of  his  See  (February  25,  a.  d.  114-5).  While 
his  own  rebellious  subjects  were  trying  to  wrest  from  Lucius 
the  sceptre  of  his  apostolic  power,  Alphonso  I.  (Henriquez), 
proclaimed  king  of  Portugal  upon  the  field  of  Castro-Verde, 
affcer  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  combined  forces  of  five  Moorish 
kings  (a.  d.  1139),  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  Rome,  deckring 
the  kinp:tloin  of  Portuiral  feudatory  to  the  Roman  See,  and  en- 
gaged to  pay  to  St,  Peter  a  yearly  tribute  of  four  ounces  in  gold. 

§  V.  PoNTincATB  OP  EuGENTUS  III.  (February  27,  a.  D.  1145 — 

July  S,  A.  D.  1153). 

28.  The  critical  circumstances  of  the  times  did  not  admit 
of  delay  in  giving  a  head  to  the  Church.  Two  days  after  the 
death  of  Lucius,  the  cardinals  elected  Bernard  of  Pisa,  once  a 
monk  of  Clairvaux  and  afterward  abbot  of  St.  Anastasius,  a  mon- 
astery founded  at  Rome  by  St.  Bernard.  He  took  the  name 
of  Eugenius  III.  His  consecration  was  solemnised  on  the  4th 
of  March,  in  the  niuiiastery  of  Tarfa,  whither  tlie  disordered 
state  of  Rome  had  compelled  him  to  retire.  Thus  did  Euirenius 
III.  hcrf'm  his  reign,  an  exile.  The  new  Pontifl'  had  been  one 
of  St  Bernard's  dearest  sons.  When  the  tidings  of  his  election 
reached  Clairvaux^  the  holy  abbot  felt  all  his  paternal  love  re- 
kindled within  him.  "  What  have  you  done  T*  he  wrote  to  the 
cardinals.  "  Vou  have  brought  back  among  the  liviuj;  a  man 
already  entomlted  !  You  have  drnrrwd  back  into  the  midst  of 
the  world's  struggles  and  danger'?  one  who  was  flyin^r  the  world 
and  its  dangers  I   You  have  made  the  last  first ;  and  now  his 
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htter  state  is  worse  than  the  former  !  But  the  samo  God  \\  ho 
chose  David,  His  servant,  a  lowly  .shc[>herdy  to  rule  His  chosen 
people,  has  also,  by  your  yoke,  called  Eugenms  to  the  govern- 
ment of  His  Chnrch.  Yes,  the  finger  of  God  is  there !"  His 
letter  written  on  the  same  occasion,  to  the  new  Pope,  is  a  mas- 
ter-piece of  tenderness  and  delicacy.  "  The  tidings  of  the 
great  things  which  the  Lord  has  done  unto  you  have  reached 
our  desert-solitude.  I  expected  a  word  from  you ;  I  hoped  to 
be  frevetUed  ^on  wUh  UemngB  of  iUfeeineuJ*  I  hoped  that 
006  of  my  children  would  come  to  assuage  ray  grief  with  the 
eonsoling  words :  *  Joseph  thy  son  is  living,  and  he  is  ruler  in 
all  tli<-  land  of  Egypt.'  I  will  speak,  then,  to  my  lord  ;  for  I 
no  longer  dare  to  call  you  my  bon,  hince  my  son  i.s  now  become 
my  fatlier  and  I  his  son.  Yes,  if  you  deign  to  remember  it, 
*  I  have  begotten  jou  by  the  gospel/  And  are  you  not  now 
my  hope,  my  joy,  my  crown,  my  glory,  before  God  ?  True, 
you  shall  no  longer  hear  the  name  of  son,  hut  rather  the  ^  new 
name'  which  *the  Lord  has  given  you.*  Though  I  have  lost 
the  title  of  father,  in  your  regard,  yet  I  still  keep  all  a  father's 
love  and  fears  ;  I  behold  your  elevation,  and  tremble  lest  you 
falL  ^  Who  shall  give  me,  ere  I  close  my  eyes  in  death,  to  see 
the  Church  clothed  again  in  the  splendor  of  those  early  days, 
when  the  Apostles  cast  their  nets,  not  for  draughts  of  gold 
and  silver,  but  to  save  immortal  souls  !  Oh  !  that  I  could  hear 
you  address  every  simouiac  in  the  words  of  him  whose  chair 
you  hold;  *May  thy  money  be  with  thee  unto  perdition!' 
What  your  mother,  the  Church,  asks  of  you,  what  all  her  true 
children  ask^  is  that  eyery  tree  which  was  not  planted  by  the 
Heavenly  Father  be  uprooted  by  your  hands ;  for  you  are  set 
over  nations  and  empires,  to  pluck  up  and  to  destroy,  to  plant 
nud  to  build.  Stand  firm,  then,  in  the  defence  of  those  posses- 
aons  which  the  Lord  has  given  you.  Yet,  remember  that  you 
are  but  a  man,  and  that  God  holds  in  His  hand  the  fate  of 
kings.   How  many  Roman  Pontiffs  have  passed  awa;  *,  within 

« 
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a  short  time^  before  your  eyes  I  Their  little  reiga  wama  you 
that  yours  will  be  so  too.   As  you  have  succeeded  them  upon 

the  throne,  so  must  you  soon  follow  them  to  the  grave  !** 

29.  Eugenius  TIT.  was  true  to  these  lofty  counsels.  His  Pon- 
tificate was  marked  by  the  watchful  firmness  recommended  by 
St.  Bernard.  His  first  Pontifical  act  was  the  excommunicatioo 
of  Jordanusy  the  revolatioDary  patrician,  with  Arnold  of  Bres- 
cia, and  their  partisans.  The  Roman  people  were  not  long  in 
learning,  by  bitter  experience,  that  the  rule  of  their  so-called 
liberators  was  a  yoke  of  iron.  They  longed  to  feel  once  more 
the  paternal  care  of  their  Pontills.  A  reaction  soon  showed 
itself  in  the  city ;  deputies  were  sent  to  lay  at  the  feet  of 
£ugeniu8  III,  the  expression  of  the  submission  and  repentance 
of  his  people.  They  abolished  the  order  of  patricians ;  Jo^ 
danus  and  Arnold  of  Brescia  sought  safety  in  flight.  The 
merciful  Pontilf  pardoned  all  the  guilty,  and  blotted  out  the 
past  by  his  fatherly  indulgence.  **  Then,"  says  Otho  of  Frci- 
singen,  a  contemporaneous  author,  "  by  the  mercy  of  God,  the 
city  was  filled  with  joy  at  the  news  of  the  Pope's  unexpected 
return.  He  was  met  by  thousands  bearing  green  branches  in 
their  hands.  They  prostrated  themselves  on  his  way,  kissed 
the  marks  of  liis  footsteps,  and  even  every  portion  of  his  gar- 
ments. Banners  waved  in  the  air;  the  officers  and  judges 
pressed  forward  in  a  body.  The  very  Jews  shared  the  general 
gladness,  and  came  forward  bearing  on  their  shoulders  the  law 
of  Moses.  The  Romans  joined  their  voices  in  harmonious 
strains,  chanting  their  welcome  in  the  words :  *  Blessed  is  he 
that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  (a.d.  1145.)  St.  Ber- 
nard, in  his  motherly  solicitude  for  Eugenius,  dedicated  to  him 
his  magnificent  work  De  Comideraiime^  which  might  very  fitly 
be  styled  the  Manual  of  Pontiffs  and  Kings.  He  points  out 
all  the  duties  and  all  the  perils  of  sovereignty.  St.  Hus  Y., 
of  undying  memory,  held  this  work  in  such  high  esteem,  that  he 
had  it  read  to  him  every  day,  while  at  table. 

30.  Meanwhile,  tidings  had  reached  Europe  of  the  capture 
of  Edessa  by  Zenghi>  emir  of  Mosul,  whose  son  Noureddin  now 
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threatened  Aniiocli.   At  Jenisalem^  Folk  of  Anjou,  80ii4ii»law 

and  successor  of  Baldwin  II.,  after  a  reign  of  uninterrupted 
struggles  a^inst  the  Infid*^l.s,  died  of  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
leaving  but  two  sons  of  tender  years.  Their  mother,  Queen 
Melisendn,  had  obtained  the  ooronatioii  of  the  elder,  a  boy  of 
twelve,  under  the  name  of  Baldwin  III.  The  Saracens  deemed 
the  opportunity  favorable  for  driving  the  Christians  from  their 
conquered  territory. .  They  took  Ascalon  and  threatened  the 
Holy  City.  The  Bishop  of  Gabael,  in  Syria,  was  sent  to  bear 
the  sad  tidings  to  the  West.  He  told  with  tears,  how  all  the 
Christians  in  Edessa  had  been  massacred,  the  churches  dese- 
crated and  plundered,  the  relics  of  saints  trampled  under  the 
hoof  of  the  Moslem  war-horse.  The  threatening  danger 
awaked  iu  every  heart  the  old  chivalric  spirit  which,  fifty 
years  before,  found  vent  at  the  Council  of  Clermont,  in  the  well- 
known  battk-cryy.God  wills  it !  Eugenius  III.  commissioned 
St  Bernard  to  preach  a  second  Crusade.  The  illustrious  Ab- 
bot  of  Clairvaux  advocated  a  military  expedition  like  that  of 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  to  be  led  by  the  King  of  France.  Suger, 
however,  did  not  share  his  views.  While  Louis  was  wavering 
iH'twecMi  these  two  weighty  authorities,  the  Bishop  of  Gabael 
turned  the  scale.  "  The  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,"  said  he, 
''was  founded  by  the  Franks ;  the  Franks  alone  can  save  it.'' 
The  new  Crusade  was  decided.  St.  Bernard  preached  it  before 
an  immense  multitude,  at  the  great  assembly  of  Vezela\ ,  on  * 
the  festival  of  Easter  (a.  d.  1146),  with  an  impassioned  elo- 
quence, which  roused  a  religious  enthusiasm  in  ail  his  hearers. 
**The  cross!  the  cross!'*  was  the  universal  cry.  The  large 
supply  prepared  for  the  occasion  was  soon  exhausted,  and  the 
zealous  preacher  tore  his  own  habit  in  pieces,  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency.^ Louis  VII.  was  the  first  to  take  the  cross,  and  was 
followed  by  Eleanor,  his  queen,  Robert,  count  of  Dreux,  his 

^  Pona,  abbot  of  Vezelaj,  to  perputuate  the  memorj  of  this  gnaat  day,  founded  a  church. 
Miated  under  tiie  titie  of  Um  Ht^j  Crosa,  upon  the  bill  iHicm  the  knights  and  buonv 
M  met  Tbe  pUtfocm  en  wUdi  8t  Beraard  alood  wm  loot  cspoaed  ^  ^  Temcettco 
eftkeftitkfiiL 
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brotiier,  tke  Oonnis  of  Tonloase,  Cfaampagne,  Soibsoiis  and 

Nevers,  with  an  innumerable  host  of  other  nobles.    Among  the 
prelates  were  GcoilVcy  of  Lanpros.  Simon  of  Nojon  and  Ar- 
nold of  Lisieux.    They  loudly  called  for  St.  Bernard  to  lead 
the  gfeai  expedition  ;  but  the  saccessftil  power  of  his  eloquence 
had  not  enkindled  in  his  own  breast  an  enthusiasm  like  that  of 
Peter  the  Hermit.   The  saint  entreated  Pope  Engenios  not  to 
make  him  play  a  part  for  which  he  was  not  fitted.    "Who  am 
I,"  he  wrote,  "to  appear  as  the  comiuander  of  an  army,  to 
marshal  troops  and  lead  them  to  battle  ?    And  even  though, 
by  some  prodigy,  I  were  now  gifted  with  the  capacity  and  phy- 
sical power  necessary,  what  could  be  more  foreign  to  my  pro- 
fession?"  Bernard's  eeal  was  not  satisfied  with  seeing  the 
whole  of  France  rise  up,  as  one  man,  in  answer  to  his  call ;  be 
went  to  preach  the  Crusade  in  Germany.    The  Gcrtiian  ton^rue 
was  unknown  to  ium;  he  was  compelled  to  use  an  interpreter, 
who  .  rendered  his  discourses  as  he  preached.    Still  his  very^ 
presence,  his  reputation,  but  above  all,  his  miracles,  worked 
wonders  everywhere.   At  Spires,  before  King  Conrad  and  all 
his  court,  among  whom  was  an  ambassador  of  the  Eastern  em- 
peror ;  at  Friburg,  Basle,  Schaffhansen,  Constance,  Cologne, 
Aix-la-Chapoiic,  Maestricht,  and  in  most  of  the  villages  through 
which  he  passed,  miraculous  cures  marked  the  footsteps  of  the 
man  of  God.   These  wonders  were  manifest^  constant,  of  pub- 
lic notoriety  and  witnessed  by  thousands ;  and  ao  firmly  built 
is  their  historical  truth,  that  not  even  Protestant  writers  have 
tried  to  shake  it.    Divine  grace  seemed  to  have  miida  lihu  the 
ohnnnel  thronirh  wliich  it  would  pour  itself  out  upon  the 
world.    At  Spires,  the  king  interrupted  St.  Bernard  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  his  soul-stirring  appeals,  and  demanded  the 
cross,  with  tears  of  deep  emotion.   The  same  eagerness  was 
displayed  by  his  two  brothers,  Henry,  duke  of  Suabia,  and  0th (», 
bishop  of  Freisiniien,  the  historian  of  his  times,  by  his  nei)hew 
Frederick,  and  a  multitude  of  princes  and  nobles.    The  Duke 
of  Bohemia,  the  Marquis  of  Styria  and  the  Count  of  Garinthia 
took  the  cross  soon  after.   The  king,  in  a  few  months,  found 
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'lioiself  at  the  head  of  two  hand  red  thousand  wamora^  all  eager 
to  march  agiunat  the  enemy.  St  Bernard  thus  wrote  to  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  mission  entrusted 

to  hLs  zeal :  "  You  commanded  and  I  obeyed  ;  your  authority 
has  made  uiy  obedience  fruitful ;  cities  and  castles  are  emptied 
of  their  inhabitants ;  everywhere  we  meet  widows  and  orphans 
made  so  by  absence,  and  not  by  death."  To  hinder  the  disorders 
attending  the  expedition  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  counteract 
the  cruel  fanaticism  of  the  German  monk,  Rndolph,  who,  In 
preaching  the  Crusade  at  Cologne,  Mentz  and  the  other  cities 
of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  advocated  the  massacre  of  the  Tews 
u  the  worst  enemies  of  the  gospel,  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux 
particularly  insisted  upon  the  obligation,  binding  on  all  the 
Gnisadersy  to  respect  the  lives  of  the  Jews.  "  They  are,"  said 
he,  the  living  figures  and  letters,  which  remind  us  of  the 
mysteries  of  our  religion.  Besides,  they  dwell  peacefully  in 
our  midst.  lu  warring  against  the  Unbelievers,  we  repel  force 
by  force ;  but  it  ill  befits  a  Christian  warrior  to  strike  an  un- 
armed foe." 

81.  The  German  Crusaders  moved  in  three  great  divisions. 
The  first  sailed  in  two  hundred  English  and  Flemish  ships  to 

Portugal,  where  the  Moors  still  held  Lisbon.  The  city  was 
tikcri  after  a  siege  of  four  months,  and  restored,  with  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom,  to  Alphonso  Ilenriquez  (a.  d.  1147).  Their 
mission  thus  happily  crowned,  they  returned  to  their  homes. 
The  second  division  turned  its  arms  against  the  heathen  Sclaves^ 
who  had  been  for  two  eenluries  past  ra\  aging  Saxony  and 
Denmark.  After  spreading  terror  and  desolation  among  the 
iiurbariaus,  an  honorable  peace  was  at  Icnirth  concluded  ;  but 
its  provisions  were  violated  immediately  upon  the  dc})arture  of 
the  Crusaders,  The  third  body  was  destined  for  the  East,  to 
take  part  in  the  real  Crusade.  Louis  VIL  and  Conrad  were 
discussing  the  route  to  be  followed.  Roger,  king  of  Sicily, 
whose  long  contests  with  the  Eastern  Empire  made  him  thor- 
oughly ac(|uaintcd  with  Greek  treacherv,  strongly  urged  the 
two  kings  to  accept  his  oder  of  a  suilicieut  number  of  ships 
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to  conrey  i!heir  troops  hj  sea.  The  advice  was  dictated  by 
wisdom  and  experience ;  but  it  was  unheeded,  and  bitterly  did 
its  contemners  rue  their  self-willed  course.  The  kin^^  deter- 
mined upon  followiiiir  tlie  path  first  traced  by  Peter  the  llenait, 
which  would  lead  them  by  the  way  of  Coiistiintinople.  Conrad 
started  first,  and  marched  through  Hungary.  Louis  followed 
close  in  his  rear,  leaving  France  under  the  regency  of  his  able 
jninister  Suger,  who  saw  the  coming  evils,  and  loudly  be- 
wailed his  inability  to  ward  them  off  (1147).  The  combined 
forces  of  the  two  monarchs  numbered  about  four  liuudred 
thousand  warriors.  Had  iioger  s  counsel  been  received,  a  Sicil- 
hm  fleet  would  have  landed  this  immense  army  on  the  shares 
of  Joppa,  and  Jerusalem  had  been  saved ;  Palestine,  Syria,  and 
indeed  the  whole  of  Asia,  would  have  been  rescued  from  the  thral- 
dom of  the  Prophet,  and  safely  sheltered  under  the  standard 
of  Chrirft.  The  German  and  French  armie.«5,  while  travor.siug 
Constantinople,  learned  to  their  cost  the  irretrievable  mis- 
take they  had  made.  The  Emperor  Manuel,*  with  that  du- 
plicity which  characterized  the  Comneni,  received  Conrad  . 
and  Louis  with  such  exaggerated  professions  of  devotedness 
and  admiration  that  the  indignant  prelate  of  Langres  could 
not  forbear  cxcliiiuiing :  "Prince,  why  speak  so  repeatedly 
of  the  glory,  the  majesty,  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  the 
king  ?  He  knows  himself,  and  we,  too,  know  him ;  tell  us  at 
once  and  plainly  what  you  wish."  Manuel  required  of  the 
Crusaders  an  oath  that  all  the  Asiatic  cities  taken  from  the 
Turks  should  be  immediately  made  over  to  the  empire  of  Con- 
stantinople.   In  the  course  of  a  council  held  by  tho  Latin 

*  lianuol  was  iho  grandsm  of  Alexius,  and  tlte  son  and  sucoeasor  of  John  Oomo^Dua^ 
wboM  noble  virtiiM  won  him  a  niniaiiw  Btnogoly  in  oootnrt  with  his  swarthy  oomptoxioB, 
hanh  fettuTM  and  diminutive  stature— KaWohannei»  or  John  the  Handioine.  IFis  modest 
piety  is  evinced  by  the  following  trait.  On  his  return  from  a  succossful  expoditioin  against 
the  iofldeh,  Constantinoplo  awarded  hlin  tho  lionorH  of  a  triumph.  Hu  \va:i  awaitod  at  the 
citj'gate  by  a  goiKOous  car,  bright  with  gold  and  gems.  Tho  emperor  refused  to  enter  it, 
but  ordered  a  etetue  of  the  Bleesed  Vtigin  to  be  placed  vpoo  it,  and  gare  the  triumph  to 
ICory  fai  thaokeglvlng  fbr  the  protection  ahe  luid  beitowed  upon  hie  arms.  The  plooa  oon- 
queror  mo  \'»t\y  walked  at  the  head  of  the  prooesdioii  with  a  oroee  ia  hie  hand.  Bis  eon 
Manuel  inherited  bi»  orowa.  but  not  iiia  virtue*. 
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cliit'fs  ou  the  subject,  the  liishop  of  Langres  broke  oul  into 
tliese  eloquent  words :    "  You  now  hear  it  yourselves.  The 
Greeks  demand  that  you  acknowledge  their  authority  and  obey 
their  laws.    Now  must  weakness  dictate  to  strength,  cowardice 
to  iraloT !    What  has  this  nation  done,  what  have  its  ancestors 
achieved,  to  warrant  this  overweening  pride  ?    To  say  nothiiiL: 
v>r  the  snnres  which  have  beset  our  march,  we  have  seen  the 
priests  of  Byzantium,  adding  insult  to  injury,  purify  by  fire 
the  altars  upon  which  our  priests  had  offered  up  the  Holy  Sacri- 
fice I  and  now  they  would  extort  from  us  engagements  which 
honor  forbids.    Is  it  not  time  to  put  an  end  to  their  treachery 
aud  their  outrages?    Hitherid  the  Crusaders  have  had  more  to 
suffer  from  faithless  friends  than  from  avowed  enemies.  Too 
long  has  Constantinople  beeu  an  offensive  wall  between  us  and 
oar  brethren  in  Palestine.    Now,  at  length,  we  should  open  a 
free  passage  to  A.^ia.    The  Greeks  have  been  able  to  dclend 
neither  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  nor  any  Christian  city  in  the 
East.   Constantinople  itself  must  soon,  unquestionably,  become 
the  prey  of  the  Turks  and  Barbarians,  and  with  wonted  base- 
ness open  to  them  the  gates  of  the  West    Necessity^  your 
country,  religion, — all  demand  the  course  I  propose.  God  Him- 
self calls  us  into  the  city  of  Coustautine ;  lie  opens  its  gates 
to  us.  as  He  opened  to  our  fathers  those  of  Edessa,  Antioch 
and  Jerusalem."   Uad  the  voice  of  Geoffrey  been  heeded,  the 
second  Crusade  would  have  been  successful.    While  Manuel 
received  a  I'riendly  greeting  in  the  Christian  canij>,  whde  he 
lavished  honors  and  adulations  upon  the  King  of  France  aud 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  and  feasted  the  eyes  of  the  French 
knights  with  the  sports  of  the  hippodrome  and  brilliant  tourna- 
ments that  recalled  such  vivid  thoughts  of  home,  he  dared 
to  sell  them  Hour  mixed  with  liine,  held  secret  coinniunications 
with  the  Sultan  of  Iconium,  and  kept  the  Turks  informed  of 
every  project  of  the  Christian  chiefs.    While  his  lips  spoke  the 
fairest  words  of  love  to  the  Crusaders^  Manuels  treacherous 
heart  would  have  rejoiced  to  see  them  swept  away  by  some 
violent  stroke  of  fortune.    From  the  day  ou  which  they  crossed 
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the  Bosphorus,  which  the  chroniclers  called  the  channel  of  St 
George,  Byzantine  faith  took  care  that  they  should  ever  be 
beset  with  hidden  foes  :  at  one  time  the  ChriHtian  host  was  led 
astray  hy  treacheroos  guides,  well  paid  with  Byzantine  gold  ; 
at  another^  the  emperor's  spies,  who  followed  vbl  their  traiD»  led 
on  the  expectant  Turks  to  where  they  stn^led  through  the 
deep  defiles  and  gorges,  a  caged  and  easy  prey.  History  caa 
tell  that  it  w:is  not  the  fate  of  arms,  but  Greek  treachery,  that 
wrought  the  unhappy  fate  of  tlie  second  Crusade.  I  may  not 
utter  the  name  of  that  man,"  says  a  chronicler,  speaking  «f 
Mannelt  "  for  that  name  is  not  written  in  the  book  of  life  V* 

32.  The  hatred  of  the  Greeks  was  to  be  the  source  of  fatal 
disasters  to  the  Crusaders.  On  leaving  Constantinople,  Conmd 
pushed  ioi  ward  into  the  plaias  of  Anatolia,  following  the  guides 
giveii  him  by  Manuel.  These  fal^e  leaders  entangled  tho 
army  amid  the  lonely  mountain  passes,  and  left  them  there, 
without  resonroey  to  the  fury  of  the  Turks.  The  Sultan  of 
Iconium^  acting  uiM>n  information  received  from  Manuel,  raised 
a  formidable  army.  At  the  head  of  these  acclimated  and 
light-armed  troops,  he  fell  upon  the  famished  and  exhausted 
Germans.  The  Turks  hovered  about  the  Christian  Oank  and 
rear,  within  bow-shot;  they  sent  their  arrows  with  impunity, 
ftom  the  peaks  and  crags;  every  dart  bore  certain  death  to 
some  warrior  of  the  Gross.  Spear,  sword,  battle-a3(Le^  all  the 
bravery  of  the  heavy-armed  Germans,  were  of  no  avail  against 
an  enemy  who  ever  kept  out  of  reach.  There  could  be  no 
thought,  now,  of  victory — they  could  but  die.  The  bearing  of 
this  martyr-host  was  truly  heroic ;  but  the  disaster  was  fear- 
ful ;  scarce  a  few  thousand  men  escaped  its  fatal  sweep.  Con- 
rad himself  was  wounded  by  two  darts,  while  in  the  midst  of 
his  knights,  powerless  to  shield  him ;  he,  however,  succeeded  in 
reachuig  Nice,  where  ho  rallied  the  remnants  of  his  shattered 
army.  Not  a  word  of  complaint  ever  passed  his  lips.  God 
is  just,"  he  said  ;  "  we  alone  are  guilty."  Louis  was  not  moro 
fortunate.  After  defeating  the  Turks  on  the  banks  of  the 
Meander,  the  F^nch  army  crossed  Laodioea  and  marched  for- 
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ward  in  three  divisioii.s,  the  advanced  guard  coimnaiided  by  an 
Aqoitanian  baron,  Geoffrey  de  Rangon.  The  road  seemed  tu 
bang  in  mid-air^  between  sleep  precipices  and  orer  hage  rocks 
piled  ap  in  high  and  shapeless  heaps.  Geoffrey  had  been  or- 
dered to  halt  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  to  await  the 
other  two  divisions.  Unhappily,  ho  failed  in  obedience.  ILiv- 
ing  ero.'-^eJ  the  most  perilous  dohies  and  perceiving  a  fertile 
plain  on  the  opposite  declivity,  he  marched  on  and  encamped 
in  it  The  remainder  of  the  army  was  meanwhile  following 
Blowly.  The  centre,  consisting  of  the  baggdge  and  the  unarmed 
anltttude,  hemmed  in  by  the  narrow  passes  and  deep  preci- 
pices, was  soon  in  a  state  of  fearful  disorder.  The  Turks 
seized  the  favorable  moment,  which  they  had  been  expecting, 
and  poured  down  upon  the  terrified  throng  of  pilgrims.  The 
defenceless  victims  were  pitilessly  mowed  down  by  the  Turkish 
Bcimitar.  Their  piercing  cries  of  agony  and  terror,  repeated  by 
every  echo  of  the  mountains,  carried  the  fearful  tidings  to  tho 
king,  who  accoriipanied  the  rear-guard.  Louis,  >vith  the 
knights  whom  the  warning  of  peril  had  drawn  around  him, 
spurs  forward  to  the  scene  of  action.  After  a  desperate  strug- 
gle the  centre  is  freed  from  the  attack  of  the  Mussulmans  and 
Gontinttes  its  march ;  the  king  and  his  knights  alone  remain  to  ^ 
meet  the  fearful  odds.  One  by  one  his  gallant  comrades  fall 
around  him  ;  finding  himself  alone,  Louis  seizes  the  pliant 
branches  ot  an  overhangmg  tree  and  swings  himself  upon  a 
lofty  rock.  There  his  stout  cuirass  receives  the  darts  of  the 
bafiled  Turks,  and  his  heavy  sword  lops  off  the  head  or  hands 
of  the  daring  foe  who  seeks  to  scale  his  rocky  stand.  Un- 
daunted valor  and  falling  darkness  saved  the  King  of  France. 
He  hurried,  under  the  friendly  cover  of  the  night,  to  the  camp, 
which  lie  found  in  tears  over  his  supposed  loss.  A  march  of 
twelve  days,  through  a  region  wasted  by  the  Turks,  brought 
Ihom  to  the  gates  of  SataUa,  a  seaport  town  inhabited  by  the 
Greeks  and  governed  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople. They  were  closed  against  the  Crusaders  ;  a  part  of  the 
army  embarked  with  the  king  and  sailed  to  Antioch.    The  re-  ^ 
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maincler  formed  in  line  of  battle  to  cross  Cilicia  and  retam  to 
Constantinople;  bnt  most  of  them  were  butchered  by  th<^ 

Turks.  "  God  alone,"  say  the  old  chronicles,  "  knows  the 
number  of  the  martyrs  and  the  streams  of  blood  shed  by  the 
scimitars  of  the  Unbelievers  and  even  by  the  Grecian  sword." 
Bereft  of  their  army,  Louis  and  Conrad  continued  their  pilgrun- 
age  to  Jerusalem,  visited  the  sacred  spots  they  had  come  to 
rescue,  and  then  set  out  for  Europe.  They  had  been  outstrip- 
ped by  the  tidings  oi"  tiieir  sad  mischance.  For  a  moment, 
the  old  enthusiasm  seemed  to  burn  again,  with  the  desire  of 
.vengeance;  the  Sovereign  PontilF  raised  his  voice j  even  the 
prudent  Abbot  Suger,  who  had  refused  to^have  any  part  in  the 
Crusade,  formed  the  project  of  going  to  the  East  to  redeem  the 
'  honor  of  the  French  arms  and  free  Jerusalem.  But  the  clergy 
and  noldes  were  too  nearly  ruined  by  the  lirst  expedition  and 
were  unwilling  to  risk  new  dangers.  St.  Bernard,  grieved  at 
the  fatal  issue  of  the  war,  for  which  he  was  held  answerable^ 
refused  the  help  of  his  eloquence  to  this  second  enterprise. 
His  silence  and  the  death  of  Suger,  which  occurred  at  this 
period,  served  to  restrain  the  ardor  of  the  West,  about  to  break 
forth  anew  (a.  d.  114S). 

33.  During  the  whole  of  the  second  Crusade,  Eugcnius  III. 
had  dwelt  in  France,  where  he  was  forced  to  take  refuge,  in 
1146,  from  the  partisans  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  still  stirring  up  the 
passions  of  the  Roman  people.  In  the  two  Councils  of  P^ris  and 
Rheims  (a.  d.  1147-1148),  Eugenius  condemned  the  errors  of 
Gilbert  de  la  Puree,  bisliop  of  Poitiers.  Like  Abelard,  he  would 
discu.ss  tiie  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  He  was  arraigned 
on  four  propositions,  of  which  the  two  following  are  the  most 
intelligible :  The  divinity  is  not  God. — The  divine  nature  did 
not  become  incarnate.*'  Two  of  Gilbert's  archdeacons  pointed  out 
his  errors  to  the  Pope.  They  were  solemnly  examined  before 
Eugenius  III.,  in  the  Conneil  of  Paris.  St  Bernard,  who  was 
ever  present  when  the  cause  of  truth  needed  a  champion,  con- 
vinced Gilbert,  who,  in  turn,  gave  a  noble  example  of  submission, 
by  submitting  to  the  sentence  of  the  council  and  anathematizing 
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liis  heresy.  The  Council  of  Kheims  was  called  upon  to  condemn 
ufaaatical  sectary,  led  by  gross  ignorance  into  an  extravagant 
sebism.  A  nobleman  of  Brittany,  called  Eon  de  VEtoile,  believed 
himself  tbe  Son  of  God  and  judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  be- 
cause he  often  heard,  in  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  the  words : 
^Per  cum  (then  pronounced  eon),  qui  vent urm  est  judicarc  vivos 
tt  mmiuos,  ct  swculum  per  igucmr  This  vagary  would  have  been 
simply  ridiculous,  had  it  not  found,  among  the  people,  some 
minds  credulous  enough  to  make  a  serious  matter  of  it.  Follow* 
ed  by  a  lawless  rabble,  Eon  exercised  his  assnmed  rights  as  Son 
of  God  and  universal  Lord,  stripping  churches,  plundering  cas- 
tles and  monasteries,  and  spreading  terror  everywhere.  The 
public  safety  required  his  arrest.  The  fanatic  ^Yas  brought  be- 
lore  the  council,  leaning  npon  an  ivory  stafl  which  .diverged  into 
two  branches  at  the  upper  extremity.  "  This  is  a  deep  mystery," 
said  Eon  to  the  Pope.  This  staff  is  an  emblem  of  the  power 
which  is  granted  to  mo.  As  long  as  these  two  branches  point 
heavenward,  Uud  Ijolds  two  parts  of  the  universe  and  leaves  me 
the  third.  But  when  I  reverse  it,  turning  the  double  branch 
toward  the  earth,  then  I  take  to  myself  two  parts  of  the  world^ 
leaving  only  the  third  to  God."  There  was  no  discussing  snch 
an  absurdity.  Eon  was  placed  in  the  bands  of  Suger,  who  oi^ 
dered  him  into  custody,  to  put  an  end  to  his  disorders.  The 
most  lamentable  feature  of  all  was  the  unyielding  obstinacy  of 
some  of  his  followers,  who,  when  called  up  before  the  civil  tri- 
bunals, persisted  until  death  in  their  criminal  folly. 

S4.  This  was  the  period  of  the  great  religious  and  social 
schisms  which,  spread  abroad  under  the  various  names  of  Petro* 
brusian,  Bulgarian,  Henriciau,  Albigensiau  and  Catharian,  re- 
vived the  principles  of  the  early  Manicheans,  and  ravaged  the 
south  of  France  and  the  chief  cities  of  Germany. Their  doc- 

*  Tho  FetrobrusiADS  were  so  called  IVom  the  name  of  Peter  de  Bruys,  their  leader ;  thn 
Bolgariaos  were  named  from  the  country  in  which  their  sect  &rst  took  its  rittc ;  the  Ileori* 
diu^  from  Heiuy,  a  diwiple  of  Pet«r  de  Brays ;  the  Albigensei,  from  Albt,  a  dty  in  Langne- 
^  the  heed^nartera  of  the  eecW  ia  foutbeni  YlnuMe;  theOttbafl,  deriVMl  their  tiltefroQ 
the  Greek  word  naBapix:  {jiw^  pretendi&g  to  mimPale  fheraietTM  to  the  prinoiple  of  good 
V  ■Ivayt  rejecting  the  evU. 
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trine  was  nothing  more  than  a  total  overthrow  of  all  doctrioe  ; 
their  civil  and  reli^ous  eode  inculcated  a  denial  of  all  authori* 
ty,  hence  insubordination  and  anarchy ;  their  morality  necessa- 
rily involved  the  destruction  of  tlie  family,  under  the  pretext 
that  the  marringe-tie,  by  its  very  perpetuity,  is  incompatible  with 
Christian  holiness ;  and  an  absence  of  all  law,  and  consequently 
of  every  call  of  duty,  on  the  theory  that  laws  are  the  work  of 
the  evil  principle.  Utopian  dreamers  of  our  modem  school  may 
here  learn  that  they  have  invented  nothing  new,  at  least  in  re- 
spect to  final  results.  They  reach  the  same  point,  though  by  a 
diflerent  route;  the  error  is  essentially  the  same  in  hidh  cases, 
simply  adapting  its  shape  and  color>  to  suit  the  shifting  tide  of 
the  thoughts  and  passions  of  the  times  upon  which  it  successive- 
ly exerts  his  seductive  power.  For  twenty*five  years  Peter  de 
Bniys  infested  the  provinces  lying  along  the  hanks  of  the  Rhone 
and  the  Garonne.  Emboldened  by  .success  and  bv  the  number 
of  his  followers,  he  carried  i»lunderand  conflagration  to  all  liie 
churches  and  monasteries  of  Languedoc,  and  at  length  crowned 
the  measure  of  his  excesses  by  burning,  upon  the  public  square 
of  St  Giles,  a  pile  of  crosses  which  he  hitd  broken  down.  This 
spectacle  roused  the  indignation  of  the  faithful  beyond  endu- 
rance ;  they  seized  him,  raised  another  pile  upon  the  same  spot, 
and  a\  cng-ed  the  outraged  honor  of  their  f  iith  by  throwing  the 
iconoclast  into  the  ilames  (a.d.  1147).  The  enemies  of  the  Church 
woukl  make  a  martyr  of  this  wretched  impostor.  The  summa* 
ry  act  of  justice  which  put  an  end  to  his  disorders  and  his  life, 
they  represent  as  a  disgraceful  and  gratuitous  atrocity.  Unbias- 
sed history  can  sec,  in  Peter  de  IJruys,  only  a  rebel  in  arms 
against  every  civil  and  religious  law  of  his  time.  The  flames  of 
St.  Giles,  kindled  by  the  just  indignation  of  a  people,  were  a 
protestation  against  the  outrage  offered  to  the  sacred  sign  of 
salvation,  the  standard  under  which  thousands  of  Crusaders  were 
shedding  their  blood  on  the  battle-fields  of  Palestine.  Peter  the 
Venerable  and  St.  Bernard  met  the  heretics  with  other  weapon.^. 
The  Abbot  of  Cluny  visited  the  southern  provinces  of  France, 
teaching  the  misguided  people  the  true  doctrine  of  the  gospel. 
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We  have  still  a  tract  of  liis,  in  which  he  eloquently  refutes  the 

errors  of  the  sectirios.  and  i»rove3,  against  them,  the  divinity  of 
the  hienirchy  and  ^iicr.tmonts  of  the  Church.  But  all  the  won 
ders  of  convernion,  at  this  epoch,  were  held  in  reserve  for  St. 
Bernard,  whom  divine  grace  seemed  to  have  marked  as  its  chosen 
minister.  The,passage  of  the  holy  Ahhot  of  Olairraux  through 
Alht,  Toulouse,  and  the  principal  cities  of  Languedoc,  was  a 
rt*ai  liiuiujjli.  Tbo  churches  were  urioijual  to  tliL  iUidtitudes 
that  thronged  to  hear  his  words.  His  voice,  his  very  presence 
scattered  the  clouds  of  prejudice  and  error,  which  yielded  to 
the  holy  light  of  faith.  Xhe  many  miracles  wrought  throi^h  his 
prayers  were  more  convincing  than  even  his  huming  eloquence ; 
and  when  he  quitted  Languedoc,  he  seemed  to  have  left  not  a 
single  heretic  there.  Unliaiipily,  however,  the  root  of  the  evil 
remained  ;  many  combats,  fresh  stnijigles  and  labors  were  need- 
ed to  pluck  it  out  entirely.  Peter  the  Venerable  diil  not  limit 
tbo  efforts  of  his  zeal  to  the  struggle  against  the  Albigenses : 
he  undertook  Jwo  important  works  which  would  alone  have  been 
enough  to  illustrate  his  name.  The  first  is  a  complete  refuta- 
tion of  the  Taluuid,  in  which  he  proves,  against  the  Jews,  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  second  is  a  similar  work  against 
the  Koran  and  the  Mussulman  doctrines.  For  the  latter  under- 
taking,  the  venerable  abbot  had  the  work  of  Mahomet  translated 
into  Latin — the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  ever  made  in  the  West. 
The  spirit  of  heresy  and  error,  so  ably  combated  by  the  zeal 
iiih]  learning  of  the  pious  Abbot  of  Cluny,  could  not  check  the 
generous  impulse  which  led  many  souls  to  the  practice  of  the 
highest  Tirtues.  The  brightest  era  of  sainttiness  and  virtue 
that  adorned  the  Church's  early  years  seemed  now  reviv- 
ed in  Northern  Europe,  by  St.  Henry,  bishop  of  Upsal; 
St.  Eric,  king  of  Sweden ;  St.  ViceUn,  bishop  of  Oldenburg ; 
in  Cernninv,  bv  St.  Hildcsrarde,  a  nun  of  Disemberi^,  in 
the  county  of  Spanheim,  so  renowned  for  her  wonderful  revela- 
tions >  St.  Leopold,  margrave  of  Austria ;  in  France,  by  SU 
Stephen  of  Obasine ;  in  England,  by  St.  Gilbert  of  Sempring- 
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ham ;  ia  Ireland,  by  St.  Malaohj,  the  friend  of  the  Abbot  of 
Clairvattx. 

35.  En^enms  TTT.  was  at  length  enabled  to  return  to  Rome. 

Before  leaviuL^  France,  he  visited  the  monastery  of  Clairvaux, 
in  which  ten  years  before  he  had  dwelt  a  simple  monk.  As 
he  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  community,  he  could  not  restrain 
his  tears.  He  exhorted  and  eonsoled  the  companions  of  his 
earlier  years  with  the  affection  of  a  father.  Under  his  Pontifi* 
cal  robes,  he  ever  wore  the  hair-shirt.  Embroidered  cushions 
were  borne  before  him ;  his  bed  was  decked  with  purple  and 
costly  stuffs  ;  but  within  it  was  turnished  with  a  otraw  mattress 
and  cotton  sheets.  The  Sovereign  PontifT  never  forgot  to  live 
the  anstere  disciple  of  St.  Bernard.  Eugenius  reached  the 
Pontifical  city  only  to  find  it  still  a  prey  to  popular  anarchy ; 
yet  the  ingratitude  of  the  Romans  did  not  lessen  his  generosity. 
He  endowed  hia  capital  with  costly  Mii>iuiments,  rebuilt  the 
church  of  SL  Mary-Major,  with  the  addition  of  a  splendid  por- 
tico richly  ornamented  with  designs,  in  mosaic.  The  reign 
of  Eugenius  plainly  showed  the  hand  of  Bernard  at  the  helm. 
The  holy  abbot  once  wrote  to  htm :  *^  They  say  that  I  am  Pope, 
and  not  you.  Those  who  have  business  of  weight  to  transact 
pour  in  upon  me  from  all  sides,  and  i  cannot  escape  their  im- 
porluuity."  Eugenius  III.  displayed  the  zealous  piety,  disin- 
terested prudence  and  devoted  care  in  the  government  of  the 
Churchy  in  the  progress  of  religion  and  the  extirpation  of  error, 
which'  make  up  the  character  of  a  great  Pope.  He  sought  out 
true  worth,  and  knew  how  to  reward  it.  To  his  care  we  owe 
the  Latin  versions  of  many  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  among  others 
the  works  of  St.  John  Damascene,  on  tho  orthodox  faith. 
Kugenius  died  on  the  8th  of  July^  1163,  after  a  reign  of  eight 
years.  During  the  preceding  year,  Conrad  III.,  the  first  em- 
peror of  the  house  of  Hohenstauffen,  had  ceased  to  reign,  leav- 
the  throne  of  Germany  to  his  nephew,  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
whose  name,  so  fatal  to  the  Churchy  was  destined  to  a  dark 
renown. 
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§  VI.  PosnrmcATE  op  Anastasius  IV.  (July  9,  a.  x>.  1153 — ^De- 
cember 2y  A.  B,  1154). 

'  36.  The  very  day  on  which  Eu^renius  died  witiiossed  tho 
t  electioa  of  his  successor,  Conrad,  archbishop  of  Sabiuo,  who 
took  the  name  of  Anastasius  IV.  The  new  PontifT  was  well 
advanced  in  years  and  virtue ;  his  charity  displayed  itself  during 
tbe  ravages  of  a  ikmine  then  desolating  Italy.  The  length  of 
his  Pontificate  was  not  proportioned  to  the  ju.st  hopes  awakened 
by  his  promotion.  Anastasius  died  on  the  2d  of  December, 
A.  D.  1154. 

37.  The  first  days  of  his  reign  were  marked  by  an  event 
which  plunged  the  whole  Church  into  the  deepest  grief.  St. 

Bernard  had  now  reached  the  age  of  seventy-three  years. 
Deeply  afflicted  by  the  disastrons  issue  of  the  Crusade,  broken 
down  by  disease  and  toil,  his  only  remaining  strength  was  the 
baming  seal  that  still  struggled  against  the  flagging  energy  of 
bis  frame.  His  last' act  was  one  of  charity.  The  city  of  Met2 
was  torn  by  civil  discord  ;  the  dying  saint  was  carried  to  the 
scene.  In  tones  deadened  by  disease,  but  ever  powerful  by 
the  living  faith  that  gnve  them  utterance,  he  spoke  of  peace  to 
tbe  excited  people.  Thoughts  of  enmity,  hatred  and  revenge 
fled  before  the  influence  of  that  eloquence  which,  for  half  a 
century,  had  (Controlled  the  passions  and  tliouLdits  of  the  multi- 
tude. The  saint  brought  together  the  leaders  of  the  two  par- 
ties, on  an  island  in  the  Moselle,  and  there  made  them  sign  a 
treaty  of  peace.  After  this  triumph,  worthy  close  to  forty 
years  of  ceaseless  combat,  he  returned  to  Clairvaux.  A  few 
days  before  Ids  death,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  ArnoM,  abbot  of 
Bouneval,  who  had  sent  him  some  fruit:  "  T  re('ei\eil  the  Lut\s 
of  your  charity  with  gratitude,  but  without  pleasure  :  l  or  what 
can  please  when  all  is  bitterness  ?  Still  the  spirit  is  free,  in 
the  weakness  of  the  flesh.  Pray  to  our  Lord  not  to  delay  my 
departure  from  this  world,  and  to  be  incr<  iful  to  me  in  that 
hour  when  I  shall  stand,  worthless  and  empty-handed,  before 
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Qim.  I  have  written  these  few  lines,  weak  as  I  am,  with  my 
own  hand,  that,  recognizing  the  hand,  yon  may  also  recognize 

the  heart."  The  heart  of  St,  Bernard  had,  in  its  charity,  em- 
Draced  both  the  East  and  the  West.  The  whole  worhl  wept 
his  loss  (August  20,  a.  d.  1153).  The  nobility  and  people  of 
all  the  neighboring  places,  startled  by  the  tidings  of  his  death, 
crowded  the  hills  that  look  npon  Glairvaax  and  filled  the  valley 
with  the  sound  of  their  mourning.  In  expectation  of  the  time 
when  the  Church  would  grant  him  public  honors,  the  remains 
of  St.  Bernard  were  buried  in  the  chapel  of  his  monasteryj  be- 
fore the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  whom  the  Baintly  ab- 
bot had  always  shown  a  most  tender  devotion."^  "  The  whole 
universe,"  says  a  chronicler,  "  seemed  to  have  lost  its  light,  its 
joy,  its  happiness  and  life.  A  king  of  Sardinia  came  down 
from  his  throne,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  near  St. 
Bernard's  tomb  at  Clairvaux.  Eskil,  archbishop  of  Lundcn 
and  primate  of  Denmark,  followed  the  devoted  example.  The 
North  and  the  South,  the  East  and  the  West,  all  met  to  show 
love  and  honor  to  him  who  had  so  much  loved  and  honored 
God  and  his  fellow»men !" 

*  TtwdBTotion  of  8t  Boraard  to  fbi  Blened  Tirgiu  in  ona  of  tiMlMil-MlibfiBhed  fbcli  Im 
his  hiftoiy.  Froteftont  'wrUeis  hare  endMrored  to  oall  it  in  quMtioo,  on  the  eAmigth  of 

an  isolated  locident.  In  1140,  the  Canons  of  Lyona,  vitliout  any  sanction  from  tho  Apoa- 
lolic  Sc?  or  niiy  t-pifjoopal  nuthority,  and  on  th'-ir  fywn  rpf^poasibilf'T.  r'^f-MisJicd  in  tbeit 
churcli  till'  Fea-st  of  the  Jimn.irulato  Coiicepli(,-n  of  l!ie  lilo^^i'd  Vir>rin.  St.  B  -rnnrd  wrote 
lliem  a  iong  Idler,  cen«uriug  Uieir  procecuitig,  for  three  rea.-iOU« :  1.  For  iustilutitig  a  n«if 

foaat;  3.  Because  he  sees  no  legitimBte  ground  for  it;  3.  Because  they  ahoold  not  have 
aolemnlxed  it  hefore  oonaultiiiff  Borne/'  However,**  aaya  the  Saint^  in  ooodueioa,  "I 
leave  the  quesUoQ  entirety  to  tho  judgment  of  ihe  lluly  Sec,  ready  to  retract  whatcrer  I 

may  have  utu-rod  eonlrart"  to  its  deci  -inu."  Since  then,  tho  Ronmn  Ch»ir<^fi  h;is  not  only 
adopted  tho  pious  belief,  l  ut  jil-o  encouritgcd  it  by  numberless  spiritual  favor.'',  i^he  Lns 
authorized  the  addition,  in  the  solemn  preface  of  t^e  faast^  of  tho  word  Jmmaadaia.  It 
cannot  bo  doubted  that  Uaiy'e  most  forvent  client,  were  he  noir  on  earth,  would  join  Ui 
prayera  to  those  of  the  CathoHcB  who  hmnbly  entreat  the  HcAy  See  to  give  a  dogsiadc 
decree  in  f:,vor  of  tho  Immncitlate  Toncoption. 

(The  Chun-h  hns  now  pronounced  upon  tho  doctrine  of  the  Immaculnto  Conception. 
The  gloriou,;  decri^e  of  Pius  IX.  is  ose  of  the  most  spleudid  moaumeDts  of  the  Church'l 
Listory.^XotJS  or  Juxb  I,  J855.) 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

( I  PoimncATi  or  Ad&ian  IY.  (December  3,  a.  d.  1154— September  1, 1169) 

I.  Election  and  antecedents  of  Adrian  IV. — ?.  Punishment  f>f  Arnold  of  Bres 
cix— n.  Politioal  state  of  Italy  under  Adrinn  IV.  William  the  ]>ad,  king 
ofSicilv.  Frederick  IJnrbarossa,  emperor  of  Gcnnanv. — 4.  Corotiation  of 
Fre  i-  rirli  BArl>iiros'5a. — a.  Uestoralioii  of  peace  Itetween  Adrian  IV.  and 
William  the  Rad. — G.  The  Pope*8  letter  to  Frederick  liarbarossa. — 7.  Meet- 
inpf  at  noaeaglia, — 8.  Separation  of  Lonis  VIT.,  kin<4  of  France,  and  Eleanor 
of  Guienne. — 9.  Intellectual  movement  diirinf;  the  Pontificate  of  Adrian  TV. 
The  scholastic  system.  Peter  Lonihard.  the  Master  of  the  Sentencoo.  De- 
cree cf  Gratian. — 10.  Military  orders  iu  Spain. 

§  II.  PomnncATX  or  Albxaitdxb  III.  (September  7,  a.  p.  1159— Aogust  30^ 

1181). 

II.  YolUire^s  eulogy  of  Alexander  UL  Scliism  of  the  antipope  Victor  IIL— 
12.  Tlie  &h«  CoQoeil  of  Pavia  iaracs  a  sentence  of  deposition  against  Alez- 
and^r. — 18.  The  Uwfal  Pontiff  ia  aupported  hj  the  majority  of  the  Catholic 
world. — 14.  Destmetion  of  Mihui  by  Frederiok  Barbaroiaa. — Ifiw  Alezandei 
retiree  into  Ffeance»  to  eaeape  the  fhiy  of  Barbaroasa.  Gouference  between 
Lonia  VIL  and  the  depotiea  of  the  German  emperor. — ^16.  Council  of 
ToniVL — ^17.  Death  of  the  antipope ;  ia  aaoceeded  by  Guy  de  CrAme,  ander 
the  name  of  Paaehal  IIL  Return  of  Alexander  UL  to  Rome.  Reatoration 
of  Milan.  Frederick  Barbaroeaa  takes  Rome.  The  Pope  witbdrawa  to 
Anagni. — 18.  Congmtnlatory  letters  sent  to  Pope  Alexander  after  the  retreat 
of  Frederick  Barbaroasa. — 19.  Death  of  the  antipope  Pascbal  III.  John, 
abbot  of  Stnim,  sacceeda,  aa  Calixtns  III.  Siege  of  Ancona. — ^80.  Frederick 
Baibarossa  snbrnits  to  the  Pope.  Ratification  of  the  peace.  Interview 
between  the  Pope  and  the  emperor, — ^21.  Thomas  k  Becket»  archbishop  of 
CSanterbory.— 2!2.  Council  of  Northampton. — ^23.  Thomaa  k  Becket  visits 
France  and  is  taken  under  the  protection  of  Louis  VII. — 24.  The  King 
of  England  excommunicated  by  Thomas  a  Becket.  Alexander  IIL  confirma 
the  sentence.  Reconciliation  of  the  prelate  and  the  king. — 25.  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Tbomaa  k  Becket. — 26.  Penance  of  the  King  of  England.-- 27 
Eleventh  general  council  and  third  Lateran. — ^28.  Death  of  Alexander  111^— 
S9  Uoly  pemons  of  his  Pontificate.  Begdnages. 
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I  ni  PomnoATi  or  Lvcnw  HL  (September  1,  a.  o.  1181-— November  Si, 

1185). 

30.  Final  treaty  between  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  the  Lombard  cities. — 31. 
Boll  of  Lacius  ILL  against  the  Albigenses,  Cathari  and  Patarini.  Origin 
of  tbe  InquiiitioD,— <3a>  The  Hamiliati,  or  Poor  liea  of  Lyons.  Waldeoaea 
— 38.  Death  of  Lveios  IIL 

g  IV.  PoMTtncATB  ow  tJuAV  III.  (November  Sfi,  a.  d.  1186— October  18, 

1187). 

84.  Election  of  Vthin  IIL  Aeceasion  of  laaae  Angelas  to  the  throne  of  Con- 
stnDtinople.-^5.  Henij,  eon  of  Frederick  Barberoiwa,  crowned  king  of 
Italy. — 86.  JeraMlem  taken  by  Sdadin.   Death  of  Urban  IIL 

S  V.  PoKTincATB  of  Gbxqoby  VIIL  (October  20,  a.  o.  1 L87 — ^December  li^ 

1187). 

87.  Election  and  death  of  Gicfoty  VIII. 

§yL  PoanrxoATS  of  Clsxent  IIL  (December  10,  a.  d.  1187 — March  25, 

1191). . 

88.  Departure  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  for  the  Holy  War.  His  SQCCOasea  and 
death.— 89.  Death  of  Clement  IIL 

g  Vn*  Pontificate  or  Cklestui  III.  (March  28,  a.  d.  1101 — January  8, 

1198). 

40.  Coronation  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.— 41.  Departure  of  Philip  Augustus 
and  Richard  the  Li(»ti-hcart(  <l.  for  tlie  Crusade.  Siege  of  Ptolemals. — 42. 
Capture  of  Ptolemais. — 43.  Plnlip  Augustus  returns  to  France.  Successes 
of  Richard  in  Palestine. — *4.  Return  of  Richard  to  Europe.  Death  nf 
Saladin. — 45.  Unjtist  dc't<.nition  of  Richard  by  Leopold,  archduke  of  Austria, 
and  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  EtTorts  of  Cek^stin  IIL  to  obtain  his 
rsleaae.   Death  of  the  Pope— 46.  Saints  q(  this  period. 


1 1.  PoxTiFiCATB  OF  ADRIAN  IV,  (December  3,  a.  d.  1154 — 

September  1^  1159). 

1.  Nicholas  Breakspear,  the  only  Englisliinan  who  ever  sat 
in  the  Apostolic  chair,  was  elected  to  succeed  Eugenius  III. 
on  the  2d  of  December,  a.  1154,  and  took  the  name  of  Adrian 
IT.  Tbe  extraordinaiy  circumstances  attending  his  promotioi 
plainly  betrayed  tbe  workings  of  tbe  Almighty  Hand.  His 
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&theT  was  a  servant  in  the  monaatery  of  St  Alban's,  and  was 

supported  hy  the  charity  of  the  reUgiofis.  Driven  from  his 
home  by  pcmiry  and  the  harsh  treatiuent  of  his  father, 
Nicholas  wandered  abuui  the  country  for  some  time,  but  at 
kflgth  passed  over  to  France ;  but  he  was  led  by  the  unseen, 
yet  ever-present  hand  of  Providenee.  The  monastery  of  St 
Uafnsy  near  Ar]es»  afforded  him  hoepitality*  His  stndions  and 
regnUr  habits,  his  lofty  and  generons  disposition,  and  the 
genius  which  displayed  ilseli  even  in  his  lowly  station,  induced 
the  monks  to  make  him  abbot.  Envy  never  yet  spared  the 
noblest  character;  some  of  the  monks  soon  afterward  com- 
plained of  Breakspear  to  Engenius  III.  Go,"  answered  the 
Pope,  and  choose  an  abbot  with  whom  yon  may  be  aUe,  or 
nther  with  whom  you  are  willing  to  live  in  peace ;  j^our  present 
superior  shall  not  long  be  a  burden  to  you;  I  appoint  him  Car- 
diaal  of  Albano."  The  new  dignitary  of  the  Church  was  sent, 
as  Apostolic  legate  to  the  northern  kingdoms  of  Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Norway.  His  eloquence,  tact  and  gentle  manners 
endeared  him  to  these  hslf-oavage  people.  He  was  also  the 
bosom  friend  and  fellow- worker  of  St.  Henry,  bishop  of  Upsal, 
and  of  Eskil,  bishop  of  Lunden.  On  his  return  to  lu  iue, 
wiiither  his  hi^rh  reputation  had  preceded  him,  he  was,  imani- 
mously  elected  to  succeed  £ugenius  III.,  just  deceased.  The 
poor  English  exile,  led  by  such  wonderful  ways  to  the  highest 
earthly  dignity,  must  now  make  ready  to  struggle  against  pop- 
ular passion  and  royal  encroachments ;  and  we  shall  find  him 
equal  to  the  task  of  npliuldin-,  amid  stormy  conilict  the 
grandeur  and  dignity  of  St  Peter's  chair. 

2.  Arnold  of  Brescia  was  still  in  Kome,  busy  with  his  plans 
of  pagan  revival  and  republican  government  Adrian  IV. 
found  himself  compelled  to  lay  the  Eternal  City  under  inter* 
diet.  Such  a  punishment  had  never  yet  been  iutli(  ted  ii|  on 
that  august  capital,  even  in  the  stormiest  struggles  of  the 
Church.  The  celebration  of  the  Holy  Mysteries  and  the  suit mn 
ceremonial  of  the  sanctuary  were  interrupted  until  the  23d  of 
Marclu  a.  d.  1155.  But  at  length  the  aenators,  unable  k>nger  to 
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>vithstand  the  entreaties  of  both  clergy  and  people,  made  their 
submission  to  the  Sovereign  Pontilf,  ia  St.  Peters  church, 
swearing,  upon  the  holy  gospels,  to  expel  Arnold  of  Brescia 
and  his  adherents  from  the  dty  and  territory  of  Borne.  The 
flohismatio  chief  anticipated  them  hy^a  voluntary  flight,  but 
ft' 11  into  the  hands  of  the  troops  sent  by  Frederick  Barbarossa 
to  the  Pope's  assistance.  He  was  handed  over  to  the  Prefect 
of  Rome  and  beheaded  in  the  castle  of  St.  Augelo  (1155). 
Protestant  and  sectarian  writers,  hostile,  on  various  grounds, 
to  the  Papal  power,  have  labored  to  surround  the  name  of 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  the  forerunner  of  modem  revolutionists, 
with  the  halo  of  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  lie  was 
but  fairly  judged  and  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  his 
country,  which  he  had  persistently  and  flagrantly  outrairod. 
He  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  society  and  order ;  he  fell  in  the 
name  and  by  the  award  of  order  and  society.  What  would 
become  of  the  world,  if  the  sword  of  justice  were  withheld 
from  striking  the  avowed  enemies  of  all  justice  and  righUoi 
authority  ? 

3.  The  same  month  which  had  witnessed  the  election  of 
Nicholas  .Breakspear  to  the  throne  of  the  Vatican  was  signal* 
ized  by  the  coronation  of  Henry  .Plantagenet,  the  second  of  his 
name  in  the  English  realm.    On  learning  the  exaltation  of  his 

subject  to  the  Papal  chair,  Henry  wrote  him  a  congratulatory 
letter.  "  The  tidings  of  your  promotion,"  wrote  the  king, 
"have  been  received  with  transport  in  your  Western  home, 
proud  of  having  given  to  the  world  this  new  luminary,  the 
light  of  Christendom.  May  the  hand  of  God,  which  has  trans- 
planted you,  as  a  tree  of  life,  from  the  soil  of  England  to  the 
midst  of  His  paradise,  in  the  Church,  likewise  shelter  you  from 
the  fury  of  the  winds  !"  John  of  Salisbury,  bisliop  of  Chartres, 
the  friend  and  fellow-countryman  of  Adrian,  was  intrusted  with 
the  grateful  mission  of  bearing  this  letter  to  the  Pope.^  The 

*  John  of  Sdisbniy  tras  instraoted  to  Mk  tike  Pbpe*t  permission  for  tho  Kinf;  of  Row- 
land to  enter  and  hold  Ireland,  with  a  Tiow  to  tho  rostoration  of  the  Christian  relirirtTi, 
onuhe4  down  hj  luitiTe  idolBtij.  Adrian  granted  (bn  requeat     a  boU  in  wluch  he  thu4 
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heart  of  the  humble  Pontiff  was  not  imdulj  ekted  by  prosper- 
ity; he  poared  forth  without  restraint,  into  the  bosom  of 
friendship,  the  cares  which  racked  his  breast.      Oar  Lord/' 

he  said  to  Jolm  of  Salisbury,  "has  ever  kept  my  course  be- 
tween the  anvil  and  the  hammer ;  and  now  I  beg  of  Kim  to 
kelp  me  to  bear  the  burden  with  which  He  has  loaded  me, 
etkerwise  it  must  overcome  my  weakness."  Adrian  was  indeed 
earroonded  by  threatening  dangers.  William  the  Bad  (a.  n. 
lUA)  had  just  succeeded  his  father  Roger,  on  the  throne  of 
Sicily.  The  prince's  surname  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  what 
most  have  been  his  stand  in  regard  to  the  Holy  See.  He  be- 
esine  the  avowed  protector  of  the  revolutionists  in  Rome,  and 
seized  the  principality  of  Beneventum  by  armed  force.  Adrian 
hurled  a  sentence  of  excommunication  anainst  the  unscrupulous 
invader.  Meanwhile  Frederick  Barbarossa  was  crossing  the 
plains  of  Lombardy,  at  the  head  of  a  vast  army,  marking  his 
path  by  blood  and  ruins.  Since  the  days  of  Otho  L,  Northern 
Italy  had  received  no  lasting  marks  of  the  imperial  power;  at 
certain  intervals,  the  German  armies,  like  a  destructive  torrent, 
swept  along  this  great  highway  of  nations,  to  have  their 
Cftsats  crowned  in  Rome ;  but  the  passing  inroad  left  no  peJ^ 
manent  trace.  The  Italian  nationalities  would  then  resume  the 
work  broken  off,  for  a  moment,  by  hostile  arms,  and  strive  to 
build  up  thoir  own  independence.  Thus,  under  the  nominal 
suzerainty  oi  an  uncertain  (iermaa  emperor,  always  an  absentee, 
Lombardy  was  split  up  into  a  number  of  petty  republics,  insig- 
nificant in  size,  but  whose  ambition  far  exceeded  their  bounds ; 
governed  by  their  own  laws,  choosing  their  own  chiefs,  ready 
to  make  war  or  peace,  without  once  consulting  the  emperor's 
wish.   Mikn  was  the  most  powerful  of  these  republics.  Fred- 

»d4ras8&?  Henry  IT  :  **  It  h  univerHilljr  knowiif  u  you  are  Ai^nr(^.  t^iat  Ireland,  as  woll  as 
•11  th«  other  Ulaudti  ui»ich  linve  rt  teivoJ  the  faitli  of  Christ,  bol  ii^:  na  fiefs,  to  the  Roman 
Church.  We,  therefore,  giudly  nhuw  jou  tho  rigat  which  you  seek  fur  liie  sproad  oi'  our 
hd^  ril^ioa."  Tiu»  b«U  wm  aeoompaaied  by  a  gold  ring,  set  vti6i  ft  iwMly  enenld,  as  a 
■Mk  9t  iafoatitttt*.  Thb  fact,  togvtber  wltb  the  ezpnaa  worda  of  Adrian  IV^  poffted^ 
•itelbluhed  the  existeooo  of  the  public  law  whicli  gare  io  tha  PopM  of  the  niddla'agea  a 
«f  aovacaign  pfotoetorato  aa4  ttttirenal  ttusfaia^.      p  i 
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erick  Barbarossa  had  ascended  the  imperial  tiirone  with  a  de« 
termination  to  restore  the  universal  nionarchv.  He  indulGred 
the  dream  that  the  fallen  greatness  of  the  Roman  Cojsars  might 
be  again  displayed  in  his  person.  Let  the  Pope/*  said  he, 
"  but  confirm,  by  his  anthority,  the  lawfulness  of  my  nndortak* 
ing,  and  the  whole  world  shall  form  bnt  a  single  empure,  with 
the  Sovereign  Pontifl  as  its  spiritual  and  the  emperor  as  its 
temporal  chief."  Such  an  acbievemont  was  pos-ible  only  to  a 
genius  equally  correct  and  lofty,  of  equal  virtue  and  power. 
But  Barbarossa  knew  no  jus^tice,  no  law,  other  than  his  ambi- 
tion, no  lugher  virtue  than  that  of  arms.  The  project  called 
for  another  GharlemagDe;  Frederick  Barbarossa  was  bat  too 
often  a  second  Attila.  Beside,  this  chimera  of  a  universal  em- 
pire, which  has  ruined  fj^eater  heroes  than  Frederick,  would 
be,  at  best,  but  the  overthrow  of  all  rights,  the  destructiou  of 
all  nationality,  the  annihilation  of  every  patriotic  sentiment^  for 
the  sake  of  a  single  people,  of  a  single  man.  Would  the  result 
compensate  the  torrents  of  blood  that  must  necessarily  be  shed 
in  its  achievement? 

4.  However,  Frederick  thought  to  begin  the  execution  of 
his  vast  design,  by  bringing  back  to  his  sway  the  Italian  penin- 
sula, which  he  esteemed  the  patrimony  of  the  empire,  and 
which,  in  its  decline,  was  still  the  fairest  portion  of  its  territory. 
Full  of  such  ambitious  hopes,  he  crossed  the  Alps  in  October, 

A.  D.  1154,  at  tiio  head  uf  a  formidalile  army.  Milan,  Pavia, 
Cremona,  Lodi,  open  their  gales  to  the  toiniueror.  Torton.a 
dares  to  resist ;  the  merciless  victor  gives  it  to  the  flames  and 
passes  the  ploughshare  over  its  smoulderii^  ruins.  Heralded 
by  the  terror  now  coupled  with  his  name,  he  soon  stands  be 
fore  the  walls  of  Rome.  He  was  eager  to  feel  the  weight  of 
the  crown  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  of  the  whole  world." 
Such  are  the  significant  words  of  the  chronicler  bishop,  Otho 
of  Freisingen,  his  uncle.  His  approach  revived  the  hopes  of 
the  revolutionary  faction,  and  their  deputies  met  him  in  his 
camp  at  Sntri.  Stranger  as  you  were,"  they  said,  ^*  we  have 
made  you  our  felIow*citizen  and  our  prince.   It  remains  fer 
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pnQf  now,  to  rescue  Rome  from  the  Pontifioal  yoke,  to  confinn 
our  anoient  customs,  and  to  give  back  to  the  Eternal  City  its 

early  splendor  by  restoring  the  senate  and  the  order  of  knight- 
hood." *'  What  1"  exclaimed  the  irritated  monarch.  "  Is  Home, 
then,  to-day  the  Rome  of  Csesar  and  Augustus  ?  No,  you  have 
made  me  neither  citizen  nor  prince.  Charlemagne  and  Otho 
eonqnered  you  by  force  of  arms.  It  does  not  become  subjects 
to  dictate  to  their  sovereign."  Adrian  had  also  come  to  meet 
the  Geruian  prince  at  Sutri.  To  set  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  at 
rest  upon  his  ultimate  intentions,  Frederick  had,  through  his 
deputies,  promised  him  inviolable  fidelity.  Yet|  in  their  very 
first  interview,  a  seemingly  trifling  incident  threatened  to  break 
off  all  their  friendly  relations.  Frederick  refused  to  coiilbrm 
to  the  usual  etiquette  in  such  cases,  and  would  not  hold  the 
stirrup  while  the  Pope  dismounted.*  Adrian,  in  turn,  refused 
to  admit  Frederick  to  the  kiss  of  peace.  The  point  was  dis- 
cussed ;  the  emperor  submitted,  was  solemnly  conducted  by 
the  Pope  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  there  received  the  im- 
perial crown  from  the  Pontiff's  hands ;  Whereupon,"  says  a 
iu*onicler,  "  the  Germans  gave  vent  to  their  joy  in  acclama- 
tiens  Uke  the  rolling  thunder"  (June  18th,  1155).  The  Ro- 
man revolutionists,  seeing  all  their  projects  foiled  by  this 
union  of  the  Papacy  and  the  empire,  sallied  forth  from  their 
stronghold  in  the  castle  of  St.  Augelo,  rushed  upon  the  em* 
peror  s  attendants  and  slew  them  in  the  very  basilica.  The 
imperial  troops  at  once  engird  the  revolters ;  a  fierce  struggle 

•  They  who  treat  as  puorfle  tho  firmness  displayed  hy  Adrian  TV.  in  maintaining  the 
rights  of  his  pred»»<«8.>or8.  show  theinselvea  Unacquainted  with  the  workinp?  of  humau  na- 
ture^ which  always  strives  to  aseert  its  indepeodeoco  in  apparently  insiguitlcant  matters. 
The  hoauig«  withheld  by  FrBdsrick  was  not  ibia  to  tihe  person  of  tho  Pope^^n  this  ease,  a 
poor  AtglUhosQi^  mM,  as  ho  osod  to  mj  of  hinueli;  fronihisloadj  rank  to  tho  royaltj  of. 
Sw  Ohoreh,— It  mi  4irooto4  to  tho  PootiScal  dfgni^  ItsaU;  to  tho  Ykor  of  St.  Fotor,  tho 
representative  of  Jesus  Christ  By  the  honor  paid  to  tho  highest  earthly  expooont  of  ati- 
ihority,  princes,  kinps  find  emperors  honored  themselves  and  gave  to  their  own  |>ow<>r  a 
higher  sanction  iu  tlif  e\  e^  of  their  subjects.  The  emperors,  from  Charlema^'no  to  Charles 
V,  understood  ttiis  trutn  and  ever  paid  their  tribute  of  veneration  to  the  Papacy.  AU 
WoMf  hot  karned,  by  Uttor  oxporioDoe,  what  it  ooets  to  forgot  that  the  aothori^  which 
M|lkgi&«tl)pdm  ft  dlTteo  prfndpio  la  m  lonftor  on  aothorlty  atdL 
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ensaedy  and  the  reign  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  was  inaugonited 
amid  streams  of  blood. 

6.  Adrian,  pla<nng  bnt  little  dependence  on  the  faith  of  his 
new  ally,  hastened,  after  his  departure  from  Rome,  to  make  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  William  the  Bad  (a.  d.  1150).  He  recog- 
nized William  as  king  of  Sicily^  on  condition  of  his  continuing 
to  pay  tiie  yearly  tribute^  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  and  to 
do  homage  to  the  Pope  for  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  the  . duchy  of 
Apalia,  the  principality  of  Capua,  and  all  their  de^iendencles. 
During  the  preliiiiinary  negotiations,  Adrian  IV.  gave  a  ])roof 
of  his  generosity  and  of  his  lofty  views  of  policy,  by  relusing 
the  help  offered  by  Manuel  Gomnenus,  against  William  of 
Sicily,  in  consideration  of  the  suzerainty  of  three  seaports  oa 
the  Italian  coast.  The  Pope  saw  that  snch  a  system  would 
throw  Europe  back  to  the  time  of  Narses,  and  complicate  a 
situation  of  already  doubtful  issue,  lie  rejected  Manuel's  pro- 
posals, but  availed  himself  of  the  relations  thus  established  be- 
tween the  Holy  See  and  the  court  of  Constantinople,  exhorting 
the  emperor  to  work  eatmestly  for  the  re-nnion  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Ohorches,  which  had  stood  apart  since  Michael 
Cerularius  had  dragged  the  Greeks  from  the  pale  of  Roman 
unity.  The  chief  points  on  which  they  were,  and  are  stiU, 
divided,  were  :  1st  Tha  dogma  of  the  Procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  addition  of  the  Filioquey  made  by  the  L;itia 
Church  to  the  Nicene  and  Constantinopolitan  Creed ;  2d.  The 
Pope's  primacy  and  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Church ;  3d* 
The  consecration  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  Eucharistic  sacri* 
fice.  Adrian's  endeavors  to  restore  union,  though  not  openly 
opposed,  failed  to  arouse  the  indifferenc  e  of  the  Greeks  and  re- 
mained fruitless.    The  hour  marked  by  God  was  not  yet. 

6.  The  alliance  between  the  Pope  and  William  the  Bad 
was  a  source  of  deep  irritation  to  Frederick  Barbarossa,  who 
had  nourished  a  secret  hope  of  possessing  the  whole  of  Italy  by 
means  of  the  misunderstanding  between  the  Holy  See  and  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily.  The  revolt  of  Lombardy  (a.  d.  1158 )  caused 
his  anger  to  break  forth  openly.   He  crossed  the  Alps  once 
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move,  at  tlie  head  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men, 
and  laid  >iege  to  Milan.  Airainst  .<nch  fearful  odds  re.si«tance 
waa  out  of  the  question.  True  tu  tlic  Italian  policy  which  had 
MTer  £uled  them  jet^  the  Lombard  republics  yielded  to  force, 
swore  to  the  terms  of  peace  imposed  upon  tiiem  by  the  em- 
peror, and  thus  saved  their  existence,  in  the  hope  that 
circumstances  iiiiLiht  vet  briu^  iheiu  the  occasion  of  reLraiiiin^r 
their  freedom.  Master  of  Loni))ardy,  the  emperor  thought 
to  treat  the  Pope  as  he  would  treat  a  conquered  prince. 
Adrian  wrote  to  him  in  a  tone  of  fatherly  tenderness :  We 
have  always  felt  for  you  the  affection  of  a  tender  father  for  a 
beloved  son.  Tou  cannot  already  have  forgotten  the  heart- 
felt welcome  extended  to  you  by  the  Holy  Roman  Church, 
yonr  mollier,  when  she  bestowed  (contulit^  upon  //on  tJie  im- 
perial crown.  We  do  not  regret  having  granted  all  you  desired ; 
were  it  possible,  we  could  wish  that  your  Majesty  had  received 
even  greater  beneJSU  (beneficia)  at  our  hands.**  Frederick  was 
not  a  Latin  scholar ;  his  chancellor  was  obliged  to  translate  the 
Pope's  letter  for  him  into  German  ;  the  word  benrjicia  was  ren- 
dered hy  Jiefs  and  coniulil  by  conceded.  The  emperor  was  thus 
led  to  think  that  the  Pope  deemed  the  empire  but  a  fief  of  the 
Boman  Church  and  the  imperial  crown  a  gift  of  his  benevo- 
lence, revocable  at  will.  It  was  historically  true  that  the  Ger- 
man empire,  re-established  by  the  Roman  Church,  to  be  its 
sword  and  its  arm,  did  derive  immediately  from  the  Popes. 
This  hunurable  condition  was  accepted  by  the  immortal  Charle- 
magne, when  he  received  the  diadem  from  the  hands  of  Leo 
IIL  But  Frederick  Barbarossa  knew  as  little  history  as  his 
chancellor  did  Latin.  Adrian  had  used  the  words  in  their  na- 
tarsl  acceptation:  beneficia  meant  benefits.  When  he  s})oke  of 
the  imperial  crown,  he  merely  wished  to  recall  to  the  ungrate- 
ful emperor  the  pure  and  simple  fact  of  his  coronation  in  St. 
Peter's.  Hi^  explanations  were  vain;  Barbarossa  heard  but 
the  ooonsels  of  his  anger.  After  a  warm  debate,  Roland,  the 
legate  who  bore  the  Pontifical  rescript,  was  compelled  to  fly 
frem  the  imperial  wrath.   The  Count  Paktioe  of  Bavaria, 
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Otho  of  Wittelsbach,  even  drew  his  sword  upon  the  prelate,  in 
the  emperor's  presence.  An  imperial  edict  forbade  the  clergy 
and  faithful  of  Germany  to  hold  any  further  communicatioD 
with  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 

7.  The  dream  of  universal  sway  was  still  uppermost  in  the 
mind  of  Barbarossa;  he  thought  to  realize  it  best  by  such 
deeds  of  violence.  In  1158,  he  convoked  a  general  diet  of  the 
empire  at  Roncaglia  ;  thirty-two  jurists,  summoned  by  the  em- 
peror from  Bologna,  declared  null  and  void  all  previous  dona- 
tions to  the  Popes,  to  bishoprics  and  monasteries.  The 
emperor  alone,"  they  said,  "  has  a  right,  as  temporal  lord,  to 
hold  lands  and  fiefs."  Thus  the  flattery  of  the  courtier  was  no 
less  radical  than  the  revolutionary  madness  of  the  partisans  of 
Arnold  of  Brescia.  The  courtier  granted  all  to  the  emperor, 
the  revolutionists  to  popular  sovereignty.  The  former  thought 
only  of  Csesar,  the  latter  remembered  only  the  republic  of 
Brutus.  Both  equally  disregarded  the  lessons  conveyed  by 
the  many  changes  effected  in  the  world,  during  the  past  ten 
centuries,  in  empires,  in  religion,  in  the  manners  and  various 
relations  of  individuals  and  nations.  The  arguments  of  the 
jurists,  backed  by  a  hundred  thousand  German  spears,  were 
unanswerable.  The  Archbishop  of  Milan  in  his  address  alluded 
to  Frederick  as  the  only  and  universal  emperor  of  Rome  and 
of  the  world.  "  Your  Majesty,"  said  the  pliant  prelate,  "  has 
deigned  to  consult  us  about  your  rights  and  the  honor  of  the 
empire.  Your  will  is  right,  justice  and  law."  We  are  outraged 
at  such  language  from  the  lips  of  a  minister  of  the  altar.  Un- 
friendly writers  have  never  been  wearied  in  lavishing  calumni- 
ous  imputations  upon  what  they  are  pleased  to  style  Papal  en- 
croachments. But  not  one  of  them  has  ever  thought  of  record- 
ing the  invasions  of  the  temporal  power.  And  yet  the  Popes 
have  ever  upheld,  even  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  the  rights 
of  nationalities  and  the  freedom  of  the  world.  Adrian  excom- 
municated the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  and  feelingly  reproached 
the  bishops  of  Lombardy  for  their  shivish  compliance.  Adrian 
IV.  was  one  of  those  men  that  know  not  how  to  flinch  when 
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justice  and  truth  are  at  st«'ike.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate 
the  length  to  which  the  emperor  would  have  carried  his  revenge 
against  him,  had  not  death  come  to  the  rescne  of  the  imjdelding 
Pontiff  (September,  a.  d.  1169).  The  Church  found,  in  his 
snccessor,  the  same  fbarless  spirit  and  nndannted  courage. 

8.  More  favored  in  his  relations  with  France  and  England, 
Adrian  succeeded  in  keeping  up  a  friendly  spirit  between 
Louis  VII.  and  Henry  II.  The  mutual  attitude  of  these  two 
monarchs  was  8ingi]darly  perplexing.  Eleanor  of  Gnienne, 
wife  of  Louis  Vli.,  had  accompanied  her  royal  husband  to  the 
Holy  Land.  The  influence  of  Eastern  manners  acted  upon  the 
light  and  passionate  princess.  On  their  return  (a.  d.  1552), 
Eleanor  demanded  from  the  Council  of  Beangenoi  a  diirorce, 
on  the  plea  of  kindred.  Though  his  honor  was  thus  compro* 
niised,  yet  the  King  of  France  unmurmuringly  submitted  to  the 
decree  of  the  council.  Adrian  IV.  had  not  been  consulted. 
He  easily  perceived  the  fatal  consequences  of  such  a  decision, 
which  might  have  been  ayerted  by  the  conciliatory  mediation 
of  his  authority.  This  dirorce  depriTod  Louis  of  the  vast  pip* 
rinees  brought  to  him,  as  a  dowry,  by  Eleanor.  The  southern 
portion  of  France  was  again  to  be  separated  from  the  north. 
It  was  in  the  power  of  a  woman  to  give  to  whom  she  chose  the 
preponderance  in  the  West  Two  months  after  the  dissolution 
of  her  first  marriage,  Eleanor  became  the  queen  of  Henry  Plan- 
tagenet,  grandson  of  William  the  Conqueror,  already  duke  of 
Anjou  and  Normandy,  and  soon  afterward  king  of  England. 
France  afterward  redeemed  herself,  but  only  at  the  cost  of 
streams  of  blood.  Amid  the  complicated  difficulties  naturally 
arising  from  such  a  state ^of  affairs,  the  influence  of  Adrian  and 
the  tact  of  his  noble4iearted  friend,  John  of  Salisbury,  bishop 
of  Chartres,  were  powerful  enough  to  effect  an  alliance  between 
the  daughter  of  Louis  VII.  and  the  son  of  Henry  Plantagenet. 

9.  The  intellectual  current  which  was  bearing  on  the 
twelfth  century  toward  study  and  science  oontinued,  with 
glory,  under  tl^  Pontificate  of  Adrian  IV.   The  method  of  the 
^FaitherS;  whose  last  representative  was  St.  Bernard,  now  gave 
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waj  to  the  Beholastie  system  which  should  henceforth  coiitrol 
all  minds  and  long  reiga  as  qaeen  of  theology,  thanks  to  the 

genius  of  St.  Thoaias  Aquinas.    It  has  been  objected  that  the 
scholastic  method,  by  its  close  adherence  to  strict  classifica- 
tions, syllogisms,  deductions  and  consequences,  eiTectually 
shackles  inspiration^  eloquence  and  poetry.    The  method,  as  its 
name  clearly  shows,  is  a  method  of  teaching,  not  a  systenn  of 
invention  or  of  inspiration.   But,  in  order  to  teach,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  clear  and  precise  notions  of  the  matter  to  be 
taught;  to  give  liiese  notions,  we  must  first  have  theui  our- 
selyes.    Could  an  Aristotle  rise  up  to-day,  and  resume,  with 
the  clearness  and  precision  of  the  great  philosopher  of  old,  in 
intelligible  knguage,-ali  the  existing  sciences,  thus  presenting^ 
all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge  in  one  exact  whole,  he 
might  justly  claim  an  immortal  glory.    This  immense  task  was 
achieved  for  theology  by  the  scholastic  method,  in  tlie  middlo- 
ages.    It  bears  to  poetry  and  eloquence  the  relation  of  the 
matter  to  the  form,  of  the  skeleton  to  the  body  blooming  with 
grace  and  freshness.   Peter  Lombaril,  bishop  of  Paris,  and 
known  as  the  Master  of  the  Sentences,  was  the  first  to  apply 
the  scholastic  system,  in  his  celebrated  work  entitled  Liber 
Sententiarum  (a.  d.  1100 — 1164),  so  called  from  the  fact  that 
all  the  arguments  it  contains  are  supported  by  sentences  drawn 
from  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers.   This  work  met  with  a 
complete  success ;  it  became  the  hand*book  of  theologians  and 
the  text  of  every  professor.    It  numbers  no  less  than  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  coiiiiueutators.    It  boasts  such  interpreters  as 
William  of  Auxerre,  Aibertus  Magnus,  St.  Bona  venture,  Wil- 
liam Durand,  Giles  of  Kome,  Scotus,  Ockham.  and  the  great  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  whose  name  was  destined  to  take  the  place 
of  Peter  Lombard^s,  though  not  to  blot  it  out  enturely.  The 
world  of  science  gave,  at  the  same  period,  an  enthusiastic  re- 
ception to  a  similar  work  on  caaonical  jurisprudence — the 
Decreials  of  Gratian,  a  professor  in  the  university  of  Bologna. 
This  collection,  even  at  its  first  appearance,  eclipsed  all  its  pre* 
decesiors,  not  excepting  the  great  work  by  Yto  of  Ghartresy 
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winch  had  nntil  tlien  been  the  standing  anthoriiy.    From  the 

schools  of  Bol<  Liiu  it  soon  pas5?ecl  into  France,  Germany  and 
England,  and  became  the  only  text  used  by  the  professors  of 
canon  law,  in  their  lessons  and  writings.  Galilean  authors 
object  that  Gratian  has  quoted  passages  from  the  Faiae  Deere- 
iolij  favoring  the  supremacy  and  authority  of  the  Popes.  We 
iiave  already  answered  these  objections  when  treating  of  the 
False  Decretals  themselves.  Peter  Lombard  ami  Gratian  were 
not  the  only  jewels  that  shone  in  the  Church's  crown  at  this 
period.  Among  the  Greeks,  Euthemius  was  publishing  his 
pAnopl3^  Eustathius,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  illustrated 
his  name  by  learned  commentaries  on  the  Iliad  and  Odvssey, 
aiiti  trtjutises  on  the  hymns  of  the  Greek  lituriry  ;  these  works 
were  lately  found  and  given  to  the  world  among  the  many 
Taluable  contributions  of  the  learned  Cardinal  Mai.  Zonoras^ 
a  celebrated  annalist,  was  compiling  his  chronicles,  reaching 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  death  of  Alexius  Com- 
nvnn^,  in  1118.  In  the  West,  Peter  the  Venerable  left 
^Yorthy  inheritors  of  his  talent  and  zeal  for  the  defence  of  the 
Church.  John  of  Salisbury  dedicated  to  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  Thomas  k  Becket,  afterward  the  martyr- 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  two  works  called  the  Polt/cratieus 
and  the  Mcfalofjicus.  Richard  of  St.  Victor  prudueed  his  works 
on  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation  and  the  Power  of  Binding  and 
Loosing.  Peter  de  Blois^  one  of  the  most  finished  and  pious 
theologians  of  his  day,  taught  in  Paris,  amid  the  enthusiastio 
applause  of  the  youth  who  frequented  the  schools.  Thus  did 
Catholic  science  op])0<5e  its  worthy  representatives  to  the  Jcw- 
i'^h  and  Mussulman  schools  of  Spain  and  of  the  East,  which 
^eld  up  the  celebrated  doctors  Solomon  Raschi  of  Troves, 
£ben-Ezra  of  Toledo,  called  the  Wise,  the  Great,  the  Admira- 
ble; Moses  Maimonides,  and,  in  fine,  Averroes,  the  only  ^reat 
philosopher  that  Lslamism  can  hoast. 

10.  The  Christian  sword  was  as  ably  wielded  as  its  pen.  In 
the  Pontificate  of  Adri'^n  IV.  Spain  witnessed  the  rise  of  the 
inr  military  orders  of  Calatrava,  Alcantara,  Evora,  St.  Michael 
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and  St.  James  of  Gompostella.  Religion  was  armingy  on  the  froo- 
tier  of  Oatholidtj,  a  band  of  heroes  ready  to  die  in  its  defenoe. 

§  II.  PoKTiFicATE  OF  ALEXANDER  III.  (September  7y  A.  D.  1159 

---August  30, 1181). 

11.  <^  The  man  who,  in  the  middle^ges,  deserved  perh^s 
the  highest  tribute  from  the  human  race,  was  Pope  Alexander 

III.  He  it  was,  who,  in  a  council  held  in  the  twelfth  century, 

abolishod,  as  far- as  lay  in  his  power,  the  curse  of  slavery.  It 
was  he,  a^n,  who,  in  Venice,  triumphed  by  his  pruJeuce  over 
the  violence  of  the  Emperor  Barbarossa,  and  compelled  Henry 
II.,  king  of  England,  to  ask  pardon  of  God  and  of  men,  for  the 
murder  of  Thonuis  k  Becket.  He  restored  the  rights  of  na^ 
tions  and  curbed  the  passions  of  kings.  Before  his  time,  all 
Europe,  save  a  small  number  of  cilies,  was  divided  into  two 
classes  of  men  :  the  lords  of  the  land,  ecclesiastic  and  lay,  and 
the  ila»e».  The  men  of  law  who  assisted  the  knights  in  their 
judgments,  and  the  bailiffs,  were  but  mere  serfs  by  origin.  If  ' 
men  have  recovered  their  rights,  it  is  chiefly  to  Pope  Alex- 
ander thai  ilicy  are  indebted  for  it;  to  iiiiu  so  many  cities  owe 
iheir  new  or  recovered  splendor."  The  writer  who  thus  eulo- 
gizes a  Pope  is  Voltaire,  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  Papacy. 
Alexander  III.  purchaaed,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  glory  of 
such  a  eulogy  by  twenty  years  of  persecution,  exile,  struggle 
and  proscription  borne  with  heroic  constancy  and  unshaken 
courage.  His  patience  was  equalled  only  by  liis  suil'erings  j 
triumph  never  touched  his  modesty.  The  very  day  of  his  elec- 
tion was  marked  by  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  storm 
that  awaited  his  Pontificate.   After  the  obsequies  of  Adrian 

IV.  ,  the  cardinals  met  in  the  basilica  of  St*  Peter,  and  their 
joint  snffrage  called  him  to  the  Papal  chair.  Three  only  pro- 
tested against  the  election,  and  hastily  named  Cardinal  Octa- 
vian,  who  forced  the  doors  of  the  church  and  took  the  name  of 
AHf  t  or  III.  Thus  did  a  factious  minority  inaugurate  a  achism 
fraught  with  the  most  deplorable  consequences. 
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12.  Alezaader  III.,  yielding  to  the  violence  of  the  faction, 

qnitted  Rome,  and  was  consecrated  in  the  monastery  of  Santa 
Kympha  (September  20,  a.  d.  1159),  by  llubald,  bishop  of 
Ostia.    On  the  4th  of  October  following,  the  antipope  had  him- 
sdf  crowned  by  the  Bishop  of  Tnspuluin,  in  the  monastery  of 
Eula.    They  both  wrote  at  once  to  the  Emperor  Frederick, 
each  claiming  the  recognition  of  his  own  election.    The  prince 
cherished  personal  motives  of  hatred  against  Alexander.  It 
waa  he  who  had  been  sent  by  Adrian  IV.  to  Barbarosaa,  aa 
bearer  of  the  famoos  letter  which  set  the  two  sovereigns  at 
tarianoe.    The  emperor  accordingly  recognized  the  antipope : 
but,  desirous  of  keeping  up  an  appearance,  at  least,  of  neutral 
ity,  he  wrot«  to  both  candidates  that,  to  put  an  cml  lo  the 
&ohism>  he  had  determined  to  call  a  council  at  Pa  via  and  to  ex- 
amine the  question  before  uttering  his  final  judgment.  The 
Bishops  of  Prague  and  Verdun  bore  to  Alexander  III.  the  ex- 
pression of  the  imperial  will.    "  We  recognise  in  the  emperor 
the  armed  defender  of  the  Roman  Church, "  replied  the  Pope  ; 
"  but  never  shall  the  prerogative  given  by  Jesus  Christ  to  St. 
Peter  be  violated  in  Our  person.    The  Roman  Church  judges 
aU  others,  and  is  subject  to  the  judgment  of  none.   We  are 
prepared  to  give  Our  life  in  defence  of  her  rights."  These 
noble  expre?;sions  produced  the  effect  that  mijxht  have  been 
expected ;  the  iiuperial  envoys  repaired  at  once  to  the  anti- 
pope,  threw  themselves  at  his  feet  and  did  him  homage  in  their 
]aaster*s  name.   A  council  of  venal  bishopB  met  at  Pavia 
(February  5, 1160),  approved  the  election  of  Victor,  and  ex- 
communicated the  Sovereign  Pontilf,  "  who  refused,"  said 
tlu  y,  "  to  appear  before  a  council  to  which  he  had  been  regu- 
larly summoned."    The  emperor  approved  the  sentence ;  he 
did  homage  to  the  antipope^  led  him  in  person  to  the  Pontifi- 
cal throne,  and  proclaimed  throughout  Germany  and  Italy  that 
all  bishops  should  recognize  the  authority  of  Victor  on  pain  of 
perpetual  banishment.    Alexander  replied  by  solemnly  excom- 
launicating  Frederick,* with  the  antipope  and  his  partisans. 
IS.  This  conflict  aroused  the  whole  of  Europe ;  the  Kings 
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of  France  and  England  acknowledged  the  lawful  Pontiff.  Spain^ 

the  kingdoms  of  the  Xorth,  the  Latin  princes  of  Jerusalem, 
Ktlessa  and  Antioch,  followed  the  example.  John  of  Salisbury 
distinguished  himself  by  his  atUchment  to  Alexander  III.  and 
his  zeal  in  defence  of  the  right.  The  conventicle  of  Favia/* 
said  he,  irregnlarly  convoked^  held  in  contempt  of  all  canoni- 
cal rules,  could  utter  no  sentence  that  was  not  entirely  nnll  amd 
void,  ilavu  they  forgotten  the  prerogative  of  tlif]  Roman 
Church,  Ibuaded  upon  a  consUmt  tradition,  acknowledged  by 
the  Fathers,  confirmed  by  all  the  councils?  Who  has  under- 
taken to  arraign  the  Universal  Church  for  judgment  before  a 
national  church?  Who  has  made  the  Oermans  judges  of  the 
other  nations!"  In  the  East,  William,  archbishop  of  Tyre, 
and  Amanry,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  spoke  in  the  same  strain. 
The  patriarch  thus  wrote  to  Alexander  111. :  "  With  filial  love 
and  reverence  We  received  the  letter  addressed  to  Us  by  Your 
Holiness.  It  is  God  Who  has  chosen  you,  by  the  voice  of  tiie 
Roman  clergy  and  people,  to  rule  His  Church.  We  excom- 
municate the  antipope  Octavian  with  his  abettors."  All  the 
most  enlitrhtcned  and  virtuous  men  of  the  West  expressed  the 
same  sentiments  in  favor  of  the  rightful  Pontiil'.  The  whole 
order  of  Cileaux,  which  counted  more  than  seven  hundred 
monasteries  in  Europe,  acknowledged  his  aathority.  To  crown 
all,  the  Kings  of  France  and  England  convoked  a  council  at 
Toulouse  (a.  d.  116 1),  in  which  they  solemnly  renewed  their 
recognition  of  Alexander  III. 

14.  To  !neet  this  universal  uprising,  Frederick  appealed  to 
arms.  Milan  had  displayed  the  greatest  energy  in  resisting 
the  German  emperor's  schismatic  tyranny.  Twice  during  the 
year  (a.  d.  1161),  Barbarossa  ravaged  the  Milanese  territory 
by  fire.  The  prisoners  taken  by  him,  if  allowed  to  live,  were 
at  lea^t  deprived  of  their  hands ;  such  mutilation  was  in  the 
course  of  a  single  day  inflicted  upon  twenty-five  peasants, 
taken  while  conveying  provisions  to  the  beleaguered  city.  Fam* 
ino  at  last  achieved  what  force  had  •failed  to  accomplish. 
Alur  a  -'♦^i^e  of  fourteen  months,  the  magistrates,  constrained 
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by  the  famished  and  dispirited  population,  appeared  in  the 
emperor's  palace  at  Lodi  (March  1st,  1162),  laid  their  nruis 
at  his  feety  and  surrendered  the  city  at  diacretion.  The 
court,  and  even  the  army,  were  moved  to  tears  at  the  sight  of 
atush  misfortanes  ao  nobly  borne.  Frederick  alone  was  nn- 
mo?ed  at  the  scene  ;  he  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  to  be 
reiiio\  id  from  within  the  walls ;  men,  women  and  children,  all 
were  torn  from  their  homes,  and  Milan  was  left  an  untenauted 
eity.  The  population,  wandering  in  homeless  destitation  over 
the  i^ain,  awaited  in  cmel  suspense  the  final  sentence  of  the 
emperor.  He  uttered  it  at  length :  Milan  was  to  be  razed  to 
its  very  foundation,  and  it,s  name  bloUtd  out  IVom  the  li>l  uf 
cities.  This  heartless  decree,  which  a  Vandal  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  issue,  was  put  into  immediate  execution.  We 
are  filling  the  moats/'  wrote  Frederick  himself  to  the  Count  of 
SoLssons ;  "we  are  overthrowing  the  walls  and  towers  ;  we 
shall  leave  Milan  but  one  vast  heap  of  ruins."  This  deed  of 
barbarous  revenge  was  the  beginning  of  a  powerful  reaction 
against  Barbarossa.  The  Milanese  refugees,  scattered  through- 
out  the  different  Italian  cities,  spread  a  general  horror  of  the 
German  name.  While  Frederick  was  congratulating  himself 
that  his  rigor  must  annihilate  the  Lombard  Icajxuc,  that  very 
rigor  was  making  the  league  more  firm  and  formidable. 

15.  Alexander  III.  became  the  head  and  the  leader  about 
whom  all  the  Italian  cities  rallied,  now  that  they  saw  their 
independence  in  danger.  The  whole  Peninsula,  unmindful  of 
personal  motives  for  dissension,  feuds  and  wars,  leagued  to- 
gether against  the  common  foe.  The  Pope,  in  excommunica- 
ting Frederick  Barbarossa,  the  destroyer  of  Milan,  became,  in 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  the  avenger  of  wrong,  the  protector  of 
the  oppressed.  He  quitted  Rome,  at  the  conqueror's  approach, 
but  his  flight  was  a  real  triumph.  The  King  of  Sicily,  all  the 
Italian  republics,  even  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  sent 
deputies  to  assure  him  of  their  devotion  and  sympathy, 
flannel  Comnenus  repeated  the  propositions  he  had  made  to 
♦Map  IV.,  promising  to  protect  him  against  the  unjust  aggres^ 
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non  of  Barbarossa^  oh  condition  that  tlie  Holy  See  should 

recognize  the  claim  of  the  Greek  empire  upon  Italy.  Like  his 
predecessor,  Alexander  ITT.  intended  to  foster  the  spirit  uf 
indepetideaco  which  was  begiamag  to  mark  the  political  career 
of  Europe  etnoe  tlie  final  expulsion  of  the  Greeks.  Ue  ac- 
oocdingly  wrote  to  the  emperor :  Year  propositionB  are  too 
imporiant  and  touch  too  nearly  Uie  interests  of  the  Western 
sovereigns,  to  allow  that  we  alone  shonid  pronounce  upon 
them.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  have  received  hu  clear  a  tostiiuo- 
uial  of  your  good  will.  We  avail  ourseiv^  of  it  to  call  your 
aerious  attention  to  the  restoration  of  peace  and  union  between 
the  two  Churches/*  There  was  something  truly  great  and 
noble  in  the  Pope  s  refusal  to  aooept  the  proffered  help  of  a 
foreign  prince,  because  it  micrht  have  imperilled  the  desiiaies 
of  Europe  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  Alexander,  on  leaving 
his  capital,  turned  instinctively  to  the  shores  of  France,  ever 
hospitable  to  the  proscribed  Papacy  (a.  d.  1162).  At  Montpel- 
Uer,  he  received  the  ambassadors  sent  forward  by  the  Kin^ 
of  England  and  France  to  meet  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  At 
Coucy-sur-Loire  he  met  the  two  sovereigns,  wliu  iield,  on  either 
side^  the  bridle  of  the  Poutiil  s  horse,  and  never  did  Pope 
seem  greater  than  the  exile  who  thus  received  the  homage 
paid  by  two  crowned  heads  to  the  migesty  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontificate.  The  honors  heaped  upon  the  Pope  whom  ho 
refused  to  acknowledge,  stung  the  emperor  to  madness.  Fol- 
lowed by  the  antipope,  he  came  forward  to  Saint-Jean-de- 
Losuc,  a  little  town  in  Burg undy,  which  was  then  on  the  boun- 
dary between  the  states  of  the  empire  and  those  of  France. 
He  invited  Louis  to  meet  him  there,  that  they  might  discuss 
together  the  claims  of  the  two  competitors.  The  conference 
was  to  be  held  upon  a  bridge  thrown  across  the  Sa6nc.  Re- 
nold,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  Imperial  chancellor,  spoke  in 
the  name  of  Frederick  :  My  naaster,  the,  Emperor  of  the 
Romans,  chiims  the  sole  right  of  pronomadng  upon  the  validity 
of  Pontifical  elections ;  he  seeks  not  to  interfere  in  any  ques- 
tions that  may  arise  between  priiuios  and  bishops  in  othe*" 
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kingdoms.  He  tkerefore  expects  from  you  an  en  tire  submis- 
sIoQ  to  his  will  and  to  the  sentence  abready  pfoaoanoed  by 
him  "  I  am  fmrpriBedy"  ataswered  Louis^  witk  a  smiley  to 
hear  sneh  words  from  a  bishop,  and  in  the  name  of  a  Christian 
emperor.  When  Jesus  Christ  charged  St.  Peter,  and,  through 
him,  all  his  successors,  to  feed  His  lambsj  did  He  mean  to  ex- 
clude tlie  kin^  and  bishops  ot  France  ?  Are  not  we  too  the 
lambs  intrusted  by  the  Son  of  God  to  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles?'* 
And  without  further  discussion  Lonis  broke  off  the  conferenee. 
In  the  language  ntlered  through  his  chancellor,  Barbarossa 
showed  himself  still  bent  upon  his  principle  of  universal  des- 
potism. In  his  system,  the  Popes  would  become  merely  Ger- 
man bishops,  and  all  Christendom  must  bow  to  the  imperial 
decrees. 

16.  The  King  of  France  received  the  Pope  in  Pans,  with 

all  the  pomp  of  a  triumph.    On  Easter-Day  (a.  d.  1163)  the 
Pope  laid  the  comer-btoue  ui  the  caliiedral  of  N6tre-Dame,  of 
which  the  bifihop^  Maurice  de  Sully,  had  just  laid  the  fouiida* 
lioB.    Then,  repairing  to  Tours,  where  he  had  eouToked  a 
conucil,  he  met  a  hundred  ancV  twenty-four  Ushops,  more  than  • 
four  hundred  al^bots,  and  ambassadors  from  every  Christian 
ruler  exce]>t  liarbarossa.     Arnold,  bishop  of  Lisieux,  was 
appointed   to  deliver  the  opening  nddrt-ss  :    "  If  we  stand 
united,''  he  said,     we  arc  invincible.    We  really  constitute 
the  Church  of  God,  as  formidable  to  its  adversaries  as  an 
army  in  battlMrray .   On  our  side  are  the  citiaeDB  of  heaven, 
the  devotion  of  Catholic  princes,  and  the  almoat  unanimous 
support  of  all  that  bears  the  name  of  Christian.    Before  all 
this  host,  what  is  the  protest  of  a  single  sovereign  ?  And 
even  yet,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  he  too  will  bow  his  mind 
and  heart  to  the  laws  of  justice,  for  his  name  would  be  great, 
and  his  ^lary  unparalleled  among  the  princes  of  the  earth,  had 
he  not  attempted  to  rise  above  the  Church,  his  MoUier.  May 
be  yet  humble  himself  beneath  the  hand  of  God,  and  learn 
that  to  serve  Him  is  to  reign  1"    The  council  renewed  the 
excommnnication  of  the  aatipope  and  his  ichismatical  adhe- 
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rents,  forbidding  the  recognition  of  any  authority  other  thtii 

that  of  the  lawful  Pontiff,  Alexander  III. 

17.  Meanwhile,  the  antipope  dietl  at  Lucca  (April  22,  a.  d. 
1164).    The  canons  of  the  cathedral  refused  to  grant  him 
burial  in  their  church.   When  the  news  of  this  death  reaohefi 
Sens,  where  Alexander  was  then  holding  his  court,  the  cardi 
nals  hastened  to  congratulate  him  upon  the  event.  The 
Sovoreigu  Pontiff  wept  os  he  answered:  "Instead  of  rejoi- 
cing, weep  with  me  at  the  loss  of  a  soul ;  and  beg  of  God  to 
grant  mercy  and  eternal  rest  to  one  who  has  so  deeply  afilicted 
the  Church/'  Frederick  filled  the  vacancy  hy  the  electton  of 
Guy  de  Or^me,  one  of  the  schismatical  cardinals,  who  took 
the  name  of  Paschal  III.    Upon  the  book  of  the  gospels,  the 
emperor  swore  fidelity  to  his  creature,  promising  to  acknowl- 
edge him  and  his  successors  as  the  only  lawful  Popen  (1164). 
Rome  did  not  bend  according  to  the  emperor's  wish.  Money, 
entreaties  and  threats  were  lavished  to  draw  the  Romanv  into  the 
schism ;  but  all  in  vain.    A  deputation  of  the  clergy  and  peo 
pie  came  to  Sens,  entreating  the  Pope  to  return  to  his  faithful 
•  subjects.    Alexander  journeyed  through  France  amid  umnter- 
rupted  acclamations  and  songs  of  joyful  triumph ;  he  landed 
at  Messina^  where  the  King  of  Sicily  held  a  fleet  in  readinesa 
to  receive  and  bear  him  to  Rome.   His  return  was  the  occa- 
sion of  an  unexampled  display  of  exultation  and  rererence. 
Italy  felt   that   she  was   greeting  her  liberator.  Verona, 
Vicenza,  Padua  and  Treviso,  entreated  him  to  help  them,  by 
his  all-powerful  influence,  in  winning  back  their  lost  liberties. 
In  their  oath  of  confederation,  they  contracted  a  league  of 
twenty  years,  and  pledged  themselves  to  raise  up  the  city  of 
Milan  from  its  ruins.    The  Milanese  fugitives  came  togetlier 
from  all  the  provinces  of  Italy.    As  they  looked  upon  the 
spot  where  their  flourishing  home  once  stood,  they  shed  tears 
of  deep  emotion,  and  swore  to  revenge  its  wrongs.  Different 
portions  of  the  waUs  are  assigned  to  the  various  divisions  of 
workmen.    With  the  trowel  in  •  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the 
other,  they  buiit  up  the  ruined  city  (11G7)  and  effaced  the 
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marks  of  Frederick's  savage  fury.  Not  satisfied  with  this 
triumph,  the  grateful  Lombards  foLiuiied  a  now  city  at  the  junc- 
tiofi  of  the  Xanaro  md  the  Bormida,  which  they  called  Alexau- 
diia,  in  honor  of  the  Pope,  the  chief  of  their  ieague  and  the  father 
of  the  &ithfiil.  Frederick  felt  that  his  hold  on  Italy  was  lost ; 
yet  he  would  make  another  desperate  effort  to  regain  it,  and 
appeared  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army  before  Ancoaa 
(llGCj.  For  a  year  the  city  held  out  witil  heroic  courage; 
but  at  length  famine  obliged  the  iuhabitants  to  open  their 
gates  to  the  emperor.  £iated  by  this  first  snocess^  he  marched 
straight  upon  Rome,  burned  the  hasiltoa  of  St.  Peter,  attacked 
and  captured  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Alexander,  iuiced  to 
dabanon  the  Lateran  palace  and  the  city,  escaped  under  the 
disguise  of  a  pilgrim.  Frederick  and  the  anUpope,  Paschal 
III.,  took  possession  of  the  £temal  Oity«  The  emperor  was 
solemnly  crowned,  with  the  Empress  Beatrice,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula ;  and  the  triumphant  schism  might 
revel  in  the  delusion  that  it  was  about  to  rule  the  world  ;  but 
the  scourge  of  God's  wrath  was  at  iiand.  On  the  day  follow- 
ing the  coronation,  a  fearful  mortality  swept  the  ranks  of  the  . 
imperial  army ;  Kenold,  the  ehanoeUor,  was  the  first  rictim ; 
they  fell  in  such  numhers  that  the  living  were  too  few  to  bury 
the  dead.  Barbarossa  hurried  in  dismay  from  a  city  in  which 
he  was  pursued  by  divine  vengeance,  more  powerful,  by  lar, 
than  armed  hosts. 

18.  A  remarkable  feature  of  these  times  of  intestine  and 
bloody  strife,  was  the  fact  that  the  Pope,  conquered  and  strip- 
ped of  his  possessions,  still  wielded  a  power  which  could  crush 
the  conquuror.  Alexander  III.,  in  his  retreat  at  Auagui,  re- 
ceived the  honinge  of  the  world,  lionie  was  the  prey  of  an 
imperial  barbarian  ;  from  every  quarter  of  the  world  arose  one 
unanimous  cry  of  indignant  rebuke  against  the  outrage.  The 
Qlttstrious  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  whose  martyrdom  we  shall 
soon  have  occasion  to  relate,  hearing  of  Frederick's  retreat, 
wrote  to  congratulate  the  Pope.  lie  compares  the  retreat  to 
thu  defeat  of  Sennacherib ;  and  declares  his  belief  that  the 
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excommunicated  emperor  has  do  longer  any  princely  authority. 

Who,"  he  exclaims  in  conclusion,  "  would  be  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  the  decrees  of  a  tyraot  now  perseeating  the  Ohureh  ^ 
s  Dare  it  who  will  I  I  eoiild  never  eonsent  to  incnr  the  reft- 
i;eance  of  Heaven  by  such  a  cowardly  compliance.**  J<^q  of 
Salisbury,  another  champion  of  the  Papacy,  speaks  still 
more  plainly.  The  Pope/'  he  says,  after  waiting  in  Tain  for 
some  sign  of  repentance  from  the  German  tyrant,  has  released 
his  subjects  from  their  oath  of .  allegtanoe,  and  stripped  th«t 
despot  himself  of  all  kingly  power.  Then,  may  the  nnworthy 
einjicror  henceforth  meet  but  defeat  in  battle,  and  taste  neither 
pe.ice  nor  rest,  until  he  acknowledge  the  lawful  authority  of 
the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  established  by  God  over  the  nations 
and  kingdoms  to  wtxde  and  to  deHro^,  to  build  up  and  topkad^ 
Such  words  as  these  tell  how  deeply  rooted  was  the  work  of 
St  Gregory  VII.  in  Bnrope. 

19.  The  antipope,  Paschal,  had,  in  the  mean  time,  expired 
in  Rome  (September  20,  a.  d.  1168).  His  death  did  not  eud 
the  schism ;  his  partisans  gave  him  a  successor  in  the  person 
of  John,  abbot  of  Strum,  in  Hungary,  under -the  name  of 
Calixtus  III.  He  made  Viterbo  bis  usual  residence ;  but  the 
schism,  now  fiillen  into  general  disrepute,  and  successfully 
combated  by  tlie  Luuibard  league,  had  wearied  (>ut  even  the 
Germans  themselves,  whose  bishops  were  returning  in  crowds 
to  the  Catholic  fold,  and  making  submission  to  Pope  Alexander 
III.  It  is  in  truth  a  singular  spectacle;  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  destroying  cities,  spreading  every- 
where blood  and  terror,  to  oppress  the  Holy  Sec ;  uii  the  other, 
the  populations  of  Italy,  headed  by  the  chief  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  raising  up  the  smoking  ruins  of  their  cities,  founding 
a  new  one,  to  which  is  given  a  name  that  shall  immortaUae 
theur  love  for  the  Church,  and  for  true  freedom,  of  which  she 
is  the  mother  and  patroness.  Frederick  had  exhausted  his 
powers  in  the  struggle  againsi  tne  Pope.  An  aged  man,  bend- 
ing Under  the  weight  of  years  and  infirmities,  had  been  able  to 
curb  the  proud  ambition  of  a  monarch  aiming  at  universal  em- 
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pire.  Ab  if  to  console  himaelf  for  his  failure  to  reTive,  in  his 
own  per&on,  the  great  Charlemagne,  Frederick  gave  himself 

the  fruitless  satisfaction  of  disentombing  the  ashes  of  the 
hero.    A  full  court  was  convened  at  Aix-la-Chapeiie ;  the 
antipope,  Paschal  III.,  pronounced  the  decree  of  canonization, 
and  the  remains  of  Charlemagne  were  triumphantlj  enshrined 
for  nniversal  veneration.   All  this  pomp  was  powerless  to  re- 
vive a  scheme  which  the  breath  of  divine  indignation  had 
sUicken  down  in  death.    Still  Frederick  did  not  yield  without 
a  desperate  struggle.  Ancooa  was  again  besieged  by  a  German 
amy  (1171).    The  fury  of  the  assailants  was  equalled  only 
bj  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  besieged.   The  severity  of  the 
famine  had  reduced  the  supplies  of  the  twelve  thousand  inhabi* 
tants  to  five  measures  of  Hour  ;  but  their  growing  distress  only 
heightened  instead  of  weakening  their  courage.    A  widowed 
mother  had  seen  her  two  sons  nobly  fighting  upon  the  ramparts 
for  a  whole  day,  without  having  tasted  food;  entering  her  homci 
she  opened  a  vein,  and  mingling  her  blood  with  some  herbs,  thus 
prepared  a  dish  of  food,  which  she  carried  to  her  exhausted 
children.    The  wives  and  daughters  of  ilm  lieroic  city  ap- 
peared before  the  magistrates,  and  said,    Is  not  our  flesh  as 
good  as  that  of  lambs  and  beeves  ?  Then,  eat  us,  or  cast  us  into 
the  sea.  We  would  rather  die  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  an 
enemy  who  knows  not  how  to  spare."   Ancona  was  worthy  of 
the  freedom  it  so  well  defended;  a  Louibard  force  came  in  time 
to  rescue  the  city,  and  drive  away  the  besiegers.   In  the  month 
of  May,  1176,  Frederick  once  more  threw  himself  upon  the 
Milanese  territory,  wasting  all  with  fire  and  sword.  The 
Lombards  gathered  their  forces;  the  standard  of  Milan  was 
raised  upon  a  car ;  nine  hundred  warriors,  the  flower  of  the 
army,  called  the  The  Squadron  of  Deaths  swore  to  bring  back 
their  banner  in  triumph  to  the  wails  of  their  native  city.  The 
armies  met  at  Lignano.    Frederick,  while  fighting  in  the  fore- 
most rank,  was  unhorsed,  and  disappeared  in  the  confusion  of 
the  fray ;  his  army,  believing  him  killed,  fled  in  dismay,  utterly 
routed  f  a  few  diiys  later,  Barbarossa,  almost  alone,  reached 
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Pavia.    The  army  he  bad  proadly  thought  to  lead  in- triumph 

through  the  world  was  flying  in  disorder  beyond  the  Alps. 
Ili.s  fleet  had,  meanwhile,  been  defeated  by  the  Veuetiaiis  upon 
the  Adriatic*  It  was  utterly  impossible  for  him  any  longer  to 
carry  on  the  struggle.  The  nobles,  both  ecclesiastical  and 
lay,  who  had  hitherto  adhered  to  hun,  declared  that  they 
would  forsake  him  now,  unless  he  speedily  made  his  peace 
with  the  Church.  The  ambitious  tyrant  felt  at  length  that  he 
must  bowy  and  that  only  prompt  submission  could  now  save 
hifi  authority. 

20.  Yeremond,  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  Ghristiemy  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  and  Conrad,  bishop-elect  of  Worms,  were  de- 
puted by  the  emj»eror,  and  met  Alexander  III.  at  Anagni ;  they 
asked,  in  their  master  s  name,  forgiveness  for  the  past,  and 
peace  for  the  future.  No  earthly  message  could  have  been 
more  grateful  to  Us/'  replied  the  Pope.  We  never  refused  to 
recognize  Frederick  as  the  first  among  the  princes  of  the  earth. 
May  the  peace  heoflers  be  final  and  irrevocable."  Negotiations 
were  begun.  The  Pope  stipulated  for  peace,  not  only  for  himself, 
bat  for  his  allies^  the  Lombards,  the  King  of  Sicily,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Constantinople.  The  deputies  pledged  their  master's 
word  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  lawful  Pope ;  to  restore 
to  the  Roman  Church  the  territory  of  the  Countess  Matilda, 
and  all  other  Pontifical  estates  seized  by  Frederick  in  the 
course  of  the  war.  Finally,  it  was  agreed  that  the  treaty 
should  be  solemnly  ratified  at  Venice,  by  a  personal  conference 
between  the  Pope  and  the  emperor.  Alexander  III.  set  out 
from  Anagni ;  on  his  arrival  at  Venice,  he  met  the  Archbishops 
of  Ravenna,  Milan,  and  Aquileia,  and  the  deputies  of  all  the 
Lombard  cities.  The  appearance  among  them  of  a  Pontiff 
so  repeatedly  and  unjustly  proscribed,  recalling  memories  of 
past  struggles,  of  the  twenty  years  of  persecution  and  exile, 

*  "  To  ptTpctuate  the  memory  of  this  naval  victory  of  the  Venetians,  Popo  Alexander 
lU.  ^nt  a  gold  ring  to  the  doge,  telling  him  to  csat  it  into  the  Adriatic,  which  he  gare 
him  aa  bis  bride.  Hence  uroso  the  cereuiony  of.^\veil]ing  the  aca,  practisod  by  the  doget 
■I  thiir  iiittBl]atioii.*'^PM9idtt&t  S^KAVT.   4M^  (^onoioguim  4c  tBHttoin  <k  FrtuM. 
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by  which  he  had  won  the  final  triumph  of  the  Church,  drew 
tears  from  every  eye.  "  Well-beloved  sons^"  said  Alexander, 
who  shared  the  general  emotioDy  "it  is  a  mirtacle  of  God's 
power,  that  an  aged  and  unarmed  priesfc  should  have  resisted 
the  rage  of  the  most  powerful  king  on  earth ;  hy  this  let  all 
men  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  war  against  the  Lord,  and 
against  His  Christ.  You  shared  all  our  dangers,  it  is  just  tliat 
jou  should  partake  in  our  triumph.  We  would  si^n  the  treaty 
of  peace  only  among  our  faithful  Lombards."  The  PontiiT^s 
words  were  hailed  with  general  acclamation.  The  treaty  was 
stped  by  the  two  sovereigns.  On  the  28d  of  July,  a.  d.  1177, 
six  cardinals  came,  in  the  Pope's  name,  to  ab^ulve  Barbarossa 
from  tlie  excommunication  he  had  incurred.  Before  them,  he 
renounced  the  schism  of  Calixtus  III.,  and  promised  obedience, 
o&  his  own  and  his  suocessors*  behalf,  to  Pope  Alexander.' 
The  German  nobles  and  prelates  all  tendered  a  similar 
pledge.  The  emperor  then  repaired  to  the  church  of  St. 
Mark,  where  the  Pope  nwaited  his  arrival.  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa,  laying  aside  his  royal  mantle,  bowed  his  forehead 
to  the  dust  and  kissed  the  Pontiff's  feet.  Alexander  affeo- 
tioiiately  raised  him  up  and  embraced  him,  with  tearful  eyes ; 
he  celebrated  Pontifically,  and  the  emperor  received  commu- 
nion from  his  hand.  At  the  close  of  the  impressive  ceremony, 
the  Po])e  mounted  his  horse,  Frederick  held  the  stirrup  and 
led  the  horse  by  the  bridle  to  the  palace  of  the  doges,  amid 
the  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  and  the  solemn  chant  of  the 
Te  Deum,  A  Pontifical  bull  carried  the  joyful  tidings  to  all 
the  bishops  of  Christendom.  The  antipope,  Calixtus  III.,  * 
threw  himself  .at  the  Pontiff's  feet,  bej^ged  forgiveness  for  his 
crime,  and  abjured  his  schism.  Alexander  thought  only  of 
mercy,  and  received  the  prodigal  with  all  a  father's  affection. 
A  few  obstinate  sectaries  made  a  fruitless  effort  to  prolong  the 
schism,  and  elected  a  new  antipope  in  the  person  of  Lando 
Sttino,  who  took  the  name  of  Innocent  III.  The  Romans  them- 
selves inflicted  a  just  punishment  upon  the  usurper,  and  Lando 
wore  out  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  monastery  of  La  Cava  (1178), 
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21.  A  kindred  struggle  had,  meanwliile,  been  going  on  be- 
tween a  cruel  monarch  and  a  heroic  prelate  ;  its  end  was  martyr- 
dom. Thomas  a  Becket,  chancellor  of  Eagland,  had  been  raised, 
in  spite  of  ail  his  own  oppositloii,  to  the  arohiepisoopal  see  <slt 
Ganterburj  (a.  d.  1161).  To  Henry  XL,  whose  intimate  friend 
and  confidant  he  had  hitherto  been,  he  had  said ;  Since 
you  compel  rae,  I  will  be  archbishop;  you  have  known  Thumas 
as  a  courtier,  you  shall  henceforth  know  him  as  a  pontiff. 
Your  friendship  for  me  will  soon  be  changed  into  deadly 
hatred."  The  sad  prediction  was  but  too  soon  falfilled, 
Henry  II.,  true  to  the  tyrannical  traditions  of  William  Rnfus, 
"withheld  the  revenues  of  vacant  sees,  and  protractiMl  Uie  va- 
cancies, lor  the  benefit  of  the  royal  treasury.  Bt'.siJe,  secular 
jadgcs,  in  contempt  of  the  canons,  summoned  ecclesiastics  to 
their  tribunalsy  claiming  to  take  cognizance  of  their  causes 
before  they  had  been  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  bishops. 
In  fine,  the  estates  attached  to  monasteries  and  bishopries 
were  openly  held  by  secular  nobles,  and  administered,  in  their 
name,  by  la^^mcn.  The  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury,  on  taking 
possession  of  his  see,  became  a  new  man.  Hitherto,  he  had 
lived  amid  the  display  and  luxury  of  courts,  surrounded  by 
the  pomp  and  splendor  that  became  a  chancellor  of  England. 
When  archbishop,  he  took  the  habit  of  the  monks  of  his 
cathedral,  under  which  he  always  wore  a  rong-h  hair-shirt ;  he 
was  present  at  all  the  night-offices,  and  became  by  the  auster- 
ity of  his  life,  his  regular  observance,  his  zeal  for  discipline, 
and  his  pastoral  energy,  the  model  of  prelates.  His  office  of 
chancellor  he  resigned  into  the  hands  of  the  king.  This  first 
step  brought  him  into  disgrace  with  Henry;  the  difficulty 
about  the  oath  filled  the  measure  of  the  monarch's  anger.  The 
king  wished  to  exact  from  Becket  an  oath  to  observe  all  the 
customs  of  England,  under  which  name  were  included  all  the 
abuses  mentioned  above.  A  council  was  summoned  to  meet  at 
Clarendon,  to  arrange  the  matters  in  dispute  (1164).  All  the 
bishops  gave  the  required  oath ;  Thomas  a  Becket  alone  refused. 
Iho  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  on  their 
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knees,  conjured  liim  to  yield,  and  to  spare  the  church  of  Eng- 
hnd  all  the  woes  which  must  necessarily  follow  an  obstiDate 
resistance.  Their  tears  and  prayers  moTed  the  holy  prelate ;  he 
knew^  better  than  any  other,  the  violent  and  passionate  natnre 

of  the  king.  "  His  passion/'  saysLingard,  of  Henry  11.,  '  was 
said  to  be  the  raving  of  a  madman,  the  fury  of  a  savage  beast. 
We  are  told,  that,  in  his  paroxysms,  his  eyes  were  spotted  with 
blood,  his  conntenance  seemed  of  Ikime,  his  tongue  poured  a 
torrent  of  abuse  and  imprecation,  and  his  hands  were  employed 
to  inflict  vengeance  on  whatever  came  within  his  reach.** 
The  archbishoi)  thought  tliat  the  good  of  the  Church  required 
him  to  yield  a  little  to  such  a  man.  He  made  the  concession 
against  his  own  judgment ;  and  thus  began  his  career  of  strife 
and  struggle,  by  an  act  of  weakness,  which  was  quickly  re- 
deemed by  sincere  repentance.  As  he  was  leaving  Clarendon, 
where  he  had  just  uttered  the  oath,  he  overheard  a  cleric  in 
hiij  train  giving  free  expression  to  his  thoughts  on  the  transac- 
tion. What  is  now  to  become  of  innocence  ?"  said  the  cleric. 
"  Who  shall  defend  it,  when  its  natural  supporter  has  been 
overcome?"  "  To  whom  do  you  refer,  my  son asked  the 
archbishop.  To  you,  my  lord,"  replied  the  cleric,  "  to  you, 
who  have  this  clay  compromised  both  honor  and  conscience; 
who  have  left  to  posterity  an  odious  example  by  stretching 
forth  your  consecrated  hands  to  swear  to  the  observance  of 
those  execrable  customs ^^This,"  says  Bossuet,  ''was  the 
cock-crow  that  aroused  St.  Peter."  The  archbishop  wept 
bitterly.  I  feel  the  full  horror  oC  my  fault!"  he  exclaimed. 
"  I  shall  not  again  approach  the  holy  altar,  until  I  have  received 
absolution  from  the  Pope."  He  accordingly  sent  deputies  to 
Sens,  to  solicit  absolution  from  Alexander ;  and,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  sent  to  the  king  a  recantation  of  his  oath. 

22.  Henry  IL  summoned  him  to  appear  before  the  Council 
of  Northampton  to  answer  for  his  rebellion.  The  archbishop 
appeared  with  his  great  pastoral  cross  in  his  hand.  I  carry 
this  cross  myself"  he  said ;  "it  is  my  standard  and  safeguard  j 
it  recalls  the  Xing  of  Heaven,  whose  cause  I  defend."  The 
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coarfrbred  bishops  were  unable  to  appreciate  such  language. 

All,  save  Roger,  archbishop  of  York,  pronounced  Thomas  a 
Becket  a  perjured  traitor.  On  hearing  this  sentence,  the  holy 
prelate  rose  and  addressed  the  king :  Hear  me  once  moroi  my 
liege.  The  soni  must  rule  the  body;  the  Church  must  com- 
mand kings  in  spiritual  matters.  I  do  not  recognize  your  juris- 
diction, but  appeal  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiflf,  who,  alone,  can 
judge  me  on  the  part  of  God ;  under  his  protection  1  place  the 
church  of  Canterbury,  my  dignity,  my  honor  and  my  faith. 
And  yoUy  my  brother-bishopi«»  who  have  preferred  to  obey  a 
mortal  monarch  rather  than  your  God>  I  summon  you  also  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Pope ;  and  thus,  I  withdraw,  protected 
by  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Apostolic  See." 
Then  raising  his  cross,  he  went  forth  from  the  a.ssembly.  The 
crowd  pressiog  around  the  palace  gates^  led  him  in  triumph  to 
his  abode. 

23.  On  the  next  day,  November  2,  a.  l-.  1164,  several  pilgrims 
landed  at  Boulogne.  Among  them  was  Thomas  h,  Becket,  arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  He  hastened  through  Xorniandy,  to 
escape  the  pursuit  of  Henry,  and  reached  Sens,  where  Alex- 
ander received  him  as  a  confessor  of  the  f;nth.  Meanwhile  the 
envoys  of  the  King  of  England  reached  Compile,  and  de- 
manded of  Louis  the  Younger,  that  he  should  give  up  to  their 
master  "  the  perjured  Thomas  k  Becket, /orwer/y  archbishop  of 
Canterbury."  "  And  who  has  since  deposed  him  ?"  asked  the 
King  of  i  lance.  8urely  I  am  as  much  a  sovereign  as  Henry 
and  yet  I  could  not  depose  the  meanest  cleric  in  my  realm." 
The  Pope  and  the  French  monarch  thus  took  under  their  pro- 
tection the  august  fugitive,  who  withdrew  te  Pontigny,  a  mon- 
astery of  the  Order  of  Citeaux.  At  the  archbishop's  departure, 
Henry  confiscated  all  his  property,  banished  his  kinsmen,  his 
attendants^ and  all  who  were  found  to  have  been  in  the  slightest 
degree  connected  with  him.  The  wretched  exiles  flocked  te 
Pontigny,  to  increase  the  anguish  of  the  heroic  preUte  by  ih^ 
sight  of  their  collected  sufferings.  To  anticipate  the  interdict 
which  ho  expected  the  Pope  to  lay  upon  his  kingdom,  Henry 
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caused  the  following  proclamation  to  be  published  along  tho 
whole  English  coast :  If  any  religioas  attempt  to  bring  Pon- 
tifical letters  into  England,  he  shall  lose  his  feet ;  if  a  cleric, 
his  eyes ;  if  a  layman,  he  shall  be  hanged,  and  if  a  leper, 
burned."  The  barbarous  order  was  also  promulgated  in  Nor- 
mandy and  throughout  tho  English  possessions  in  France.  The 
king  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  the  general  chapter  of  Citeanx, 
in  a  threatening  tone,  complaining  of  the  hospitality  shown  to 
Thomas,  whom  he  called  his  deadly  enemy.  ''Drive  him 
rjuiekly  forth,"  said  the  tyrant,  "  from  all  the  houses  of  your 
order,  if  you  would  not  see  all  your  monasteries  in  my  domia« 
ions  burned  and  destroyed/'  The  Abbot  of  Citeaux  came  to 
Pontigny  and  acquainted  the  holy  primate  with  the  tyrant's 
order.  I  have  not  a  stone  whereon  to  lay  my  head,"  replied 
tho  august  exile ;  "  but  I  shall  not  allow  the  holy  religious,  who 
have  offered  me  a  hospitality  so  generous,  to  suffer,  on  my 
account,  from  the  royal  vengeance.  I  go,  trusting  that  He  who  ' 
feeds  the  birds  of  the  air,  will  have  a  care  of  me  and  of  my 
companions  in  exile."  On  learning  this  event,  King  Lonis  ex- 
claimed  :  0  llcligion  !  Religion !  where  art  thou  ?  Men  whom 
we  thought  dead  to  the  world,  fear  the  threats  of  the  world; 
they  forsake  the  work  of  God,  and  drive  out  those  who  are  in 
exile  for  His  glory !  Go,  tell  the  Archbishop  of  Canterhury  that 
the  King  of  France  will  never  forsake  him.  I  will  not  lose  the 
ancient  prerogative  of  my  crown :  it  has  always  l)oen  my  king- 
»iom"s  proudest  right  to  protect  down-trodden  innocence,  to  shield 
those  who  suffer  for  justice'  sake."  Such  words  are  bright 
honors  upon  a  nation's  historic  page,  and  adorn  the  king  who 
speaks  them.  Under  the  protection  of  the  pious  monarch,  St. 
Thomas  made  his  abode  at  Sens,  which  the  Pope  had  just 
(Quitted  to  return  to  Rome. 

24.  It  was  time  to  act  with  rigor.  Henry  II.  had  filled 
the  measure  of  his  iniquities.  By  his  authority  as  archbishop, 
uid  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  who  had  appointed 
hfel  legate  in  England,  B'^cket  fulminated  an  excotnii  iirication 
^iast  the  king  and  against  all  those  who>  by  his  order,  had 
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seized  npon  the  estates  and  revenues  of  tlie  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury.  The  letters  containing  these  censures  were  brought 
into  England  by  some  intrepid  monks  who  succeeded  in  eluding 
Henry's  tyrannical  precautions.  They  threw  the  whole  kingdom 
into  a  state  of  consternation;  the  excommunicated  king  could 
not  find  a  priest  to  celebrate  the  Sacred  Mysteries  in  his 
presence.    It  was  in  vain  that  he  plied  the  Pope  with  ever}' 
influence  at  his  command,  to  obtain  the  raising  of  the  interc|jct; 
Alexander  simply  confirmed  the  sentence  of  the  archbishop. 
Henry  saw  that  he  could  not  carry  on  the  struggle  with  any 
hope  of  success.    A  reconciliation  followed,  through  the  media- 
tion of  the  King  of  France.    Henry  II.  came  in  person,  to 
Sens,  to  meet  the  august  exile.     He  saluted  him  first,  with 
uncovered  head,  and  embraced  him  with  many  tears.  The 
holy  archbishop  promised  to  forget  the  past,  and  ascribed  all 
the  king's  faults  to  wicked  counsellors  rather  than  to  the  royal  ( 
will.    The  whole  day  was  spent  in  the  same  familiar  intercourse 
that  marked  their  relations  when  Becket  was  but  chancellor  of 
England.    Still  it  might  be  feared  that  the  king's  reconciliation 
was  but  feigned.    The  friends  of  the  prelate  urged  him  to  pro- 
tract his  sojourn  in  France.    "No,  no!"  he  replied;  "by  the 
help  of  God  I  shall  go  back  to  England,  where  I  know  that 
martyrdom  awaits  me." 

25.  lie  was  right.  Yielding  to  the  false  counsels  of  his 
courtiers,  Henry  soon  resumed  his  course  of  violence  and 
threats.  "  Is  there  no  one,"  exclaimed  the  King  in  a  fit  of 
irritation,  "who  will  rid  me  of  this  turbulent  priest!"  Four 
knights,  William  Tracy,  Hugh  de  Moreville,  Richard  Brito  and 
Reginald  Fitzurse,  who  were  present  when  the  king  uttered 
the  fatal  exclamation,  taking  it  for  the  royal  license,  set  off  at 
once  to  execute  the  murderous  deed.  They  made  their  assault 
upon  the  cathedral  church  at  the  hour  of  vespers,  as  St. 
Thomas,  in  full  pontificals,  entered  the  choir ;  they  rushed  into 
the  church  with  drawn  swords  and  loud  cries  of :  "  Where  is  the 
traitor?"  No  answer  was  returned;  but  to  the  question: 
"Where  is  the  archbishop?"    Becket  replied  in  a  firm  voice, 
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"Here  I  am,  the  archbishop,  but  no  traitor.  What  is  your 
will?'*  "Die!"  exclaimed  the  assassins.  "  I  am  ready,"  re- 
toned  the  prelate^  to  die  for  the  cause  of  God  aad  the 
Obnrdi.  May  my  blood  he  the  price  of  her  peace  and  inde- 
pendence 1  Then  as  he  recognized  one  of  the  murderers,  he 
reproacli fully  addressed  liiin  :  '*  lleginalii,  I  have  hojqKMl  favors 
upon  you,  and  now  you  come  to  murder  me  at  the  foot  of  the 
tltar."  "  Die,"  replied  the  ungrateful  wretch.  Then  falling 
on  his  knees  before  the  altar,  he  joined  his  hands  and  bent  his 
bead  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  uttered  the  words :  Into 
lliv  hands,  ()  I.ord,  I  commend  my  spirit."  They  were  Lis 
last;  the  asfcassius  leli  upon  him  with  their  swords,  ,ind  one  of 
them,  more  inhuman  than  his  fellows,  drawing  the  brain  out 
of  the  skull  with  the  point  of  his  weapon,  scattered  it  around 
apon  the  bloody  pavement  The  news  of  this  atrocious  mut 
der  plunged  all  Europe  into  a  deep  melaneholy.  Alexander 
III.  gave  bitter  tears  to  the  memory  of  the  prelate  whom  he 
had  honored  with  his  friendship;  he  refused  to  see  any  English- 
man. Hold !  hold !"  exclaimed  the  Pope,  to  one  who  was 
about  to  utter  the  king's  name  in  his  presence;  <*snch  a  name 
may  not  be  spoken  before  a  SoTereign  PontiiT."  During  the 
fiolemnitierf  of  Holy  Thursilay,  Alexander  excommunicated,  in 
♦renoral  terms,  the  assai-^sins,  with  all  their  adviser^^,  abettors 
aiid  protectors.  Henry  di.savowed  the  deed  and  entreated  the 
Pope  to  receive  his  justification.  Two  legates  were  sent  to 
Ea^nd.  In  their  presence  Henry  made  the  following  oath  : 
"  I  neither  designed,  nor  knew,  nor  commanded  the  death  of 
Thomas,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  news  pained  me  as 
deeply  and  as  truly  as  if  he  had  been  my  own  son.  Yet  I 
cannot  but  plead  guilty  of  having  involuntarily  given  occasion 
to  the  deed  by  an  unthinking  word  of  anger.  As  a  reparation,  I 
swear  to  take  the  cross  for  three  years  and  to  make  a  pilgrim- 
«ge  to  Jerusalem.  I  declare  null  and  void  the  ...lawful  cus-  • 
*oins  introduced  by  me  into  my  States,  and  I  forbid  any  of  my 
snbjects  henceforth  to  observe  them."  After  signing  the  pro- 
iestation,  Henry  knelt  at  the  entrance  of  the  church,  the  two 
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legates  pronouncing  over  him  the  sentence  of  absolution  in  the 
name  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 

26.  God  now  seemed  to  smite  Henry  in  what  was  dearest 
to  his  heart.  Discord  rent  the  bosom  of  his  family  ;  Queeu 
Eleanor  and  his  three  sons  leagued  against  him ;  the  revolt  was 
supported  by  the  King  of  France  and  several  other  princes. 
Humbled  by  this  chastening  blow,  Henry  had  recourse  to  the 
I*ope.  "  I  throw  myself  at  your  feet,"  he  said,  ^'  and  entreat 
your  support.  The  kingdom  of  England  is  under  your  juru« 
diction,  and  by  feudal  right  I  derive  only  from  you.  Let  Eng 
land  now  feel  the  protecting  power  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and 
since  he  wields  no  temporal  weapon,  let  him  shield  the  patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter  with  the  spiritual  sword."  The  teachings 
of  misfortune  had  borne  their  fruit  in  the  heart  of  the  stricken 
ruler.  On  the  12th  of  July,  a.  d.  llT-i,  he  entered  Canterbury 
barefoot  and  clothed  in  a  pilgrim's  dress  ;  descending  to  the 
crypt  he  prostrated  himself,  all  bathed  in  tears,  before  the 
tomb  of  his  victim.  One  whole  day  and  night  he  fasted  and 
prayed  before  the  martyr's  remains;  and  at  his  own  command 
every  religious  inflicted  three  blows  with  a  discipline  upon  his 
bare  shoulders.  Henry  II.  thus  expiated  the  crime  committed 
to  revenge  his  anger,  and,  by  the  rigor  of  his  penance,  removed 
much  of  the  odium  attached  to  his  name. 

27.  The  domestic  strife  which  had  shaken  the  Pontificate 
of  Alexander  III.  produced  a  sad  state  of  disorder  in  the 
Church.  Under  cover  of  the  long  struggle  with  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa,  the  Albigensian  heresy  strengthened  its  position  in 
the  South  ;  the  bonds  of  discipline  were  loosened  ;  the  people 
became  accustomed  to  disregard  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
See,  when  they  saw  it  trampled  uj)on  by  the  emperor.  To 
check  those  disorders  and  establish  a  lasting  peace,  as  well  as 
with  a  view  to  restore  its  unity  and  power  to  the  Pontifical 
government,  the  Pope  convoked  the  eleventh  general,  which 
was  the  third  Lateran,  council.  It  was  opened  in  March,  A.  D. 
117D.  T!ire?  hundred  and  two  bishops  from  all  t!i?  provinces 
of  the  Catholic  world,  with  a  great  number  of  abbots,  met 
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together  in  this  general  congress  of  all  Christendom.  The  at- 
tention of  the  council  was  especially  called  to  two  fundamental 
points :  the  freedom  of  the  Church,  and  the  peace  of  Christian 
kiDgdoms.  To  secare  the  former^  the  Pontifical  elections  must 
bft  guarded  against  the  dangers  of  schism,  the  bonds  of 
discipline  must  be  drawn  tighter,  and  the  canonical  laws  re- 
stored to  their  former  honor.  To  accomplish  the  second  ob- 
ject, the  foundations  of  society  were  to  be  secured  against  the 
eiforts  of  revolutionists,  and  the  dangerous  principles  of  the 
Mamcbean  heresy,  which  was,  in  effect,  but  the  total  denial 
of  all  authority.  Such  was  the  task  set  before  the  eleventh 
general  council.  To  prevent  schism,  it  was  decreed  that  in 
case  the  suffrages  of  the  cardinals  were  not  unanimous,  the 
esDdidate  who  obtained  a  two-thirds  vote  should  be  declared 
elected.  The  ordinations  conferred  by  the  aniipopes  Octavian, 
Qny  de  Orftme,  John  of  Strum,  and  Lando  Siiino,  were  declared 
null,  and  the  titularies  a|)pointed  by  them  deprived  of  all  eccle- 
siastical dignities. — No  one  can  be  made  bishop  before  the  age 
of  thirty  years. — Laymen  are  forbidden  to  assume  the  right  of 
investiture  for  ecclesiastical  benefices. — No  tribute  or  gift  of 
any  kind  shall  be  required  for  the  installation  of  bishops  or 
abbots. — Vacant  benefices  must  be  filled  within  six  months 
after  the  death  of  the  incumbent. — All  existing  regulations, 
relative  to  simony  and  clerical  continence,  are  renewed  and  con- 
finned. — ^Lords  and  vassals  may  not  levy  fresh  taxes  or  tri- 
butes, without  the  previous  consent  of  their  suzerain. — ^The 
lasU canon  of  the  council  is  expressed  in  the  following  terms: 
'*  The  Church,**  says  St.  Leo  the  Great,  "  while  deprecating 
hiooify  executions,  has  a  riff  hi  to  call  upon  temporal  princes  to  vin- 
dieaie  the  honor  of  her  laws;  and  the  fear  of  corporal  chastisement 
hm  eften  induced  a  recourse  to  spiritual  remedies.  Under  the 
names  of  Cathari  and  Patanni,  Ihu  h<jietic3  li.u  «  secured  so 
firm  a  footliuld  in  Gascony,  and  in  the  territory  of  Albi  and 
Toulouse,  that  they  now  rise  up  in  open  revolt;  while  the 
heretics  in  Brabant,  Aragon,  Navarre  and  Biscay,  the  Gote- 
irii  ftnd  Triaverdini,  respect  neither  churches  nor  monasteries^ 
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spare  neither  age  nor  sex,  neither  orphiius  nor  widows.  They 
renew  all  the  excesses  of  the  heathens  and  barbarians.  Wu 
declare  them  solemnly  excommaiucated.  We  enjoin  all  the 
faithful  steadily  to  resist  their  ravages  and  to  defend  Um  Chris- 
tians against  their  inrbads.  We  grant  the  usual  induIg€aoes 
and  the  forgiveness  of 'their  sins,  to  all  who  arm  for  tills  holy 
Crusade.  The  Church,  queen  of  the  European  nationulities, 
and  confirmed  in  this  supremacy  bv  the  public  law  of  the 
middle-ages,  was  thus  arming  her  children  against  the  eteraal 
enemies  of  all  law,  order  and  society.  She  did  not  usurp,  bat 
only  guided  the  temporal  authority. 

28.  The  Pontificate  of  Alexander  III.  was  fitly  crowned 
by  the  eleventh  general  council.  After  twt  uly  years  of  strug- 
gle,  persecution  and  exile,  the  great  Pontitf  rested  at  length  ia 
victory ;  he  died  on  the  SOth  of  August,  a.  d.  1181,  bequeath- 
ing to  the  Church,  the  repose  he  had  won  by  so  many  combats. 
As  he  looked,  for  the  last  time,  over  the  CathoHc  world,  his 
eye  rested  with  sorrow  upon  one  spot  alone — the  Holy  J^aiuL 
The  disasters  of  the  Latin  kingdoms  in  the  Ea>t,  the  conquer- 
ing and  ever-growing  power  of  Saladin,  known  in  Europe 
through  the  sad  aocounts  of  returning  pilgrims,  had  struck  s 
pang  into  the  heart  of  the  heroic  Pontiff.  He  died,  deeply 
regretting  his  inability  to  repair  these  evils,  and  to  secure,  in 
Palestine,  the  glorious  fruits  of  Godfrey's  conquests.  Alex- 
ander was  preceded  to  the  grave  by  Louis  VIL  of  France,  and 
by  Manuel  Comnenus,  empcroi;  of  Constantinople.  Louis  had 
blotted  out  the  disgiaceful  record  of  Vitry-lo  Br^^,.  by  thirty 
years  of  piety  and  glory,  and  left  the  French  throne  to  a  hero^ 
Philip-Augustus  (1180).  Manuel  Comnenus  had  done  much  t© 
redeem  his  treachery  toward  the  Cru.saders,  by  his  attachment 
to  the  Holy  See,  in  the  struggio  between  Alexander  III.  and 
Barbarossa.  He  was  succeeded  by  Andronicus  Comnenus,  who 
inherited  all  Manuefs  vices  without  a  single  redeeming  trait  of 
virtue. 

29.  The  reign  of  Alexander  III.j  so  fearfully  shaken  by 
fierce  storms,  wag  nevertheless  fruitful  in  splendid  e^mpies  of 
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holiness.  In  Italy,  St.  Peter  of  Tarentaise ;  St.  Galdin,  arch- 
bishop of  Milan ;  St.  Ubaid,  bishop  of  Gubio ;  in  France,  St« 
Anthelm,  bishop  of  Beiley ;  m  England,  St  Bobeit^  abbot  <^ 
NewmiiufceT ;  St.  Lawreaee,  arobbbhop  of  Boblin;  St  Bar- 
tholomew, a  kermit  in  tiie  isle  of  Fani ;  St  Aelred  and  St. 
Wdthen,  in  Scotland;  in  Gormiiny,  St.  Elizabeth  of  Schci  11,111, 
so  famed  for  her  rerelatioiis ;  St.  Eberbard,  archbishop  of 
Saltsbiurg,  and  Blessed  Frederick,  abbot  of  MariengjirtoD, 
ynved  to  the  world  that  the  diTiae  virtue  of  the  Church  wae 
•ot  jet  exhausted ;  that  a»id  th«  wild  tempests  that  beat  upom 
the  bark  of  Peter,  the  grace  of  God  was  still  as  strong  to  save 
HDmortal  souls.  At  this  iici  iod,  aholy  priest  of  Lie^o.  Lam- 
berUe-B^ue  {ihe  Stammerer),  brought  together  into  large 
asmmuttitieB  a  great  number  of  pious  women,  who,  without 
making  any  perpetual  tows,  like  other  religioos,  deroted  them> 
eelves  to  the  service  of  God^  in  silence  and  retreat ;  this  was 
the  origin  oi'  the  bejuinagcs.  so  named  from  their  lounder  Lam- 
bert^Q-Begue.  They  are  slili  louiid  in  Belgium.  In  the  ismgie 
cttjr  of  Giient,  there  are  two  celebrated  b^guma^^  containing 
■ore  than  1,506  persmis,  who  practise  the  virtues  of  the  clois- 
ter amid  the  din  and  distmctians  of  the  world  around  them. 


J  III.  PoiiTifiCATE  OF  Lucros  III.  (September  I,  a*.  ».  1181 — 

November  24^  1185). 

At  the  death  of  Alexander  IlL  the  cardinals^  assembled 
at  VeUetri,  oonfonaed  to  the  decrees  of  the  eleventh  general 

cwmcil,  touching  the  Pontifical  elections.  Ubahlo  Allucingoli, 
of  an  illufitriuus  family  of  Lucca,  received  two-thirds  of  the 
votes,  and  was  raised  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  under  the  name 
of  Lucius  III.  .  The  Romans  had  not  given  up  the  republican 
theories  taught  by  Arnold  of  Bresoia*  The  Papacy,  controUing 
without  opposition  the  whole  Cath<dic  world,  was  shut  out  from 
its  own  capitiil  alone.  Lucius  left  the  shadow  of  a  Roman 
to  die  a  natural  death,  by  its  own  innate  weakness,  and 
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fixed  his  residence  at  Verona,  where  he  was  visited  by  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa.    Though  a  peace  had  indeed  been  concluded 
between  Alexander  III.  and  the  emperor,  the  Lombard  league 
had  not  yet  laid  aside  its  arms.    Barbarossa  had  familiarized 
the  world  with  perjury  by  too  many  examples, within  a  single  day, 
to  justify  Italy  in  trusting  its  destinies  to  the  imperial  pledge. 
But  the  teachings  of  experience  and  misfortune  had  changed 
the  heart  of  Barbarossa,  and  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  a 
condemnation  of  the  first.    In  a.  d.  1183,  at  Constance,  the  em- 
peror signed  a  final  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Lombard  cities 
and  republics.    This  treaty  became  the  groundwork  of  the  pub- 
lic law  of  Italy,  and  is  comprised  in  the  body  of  the  Boman 
Lata  which  it  completes.    Frederick  yielded  to  the  cities  all 
the  rights  of  regale  which  he  had  previously  claimed.    He  ac- 
knowledged their  right  to  raise  armies,  and  to  exercise,  within 
their  own  bounds,  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.    The  bishop 
of  each  city  was  empowered  to  decide,  ultimately,  the  ques- 
tions which  might  arise  between  the  municipalities  and  the 
empire.    Thus,  the  Popes,  in  struggling  to  uphold  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Holy  See,  had  been  really  combating  for  the  cause 
of  the  Italian  nationalities.    The  fact  is  granted,  and  the 
learned  writings  of  Guizot  unanswerably  prove  that  the  Lom- 
bard republics  owe  their  freedom  and  their  very  existence  to 
Alexaruler  III. 

31.  Lucius  III.  nobly  carried  out  the  fearless  policy  of  his 
predecessor.  In  a  council  held  at  Verona  (a.  d.  1184),  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor,  he  promulgated  a  severe  decree 
against  the  Western  Manichoism  which  struck  at  both  religion 
and  social  order.  "  By  the  authority  of  the  blessed  Apostles  Pe- 
ter and  Paul,"  said  the  Pope,  "  and  before  our  beloved  son,  the 
Emperor  Frederick,  at  the  request  of  the  Christian  rulers,  as- 
sembled from  all  parts  of  the  world,  we  anathematize  all  the 
heretics  known  as  the  Albigenses,  Cathari,  Patarini,  and  those 
also  who  falsely  style  themselves  Humiliati,  or  Poor  3Ien  of 
Lyons.    At  the  formal  request  of  the  emperor  and  the  lords  of 
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deputy,  those  parts  of  his  diocese  suspected  of  leaning  toward 
heresj.  He  shaU  call  the  accused  parties  before  his  tribanal, 
aad  if  Uiey  refuse  to  justify  themselyes,  they  shall  be  deemed 
lierelics,  and,  as  such,  given  up  to  the  secular  power."  In  this 
concurrence  of  the  Church  and  the  secular  rulers,  we  find  the 
permanent  establishment  of  what  is  known  as  the  Tnqui^ffion 
against  heretics,  whicb  had  already  been,  at  least  temporarily, 
ordered  in  Rome,  in  the  fifth  century,  by  St.  Leo  the  Great, 
sgainst  the  same  Manicheans.  Both  the  principle  and  the  ac- 
tioo  of  the  Inquisition  have  been  deeply  calumniated  by  writers 
hostile  to  the  Church.  It  has  been  described  as,  in  principle, 
an  encroachment  of  the  spiritual  power,  upholding,  by  armed 
forcr\  the  teachings  which  concern  only  the  conscience  and 
Bpurttoal  rule.  Its  action  has  been  taxed  with  a  refinement  of 
craelty  truly  barbarous  and  altogether  nnheard-of  in  the  treat- 
vent  of  other  crimes.  The  hour  of  justice  has  at  length  ar* 
rived,  and  these  odious  charges  heave  vanished  before  the  deeper 
mil  more  impartial  study  of  historic  facts.  The  Church, 
clothed  in  the  middle-ages  with  a  protective  power,  was  in 
duty  bound  to  guard  public  order  and  the  peace  of  society, 
eqtuJly  threatened  by  the  heretics,  whose  blows  were  aimed 
both  at  ci\nl  and  religious  institutions.  A  weak  indulgence  at 
anch  a  moment  would  have  proved  the  Church  fiilse  to  its  mis- 
sion, and  unworthy  of  the  people's  confidence.  As  a  spiritual 
society,  using  first  but  spiritual  weapons  against  the  enemies 
of  order  and  religion,  when  her  censures  were  disregarded, 
then,  at  the  formal  request  of  the  emperors  and  princes  of 
Christendom,  she  gave  up  to  civil  justice  the  rebels  she  could 
uot  subdue.  Insurrections,  at  the  present  time,  fall  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts  alone.  In  the  middle-ages,  the 
giiflty  parties  enjoyed  the  guarantee  of  two  jurisdictions. 
They  fell  under  the  sword  of  civil  justice  only  when  they  had 
nst  off  the  merciful  intervention  of  the  Church.  Time  has 
fiwcpt  away,  in  its  course,  the  public  right  of  the  middle-ages ; 
whu  shall  say  that  humanity  has  gained  by  the  change?  The 
&e&tenoe^  decreed  by  the  Inquisition  were,  indeed,  uttered  by 
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a  civil  tribuntil.    In  form,  they  were  such  as  accorded  with 
the  criminal  law  of  the  age.   Personailyy  we  majr  he  moved  to 
pity      the  fate  of  the  unfortanate  wretches  who  salTered  at 
a  period  when  civil  discord  gave  birth  to  scenes  of  horror  un- 
known even  to  the  ages  of  barbarism.    But  inflexiblt^  hisloj  v, 
the  accomplice  of  no  party,  rpjprtuv-^  all  a  y^/v'on  systems,  boars 
unquestionable  witness  that  the  punishments  of  the  Inquisition 
were  those  inflicted  hy  every  tribunal  for  other  crimes.  Can 
we  Ibrget  that  the  torture  was  not  abolished  in  Fiance  antil  the 
reign  of  the  martyr-king,  Louis  XVT.  ?   And  yet  France  bad 
lived  through  the  age  of  the  Grand  Mouarque^  with  all  its 
glories,  without  hearing  a  solitary  voice  raised  to  protest 
against  these  remains  of  barbarism  still  perpetuated  in  her 
laws.   It  might  not  be  too  wide  of  truth  to  say^  that  the  period 
which  is  most  ready  to  weep  over  the  omel  ihte  of  criminals  is 
that  in  which  crime  stalks  abroad  most  freqnent  and  most  un- 
harmed.    Under  one  name  or  another,  the  Inquisition  neces- 
sarily exists  in  every  community  th^jt  seeks  its  own  preserva- 
tion.   A  community  can  exist  only  inasmuch  as  it  watches  and 
punishes  all  who  plot  or  who  attempt  its  overthrow.   Bnt^  in 
the  middle-ages,  the  fundamentlil  law  of  society  was  the  Gatbo- 
lie  faith.    This  law  took  precedence  of  every  other.    He  who 
was  not  a  Catholic  was  not  a  citizen.    The  Church,  then,  bv 
protecting  its  faith,  upheld  social  order^  secured  the  peace  of 
kingdoms  and  defended  the  sovereign  law  of  civilization. 

32.  The  Hnmiliati,  or  Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  mentioned  by 
Lucius  in.,  were  a  new  sect,  known  also  as  the  Waldenses, 
who  owed  their  origin  to  Peter  Waldo,  a  merchant  of  Lyons 
(a.  d.  IIGO).  Following  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  words 
of  Scripture :  Beati  pauperes/'  he  sold  his  property^  preached 
the  poverty  of  the  Apostles,  and  maintained  that  the  Church 
had  fallen  away  from  its  divine  institution  by  receiving  a  prince- 
dom and  temporal  estates.  Mgr.  Cbarvaz,  archbishop  of  Ge- 
noa, in  his  learned  work  entitled  '^Historical  Inquiries  into 
the  true  origin  of  the  Waldcnses  and  into  the  nature  of  their 
primitive  doctrine"  (Paris,  1839),  thus  resumes  their  er- 
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row:  "1.  They  rejected  the  episcopal  authority,' and  assumed 
the  riglit  of  preaching.    2.  They  taught  Ih.it  any  hiynian  could 
hear  the  confessions  of  the  faithful  and  cunsecrate  the  Eucha- 
rist.  3.  They  maintained  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  not 
the  trae  Churchy  they  themselvea  being  the  only  trae  disciples 
of  Jesus  Christ   4.  They  denied  the  existence  of  Pli^tory 
and  the  efficacy  of  prayers  for  the  dead.  6.  They  asserted  that 
the  priestly  power  was  not  granted  exclusively  to  men,  but  tliat 
women  likewise  might  lawfully  receive  it.    6.  That  any  sacra- 
meat,  administered  by  a  priest  in  the  state  of  mortal  sin,  is  nail 
and  without  effect   7>  Every  Girusader  is  guilty  of  homicide. 
8.  All  clergymen  holding  ecclesiastical  benefices,  ^ttMm^ifofn^ 
m's.    9.  All  the  rites,  tuiemonies  and  chant.s  of  the  Church,  the 
\vor.>iiip  ui"  Saints,  or  the  veneration  of  their  relics  and  images, 
are  acts  of  idolatry.    10*  Divorce  is  lawful  under  all  circum- 
stances." The  teachings  of  the  Waldenses  prove  them  the  fore* 
runners  of  Luther;  hence  it  has  always  been  a  favorite  STgor 
ment  with  the  Protestants^  that  the  Waldenses  were  not  a  new 
sect,  and  that  their  doctrines  could  be  traced  back,  through  suc- 
cessive ages,  to  the  time  of  the  Apostles.    These  interested 
pretensions  of  Protestantism  have  been  triumphantly  refuted 
by  the  learned  Archbishop  of  Genoa,  in  the  work  already  quoted^ 
and  later  by  Monsignore  Palma,  secretary  to  His  Holiness  Pins 
IX.,  in  )u» ,  Preeieetumei  Hwtoria  Beeiesioitieee,     The  Wal* 
denses,  like  every  other  heretical  body  which  has.  at  any  time, 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  Church,  were  positively  a  new 
sect  j  they  broke  oQ'  from  the  great  Catholic  unity.    The  words 
addressed  by  Tertullian  to  the  Marcionites,  may  with  equal 
fitness  be  applied  to  the  Waldenses:  ^^Are  they  of  Christ? 
No ;  they  date  from  Pgief  Waldo." 

33.  Lucius  III.  died  a  \'o\\  months  after  the  close  of  the 
Council  of  Verona  (November  24,  A.  D.  1185).  He,  too,  had 
given  more  than  a  thought  to  the  deplorable  state  of  Palestine ; 
but  time  failed  him  to  organise  the  force  he  purposed  to  send 
to  tlie  help  of  the  East 
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§  IY«  Pqntifioatb  of  Urban  IJL  (November  25,  a.  d.  1185 — 

OctobPf  19, 1187). 

34.  Caitlinal  Hubert  Crivelli  was  unanimously  elected  Pope, 
at  Verona,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1185,  and  took  the  name 
of  Urban  III. ;  while  in  the  East,  Andronicus,  driven  from  the 
throne  of  ConBtantiaople^  expiated  hie  usurpation  by  capital 
punishment.  He  was  succeeded  by  Isaac  Angelus,  whose  name 
was  doomed  to  bear  the  brand  of  history  and  the  curse  of  the 
Crusaders,  as  that  of  a  traitor.  The  Eastern  Empire  was  thus 
sinking  into  ruin,  in  crime  and  disgrace,  instead  of  joining  its 
eilorts  to  those  of  the  West,  to  break  the  yoke  of  Islam  and 
avenge  the  honor  of  Christendom. 

35.  For  a  moment^  the  struggle  between  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa  and  the  Holy  See  threatened  to  break  out  anew,  with 
uioro  fierceness  than  ever.  The  King  of  Sicily,  William  the 
Good,  who  had,  in  1166,  succeeded  his  father,  William  the 
Bad,  died  at  this  period,  leaving  his  daughter  Constance  sole 
heiress  to  his  possessions.  The  princess  was  the  wife  of 
Henry,  son  of  Frederick  Barbarossa.  The  emperor  at  once 
caused  his  son  to  be  crowned  king  of  all  Italy,  by  the  Patri- 
arch of  Aquileia  and  the  Archbishop  of  Vienna.  A  formidable 
power  was  thus  centred  in  the  person  of  the  future  emperor 
of  Germany.  Though  Sicily  depended  immediately  upon  the 
Holy  See^  the  Pope  had  not  even  been  consulted  in  this  im- 
portent  afiair.  After  repeated  and  fruitless  complaints  to 
Frederick,  Urban  excommunicated  the  two  prelates  who  had 
ventured,  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  to  crown  the 
young  prince  (a.  d.  1186).  Every  thing  foreshadowed  an  in- 
evitable strife,  when  a  report  from  the  East  fell  upon  Europe 
like  a  thunder-dap^  and  filled  all  minds  with  thoughts  of  an- 
other nature. 

3G.  Saladin,  the  renowned  sultan,  whose  lofty  character  is 
the  theme  of  Eastern  song  and  chronicle,  and  to  whom  even 
Chnstiau  authors  grant  the  praise  of  noble  and  chivairic  gene- 
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rosity,  had  again  planted  the  Prophet's  standard  upon  the  walls 
of  the  Holy  City.  Gav  of  Lusignan  lui  1  [succeeded  Baldwin 
V.  upon  the  throne  of  Jerusalem.  The  weakness  of  Baldwin's 
mle,  his  want  of  experience,  joined  to  a  soR  and  efleniinate 
mode  of  life,  hastened  the  downfall  of  a  kingdom  founded  at 
the  cost  of  so  much  blood,  upheld  with  signal  glory,  a  monu- 
ment, in  the  East,  of  the  superiority  of  the  Latin  arms  and 
civilizution.  Guy  of  Lusignan  was  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle 
and  made  prisoner  by  Saladin.  The  remains  of  his  army,  the 
children  of  the  warriors  slain  on  the  field,  a  multitude  of  Chris- 
tian families  driven  by  the  Mussulmans  from  their  ruined 
homes,  fled  for  shelter  to  Jerusalem.  One  hundred  thousand 
persons  were  crowded  within  the  walls  of  the  Holy  City. 
Such  a  niultitiido  of  old  men,  of  women  and  children,  only  in- 
creased the  distress  without  swelling  the  number  of  defenders. 
Jerusalem  was  invested  by  the  troops  of  the  sultan,  who  swore 
to  overthrow  Its  towers  and  ramparts  and  to  revenge  upon  the 
Christians  the  memory  of  the  Mussulman  blood  spilled  by 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon.  The  beleaguered  Christians  chose  for 
their  leader  Ba^Mn  d'Tbelin,  an  old  soldier,  whose  fearless 
valor  had  stood  the  test  of  twenty  battle-fields.  The  resistance 
of  the  besieged  was  at  first  determined,  and  their  courage 
seemed  equal  to  the  danger.  But  the  evidently  fruitless  issue 
of  their  efforts  against  an  ever  increasiii  L:  force  fiUed  them 
with  despair.  They  no  longer  dared,  at  night,  to  m m  tlic 
walls  which  hourly  threatened  to  crumble  to  pieces  before  the 
powerful  engines  of  Saladin.  Queen  Sibylla  oilered  to  capitu- 
late ;  and  thus  did  the  weakness  of  a  woman  surrender  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Christian  name  the  noblest  conquest  of  heroism 
and  faith.  The  treaty  was  signed  on  the  2d  of  October,  a.  b. 
1187,  after  a  siege  of  only  a  fortnight.  The  Christians  were 
allowed  forty  days  to  evacuate*  the  city.  At  the  end  of  the 
fatil  term,  Saladin,  seated  upon  a  splendid  throne,  caused  the 
wretched  population  to  defile  before  him.  The  sad  procession 
was  headed  by  the  Patriarch,  with  his  dei^,  bearing  the 
•acted  vessels  and  the  ornaments  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
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They  were  followed  by  the  Queen  of  Jerusalem,  accoui^auied 
by  the  chief  barons  aud  kaiglits.    Saladin  respected  her  grief 
and  spoke  to  her  a  few  words  of  kindly  symjxithy.   The  queen 
was  followed  by  a  number  of  women  carrying  their  chiidrett  in 
their  arms ;  several  of  them  approaohed  the  throne  of  Saladin 
and  said  to  him :  '^Tou  see  at  your  feet  the  wives,  mothers 
and  daughters  of  the  warriors  whom  you  hold  in  captivity. 
We  are  now  quitting  our  homes  which  they  nobly  deleudcd; 
they  helped  us  to  bear  life ;  with  them  we  lose  our  last  hope." 
Moved  by  their  tears,  Saladin  promised  to  mitigate  the  suffer- 
ings of  so  many  desolate  families.    He  gave  baok  the  hus- 
bands, fathers  and  sons  to  their  bereaved  kindred^  and  allowed 
the  Hospitallers  to  remain  in  the  city  to  attend  to  the  i>ilgrinis 
and  the  Christians  wounded  in  the  last  war.    Of  the  hundred 
thousand  persons  who  had  been  besieged  in  the  Holy  City,  only 
fourteen  thousand  remained  as  prisoners.   All  the  ohurohes 
were  changed  into  mosques,  the  Mussulman  rite  was  once  mors 
practised,  as  in  the  days  of  Omar,  in  the  temple  which  covered 
the  ruins  of  the  once  splendid  pUe  of  Solomon.    Such  was  the 
end  of  the  kingdom  founded  by  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  after  an 
existence  of  eighty-eight  years.    The  royalty  of  Jorusalein 
was  thenceforth  but  an  empty  title ;  for  the  ephemeral  rule  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick  IL  was  but  a  chimera  and  made  no  last- 
ing impression  (1187).    Urban  III.  died  of  grief  on  hearing  of 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (October  19,  1187). 

I V.  PoNTmcATfi  or  OaaooaT  VIII.  (October  20»  a.  d.  118T^ 

December  15,  1187). 

37.  It  was  a  solemn  moment;  the  Holy  See  remained 
vacnnt  but  a  single  dayj  on  the  morrow  of  Urban's  decease, 
Cardinal  Albert  of  Benevcnium  received  a  unanimous  vote  and 
ascended  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  under  the  name  of  Gregory 
VIIL  Immediately  upon  his  ezaltation^  he  addressed  an  elo* 
quent  letter  to  all  Christendom,  appealing  to  every  sentiment 
of  honor  and  faith,  in  behalf  of  wretched  Jerusalem.  Europe 
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responded  by  a  universal  cry  of  grief;  whole  populations  called 
for  the  cross;  the  days  of  Peter  the  Hermit  seemed  to  have 
come  back  to  them,  (jiegory  VIU.  did  pot  witneas  the  effeot 
of  his  poweifld  appeal.  He  died  aflter  a  reign  of  littiie  more 
than  a  month  (December  15,  a.  d.  1187). 

§  VI.  PoMTincATE  Of  Clbubnt  ni.  (December  19,  a.  n.  1187 — 

March  25, 1191). 

38,  Cardinal  Paulinas,  bishop  of  Palestrina,  was  elected, 

on  the  19th  of  December,  a.  d.  1187,  to  succeed  Gregory  VIII. 
and  was  enthroned  under  the  luime  of  Clement  III.  The  West 
had  been  aroused  by  the  tidings  of  disaster  from  Palestine. 
The  republic  of  Pisa  was  first  in  the  Held,  and  equipped  a  fleet 
of  fifty  sail.  Clement  III.  intrusted  to  Archbishop  Ubaldas 
the  standard  of  St.  Peter ;  and  the  Crusaders  landed  at  Tyre, 
irhero  they  seconded  the  iMarquis  Conrad  of  Montferrut  in 
repelling  the  attacks  of  Saladin.  The  Kings  of  France  and 
England,  Philip  Augustus,  and  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted,  who 
had  lately  succeeded  his  father  Henry  II.,  took  the  cross  and 
levied  an  extraordinary  tax  in  their  realms  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Holy  War.  This  tax  received  the  name  of  Sola- 
dins  tithCj  as  it  consisted  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  income  ol 
each  private  individual,  and  was  destined  to  maintain  the  war 
against  Sahidiu.  The  Emperor  of  Germany,  Frederick  Barba* 
rossa,  and  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Suabia,  led  forth  an  army  of  a 
handred  thousand  men  under  the  standard  of  the  cross.  Bar> 
barossa,  so  long  the  scourge  of  Christendom,  was  now  to  become 
its  champion.  He  was  the  first  to  set  out,  and  took  the  route 
by  way  of  Constantinople.  Isaac  Angelas  had  secretly  con- 
cluded a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive  with  Saladin.  His 
doable-dealing  and  treachery  toward  the  Crnsaders  could  almost 
make  them  regret  thet  odious  memory  of  Manuel  Comnenns. 
The  German  army  found  its  march  retarded  by  broken  roads, 
dearth  of  provisions,  the  military  occupation  or  material  ob- 
struction of  the  mountain  passes.    The  ambabsadors  sent  by 
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Frederick  to  complain  at  Constantinople  of  these  hostile  pro- 
ceedings were  thrown  into  a  dungeon.  In  the  transport  of  in- 
dignation excited  by  this  infamous  violation  of  internatioiial 
law^  the  Cnisaders  called  aloud  to  be  led  against  Constantinopley 
to  avenge  the  honor  of  the  Christian  name.  Bat  Barbarossa 
was  no  longer  the  emperor  who  could  vent  a  fit  of  rage  by  the 
destruction  of  cities,  and  pass  the  ploughshare  over  the  smoul- 
dering site  of  Mihin.  Sincere  faith  had  opened  his  heart  to 
sentiments  of  true  greatness.  He  pacified  his  followers,  re^ 
minding  them  that  the  end  of  their  pilgrimage  was  Jerusalem, 
not  Byzantium.  Through  all  the  obstacles  thrown  in  his  path 
by  Greek  treachery,  he  made  hi g  way  to  Adrianoplc.  Isaac 
Angelus  was  too  sanguine  when  lie  wrote  to  Saladin :  "  I  have 
made  the  European  pilgrims  powerless ;  I  have  chpped  the 
wings  of  their  victories.''  He  speedily  released  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Frederick,  who  exclaimed,  on  beholding  them  again : 
I  thank  God  who  has  given  me  back  my  sons !"  Isaac  now 
sought  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  with  tlie  German  em- 
peror. The  Greek  deputies  thus  addressed  i^'rederick :  "  The 
holy  emperor,  our  master,  expects  you  to  swear  fealty  to  him 
as  your  suzerain.  Yonr  own  interest  demands  it ;  for  we  hold 
you  and  your  army  hemmed  in  as  by  a  net**  I  too  am  an 
emperor,"  answered  Frederick,  by  the  election  of  my  subjects 
and  the  confirmation  of  the  Pope  ;  but,  mindful  of  my  sins,  I 
do  not  claim  the  title  of  holiness.  The  toils  in  which  you  think 
to  have  bound  us,  we  shall  break  as  we  would  a  cobweb.'* 
Isaac  deemed  it  prudent  not  to  bring  the  storm  upon  his  already 
crumbling  empire.  He  promised  to  furnish  a  sufficient  number 
of  vessels  to  transport  the  Crusaders  to  the  shores  of  Asia, 
betrothed  his  daughter  to  Prince  Philip,  a  son  ul  the  Germau 
Emperor,  and  pledged  himself  by  oath,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia,  faithfully  to  fulfil  every  article  of  the  treaty.  The 
army  embarked  at  Gallipoli.  Frederick  was  the  last  to  qnii 
the  shores  of  Europe,  and  entered  his  boat  only  when  the  Insit 
soldier  was  fairly  embarked  upon  the  fleet.  As  they  stepped 
upon  the  sands  of  Ama :     Be  of  good  heart,"  said  the  emperor 
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to  his  troops,  "  this  soil  is  yours."  Frederick  of  Simbia,  tbo 
emperor's  son,  led  the  van,  the  baggage  was  placed  in  the  ceii- 
iro,  while  Barbarossa  himself^  in  command  of  the  rear-guard, 
corered  the  column's  march.  The  envoys  of  the  Sultan  of 
[contum  had  promised,  in  the  name  of  their  master,  to  famish 
the  Crusader.s  with  supplies.  This  was  but  a  .stratagem  con- 
cocted with  Angelus,  to  destroy  the  Christian  host.  On  the 
14th  of  May,  1190,  while  the  Crusaders  were  slowly  working 
their  way  through  a  narrow  TaUey,  they  suddenly  beheld  the 
surrounding  heights  swarming  with  Turkish  troops,  sent  hy  the 
Saltan  of  Iconium,  who  hoped  to  crush  the  Christian  army, 
jaded  by  the  toilsome  march,  exhausted  by  hunger  and  thirst, 
amid  the  burning  sands  of  the  desert.  The  sultan  had  in- 
trusted the  general  command  of  his  troops  to  the  Saracen 
Melek,  a  skilful  and  experienced  warrior;  but'he  was  present, 
in 'person,  to  enjoy  what  he  deemed  a  certain  triumph.  At 
the  sight  of  the  enemy,  Frederick  called  out  to  his  followers  : 
** Conquer  or  die!  we  can  hope  for  safety  only  in  victory!" 
Then  dashing  forward  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  his  fearless 
courage  supplying  the  vigor  of  youth,  the  aged  hero  threw 
himself  upon  the  enemy.  Cheered  and  encouraged  by  his 
example,  the  Crusaders  signalized  their  courage  b}^  prodi- 
gies of  daring.  Ten  thousand  Tnrks  bit  the  dust;  the  rem  liii- 
der  fl(  1  in  dismay,  and  sought  satety  in  the  defiles  of  tlio 
mountains.  The  victory  was  complete;  but  on  returning  to 
their  camp,  at  night,  the  triumphant  army  found  no  provisions, 
and  famine,  more  terrible  th^n  the  weapons  of  the  Mussulman, 
threatened  these  unconquerable  warriors  with  an  inglorious 
death.  Their  sinking  hopes  were  raised  by  au  order  of  the 
day,  in  which  Frederick  promised  them  a  new  harvest  of  lau- 
rels. "  Soldiers  of  Christ !  '  said  the  emperor,  "  to-morrow, 
by  the  help  of  God,  we  shall  pitch  our  tents  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Saltan  of  Iconium :  there  we  shall  find  abundance  of  food 
and  fountains  of  gushing  water.  To-morrow,  at  dawn,  Yet  every 
man,  then,  be  at  his  poot  1"  On  tho  morrow,  accordiu<;]y,  the 
Crusaders,  in  line  of  battle,  debouched  upon  the  fertile  piaiu 
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of  Iconium.  A  detachraentj  led  by  the  Duke  of  Saabia,  in* 
vested  the  walls  of  the  city;  the  remainder  of  the  army,  under 
the  personal  command  of  the  emperor,  took  up  a  position  in 
the  sultan's  gardens,  and  prepared  to  meet  the  onset  of  the 
foe.  Barbarossa  had  chosen  for  himself  the.  post  of  honor. 
The  Turks  soon  came  in  sight;  their  cavalry  covered  the 
neighboring  hills.  "  Follow  me  V*  cried  Frederick.  To  Christ 
be  the  glory  !  To  Christ  the  empire  !  To  Christ  the  victory  !'* 
All  opposition  fell  before  the  spirited  charge;  fiiteeu  thousand 
Mien  Turks  attest  the  keenness  of  the  Christian  blades.  While 
joyful  pssans  rise  from  the  raiiks  of  all  the  Latin  host^  the 
standard  of  the  cross  is  thrown  to  the  breeze  from  the  towera 
of  Iconium.  The  young  Duke  of  Suabia,  worthy  son  of  a  hero, 
had  maJu  himself  master  of  the  city  (liOO).  The  victory  of 
Icoiiium  secured  to  the  Cruiiaders  a  means  of  communication 
with  Europe  and  a  much  needed  supply  of  provisions ;  tlie  way 
to  Palestine  was  open;  the  day  of  Jerusalem's  redemption 
seemed  again  to  dawn.  Saladin  himself,  dismayed  by  the  news 
of  this  brilliant  \nctory,  sent  ambassadors  to  Frederick  tu  ask 
for  peace  and  promise  the  restitution  of  the  iiuly  places.  Yet 
all  this  glorious  success  was  doomed  to  a  fruitless  end.  When 
the  army  reached  the  Cydnus,  Frederick,  heedless  of  the  en- 
treaties of  his  followers,  spurred  his  steed  into  the  waves  which 
bad  already  wellnnigh  proved  fatal  to  another  hero.  Thoup^h 
covered  with  sweat,  the  intrepid  old  warrior  would  swau  the 
stream.  His  strength  failed  him  ere  he  reached  the  shore,  aud 
the  icy  billows  of  the  Cydnus  rolled  above  the  lifeless  form 
of  Frederick  Barbarossa  (June  10, 1190).  The  deepest  con- 
sternation and  despair  seized  upon  the  German  army.  They 
had  lost  their  emperor,  their  general,  their  father.  The  echo 
of  their  groans  and  lamentations  resounded  throuiihoiit  all 
Europe.  Weep  1'  exclaims  Peter  of  Biois,  in  an  eloquent 
letter ;  "  weep,  unhappy  warriors,  faithful  subjects  of  the  great- 
est earthly  king.  Your  life,  your  safety,  your  light  and  your 
defence,  your  security  and  your  strength,  the  anchor  of  your 
hope,  your  refuge  and  your  help— aU|  alas !  has  been  stricken 
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down  hy  the  pitiless  liand  of  death  !"  Peter  of  Blois  was  not 
a  subject  of  the  Emperor  Frederick ;  he  dwelt  in  the  states  of 
the  King  of  England.  Hia  letter  is  a  spontaneous  expression 
ef  the  common  giief  and  regret  of  all  £uroi»e.  It  is  a  noble 
iritnesa  of  the  brotherly  ties  by  which  the  Orosades  had  knit 
together  all  the  Catholic  nations.  Frederick  of  Suabia  took 
command  of  the  bereaved  army,  and  died  like  a  hero,  before 
the  walls  of  Ptoiemais ;  but  he  could  not  revive  the  genius  of 
bit  father.  The  death  of  Frederick  left  the  German  empire 
in  the  hands  of  Henry  YL^  who  inherited  only  bis  father's 
firalta,  and  showed  himself  the  most  inTeterate  enemy  of  the 
Holy  See. 

39.  Clement  III.  hardly  outlived  Frederick  Bail)aro.ssa ; 
he  died  on  the  25th  of  March,  a.  d.  1191,  just  as,  through  his 
means,  Philip  Augustus  and  Bichard  Goeur  de  Lion  were  set- 
ting sail  for  Palestine. 

§  VII.  PojrriFicATE  OP  CBuraiiN  III.  (March  2S,  a.  p.  1191— 

January  8, 1198). 

40.  Cardinal  Hyacinth,  a  member-  of  the  powerful  family 
of  the  Orsini,  was  raised  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  (l^larch  28, 
A.  n.  1191)  as  successor  to  Clement  III.    The  first  act  of  his 

Pontificate  was  the  solemn  coronation  of  Henry  VI.  and  the 
Empress  Constance.  The  new  Ciesar  pledged  himself  to  the 
Pope  to  respect  all  the  rights  of  the  Roman  Church ;  to  fol- 
low, in  his  rule,  the  laws  of  jostioe  and  right,  and  to  restore 
all  the  estates  unjustly  wrested  by  his  predecessors  from 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  Henry  YI.  soon  forgot  his 
oath. 

41.  The  whole  attention  of  Europe  was  now  fixed  upon  the 
Cmsade.  Ite  future  historian,  William,  archbishop  of  Tyre, 
had  preached  it  in  England  and  France.  He  related  to  aston- 
ished  Europe  the  woes  of  the  East,  and  the  cruel  disasters  he 
bad  himself  witnessed.  His  was  the  eloquence  of  a  broken 
heart;  his  tears,  yet  more  eloquent  than  his  burning  words,  had 
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rallied  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  men  to  the  standard  of 
the  cross.  Philip  Augustus  intrusted  the  government  of  his 
kingdom  to  Queen  Adele,  his  mother,  and  his  uncle,  the  Arnh- 
bishop  of  Ftheims.  Richard  left  the  regency  of  the  English 
realm  to  his  chancellor,  William  de  Longchamp,  biahop  of  £ly. 
The  two  kings  had  agreed  to  meet,  with  ilieir  respective  forces, 
at  Vezelay.  The  fate  of  the  first  two  Crusades,  with  the 
more  recent  experience  of  Frederick  B^rbarossa,  coiiviuoed  the 
Europeans  that  they  could  no  longer  trust  the  degenerate 
Greeks  of  Constantinople.  They  determined  to  go  by  Eea,  and 
the  port  of  Messina  was  appointed  as  the  place  of  general  em* 
barkation.  Since  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  Guy  of  Lusignan , 
released  from  Saladin's  fetters,  had  succeeded  in  gathering 
together  nine  thousand  warriors,  the  last  remains  of  so  many 
proud  hosts,  whose  bones  lay  bleaching  beneath  the  rays  of  the 
Syrian  sun.  This  was  a  small  force  to  stand  against  the  whole 
of  Asia,  and  against  Egypt  too,  whose  united  powers  obeyed 
the  orders  of  Saladin.  Lusignan  hoped  against  hope,  and  led 
his  little  band  to  the  siege  of  the  immense  city  of  Ptolemais,  or 
Acre.  The  Pisan  fleet,  equipped  in  the  Pontificate  oi  Gregory 
YIII.,  joined  him  here ;  and,  soon  afterward,  twelve  thousand 
warriors  from  Friesland  and  Denmark  unfurled  their  banners 
beside  those  of  the  King  of  Jerusalem.  Another  fleet  landed 
more  than  twenty  thousand  Flemings  under  James  d'Avesne, 
already  renowned  in  the  Lombard,  wars,  and  destined  to  win 
the  martyrs  palm  on  the  soil  of  Palestine.  Thus  did  the  West 
arise,  as  one  man,  and  pour  into  Asia  the  flower  of  its  knight- 
hood to  meet  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  name.  Nearly  sixty 
thousand  warriors  lay  encamped  about  the  walls  of  Ptolemais ; 
the  fearless  daring  of  Guy  of  Lusignan  was  rewarded.  On 
learnincr  the  arrival  of  the  immense  armament,  Ssiladin  hastened 
forward  with  a  countless  horde  of  Egyptians,  Arabs  and 
Syrians.  The  Saracens  encamped  around  the  Christian  leaguer, 
like  a  belt;  the  besiegers  were  themselves  besieged.  The 
plain  before  Acre  was  made  a  battle-field,  which  revired  tiie 
prodigies  of  valor  and  heroic  feats  of  Homer's  warriors  and  the 
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Bieee  of  Troy.    The  fate  of  the  world  was  to  be  decided  on  this 

confined  and  narrow  theatre. 

42.  Things  were  in  this  state  when  Philip  Augustus,  and, 
soon  after  him,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  landed  at  Ptolemais. 
This  re-enforcement  decided  the  chances  of  war  in  fiivor  of  the 
Crusaders.   PhUip  Angnstus,  brave  and  magnificent ;  Richard, 
whose  heroic  surname,  Coeur  de  Lion,  bestowed  by  the  bound- 
less adniiraiion  of  contempoiarie.s,  suflicicntl}'  .-itte&ts  his  fear- 
less courage — were  adversaries  worthy  of  Salatlin.    All  the 
Latin  chronicles  bear  witness  in  favor  of  the  sultan,  that  he 
worthily  emulated  the  loftiness  and  generosity  of  the  two  Ghria- 
tian  heroes.    While  the  English  monarch  lay  ill  of  a  fever, 
Saladin  sent  him  fresh  fruit  of  Damascus  and  other  tlelicjicies. 
Intervals  of  truce  occasionally  hushed  for  a  space  the  din  of 
hostile  arm^ ;  the  Crusaders,  then  indulged  their  love  of  knight- 
ly sports  by  holding  tournaments  upon  the  plain  of  Ptolemais, 
to  which  they  invited  their  Moslem  opponents.   In  these  mar- 
tial festivities,  the  Franks  feasted  at  the  board  of  Saladin,  to 
the  sound  of  Arabian  music,  and  the  European  troubadours 
entertained  the  Saracens  with  their  national  soncrs  and  Chris- 
tian poetry.    The  sultan  carried  his  admiration  of  Ilichard  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  would  be  knighted  by  the  heroes 
sword.    The  homage  paid  to  his  royal  vassal  secretly  irri- 
tated Philip  Augustus,  nor  did  the  innate  pride  of  the  English 
hero  tend  to  smother  this  germ  of  jealousy.    It  was  with  diffi- 
fulty  that  a  collision  between  the  two  sovereigns  was  pre- 
vented.  It  was  agreed  that,  when  one  of  the  two  kings  led  an 
assault  upon  the  city,  the  otiier  should  stay  to  guard  the  camp 
and  meet  any  attack  from  Saladin,  in  the  rear.   This  measure 
tutored  harmony,  and  the  siege  was  pushed  with  redoubled 
energy.    Ptolemais  suffered  feartuU y  from  famine ;  the  Chris- 
tian squadron  blocked  the  harbor ;  the  army  cut      all  com- 
munications with  the  continent.    After  a  resistance  of  two 
yean>  the  city  offered  to  capituhite,  with  a  promise  to  restore 
the  true  cross,  taken  by  Saladin  in  the  last  war;  to  set  at 

liberty  sixteen  hundred  Christian  prisoners,  and  to  pay  two 
Vol.  m.— so 
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hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  A  Mussulman  soldier  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  throusrh  the  Christian  r-amp  and  carried  the 
news  to  the  sultan.  Saladin  wept  with  griei'  at  the  tidings; 
he  called  his  emirs  to  a  council  i  but  at  the  moment  of  their 
meeting)  the  standard  of  the  cross  appeared  upon  the  towers 
of  Ptolemais  (July  13, 1191).  It  was  too  late  to  dream  of 
resistance. 

43.  The  surrender  of  PtoIfMuais  was  the  siirnal  for  Philip  Au- 
gustus to  forsake  the  army  ut  the  CroHs,  and  to  return  to  France. 
Bichard's  haughty  bearing  had  chiefly  determined  this  early 
departure.   PhUip's  feelings  toward  the  English  king  were 
shared  by  several  other  princes;  the  Archduke  Leopold  of 
Austria  showed  him  a  most  marked  aversion,  and  afterward 
displayed  his  jealous  anger  against  Richard,  more  like  a  pirate 
than  like  a  Christian  prince.    These  intestine  strifes  did  Dot 
lessen  the  ardor  of  the  Lion-Hearted  monarch.  Under  his  com- 
mand, the  army  advanced  to  Joppa.    In  the  forest  of  Arsur, 
two  hundred  thousand  Turks,  led  by  the  valiant  Saladin,  op- 
posed the  passage  of  the  Christian  host.    The  shock  was  fear- 
ful; Richard  was  ever  found  where  the  Christiaa  army  was 
weakest;  everywhere  the  flight  of  the  Turks  announced  his 
presence  and  marked  his  passage.   ^'No  Saracen,"  say  the 
contemporary  chroniclers,  "  could  stand  before  him ;  he  moved 
about  in  this  learful  I'ray  like  a  harvester  inowiiiLr  down  the 
standing  grain."    His  hattle-cry  :     God,  hclj)  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre !"  spread  dismay  and  terror  through  the  enemy's  ranks. 
The  battle  of  Arsur  cost  Saladin  eight  thousand  of  his  warriors 
and  thirty-two  emirs.    The  Christians  lost  but  a  thoussfid 
men.    But  deep  and  heartfelt  was  their  grief  when  they  recog- 
nized, amid  the  slain,  one  of  their  mo:>t  skilful  and  fearless 
leaders,  James  d'Avesnes.   He  was  found  covered  with  wound.«« 
amid  a  heap  of  his  companions-in-arms,  who  had  fallen  around 
him.   Even  when  he  had  lost  an  arm  and  a  leg,  he  still  con* 
tinned  to  fight,  and  fell  at  last,  exclaiming :    0  Richaid ! 
avenge  my  death  !**    The  victory  of  Arsur  was  a  fruitless  one; 
for  Saladin,  hopeless  of  defending  Joppa,  liad  left  it  in  ruiub. 
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All  its  towers  and  battlements  were  dismantled,  the  country 
was  deserted,  and  the  Ciiuistiaa  army  thus  found  itself  in  the 
midst  of  a  barren  waste,  destitute  of  provisions,  exhausted  by 
the  burning  heat  of  the  climate,  and  incessantly  harassed  by 
the  Arabs  and  Saracens,  unseen  foes,  always  inflicting  hurt, 
but  always  safe  from  pursuit.  To  crown  all  these  misfortunes, 
Guy  of  Lusignan  was  no  more,  and  ambitious  pretenders  drew 
their  swords  to  dispute  a  nominal  heritage :  the  fictitious  royalty 
of  Jerusalem.  In  this  trying  juncture,  the  conduct  of  Richard 
was  even  above  his  heroic  Jlune.  On  one  occasion,  a  body  of 
'ah  troops,  surrounded  by  the  Mussulmans,  were  about  to  be 
home  down  by  superior  numbers.  Richard  heard  of  their  dan- 
gerous situation.  His  whole  escort  comprised  but  five  war- 
riors. Tearing  himself  away  from  those  who  would  have 
withheld  him  firom  rushing  into  the  open  jaws  of  death,  the 
hero  sprani^  to  tlie  saddle  and  spurred  to  the  scene  of  action. 
"When  all  these  warriors,"  he  exclaimed,  "followed  my 
standard  to  the  field,  I  promised  never  to  forsake  them; 
should  they  fall  without  an  effort,  on  my  part,  to  help  them, 
would  I  be  worthy  still  to  command  them  and  to  keep  the  name 
of  king?"  Then  charging  upon  the  Saracens,  he  mowed 
down  their  ranks  with  his  terrible  blade.  His  presence  gave 
new  courage  to  the  Chri.stian  soldiers;  the  uubeiievers  were 
.scattered  and  put  to  llight.  Such  was  the  terror  inspired  by 
Coeur  de  Lion,  that^  ibr  a  century  aflier  the  Gmsade^  his  tre- 
mendous name  was  employed  by  the  Syrian  mothers  to  silence 
their  unruly  infants ;  and  if  a  horse  suddenly  started  from  the 
way,  his  Saracen  rider  was  wont  to  chide  him  with  the  excla- 
mation: ''Fool!  dost  thou  think  King  Richard  is  in  that 
boshr 

44.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1192,  the  £nglish  monarch 
learned,  while  on  the  plains  of  Ascalon,  that  his  unprincipled 

brother,  John,  had  profited  by  his  abscuce  to  ^^eize  his 
states.  The  hero  then  acquainted  the  council  of  chiefs  that 
the  interest  of  his  crown  recalled  him  to  the  West.  But 
first  he  wished  to  look  upon  Jemfialem,  which  he  had  not  yet 
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had  time  to  conquer.  Ascending  the  heights  of  Emmau.s,  he 
contemplated  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  Holy  City,  which 
protected  Saladin  with  his  two  hundred  thousand  warriors.  At 
the  sight  of  the  august  city,  Richard  burst  into  tears,  and 
coveiiog  his  face  with  his  shield,  I  am  unworthy,**  he  ex- 
chumedy  ^*to  gaze  upon  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  which  my 
arms  have  not  been  able  to  rescue/'  But  Saladin  wished  for 
peace;  his  arm,  now  weakened  by  the  weiglit  of  years,  found 
the  sword  of  war  too  heavy  for  its  failing  strength.  A  truce 
of  four  years  was  concluded  between  the  King  of  England  and 
the  Sultan.  Jerusalem  was  to  be  left  open  to  the  devotion  of 
the  Christians,  who  might  also  hold  the  sea-coast  from  Joppa 
to  Tyre.  The  city  of  Ascalon,  which  was,  by  its  position,  the 
key  of  Egypt,  became  an  object  of  contention  between  the 
Crusaders  and  the  Turks.  To  settle  the  dispute,  it  was  agreed 
to  destroy  the  city.  The  third  Crusade  was  at  an  end ;  it  left 
to  the  Latins  a  vast  kingdom  in  the  East.  This  result,  though 
incomplete,  yet  worthily  crowned  so  many  deeds  of  warlike 
prowess  and  prodigious  daring  (a.  n.  1192).  Saladin  did  not 
live  to  enjoy  his  triumph ;  but  died  at  Damascus  (1193). 
Before  breathing  his  last,  he  directed  one  of  his  emirs  to  dis- 
'play  his  winding-sheet  through  the  streets  of  the  dty,  and  to 
proclaim  in  a  loud  voice :  This  is  all  that  Saladin,  the  con- 
queror of  the  East,  takes  with  him  to  the  gravel"  'iliu  grow- 
ing ituwer  of  Saladin  had  threatened,  like  a  vast  conflasrration, 
to  sweep  the  world  in  its  onward  course ;  the  third  Crusiide 
stopped  its  progress  and  saved  Christendom. 

45.  Kichard,  on  quitting  Fialestine,  set  sail  from  Joppa 
(a.  n.  1192) .  His  vessel,  for  a  long  time  tossed  at  the  sport  of 
the  winds  and  waves,  was  wrecked  xpon  the  coast  of  Dahiut- 
tia.  The  King  of  England,  it  must  be  confessed,  would  have 
been  safer  in  the  power  of  Saladin  than  in  the  States  of  the 
Christian  princes  of  Europe.  Leopold,  archduke  of  Austria, 
in  contempt  of  all  international  laws,  seised  the  nnfortnnafe 
monarch  and  confined  him  in  the  stronghold  of  Dum stein. 
Europe  was  long  unacquainted  with  the  captivity  of  its  favorite 
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hero.  Leopold  added  a  yet  more  disgraceful  outrage  to  the 
inty  by  selHng  his  prisoner  to  Henry  VI.,  emperor  of  Ger- 
muky.  Pope  Celestin  XII.  exoommunicaied  both  tyrants.  All 
file  OmBeders  were  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
Sovereign  PontiiT.,  Celestin  used  the  thunders  of  the  Church 
to  rescue  the  hero  who  had  so  nobly  fought  for  the  holy  causc 
OQ  the  fields  of  Palestine.  The  shameful  intrigue  ended  in  an 
ia&mons  bargain,  by  which  Henry  VI.  sold  to  the  English  the 
liberty  of  their  king  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  marks 
of  silver.  CelesltiB  renewed  the  sentence  of  excommunication, 
and  declared  that,  unless  the  emperor  and  the  Archduke  of 
Austria  iin mediately  returned  the  money  paid  fur  Richard's 
ransom,  they  should  be  forever  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the 
Ghnroh;  and  at  death  he  depriyed  of  Christian  buriaL  The  arm 
of  dirine  Tengeance  seemed  to  take  upon  itself  to  execute  the 
sentence  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  In  1194  Leopold  died  sud- 
denly, of  a  fall  fiuin  his  horse.  He  had  time,  however,  to  ask 
rorgivenes8  for  his  crime,  and  commanded  that  the  motiey  re> 
ceived  for  Richard's  ransom  should  be  restored.  On  this  con- 
sideration he  obtained  absolution  from  the  censures  he  had  in- 
sorted.  In  1107y  Henry  YL  also  died,  but  without  having 
been  released  from  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  Trust- 
ing in  his  treasures  and  in  the  number  of  his  u  cups,  he  laughed 
at  the  thunders  of  the  Church.  In  spite  of  the  express  orders 
of  Celestin  III.  to  the  contrary,  he  had  lately  seized  upon 
Sicily,  by  armed  force.  Queen  Sibylla  and  her  youthful  son, 
William,  the  last  heirs  of  the  Norman  princes,  were  condemned 
to  perpetual  banishment  j  the  youag  prince  moreover  was 
cruelly  deprivoil  of  sight.  The  emperor  transferred  to  hi.s  own 
territory  all  the  treasures  and  wealth  of  Sicily;  he  ordered 
the  bodies  of  King  Tancred  and  his  son  Roger  to  be  unearthed, 
that  he  might  possess  himself  of  the  royal  crowns  with  which 
they  had  been  buried.  This  inhuman  act  drew  upon  him  an- 
other sentence  of  exeuuiumnication.  God  Himself  undertook 
to  contirm  it,  and  Henry  VI.  died  at  Messina  (September  28, 
.  119  7).  cursed  by  ail  Sicily  and  abhorred  by  the  whole  world 
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Pope  Celestin  forbade  him  Christian  burial.  This  was  the  last 
act  of  his  Pontificate.  Borne  down  by  years  and  toil,  he  still 
thought  to  arm  the  West  for  a  fourth  Crusado ;  tleath  intor- 
mpted  his  preparations  (Januaiy  8, 1198).  With  CelestiQ  111. 
ends  the  twelfth  century. 

46.  The  impulse  which  bore  on  chosen  souls  to  the  practice 
of  the  highest  virtues  had  not  failed  in  this  last  period.  It 
may  suffice  to  mention  St.  Hugh,  bishop  of  Lincoln ;  St.  Al- 
bert, bishop  of  Liege  5  St.  Mary  of  Oignies ;  St.  Homobonns, 
a  tradesman  of  Premona;  Blessed  Petor  Acdlanto^  of  Venice; 
St.  William  and  his  son  St.  Peregrinus,  at  Antioch,  and  St 
Drogo,  patron  of  shepherds.  Thus  every  rank,  every  con- 
dition of  society,  gave  its  tribute  to  the  twelfth  century  in 
bright  examples  of  edification  and  holiness.  While  the  Pon- 
tifls  carried  on  a  yigorons  straggle  with  the  emperors  and 
kings  of  the  earth,  pious  souls  were  triumphing  in  bloodless 
warfare,  and  fought  the  battles  of  the  Lord  in  the  solitude  of 
the  cloister  as  "vvell  as  amid  the  tumult  and  agitation  of  the 
world.  The  Church  is  the  ark  which  ever  affords  a  shelter  to 
the  faithful  dove  ;  and,  through  defections,  apostasies  and  per- 
secutions, she  still  holds  lier  triumphant  course  through  the 
flow  of  ages,  to  the  shores  of  endless  life. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

PoKTinoATs  or  IvHOOBHT  IIL  (JsDnary  8,  a«  d.  1198 — Jaly  16, 1916). 

1.  Intiuctice  of  the  Papaoy  in  the  Middle-Ages. — 2.  Election  and  antecedents  of 
Innocent  III. — :3.  Life  of  Innocent  III.,  after  his  promotion. — 4.  State  of 
the  uurld  at  the  time  of  his  accession. — .'5.  Innocent  III.  restores  the  Pon- 
tifical power  in  Italy. — 0.  The  Pope  bestows  the  investiture  of  the  kinijdom 
of  Sicily  upon  Queen  Constance.  Aflair  of  the  Four  Chapters.  Innocent 
III.  becomes  the  guardian  of  the  youtliful  Fre(lenck  II. — 7.  Philip  Augus- 
tus repudiates  Queen  Ingelberga. — 8.  Philip  Aui^umIus  bulenmly  exconiinu- 
nicated  in  the  Council  of  Dijon. — 9.  Philip  submits  and  receives  back  in- 
gelbersra. — 10.  The  question  of  succession  to  the  German  throne.  Guelphs 
and  Uhibcllincs. — 11.  Olho,  duke  of  Atpjiiaine,  elected  and  crowned  em- 
peror.— 12.  Otho,  provinpf  false  to  his  oath  to  the  Holy  See,  is  deposed  by 
Innocent  III,,  and  the  crown  is  bestowed  upon  Fredei  iok  11.,  king  of  Sicily. 
— 13.  The  I'ope  calls  to  his  tribunal  the  question  in  dispute  between  Philip 
Augustus  and  John  Lackland. — 14.  King  John  excommunicated  by  Inno- 
cent IIL  His  subnUBsioik  Battle  of  Boavines. — 15.  Fourth  Crusade. — 
18.  Capture  of  Coaitantinople  by  tbe  Crasaden.  Fonndatioo  of  a  Latia 
tmpire  in' the  Eisi^lT.  Sacoees  of  tbo  Christiane  in  Spain. — 18,  Crusade 
against  the  Albigenaea.  Simon  of  MontforL — 19.  St  Bomioie^ — ^20*  St 
Francis  of  Asttsi — ^31.  Tirelfth  general,  and  ibiiith  Iisteran,  ConneiL— -S9. 
Death  of  Innocent  IIL 

F^STiFiCATB  OF  Innocent  III.  (January  8^  a.  d.  1198 — July  IG, 

1216). 

1.  The  history  of  the  Cliurch  is  the  history  of  modern 
civilizatioQ.  The  greatness  aud  power  of  the  one  is  always 
the  raeasnre  of  the  other's  progress.  This  position  has  already 
been  jusUfied  by  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  VII. ;  that  of  In- 
nocent III.  wiD  afford  an  undeniable  confirmation.  These  two 
names  and  their  period  of  power  mark  the  culminating  point  of 
the  middle-ages.    Never  did  the  Papacy  more  visibly  rule  the 
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world.  The  various  interests  of  European  nations,  the  elaimi 
of  rival  kings,  the  imperial  elections,  the  hopes  of  parties,  the 

prayers  of  whole  populations — all  turned  to  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff as  to  the  centre  of  authority,  the  supreme  arbiter  of  all 
disputes,  the  distributer  of  crowns,  and  the  universal  mediator. 
In  view  of  this  immense  power  wielded  by  the  Popes,  writers 
are  divided  in  judgment  and  opinion.  Some  can  see  in  Greg- 
ory VIL  and  Innocent  III.  only  ambitious  minds^  profiting  by 
the  credulity  of  their  times  to  enslave  the  workl  and  hind  it 
to  the  footstool  of  the  Apostolic  chair.  Their  theory  exhibits 
the  Church,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  middle-ages»  as 
straying  wide  of  the  right  path;  the  policy  of  her  Popes  must 
be  deemed  a  protracted  wandering,  and  we  must  strike  from  its 
annals  tho^  pages  bright  with  so  many  glorious  names.  Grant- 
ing, with  Fleury  and  the  other  lu.storians  of  his  school,  that  the 
Sovereign  Pontills  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were 
led  on  only  by  motives  of  personal  ambition  utterly  foreign  to 
the  true  spirit  of  their  divine  mission,  St.  Gregory  VIL, 
Alexander  III.,  Innocent  IIL,  would  have  been  but  illustrious 
usurpers,  using  their  august  character  as  a  cloak  to  their  en- 
croachments and  unjust  aggressions  upon  the  temporal  power. 
Another  view  has  been  oHered,  in  our  own  time,  by  the 
influence  of  deeper  and  more  impartial  study ;  and  the  fore- 
most opponents  of  the  hostile  prejudices  put  forth  in  the 
last  century  have  been  Protestant  historians.*  They  hold,  as 
we  have  repeatedly  observed,  that  the  Popes  in  question,  in 
bestowing  and  withdrawing  crowns,  acted  in  virtue  of  a  sover- 
eign authority  with  which  they  had  been  clothed  by  the  pubUc 
law  and  opinion  of  the  middle*ages.  They  never  sought  con- 
trol ;  it  was  bestowed  upon  them.  Nations,  kiogs  and  emperors 
sought  their  arbitration,  submitted  to  their  decisions,  received 
their  decrees,  as  those  of  the  highest  authority,  as  expres.sions 
of  the  will  of  God  Himself,  Whose  earthly  representatives  they 
were.    Thus  viewed,  the  Churoh  has  not  lived  threo  centuries 

*  TotOT,  History  of  iho  PoQtiiicate  of  SU  Gregorj  VIL-^UBTKB,  History  of  tXio  Pod- 
tiSttto  of  Innooeot  UL—Ravki,  Histoiy  of  the  PopM. 
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in  error ;  she  has  not  deviated  from  the  holiness  of  her  insti- 
tutiuii )  she  has  not  been,  for  a  single  instant,  forsaken  by  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  Christy  Who  had  said  to  her:  ''Behold^  I  am 
viih  yoa  all  daja^  eren  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

2.  In  choosing  a  suoceasor  Gelestin  IIL,  the  votes  of  the 
cardiiials  fell  upon  the  deaeon  Lothaire,  a  member  of  the  illns- 
trions  house  of  Conti,  and  only  thirty-seven  years  old.  On  his 
promotion  to  the  Ajjostolic  chair,  he  took  the  name  of  Innocent 
III.  He  was  evidently  the  man  destined  by  God  to  rule  His 
Chnreh.  He  was  endowed  with  all  those  qualities  which  go 
ie  make  np  a  great  man ;  a  vast  and  lofty  intellect,  nnwonted 
skill  and  prudence,  keen  perception,  premature  experience,  un- 
flagging energy,  and  unruffled  mildness.  The  early  years  of 
Innocent's  life  had  been  devoted  to  study.  The  University  of 
Paris,  that  fountain-head  of  all  learning,**  in  the  words  of 
wntemporary  chroniclers,  which  rivalled  the  most  renowned 
schools  of  Greece  and  Egypt/'  had  seen  the  youthful  Lothaire 
leading  in  the  paths  of  science  that  people  of  dtudents  who  seetned 
to  fnnn  a  city  in  the  midd  of  a  city.  The  celebrated  masters 
Peter  Cantor,  Melchior  of  Pba,  Peter  of  Corbeil  and  Peter 
Gamester,  numbered  him  among  their  most  studious  disciples. 
Quitting  the  capital  of  France,  for  which  he  ever  cherished  an 
almost  filial  love,  he  repaired  to  Bologna,  which  then  contained 
the  most  tluin  islriug  law-school  in  the  world.  Proridence  was 
thus  leading  him,  by  the  paths  of  learning,  to  the  highest  point 
ef  worldly  honor.  Clement  III.  raised  him  to  the  cardinalate. 
Austere,  simple,  and  poor  in  the  midst  of  wealth,  Lothaire 
showed  himself  the  most  unbending  censor  of  luxury  and  plea- 
sure ;  and  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  "  The  Miseries  of  Life, 
or  Contempt  of  the  World."  When  elected  Pope,  he  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  cardinals,  entreating  them  not  to  lay 
upon  him  a  burden  he  so  much  dreaded.  Should  the  honor 
of  that  august  dignity,"  he  urged, be  comprombed  by  a  young 
and  inexperienced  man  ?"  It  was  that  very  youthfulness,  nour- 
ished by  solid  studies,  trained  up  in  meditation,  sanctified  by  the 
practice  of  every  virtue,  superior  to  its  years  by  a  c<msummate 
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pradence  and  a  maturity  worthy  of  gray  hairs,  which  bad  de- 
termined the  choice  of  the  cardinals  (January  8,  A.  D.  1198). 

3.  liaised,  in  spite  of  his  protestations,  to  the  choir  of  St. 
Peter,  Innocent  III.  gave  his  whole  mind  to  the  task  now  before 
him ;  his  life  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  serTice  of  the  Charch. 

There  are  eo  few,"  he  nsed  to  say,  who  can  fitly  serve  a 
single  master ;  how,  then,  shall  one  alone  serve  all  ?  And  yet  I 
am  the  servant  of  all  the  servants  ;  a  debtor  to  the  wise  and  to 
the  foolish  r'  His  tireless  energy  was  equal  to  the  most 
numerous  and  varied  occupations.  Every  morning  he  held  a 
consistory  with  the  most  distinguished  cardinals  and  religibtts, 
who  composed  his  council,  giving  his  undivided  attention  to 
every  question  proposed,  examining  them  with  the  strictest 
care,  requiring  all  the  reports,  proofs,  testimonies  and  mmute 
documents.  Ilis  keen  perception  pierced  the  most  intricate 
affairs  and  showed  him  their  future  issue,  as  hy  a  kind  of  super* 
natural  divination;  sound  reason  and  correct  judgment  were 
materially  helped  hy  a  thorough  knowledge  of  history.  In  the 
eveninir  he  received  all  those  who  had  petitions  to  present; 
gave  audience  to  strangers  and  royal  ambassadors,  heard  all 
complaints,  investigated  every  wrong,  did  justice  to  all.  His 
judgments,  stamped  with  the  seal  of  solemn  grandeur  and  im- 
partiality, were  uttered  after  mature  deliberation,  and  were 
always  irrevocable.  His  luve  of  justice,"  says  Hurter,  was 
a  resolution  interwoven,  so  to  speak,  with  every  act  of  his 
life."  Amid  the  important  duties  which  consumed  his  every 
moment,  his  active  piety  still  found  time  to  compose  works 
which  spoke  the  retreat  and  silence  of  the  cloister.  One  of  his 
works,  still  extant,  full  of  tender  feeling  and  moving  pathos, 
is  entitled  :  Innocent  ii  III,  de  sacro  altar  is  wffsterio,  lil/ri  VL 
The  liturgy  of  the  Church  is  indebted  to  hiiii  for  the  insertion 
of  that  sublime  plaint,  the  Siabai  Maieb,  and  the  pious  petition, 
YsNi  Obeator. 

4.  The  state  of  the  world  at  the  period  of  his  accession 
opened  a  vast  field  to  the  Apostolic  seal  of  Innocent  III.  The 

liomans,  still  blinded  by  the  memories  of  their  classic  heroes, 
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could  not  yet  understand  the  hi<rh  destiny  marked  out  by 
Providence  for  Papal  Rome.  Political  revolutions  deluged 
Sicily  with  biood;  its  Norman  dynasty  •'as  reduced  to  a 
qaeen,  widowed  and  captive,  with  her  royal  chUd  dejirived  of 
sight ;  its  German  dynasty  was  also  represented  by  a  widowed 
queen  and  a  kinp^  five  years  ol"  age.  In  LorabardVj  the  free 
republics  and  the  Germans  were  contending  for  an  ej  hemeral 
sovereignty  J  anarchy  reigned  supreme,  unity  was  utterly  lost. 
In  Germany,  the  imperial  sceptre  of  Henry  YI.  becamo  an  ob» 
ject  of  strife  between  three  rival  claimants :  Philip,  ^nke  of 
Suabm,  Otho,  dnke  of  Aqnitaine,  and  the  King  of  Sicily, 
Fredt'rick  II.,  son  of  the  late  emperor.  In  France,  Philip 
Augustus,  blinded  by  a  criminal  passion,  forgot  his  gh^y  to 
shock  the  world  by  an  incestuous  alliance.  In  £ng!and, 
Eicbard  Coear  de  Lion  was  doomed  to  fall  by  an  arrow  from  an 
ignoble  hand,  at  the  siege  of  Chaluz,  leaving  his  crown  to  John, 
his  brother,  who  possessed  the  qualities  neither  of  a  soldier,  a 
king,  nor  even  of  an  honest  man.  In  Spain,  the  bloody  victory 
of  Alarcos,  won  by  the  Emir  Almanzor  over  Alphouso  IX., 
kii^  of  Castile  (a.  d.  1195),  placed  the  Moors  in  full  posses- 
sion of  all  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Peninsnla.  The 
Christian  kings  of  that  country,  utterly  abandoned  to  the  most 
shameful  jnassions,  outraged  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  and,  in 
domestic  strife,  tnrned  against  each  other  the  weapons  they 
should  have  borne  against  the  common  enemy.  In  the  East, 
the  fate  of  the  world  was  to  be  decided  by  bloody  struggkr^ 
between  Christian  civilization  and  Mussulman  barbarism ;  while^ 
in  the  West,  a  sect  more  dangerous  than  Islamism,  the  Albi* 
gensian  heresy,  under  a  specious  show  of  Christian  (jrthoiloxy, 
strove  to  sap  the  foundation  uf  all  rtli^ion,  morality  and  social 
order.  Such  was  the  herculean  task  set  before  the  new  Pon- 
tiff^ Innocent  III.  will  be  found  equal  to  the  work. 

5.  On  the  day  following  his  consecration,  he  distributed 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  nearly  four  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  on  the  occasion  of  his  happy  accession.  This  Pontifi- 
cal bounty  won  the  prestige  of  popularity  for  his  administra- 
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tion,  and  he  availed  hiniBelf  of  it  to  deetroy  t^e  remaiiis  of  the 
revidiitiotiary  institutions  established  bj  Arnold  of  Brescia. 

Like  every  iialiou  thai  has  fallen  from  the  zenith  of  it.s  ":lorv, 
the  Romans  still  imagined  thenit^elves  at  the  height  of  their 
greatness,  when  uttering  the  names  of  their  ancient  heroes, 
while  momentarily  reviving  social  forms  long  since  dead,  or 
weaving  themselves  crowns  with  the  withered  laurels  of  by- 
gone ages.  Innocent  III.  countenanced  this  prejudice  in  as 
far  as  it  was  allowable  and  not  derop^tory  to  the  authority  of 
the  Holy  See.  He  appointed  a  senator,  charged  to  represent 
the  interests  of  the  Roman  people,  but  bound,  by  onth,  to  pro- 
tect the  possessions  of  the  Roman  Church ;  to*  undertake  noth* 
ing,  either  by  counsel  or  by  act,  against  the  life  of  the  Pope ; 
to  bear  him  out  in  his  administration ;  in  fine,  to  guard, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  his  jurisdiction,  the  safety  of 
the  cardinals.  The  prefect  of  Rome  gave  the  same  pledge. 
During  a  terrible  famine  which  ravaged  Italy  in  1202,  the 
Romans  were  convinced  that,  if  Innocent  ruled  his  people  with 
the  sceptre  of  a  sovereign,  he  loved  them  with  the  heart  of  a 
father.  For  six  months  the  charitable  Pontiff  daily  provided 
for  the  subsistence  of  eight  thousand  poor  persons.  A  people's 
love  repaid  these  deeds  of  merciful  charity ;  they  could  not 
but  be  faithful  to  a  power  which  showed  itself  in  acts  of  gener- 
ous compassion.  While  Innocent  was  dispensing  the  treasures 
of  the  Church  with  so  liberal  a  hand,  he  acted  with  vigor 
against  the  spoilers  of  the  Holy  See.  Henry  VI.  had,  in  the 
last  years  of  his  reign,  seized  upon  the  marches  of  Ancona  and 
the  Romngna,  which  he  bestowed  as  fiefs  upon  his  Seneschal 
Markwald.  Innocent  sent  two  cardinals  to  demand  the  res- 
toration of  the  estates  to  the  Roman  Church.  Markwald 
refused  to  comply,  and  was  excommunicated.  The  people  were 
weary  of  the  German  yoke,  and  longed  to  obey  a  Sovereign 
Pontitr  whose  rule  drew  upon  him  the  benedictions  of  his  sub- 
jects. They  rose  up  in  arms  against  Markwald,  drove  him  fiw 
their  territory,  and  laid  the  keys  of  their  cities  at  the  Pontiff's 
feet  Their  example  was  followed  by  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna. 
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The  dnehy  of  Spoleto,  the  county  of  Asms!,  and  Tuscany,  the 

greater  part  of  which  had  been  bequeathed,  by  the  Princess 
^fatilda,  more  than  a  century  before,  to  the  Holy  See,  and 
which  the  emperors  had  hitherto  unjustly  held,  now  expelled 
their  Getman  gOTemors  and  formed  a  leagne,  of  which  the 
Pope  was  declared  the  -  chief  and  the  protector.  Thus,  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign,  Innocent  had  won  back  Ancona,  Fermo, 
Osimo,  Fano,  Sinigaglia,  Spoleto,  Ricti,  Assisi,  Foligno,  Nocera, 
Todi,  Perugia,  Sabinum  and  the  county  of  Beneventum.  Com- 
paring the  extent  of  the  temporal  domain  held  by  his  predeces- 
MfB  with  what*  he  had  just  added  to  it^  Innocent  might  justly 
saj  that  he  owed  these  estates  not  to  the  power  of  sword  or 
spear,  but  to  the  marvellous  providence  of  Ilim  Who  rules  all 
things." 

6.  A  wider  field  was  opened  in  Southern  Italy  to  the  liber- 
itmg  genins  of  Innocent  III.  Constance^  qneen  of  Sicily 
and  widow  of  Heniy  VI.,  was  beset  by  powerfal  factions.  She 
felt  that  her  best  hope  of  strengthening  the  position  of  the 
young  king,  her  son,  was  to  seek  a  closer  alliance  with  tho 
Hoh'  See,  long  recognized  as  suzerain  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily. 
She  sent  a  request  to  the  Pope  that  he  would  confirm  tiie  claim 
of  the  yoathful  Frederick  IL  to  his  states,  by  bestowing  npon 
him  the  solemn  investiture  of  them.  Before  proceeding  to  a  pnb- 
.  lie  recognition  of  the  German  dynasty  upon  the  Sicilian  throne, 
Innocent  III.  gave  a  thought  to  the  unfortunate  remnants  of 
the  fallen  house.  lie  pressed  the  release  of  the  unhappy 
Qaeen  Sibylla,  of  her  son,  William,  and  her  two  daughters. 
They  were  restored  to  freedom^  and  Europe,  once  more  re- 
ceived a  practical  proof  that  the  Holy  See  is  the  natural  de- 
fender of  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  Another  preliminary  ques- 
liuii  was  then  treated  between  the  Pope  and  Queen  Constance. 
Adrian  IV.  had  granted  to  King  William  I.  very  extensive 
ecclesiastical  privileges  for  all  the  Sicilian  provinces.  These 
grants,  known  as  the  ChajaierSy  regarded  legations,  eccle- 
siastical nominations,  appeals  to  the  Holy  See,  and  councils. 
Innocent  deemed  it  his  most  sacred  duty  to  free  the  Church 
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from  every  secular  influence  opposed  to  its  discipline.  He  be- 
lieved, moreover,  that  after  the  extinction  of  the  old  Sicilian 
dynasty,  it  no  longer  became  the  suzerain  to  uphold  personal 
privileges  and  favors  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  his  high 
dignity.  Queen  Constmce  yielded  to  the  Pontifical  judgment ; 
the  Four  Chapters  were  annulled,  and  the  Pope  at  once  granted 
the  bull  of  investiture  (a.  d.  1198).  Constance  did  not  hve 
to  enjoy  the  concession.  AVith  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  a 
mother,  she  had  made  heroic  efforts  to  secure  to  her  son  Fred- 
erick II.  the  peaceful  possession  of  the  Sicilian  throne.  Even 
in  her  last  hour,  still  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  royal 
youth  whom  she  was  leaving  without  support  amid  foes  of 
every  kind,  upon  a  throne  of  questionable  firmness,  she  in- 
stinctively turned  her  dying  looks  upon  Innocent  III.,  intnisted 
to  his  keeping  what  was  dearest  to  her  on  earth,  and  named 
him  guardian  of  Frederick  II.  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily 
(November  27,  1198).  Receiving  this  bequest  of  a  mother's 
tender  love,  the  Pope  wrote  to  the  young  king :  "  Dry  your 
tears ;  God  gives  you  a  spiritual  father  instead  of  the  temporal 
father  you  have  lost ;  to  fill  the  place  of  the  Empress  Constance, 
your  mother  of  glorious  memory,  lie  has  given  you  a  mother 
that  never  forgets  her  children — the  undying  Roman  Church. 
We  will  love,  protect  and  defend  you  with  a  mother's  care,  for 
the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  royal  authority,  for  the  safety  of 
your  kingdom  and  the  good  of  your  subjects,"  Innocent  ac- 
cordingly turned  his  thoughts,  at  once,  upon  the  interests  of 
Sicily,  displaying  his  personal  energy  and  the  vast  resources 
of  the  Apostolic  authority  against  the  ever  renewed  factions 
of  that  unfortunate  country.  This  tutelary  watchfulness  lasted 
from  the  year  1199  until  1208,  at  which  period  Frederick 
attained  his  majority,  and  the  Pontiff  delivered  up  to  him  his 
inheritance  in  a  prosperous  and  flourishing  condition.  Tlie 
office  of  the  guardian  was  ended  ;  but  gratitude  made  it  a  duty 
for  the  youthful  monarch  not  to  break  off  friendly  relations  with 
a  counsellor  like  Innocent  III.,  at  an  age  in  which  his  want  of 
experience  made  a  f;uidin;jj  hand  so  necessary.    We  shall  find 
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the  Pope  still  adding  new  favors  to  the  senrioes  already  ren- 
dered •  Frederick  repays  thcni  only  with  ingratitude. 

7.  Celestin  III.  left  unsettled  one  of  the  most  serious  ques- 
tions of  his  period — the  divorce  of  Philip  Augustus  find  In- 
gelbeiga.  The  French  monarch  had  seen  his  first  wife,  Xsabella 
of  Hainanti  daughter  of  Cotint  Baldwin  IV.,  consigned  to  the 
grave  in  the  flower  of  her  age.  On  his  return  from  Palestine, 
he  wished  to  contract  an  alliance  which  might  help  his  struggle 
against  the  power  of  his  rival,  Kichard  Coeur  de  Lion.  He 
cast  his  eyes  upon  Ingelberga,  daughter  of  Vlademar^  king  of 
Denmark,  hoping  thus  to  turn  away  that  kingdom  from  the 
English  cause.  This  union  had  hardly  been  solemnized,  when 
Philip  began  to  show  an  uncontrolled  aversion  for  Ingelberga, 
whom  all  contemporary  historians  agree  in  describing  as  a  most 
virtuous  and  accomplished  princess.  On  a  false  pretext  of  kin- 
dredy  he  obtained  the  annulment  of  his  marriage  by  a  council 
of  venal  bishops  assembled  at  Oompi^gne.  The  wretched 
queen,  summoned  before  this  tribunal,  was  utterly  defenceless 
—she  knew  not  the  language  of  her  judges.  When  her  sen- 
tence was  pronounced,  it  was  translated  for  her  by  an  interpre- 
ter ;  she  could  only  cry  in  mournful  accents :  Rome !  Rome !" 
The  cry  of  outraged  innocence  appealed  to  the  -supreme  tribu- 
nal, to  the  champion  of  the  right,  to  the  refuge  of  the  wronged. 
She  refused  to  return  to  Denmark.  Philip,  forgetful  of  his 
kniiihthood  and  Clair>Uan  royaUv,  ordered  his  victim  to  ])e  con- 
lined  in  the  convent  of  Beaurepaire,  and  espoused  Agnes  of 
Merania,  the  object  of  his  criminal  passion  (a.  d.  119<>).  The 
case  had  been  brought  before  the  Holy  See  on  the  eve  of  the 
death  of  Celestin  III. 

8.  Innocent  III.  knew  no  by-ways  in  the  path  of  duty. 
The  check  was  as  vigorous  as  the  crime  had  been  flagrant 
"  This  was  not  a  question,"  says  Hurter, "  of  temporal  domain, 
or  of  contested  rights,  with  the  Holy  See ;  the  great  point  at 
issue  was  summed  up  in  the  question :  Is  the  Catholic  sever* 
eign  amenable  to  the  laws  of  Christianity  which  bind  his  sub- 
jects ?    We  may  premiat  here,  that  if  those  laws  were  then 
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enforcea  in  a  diilerent  manner,  and  perhaps  more  sternly  than 
at  present,  the  fact  afTords  no  ground  for  blaming  the  conduct 
of  the  Pope  in  the  present  circumstance.  In  the  matter  of 
this  divorce.  Innocent  III.  followed  only  a  just  appreciation  of 
bis  own  duty  and  of  that  of  princes;  actuated  by  a  truly 
Apostolic  zeal,  be  was  open  to  no  earthly  consideration.  He 
would  never  consent  to  sacrifice  the  high  moral  importance  of 
Lis  dignity  for  the  sake  of  a  powerful  ally  in  the  German 
troubles ;  nor  to  purchase,  at  the  price  of  a  guilty  concessi(»i, 
the  king's  assistance  for  the  Crusade.  To  ca]l  his  firmness  a 
crime,  would  be  to  make  a  dangerous  example  for  all  a^i  s ;  it 
would  break  down  the  barrier  between  power  and  duty,  and  re- 
lease man  from  every  rnornl  obligation.  What  countle.-^.->  woes 
would  have  been  spared  Fmnce  and  ail  Europe^  had  Louis  XV. 
found,  in  the  Apostolic  chair,  the  unbending  severity,  the  un- 
conquerable energy  of  Innocent  UL !  The  duty  of  the  Pope 
is  to  be  the  pastor  of  kings,  and,  thereby,  the  savior  of  the 
people."  Peter  of  Capua  was  sent  to  Fnuice  (a.  d.  119S)  as 
legate.  He  was  empowered,  in  tlie  event  of  Pliilip's  refusal  to 
return  to  the  path  of  duty,  to  lay  the  whole  kingdom  under 
interdict.  The  monarch's  stubborn  will  would  not  bend  to  the 
arguments  and  threats  of  the  legate,  the  counsels  of  the 
clerg}^  and  the  prayers  of  his  true  friends.  He  presente^i 
Agnes  to  the  army,  crowned  her  with  his  own  hands,  and  made 
his  knights  and  barons  swear  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  • 
blood  in  her  behalf.  Following  the  express  order  of  the  Sover- 
eign Pontiff,  Peter  of  Oapua  convoked  a  council  of  the  bishops 
of  France,  at  Dijon  (1199).  Philip  refused  to  appear;  be  sent 
two  delegates,  however,  who  were  instructed,  by  way  of  gain- 
ing time,  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  conncil  to  the  im- 
mediate judgment  of  the  Holy  See ;  a  subterfuge  common  to 
all  rebels,  who  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the  Pope  to  the 
judgment  of  a  council,  and  from  the  sentence  of  the  council  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Pope.  Innocent  III.,  foreseeing  this  ma- 
iiijeuvrc,  expressly  fu r]>ade  his  legate  to' make  any  accuuut  of  the 
appeal  which  might  be  oUcrcd.    On  the  12th  of  December, 
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1199,  at  midnight,  the  Burarnftil  tolling  of  the  cathedral  bells 

summoned  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Dijon.  The  bishops 
and  priests  repaired  in  silence  to  the  Basirum,  lighted  on  their 
way  hy  flaming  torches.  The  image  of  the  Crucified  was  cov- 
ered with  a  black  veil.  The  sacred  relics  bad  been  removed  to 
the  crypts ;  the  last  remains  of  the  consecrated  hosts  had  been 
burned.  The  legate,  wearing  a  violet  stole,  as  on  the  day  that 
commemorates  the  Saviour  s  Paf<<ion,  proiiouuced  the  ecdesias- 
tieal  interdict  "upon  all  the  provinees  suhject  to  the  rule  of  the 
King  of  Prauce,  so  long  as  that  prince  refused  to  break  oil 
adulterous  commerce  with  Agnes  of  Merania."  At  these  words, 
all  the  torches  were  thrown  to  the  ground  and  extinguished, 
adding  the  horror  of  deep  darkness  to  the  awe  insi>ired  by 
the  impressive  ceremony  itself;  llic  Jin-hos  of  the  cathedral 
re««»uii(led  with  tlie  mingled  groans  and  sobs  of  women,  children 
and  old  men.  The  last  great  day,"  says  a  contemporary 
writer,  "seemed  at  hand."  The  execution  of  the  interdict 
threw  a  veil  of  mourning  over  the  whole  of  France ;  all  was 
consternation,  and  the  writers  of  the  day  describe  the  general 
grief  in  the  most  pathetic  terms.  Numbers  of  the  faiUiluI 
thronged  to  Normandy  and  other  territories  of  the  English 
king,  solely  to  enjoy  the  consolations  of  religion. 

9.  The  French  hierarchy,  encouraged  by  the  noble  and  fear- 
less Peter  of  Arras,  proved  itself,  with  very  few  exceptions., 
worthy  of  the  Pope  who  had  relied  upon  its  concurrence.  In 
all  the  dioceses,  the  churches  were  closed  and  the  divine  ofliee 
suspended.  The  wrath  of  Philip  was  poured  out  upon  the 
clergy.  The  Bishop  of  Paris,  Eudes  de  Sully,  was  banished, 
and  his  dwelling  given  up  to  pillage.  The  Bishop  of  Seulis  was 
only  saved  by  flight  from  a  still  more  severe  visitation.  Ingel* 
berga,  the  guiltless  cause,  and  herself  the  victim,  of  this  storm 
ot  royal  rage,  was  condeniiir  I  to  the  most  rigorous  imprison- 
ment in  the  stronghold  of  Et^impes.  Tho  king's  violence  only 
embittered  the  minds  of  his  subjects ;  the  barons  appealed  to  the 
sword  ;  Philip's  attendants  shunned  his  presence  and  fled  from 

him  as  from  the  enemy  of  God  and  men.   In. this  extremity, 
voLin^^ 
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divided  between  a  sense  of  duty  and  the  promptinga  of  a  pas* 
sion  which  seemed  to  grow  by  opposition,  the  king  sent  some 

knights  to  Innocent,  to  complain  of  the  legate's  harshness. 
"The  king,  our  master,"  said  they,  *'is  ready  to  nppoar  before 
judges  appointed  by  the  Holy  See,  and  to  submit  to  tiieir  sen- 
tence." To  what  sentence  T  asked  Innocent.  There  can 
-  be  but  one,  and  that  one  has  been  already  uttered.  Let  the 
king  put  away  Agnes  of  Merania  and  restore  the  queen  to  all 
fier  rights  as  lawful  spouse."  This  reply  only  redoubled  the  iury 
of  Pbilip.  Happy  Saladin  !"  exclaimed  the  blinded  mon- 
arch ;  "  he  had  no  Pope !"  Resolved  upon  making  a  last  effort 
in  behalf  of  the  object  of  his  criminal  love,  Philip  called  to* 
gather  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  to  a  solemn 
assembly.  Agnes  of  Merania  appeared  before  them,  pale  and 
wasted  by  the  interior  grief  and  struggles  which  preyed  upon 
her  soul.  "  Like  the  widowed  partner  of  Hector,  '  says  a  con- 
temporary writer,  she  would  have  moved  the  whole  Grecian 
host  The  full  freshness  and  glow  of  youth,  the  grace  with 
which,  five  years  before,  she  bestowed  the  prises  upon  the  vic- 
tors in  the  lists,  had  fled  her  wan  and  haggard  cheek.'*  The 
king  hoped  that  the  sad  contrast  might  touch  the  hearts  of  hi.^ 
warriors.  The  barons  stood  in  deep  silence.  "  What  must  1 
do  ?"  asked  Philip.  "  Obey  the  Pope,"  they  answered ;  "  put 
away  Agnes  and  restore  Ingelberga/*  To  this  unanunous  judg- 
ment the  king  was  forced  to  yield ;  and  never,  not  even  upon  the 
field  of  Bouvines,  did  he  appear  greater ;  never  did  he  better 
deserve  the  title  of  Augustus ;  for  the  noblest,  the  hardest, 
the  most  glorious  victory  is  the  triumph  over  self  and  over  the 
passions  that  struggle  for  mastery  in  the  heart.  Agnes  was 
repudiated,  and  died  soon  after.  The  pious  L&gelberga  re- 
ascended  a  throne  of  which  her  virtues  made  her  worthy. 
Philip  now  thought  only  of  oblitenitiiig  the  memory  of  these 
stormy  days  by  the  splendor  of  his  reign  and  by  a  wise  adminis- 
kation  (a.  d.  1200—1207).  Innocent  had  achieved  his  object; 
the  scandal  was  repaired.  "  If  Christianity,"  says  Hurter,  on 
this  subject^  ^'has  not  been  thrown  aside  as  a  wortiiless  creed, 
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Into  somp  i^'olated  comer  of  the  world;  if  it  has  not^  like  tho 
sects  of  ladia^  been  reduced  to  a  mere  theory ;  if  its  European 
vitality  has  outlived  the  Tolnptuous  effeminacy  of  the  East — 
it  is  due  to  the  watchful  severity  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  to 
their  unceasiog  care  to  maintaia  the  principle  of  authority  in 
the  Church." 

'i  10.  The  whole  attention  of  Innocent  III.  was  demanded 

by  events  of  the  highest  political  import.  Germany,  convulsed 
to  its  very  centre,  sought  from  tho  Pontifical  power  a  rule 
of  conduct  amid  the  domestic  strifes  which  were  rending  it 
asunder.  The  princes  of  the  house  of  Hohenstauffen^  leaders 
of  the  Weibling  or  Ghihelline  faction^  numbered  three  succes- 
sive emperors  since  Frederick  1.  The  house  of  Welfs,  or 
Guelphs — a  house  of  longer  standing — vied  with  theni  in  power 
and  splendor.'*'  Philip,  dnke  of  Suabia,  a  brother  of  Henry 
lY.y  represented  the  Ghibellines ;  Otho,  duke  of  Aquitaiae,  was 
the  leader  of  the  Guelphs.  The  two  factions  simultaneously 
elected  their  respective  chiefs  to  the  imperial  throne,  without 
any  regard  to  the  claims  put  forward  in  behalf  of  the  young 
king  of  Sicily,  Frederick  IL,  upon  whom  his  father,  lienry 
VL,  had  bestowed  the  crown,  while  yet  an  infant  The  two 
active  competitors,  Philip  and  Otho,  appealed,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of 
their  respective  elections.  Here  again  we  find  an  undeniable 
evidence  of  the  supreme  authority  with  which  the  public  law 
of  the  middle-ages  invested  the  Papacy,  in  all  questions  touch- 
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•  "There  were,  in  Germany,  t^'o  p^vrerfiil  families,  one  of  which  was  known  by  the 
name  of  S-iHr  or  Weiblingpn,  from  Weibling,  the  name  of  a  castle  in  tbe  diooeae  of  Augs- 
bnrg,  umong  ihe  HurU  moiintains,  wliero  this  ra<^  probably  originaled.  The  partisans  of 
Uiifi  Louse,  which  had  given  several  emperors  to  the  German  realn^  were  called  the  Weib- 
Mat.  fh»  ritral  taoe^  whoM  smU  wm  In  Albart,  alt  this  period  held  Bavarift,  and  had  been 
wemmMlf  wfffeeented  hf  fba  princes  bearing  tiie  name  of  Why.  Tbe  Popes  had  oi!t» 
been  engaged  in  stnt^les  with  the  Weiblings,  while  the  Welfs  frequently  espoused  ths 
Pontifical  eanse.  Unhiippv  Italy,  already  so  cruelly  torn  by  its  own  domestic  qMnrrHs, 
took  pert  in  tho  disputes  of  gtrauf^ers.  The  names  Welf  and  Weibling  were  po(jrly  adapted 
to  the  Italian  organs  of  pronunciation.  Each  faction  fitted  its  name  to  the  rhythm  of  the 
utional  pronunciation.  The  Pope's  adherents,  in  Italy,  called  themselTes  (?M^t--OueIphs; 
iMr  oppwwrts  took  lbs  name  <f  fl>0<lirf  OhSbeMinw."— Ifc  Akbaup  m  Mootob.  Bii> 
lib»  dM  iOttmsias  3i«alMK  ^  ^  ]^  30a 
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iog  disputed  sacoessioBS  and  tbe  peace  of  natioiis.     By  mter> 

veniifg  in  Uie  election  of  the  Gennan  emperor/'  eajs  Htirter. 

"Innocent  III.  did  not  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the  empire 
to  the  profit  of  the  Holy  See  ;  he  simply  complied  with  the 
expressed  wish  of  ail  Europe,  which  stood  in  expectation  of  his 
decision."*  The  PontifTs  decision  was  determined  by  two  lead- 
ing considerations.  He  had  no  more  tliooght,  than  the  Ger- 
man electors  themselves,  of  setting  forth  the  claims  of  his  ward, 
Frederick  11.  "  Woe  to  thee,  0  land,  when  thy  king  is  a  child !" 
he  exclaimed  in  the  famous  bull  which  made  known  his  deci- 
sion to  Germany.  "  Let  it  not  he  said  that  Frederick  II.  is 
under  Onr  guardianship.  The  imperial  throne  is  electiye,  not* 
hereditary.  Our  duty,  as  guardian,  does  not  extend  to  plaeiag 
the  orphan  in  possession  of  the  empire,  but  only  to  miuutain 
him  in  tlie  kiiiL^doni  of  Sieilv.** 

11.  The  choice  was  thus  limited  to  Piulip  <^  Suabia  and 
Otho  of  Aquitaine.  In  an  alternative  which  was  equally 
threatening  on  either  side,  the  Pope  rose  to  the  highest  view  of 
public  order  and  the  general  welfare.  He  must,  on  the  one 
hand,  guard  the  rights  of  an  essentiuUy  elective  empire.  He 
was  equally  bound,  on  the  other,  in  his  choice  of  au  emperor  to 
secure  to  the  Roman  Church  a  zealous  defender,  an  obedient 
.  son,  worthy  to  bear  the  crown  and  the  sword  of  Charlemagne. 
Had  the  choice  fallen  upon  Philip  of  Suabia,  who  was  a  brother 
of  Henry  YI.,  he  would  have  been  the  fourth  emperor  of  the 

*  "Fleoiy  professes  tobdiortt  thik  tiie  Popes  groonded  tbeiA  daSm  to  autboritj  orer 
kings  €0l7  vpoa  a  falsa  intorpratatioa  of  tibo  well-knowii  text  from  the  Proplul  Jexsmias: 
Boce  orasUtui  te  hodie  super  gentes  et  super  regna,  at  erellas,  et  destrufts,  oi  di^rdsi 

ot  dissipea,  ct  ajdiflces,  et  plantca,'  We  have  already  shown  that  this  power  was  ba^ed 
ujjon  ibe  public  law  of  iho  middle-ages,  nor  need  wo  here  repeat  the  proof:^!.  We  nwy. 
however,  add,  that  the  writers  hostile  to  the  Tapacj  have  I'ullowed  a  falad  roa&oci&g,  hj 
starting  from  the  scholastic  disputations  oTtho  daj  snd  the  words  of  the  Popes  leaning  upoo 
tbe  interpretation  of  tlw  Scriptores.  Th^  bevo  liiiled  to  sse  that  haoMB  oflkirs  ia»j 
always  boTiowsd  from  two  points:  the  one  adopted  by  men,  tbe  other  hj  troth,  indepea^ 
erit  of  purely  human  views.  The  same  case  holds  with  the  Popes;  aU  the  arg^mcDU 
which  they  supported  their  nuthority  m:\y  not  be  cqnally  conclusive,  ani  yet  the  aclmis-^ion 
implies  uothiu^  afloat  Uiu  principtH  lisoli.  — Oou^r  DE  BaAuroax.  History  of  tue  Popes, 
V  lU  ,  p.  260. 
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jioose  of  Hohenstau^fen,  upoQ  the  German  throae.  He  would 
BO  longer  have  been  an  electiTe,  but  simply  a  hereditary  prince. 
"  If  brother  were  now  to  succeed  brother,"  said  the  Pope,  as 
ibe  son  was  wont  to  snoceed  his  father,  the  empire  would  cease 

to  bu  conferred  by  election,  ami  would  descend  by  right  of 
inheritance;  and  the  abuse  would  sjeedily  grow  into  a  pre- 
ecription."  Besides,  Philip  had  long  before  been  excommuoica- 
ted  by  the  Holy  See  for  having  joined  Henry  YI.  in  usurping 
Pontifical  domains  and  fieft  in  Italy,  driven  bishops  from  their 
sees,  and  imprisoned  all  the  clerics  who  showed  any  attach- 
ment to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  Such  antecedents  gave  little 
promise  of  faithful  championship  for  the  Church.  Innocent, 
therefore,  decided  in  favor  of  Otho,  duke  of  Aquitaine ;  thus 
equally  saving  the  rights  of  the  empire  and  the  elective  free- 
dom of  the  German  princes.  To  him/'  says  Hurter,  is 
Oermany  indebted  for  the  happiness  of  not  having  been 
agglomerated  into  one  single  mass,  which  might,  perhaps,  have 
outwardly  displayed  greater  power,  but  which  could  never 
have  brought  forth,  within  itself,  that  wealth  and  variety  of 
iBtellectual  culture  which  distinguishes  the  German  race  above 
all  others."  Philip  of  Snabia  was  not  prepared  to  bow  to  an 
unfavorable  decision ;  he  resolved  to  enforce  his  claim  by 
arms.  From  a.  d.  1201  till  1208  Germany  was  made  a  battle- 
field, on  which  the  contending  parties  struggled  with  varying 
success.  Streams  of  blood  attested  the  obstinacy  of  Philip's 
ambition.  At  length  the  divine  power  interposed  to  ratify  the 
Pontifical  judgment.  On  the  2l8t  of  June,  1208,  Otho  of 
VitteLsbach,  count  palatine  of  Bavaria,  irritated  by  a  personal 
grievance  received  from  Philii>,  ru.shed,  sword  in  liaml,  into  the 
duke  s  apartments  in  the  palace  of  liamberg.  **  Put  up  your 
sword,"  said  the  duke,  it  is  not  needed  here.*'  <^  I  do  need 
it,"  replied  the  Palatine,  ^  to  revenge  myself  of  your  faithless- 
ness.** With  these  words  he  struck  him  dead  upon  the  spot 
This  event  closed  the  struggle.  There  was  now  but  one  party 
in  Uermany;  the  general  Diet  of  Frankiort  (November  11th, 
12U8}  solemnly  recognized  the  candidate  chosen  by  Pope  lino 
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cent  III.   To  Btrengthen  the  bonds  of  peace,  it  was  agreed  fhul 

Otho  should  marry  Beatrice,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Philip  of 
Suabia.  The  new  emperor  at  once  set  out,  with  his  youtlUul 
bride,  for  the  Eternal  City,  to  receive  the  imperial  crown  from 
the  hands  of  the  Pope^  his  benefactor.  The  ceremony  took 
place  in  St  Peter's  church,  with  a  pomp  and  splendor  nnlil 
then  unparalleled.  "  Do  you  desire  to  live  in  peace  with  the 
Church?"  asked  the  Pope.  «T  do"  replied  Otho.  Then  do 
1  give  you  peace,  as  it  was  given  by  our  Lord  to  His  disciples," 
said  Innocent,  kissing  the  emperor  upon  the  forehead.  "  Will 
you  be  a  true  son  of  the  Church  V  again  asked  the  Pontiff. 
"I  will,"  returned  the  emperor.  "Then  I  receive  you  as  a 
true  son  of  the  Church and  at  these  words  the  Pope  cov- 
ered Otho  with  the  folds  of  his  Pontiiioal  mantle.  Otho  was 
not  to  be  more  faithful  than  had  been  his  predecessors  to  the 
solemn  obligation. 

12.  As  he  travelled  by  Assisi,  on  his  way  to  Rome,  Otho 
had  passed  the  hermitage  of  Uivo-Torto,  the  first  retreat  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi.  The  holy  solitary  did  not  quit  his  cell  to 
view  the  imperial  pageant  as  it  passed,  but  simply  sent  one  of 
hb  disciples  to  bear  to  the  prince  this  short  message :  The 
glory  that  surrounds  you  will  be  shortrlived."  The  prediction 
was  true,  but  it  was  realized  through  the  emperor*s  own  ingrati- 
tude, lie  owed  all  his  prosperity  to  Pope  Innocent  III. 
When  fairly  seated  upon  the  throne  which  had  cost  him  so 
many  contests,  he  deemed  himself  strong  enough  to  stand  in 
open  opposition  to  his  protector.  He  seized  the  estate  of  the 
Church,  in  Tusciiny,  and  invaded  the  territory  of  Frederick  II., 
king  of  Sicily.  But  he  was  soon  to  learn  that  Innocent  III. 
could  take  back  what  he  had  bestowed.  The  ungrateful  em- 
peror was  excommunicated.  The  Pontifical  sentence  pro- 
nounced his  deposition  from  the  throne,  and  freed  his  subjects 
from  their  oiith  of  fidelity.  Throun;h  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Pope,  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg  then  gave  the  crown  to  the  young 
King  of  Sicily.  The  late  ward  of  the  Holy  See  might  have 
learned,  in  the  remarkable  oiroumstances  of  his  elevation  auft  i 
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of  the  sudden  fall  of  his  predecessor,  that  the  Church  of  God 
SMjr  not  be  outraged  with  impunity ;  but  he,  too,  was  deaf  to 
the  manifest  warning.  The  deposed  emperor  appealed  to  arms ; 
M  the  justice  of  God  awaited  him  at  Bouvines. 

13.  The  same  field  was  to  prove  fatal  also  to  John  of  Eng- 
land. The  character  of  John  stands  before  us  iMjilutrd  with 
meanness,  cruelty,  insincerity  and  suspicion.  Arrogant  in 
prosperity,  abject  in  adversity,  a  traitor  to  his  friends  and  a 
coward  before  his  enemies,  John  had  reached  the  throne  by 
mmder.  In  the  strict  order  of  hereditary  succession,  followed 
in  the  fendal  states,  the  crown,  at  the  death  of  Richard,  should 
have  devolved  to  his  nephew  Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne,  a  boy 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  liis  age.  John,  who  made  light  of  crime, 
rid  himself  of  his  rival  by  a  shocking  murder  (a.  d.  1203). 
Philip  summoned  the  murderer,  as  vassal  of  the  crown  of  France, 
to  prove  his  innocence  in  the  presence  of  the  French  peers. 
John,  however,  refused ;  he  was  declared  guilty  of  felony,  con- 
demned to  death  and  to  the  forfeiture  of  all  the  lands  he  held 
by  homage.  Philip  took  into  his  own  hands  the  execution  of 
the  sentence.  Within  a  year,  he  had  made  himself  master  of 
Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine  and  Poitou,  which  he  added  to  the 
poyal  domain,  leaving  only  Gnienne  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng* 
lish.  He  would  have  carried  liis  coni^uciing  arms  still  further, 
ami  meant  to  luliuw  up  his  false  vassal  into  the  very  heart  of 
England,  when  John  appealed  to  the  Pope,  entren  ting  his  pro- 
tection against  a  powerful  opponent.  Innocent  ill.,  who  had 
styled  himself  *^  the  representative  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth, 
the  supreme  peace-maker,"  thought  it  fitting  to  intervene  and 
stop  the  shedding  of  blood.  In  the  celebrated  bull  Nouit  Ille, 
addressee!  to  Philip,  in  the  name  of  the  spiritual  jurisdiction 
with  which  he  was  invested  over  kings  and  nations,  in  the 
name  of  the  sovereign  authority  given  him  by  his  divine  mis- 
sion,  he  commanded  the  King  of  France  to  cease  hostilities. 
OalMng  up  the  case  before  his  own  tribunal,  he  reserved  the 
rijrhts  of  both  parties  until  the  rendering  of  a  final  judgment. 
The  enemies  of  the  Papacy  strongly  censure  the  action  of  In- 
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noeent  HI.  in  thiA  eyent,  and,  taking  exception  to  the  tenor  of 
the  bull  itself,  they  labor  to  prove  that  the  ground  upon  which 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  rested  his  assumed  jurisdiction,  has  no 
foundation  either  in  fact  or  in  right.  Tke  best  answer  lo 
their  argwnents  is  that  afforded  hj  the  faota  themselves. 
Philip  obeyed,  and  condaded  a  truce  of  five  years  with  the 
English  king ;  and  he  certainly  understood  the  public  law  of 
the  middle-ages  better  than  the  posthumous  adversaries  of  In* 
nocent  III. 

14.  John  was  unworthy  of  the  Pontifical  protection. 
Within  a  year  of  the  time  at  which  it  had  thrown  its  shelteriag 
mantle  over  him^  he  was  renewing  the  contests  and  cruelty 

of  Henry  II.,  ;unl  driving  from  his  see  the  virtuous  Cardinal 
Langtoii,  nrchbibliop  of  Canterbury.  The  same  hand  thai  liad 
been  so  readily  stretched  out  to  save  was  now  raised,  with 
eqnal  promptness  and  power^  to  hurl  the  thunders  of  the  Church 
against  the  UQgrateful  rebel.  The  whol)»  kingdom  of  England 
was  placed  under  an  interdict.  John  answered  this  display  of 
cnerjry  by  an  infamous  act  of  cnielty  and  derision.  He  ordered 
the  intrepid  Geoll'rey,  archdeacon  of  Norwich,  who  had  dared 
to  promulgate  the  Pontifical  decree^  to  be  imprisoned  and 
clothed  in  a  ponderoue  cope  of  lead^  and  in  this  state  the  na* 
happy  victim  was  left  without  food  or  assistance^  nntil  he  ox* 
pired.  In  a  great  chase,  a  few  days  later,  coming  in  at  the  death 
of  a  hunted  stag,  the  king  could  affect  to  be  witty  on  such  a 
solemn  matter  as  the  interdict  that  weighed  upon  his  kingdom. 

That  beast  was  in  a  very  good  condition,"  he  said,  ^<  though  it 
had  never  heard  a  mass."  In  his  rage  against  the  Pope  and  the 
Christian  princes,  he  solicited  the  aid  of  Mohammed^-Nassir, 
who  had  assumed  the  usual  appellation  of  the  Emir  al  Mou- 
menim,  ollering  to  acknowledge  him  as  suzerain  and  to  embrace 
the  Mahometan  faith,  in  return  for  his  alliance  against  the 
Pope.  When  the  English  deputies  had  made  known  their  er- 
rand, the  emir  closed  a  hook  which  he  had  heen  reading,  and 
replied :  **  I  have  jnst  been  reading  a  Greek  work  written  hy 
a  wi:>e  Christian  named  Paul;  aud  I  cuuiess  my  soli*  mucl\ 
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pieiused  with  bis  words  and  actions.  The  only  fault  I  Imve  to 
fittd  with  him  is  that  he  forsook  the  religion  in  wiiich  he  was 
bam.  The  Sam  I  may  naj  against  the  King  of  JSnglandy  who 
desires^  througli  mere  incMuianey^  to  forsake  a  law  so  pare 
and  holy  as  the  Christian.  God  knows  that  if  I  were  without 
any  creed,  I  should  certainly  choose  that  one.  Your  master  is 
a  shameless  wretch  and  unworthy  of  my  alliance  1'  The  stub- 
bom  persistence  of  John  at  length  obliged  the  Pope  to  resort  to 
the  last  effort  of  his  authority.  He  excommnnicated  and  de* 
.pesed  him,  absolving  his  vassals  and  subjects  from  their  oaths 
of  fealty.  Innocent  then  bestowed  the  crown  upon  Philip 
Annriistus,  to  whom  he  intrusted  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 
The  King  of  France  received  the  charge,  and  a  fleet  of  seven- 
teen hundred  sail  met  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  Philip  might 
have  cherished  a  hope  of  emulating  the  Oonquerar;  but  to 
what  results  the  invasion  would  really  have  led  must  remain 
unknown, as  it  was  rendered  uimecessary  by  the  submission  of 
John,  who  entered  into  arrangements  with  the  Pope.  "With 
the  consent  of  Our  barons,"  wrote  the  king,  "  of  Our  own 
accord  and  will,  without  any  violence  or  constraint,  We  make 
over  Our  person  and  Our  States,  Our  Kingdoms  of  England 
and  Ireland,  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  and  his  Catholic  succes- 
sors, in  order  to  receive  them  back  from  their  hands,  as  vassal 
of  God  and  of  the  Roman  Church."  The  reparation  was  full ;  * 
Innocent  accepted  it,  and  the  intended  French  expedition  was 
net  prosecuted.  But  John,  enraged  at  his  humiliation,  now 
tamed  his  fury  upon  the  King  of  France,  and  raised  a  hos- 
tile feeling  against  him  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe.  The  late 
Emperor  Otho  IV.,  the  T)ukea  uf  Saxouy,  Lorraine  and  Brabant, 
the  Counts  of  Holland  and  Limburg,  at  the  head  of  more  than 
sixty  thousand  men,  poured  into  France,  thzou|^  Toumay. 
PhiUp  had  but  fifty-five  thousand  warriors  to  oppose  to  the  con* 
federate  host ;  but  they  were  the  chosen  knights  of  France,  led 
^y  such  chiefs  as  the  Duke  of  BLirgimdy,  the  Count  de  Saint- 
Pnnl,  Matthew  of  Moutmorency,  and  the  valiant  Iluspitiiller, 
Brother  Guerin,  bishop-eleot  of  Senlis,  who  was  on  the  field, 
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without  sword  or  knee,  but  with  oounsel  tliat  was  wonli  an 

army.  The  victory  of  Bouvines  crowned  their  valor;  and 
Philip  Augustus,  more  powerful  than  ever,  was  an  object  of 
fear  and  admiration  to  ail  Europe.  Otho  IV.  died  without 
glory  in  his  duchj  of  Brunswick.  John  returned  to  his  kii^ 
dom,  to  meet  the  contempt  and  de6anoe  of  his  barons,  who  at 
length  wrung  from  him,  in  1215,  the  Maona  Ghauta,  cele- 
brated in  history  ;is  the  basis  on  which  are  founded  the  lib- 
erties of  Englishmen.  The  perjured  king  soon  i'orgul  his  oath. 
The  barons  again  took  up  arms  and  offered  the  crowu  to  Louis^ 
the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  France.  John  died,  worthy 
of  his  surname,  Lackland,  as  Louis  was  taking  possession  of 
London  (a.  d.  1216). 

15.  From  the  very  beginning  of  his  Pontificate,  Innocent 
III.  had  been  meditiiting  a  new  Crusade  to  win  back  Piilestiue, 
which  the  powerful  arms  of  Saladin  had  lately  wrested  from 
the  grasp  of  the  Latins.  Fulk,  the  curate  of  Neuilly^sur* 
Marne,  was  the  preacher  of  the  fourth  Crusade,  and  awaked 
some  of  the  accents  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  to  rouse  the  faith  of 
the  people.  The  most  prominent  among  the  French  leaders 
were ;  13aldwin  IX.,  earl  of  Flanders,  Walter  and  John  of 
Brienne,  Matthew  of  Montmorency,"^  Simon  of  Montfort,  a 
name  destined  yet  to.adom  a  bright  page  in  the  annals  of  hiB 
time,  and  Jeffrey  of  Villehardouin,  marshal  of  Champagne,  who 
has  left  a  most  i'uithful  and  spirited  account  of  ihe  expedition 
in  which  he  bore  a  memorable  part;  Boniface  II.,  marquis  of 
Montferrat,  was  proclaimed  Generalissimo.  The  expedition, 
which  had  been  undertaken  with  a  praiseworthy  zeal,  was  sood 
turned  from  its  legitimate  end  by  motives  entirely  foreign  to  its 
scope.  The  Venetians  had  engaged  to  furmsh  the  army  with 
ships,  but  required,  as  a  necessary  condition,  that  it  shoul  1 
help  them  to  retake  from  the  Hungarians  the  city  of  Zara,  m 

^  "ICattbefwof  Uontmorcncj,'*  saji  YiUeliardottiD,  "wu  odo  of  tbe  bost  knights  ii 

Fronce,  ono  of  the  most  lovod  und  esteemed"  He  was  never  to  oe?  hia  native  land  ogtin 
When  lie  was  strickeu  dowa  br  deatli,  before  Ckmataaiinople,  "  U^re  was  a  geooral  iQoar» 
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Dalinatia.  The  fleet  was  still  before  that  city,  when  another 
event  helped  to  turn  away  the  Crusaders  from  their  original 
design.  The  aged  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  Isaac  Angelas, 
bad  been  lately  dethroned  by  his  brother  Alexins,  by  whose 
inhuman  order  he  was  deprived  of  sight  and  thrown  into  a  dun- 
geon. The  son  of  the  unfortunate  Isaac  appeared  before  the 
LuLiii  knights  and  urerod  them  to  avenge  the  outrage;  prom- 
ising, in  his  own  and  his  father  s  name,  to  help  their  expedition, 
to  eod  the  Eastern  schism,  and  to  effect  the  reonion  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Churches.  Notwithstanding  the  express 
prohibition  of  Innocent  III.,  who  reproaohed  them  with 
looking  back,  like  Lot's  wife,"  the  Crusaders  received  the 
propusition  of  the  Greek  prince  with  enthusiasm.  They  agreed 
to  the  enterprise  against  Constantinople,  and  the  command  of 
the  fleet  was  intrusted  to  Henry  Dandolo,  doge  of  Venice,  who, 
under  the  weight  of  eighty  years  and  after  the  loss  of  his  eyes, 
showed  the  effects  of  old  age  only  by  its  characteristic  virtue 
nnd  experience.  The  fleet  soon  appeared  before  Constantinople. 
The  Eastern  capital  then  numbered  more  than  a  million  of  in- 
habitants ;  its  walls  enclosed  all  the  power,  the  wealth  and  the 
political  life  of  the  Greek  empire.  It  was  defended  by  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  warriors  ;  but  their  resistance 
yielded  to  the  heroes  of  the  West,  who  boasted,  says  Villehar- 
douin,  "  that  to  them  nothing  less  than  the  fall  of  the  heavens 
was  a  terror."  The  usurper,  Alexius,  abandoned  his  capital, 
his  family  and  his  troops,  and  sought,  among  the  Thraoian 
mountains,  a  safe  concealment  for  the  imperial  treasure,  which  he 
bore  with  him  in  his  flight.  The  Crusaders  entered  Constantino-  - 
^e  after  a  siege  ui  less  1  ban  six  days  (July  18,  a.  d.  12U3).  The 
aged  emperor,  Isaac  Angelus,  was  brought  from  his  dungeon, 
utterly  ignorant  of  passing  events ;  and,  while  he  thought  him* 
flelf  led  to  execution,  he  was  borne  in  triumph  to  his  throne. 
There  he  received  Matthew  of  Montmorency  and  'Villehardouin, 
who  said  to  him,  on  behalf  of  the  Crusaders  :  "  We  have  per- 
formed our  promises;  it  now  remains  for  you  to  fulfil  those 
aade  in  your  name.    You  are  pledged  to  bring  back  the  East- 
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era  Chuixh  lo  Uic  autliority  of  the  Iloh'  See;  to  pay  us  two 
humlred  thousand  maikjs  uf  silver;  to  furnish  our  aruiy  with 
provisions  for  a  year,  and  to  send  tea  thousand  troops  with  us 
into  Palestine." 

16.  Isaac  swore  to  fulfil  these  conditioDs.  But  such  pron- 
ises  are  more  easily  made  than  kept.  The  .Byzantines  looked 
upon  the  Crusaders  as  barbarians ;  the  Crusaders,  on  the  other 
hand,  regarded  the  Greeks  as  an  intriguing,  treacherous  and 
heretical  race.  Still  the  reunion  of  the  two  Churches  was  sol- 
emnly proclaimed  in  the  church  of  St  Sophia.  The  Patnarch 
of  Constanttnople,  before  all  the  Western  knights  and  the  By- 
santine  people,  acknowledged  "  Innocent,  the  third  of  the  iiaiiie, 
as  successor  of  St.  Peter  and  Vicar  of  Jesus  Chriat."  The 
Greeks  answered  the  proclamation  by  a  smothered  murmur  of 
disapprobation.  Standing  between  their  liberators,  who  de- 
manded the  entire  fulfilment  of  the  treaties,  and  the  people  of, 
Constantinople,  who  upbraided  them  with  ruining  the  state  for 
the  benefit  of  strangers,  Isaac  An<iclus  and  his  sua  Alexius  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  inaction  and  displeased  all.  Tho  occasion 
was  seized  by  a  perfidious  traitor,  Ducas,  known  by  the  epithet 
of  Mourzoufle,  which  in  the  vulgar  idiom  expressed  the  close 
junction  of  his  black  and  shaggy  eyebrows  ;  the  popular  pas* 
sions  answered  his  expectation,  and  he  was  raised  to  the  throne 
of  CousUuitinople  (a.  d.  1204).  The  aged  Isaac  died  of  a  bro- 
ken heart,  at  the  tidings  that  hLs  son  had  been  put  to  death  by 
the  usurper's  order.  The  sudden  change  of  aflairs  filled  the 
Crusaders  with  horror  and  indignation.  The  Franks,  faithful 
io  their  suzerains,  said  to  Mourzoufle :  The  perpetrator  of 
Buch  a  crime  is  entitled  neither  to  estate  nor  rank."  They 
swore  revenge  against  the  perfidious  naUon  which  had  thus  out- 
raged the  imperial  honor  and  dignity;  and  the  siege  of  Coq- 
stantinople  was  again  resolved  upon.  On  the  9  th  of  April,  1204, 
Byzantium,  with  all  its  treasures,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  cross.*   The  usurper  was  stopped  in  his  fli^ 

» 

<  Of  in  the  Bytaataub  treMurM^  those  which  nott  «nsit«4  Am  piotn  mipidi^  ortitoC» 
mHn  WW  Ito  ho^y  nlHet,  Martia  Li^  »  QMnan  pri«^  obtaiaad  •  i^im  cf  th*  IVM 
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aod  flung  from  the  summit  of  Theodosiua'  column.  The  choice 
ef  a  ruler  for  the  conquered  territory  was  intrusted  to  a  eouncil 
eompoeed  of  six  Yeneiian  nobles,  six  FrankiBh  olectors,  the 
Bishops  of  Soieaons,  Troyea,  Halberstadt,  Bethlehem  and  Ptole« 

mais,  and  the  Abbot  Thierry  of  Loos.  Their  choice  fell  upon 
the  Count  of  Flanders,  who  was  solemnly  crowned  in  St.  Sophia 
(I£ay23,  120  i),  and  inaugurated  the  Latin  eini)ire  of  Constau- 
tinople  under  the  name  of  Baldwin  I.  The  kingdom  of  Thea- 
fiilonica  or  Macedonia  was  established  in  favor  of  Boniface^ 
marquis  of  Montferrat,  the  conquered  proinnees  were  brought 
under  the  fen  l.ii  system,  and  the  final  reunion  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches  proclaimed.  Two  passing  attempts  were  made 
to  re-establish  the  Greek  empire ;  at  Nice,  by  Theodore  Lascaris, 
and  at  Trebizond,  by  David  Gomnenus.  These  straggles  of 
exiled  royalty  gave  little  concern  to  the  victorious  Crusaders. 
Jjinocent  wept  to  see  the  Holy  Land  forgotten  in  the  excite- 
uieiit  of  an  expedition  foreign  to  tho  Lcwful  end  of  a  Crusade. 
Alter  tlio  capture  of  Constantinople,  he  took  every  precaution 
to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Bee  in  the  East.  Un« 
happily,  the  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople,  sole  f^nit  of  the 
fourth  Crusade,  scarce  outlived  half  a  century ;  its  fall  once 
more  threw  the  East  int^i  tho  darkness  of  schism. 

17.  If  the  Pope  Jiad  failed  to  bring  the  knights  of  tho 
West  into  contact  witd  the  Saracens  in  Palestine,  he  was  more 
suecessfoi  in  establishing  a  powerful  league  against  the  Moors 
in  Spain.  ■  His  voice  checked  the  intestine  strife  which  dis- 

m 

cross,  a  portion  of  the  bones  of  St.  Jolm  tho  Baptist  and  an  arm  of  Ft.  Jamoj^.  Galon  do 
t>3!npi©rr©,  a  priest  of  tho  diocL'se  of  Lansrre*.  hp^^^pd,  witli  tears  in  bin  eyes,  to  take  homo 
vuii  him  the  head  of  St.  Mamaa ;  a  tbird  priof t,  froio  Picardy,  iiaving  found  autoug  the 
ntu  tha  head*  of  St.  Q«org«  and  of  8t  Jobs  the  Baptist,  harried  awaj  IWmd  ConBUntiDO- 
vith  Ida  pradona  booty,  and  depoaitad  In  tha  cathedral  of  Aniana  the  raliea  wbioh 
Pkorldeocc  had  pl.ieo  l  in  his  posseaflion.  The  prinoea  and  barons  did  not  disdain  thrsn 
fi»crwi  Hpoils.  Dandolo  received  a  portion  of  the  tnif  cross,  whirh  Constantino  always  had 
carrif  :',  before  liirn  to  w.ir ;  tho  do-::^  jiro-ipntml  tli  •  [  PL-oiotis  rolic  to  the  Republic  of  Venice, 
iialilttia  kepi  for  himself  our  Saviour  a  crown  of  thorn.*  and  acvvriU  oUier  roUci  found  in 
^  palaea  of  Booootaon.  Ha  aanito  Fblllp  Augiwtoea  piaoo  of  tetraftoroM,  a  foot  in 
tho  tieaaaa  of  tho  infant  itefiour,  and  tho  awathing  banda  that  wrapped  the  linbi 
ti  the  aod«Mr\  in  the  alablo  of  BetUaben. 
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graced  the  land,  and,  obedient  to  its  call,  Peter  II.,  king  of  Arar 
gon,  Alphonso  IX.,  of  Castile,  and  Sancho  YIL,  of  Navarre, 

united  their  efforts  against  the  Emir  Mohammed.  The  brilliant 
victory  of  Las  Navas  de  Tolusa,  comparable,  in  its  results,  to 
the  battle  of  Poitiers,  crowned  the  confederate  princes  with 
imperishable  glory  (a.  d,  1212).  On  this  memorable  field,  the 
Massulman  rule  in  Spain  received  a  blow  from  which  it  never 
recovered. 

18.  While  Catholic  arms  were  engaged  on  the  frontiers  of 
Europe,  in  crushing  the  ehemies  of  the  faith,  in  the  vcr}^  heart 
of  Prance,  a  confederation,  powerful  in  numbers,  strong  in  hate, 
was  preparing  to  overthrow,  at  once,  every  creed  and  religions 
principle,  civilization  and  morality.  The  Albigenses,  a  mon- 
strous assemblage  of  the  sects  so  often  condemned  under  the 
various  names  of  Cathari,  Patarini,  Waldenscs,  &c.,  had  sur- 
vived in  Languedoc,  notwithstanding  the  thunders  of  the  Church, 
and  the  horror  excited  by  their  disorders  in  every  upright 
heart.  Historians  have  been  found,  in  our  own  day,  to  write 
the  apology  of  the  Albigenses,  representing,  them  as  martyrs 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  pf  conscience  and  religious  indepen- 
dence. But,  in  truth,  these  sectaries,  having  no  other  principle 
than  tlie  utter  denial  of  all  authority,  of  all  hierarchy,  of  every 
moral  obligation,  were  simply  the  forerunners  of  the  various 
socialistic  systems  reproduced  at  every  succeeding  stage  of  the 
world*s  history.  The  Albigenses  overran  the  country,  plunder- 
ing churches,  bumiiig  priests,  ravaging  the  monasteries,  out- 
raging and  profaning  holy  things.  This  destructive  body  would 
have  speedUy  disappeared  before  the  puhlic  indignation  aroused 
by  its  crimes,  had  it  not  found  a  powerful  leader  and  avowed 
protector  in  the  ambitious  Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse.  By 
a  very  plain  political  calculation,  the  Count  thought  that  bis 
own  power  must  increase  in  proportion  as  the  spiritual  power 
was  weakened,  and  he  hoped  to  extend  his  domain  by  the 
dition  of  all  the  estates  snatched  from  the  Church.  For  the 
same  reasons,  the  German  princes^  somewhat  later,  embraced 
the  cause  of  Protestantism.   But  Kaymond  YL  was  doomed 
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to  become  the  Yictim  of  hig  own  odious  policy.    The  spirit  of 

this  revolutionary  movement  could  not  escape  the  watchful  eye 
of  Innocent  III.  The  great  Pontiff  was  preparing  to  engage  * 
in  the  strife  from  which  he  should,  as  usual,  come  forth  trium- 
phaut  Still  he  preferred  to  enter  the  field  first  as  an  apostle, 
thus  heralding  justice  by  mercy.  He  named  Peter  of  Gastel- 
nau  his  legate  in  Languedoc,  and  gave  h'un  several  assistant 
missionaries  from  the  Order  of  Citeaux.  The  fatigues  of  the 
mission  were  voluntarily  shared  by  Diego,  bishop  of  Osma,  ac- 
companied by  a  regular  canon  of  his  cathedral,  whose  name 
was  destined  to  shine  forever  in  the  Church's  calendar  as  St. 
Bominic.  These  men  of  God,  poor  and  barefooted,  traversed 
the  various  cities  of  Languedoe,  everywhere  preaching  the 
Catholic  faith  and  winning  respect  for  their  teaching  by  contin- 
ued examples  of  the  highest  virtues.  The  conversions  effected 
by  their  zeal  drew  upon  them  the  vengeance  of  the  le9.ding  secta- 
ries. Peter  of  Castelnau  had  often  said :  The  cause  of  Christ 
cannot  flourish  in  this  country  until  one  of  the  missionaries  has 
shed  his  blood  for  the  faith.  May  I  be  the  first  victim  of  the 
persecution!"  The  noble  aspiration  was  heard.  On  the  3d 
of  January,  a.  d.  1208,  two  of  Raymond's  officers  coming  upon 
the  legate  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  one  of  them  inflicted 
upon  him  a  deadly  wound  with  his  lance ;  the  holy  martyr  fell, 
several  times  repeating  the  prayer:  0  Lord,  forgive  him,  as 
I  do!"  The  effect  produced  in  France  by  the  account  of  this 
tragedy  may  be  easily  imagined.  Public  indignation  laid  the 
odium  upon  Raymond  VI.  If  he  was  never  judicially  con- 
victed of  the  crime,  he  was,  still,  according  to  the  expiPesston 
.of  Innocent  III.,  strongly  suspected  '* — valde  9U9peetuB — since 
he  received  into  his  court  the  murderers  of  the  holy  martyr. 
The  Pope  immediately  addressed  a  most  energetic  letter  "to 
the  noblemen,  counts,  barons,  lords  and  knights  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Touluuse,  Narbonne,  Aries,  £mbrun,  Aix  and  Vienne.** 
The  address  declared  Raymond  VI.  excommunicated,  his 
TBssals  and  servants  released  from  their  oath  of  fidelity,  his 
person  and  lands  placed  under  the  ban  of  Christendom.  He 
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enjoined  all  the  faithful  to  arm  agjiiiial  the  enemy  uf  the  Churcb, 
granting  for  this  campaign  the  same  indulgences  as  for  the  other 
Crusades.  France  answered  the  PontilTs  call  by  sending  forty 
thousand  men  against  the  tyrant.  The  Saracens  were  now  not 
only  at  Jerusalem ;  they  no  longer  confined  themselves  to  the 
southernmost  provinces  of  Spain ;  they  held  the  fairest  portion 
of  France,  under  a  prince  who  displayed  all  the  cruelty  and 
luxury  of  an  Eastern  emir.  The  chief  command  of  the  whole 
Crusade  was  given  to  Simon  of  Montfort,  an  equally  fearless 
soldier  and  skilful  captain^  one  of  the  finest  types  of  the  chiv* 
airy  of  the  day.  Simon  of  Montfort  claimed  descent  from  the 
house  of  Ilainaut ;  he  had  married  Alice  of  Montmorem  y,  who 
possessed  all  the  lofty  lieroism  of  lier  name.  A  more  intrejiiii 
warrior  and  faithful  Christian  could  not  have  been  chosen.  To 
the  fearless  daring  of  Oceur  de  Lion,  he  joined- the  fervent  piety 
of  a  religious.  Beziers  and  Oarcassona  became  the  prizes  of  his 
valor.  The  connties  taken  from  the  heretics  were  made  over 
to  the  chief  of  the  Ciusado.  The  whole  campaign  (from  1-O'J 
to  1213)  was  an  uninterrupted  series  of  attacks  and  assaults 
on  cities  and  strongholds,  and  the  standard  of  the  cross  was 
borne  in  triumph  through  the  whole  of  X«anguedoc.  Raymond, 
everywhere  overcome^  called  upon  his  brother-in-law,  Pedro  XL, 
king  of  Aragon.  Though  one  hundred  thousand  men  were  drawn 
up  tu  (  Tush  the  little  band  of  Simon  of  Montfort,  yet  this  was 
to  he  the  brightest  hour  in  the  life  of  the  Christian  hero.  His 
standard  rallied  but  twenty-five  thousand  warriors ;  but  God 
was  on  his  side.  On  the  morning  of  the  eventful  day,  he  laid 
his  sword  upon  the  altar,  and  when  the  hour  had  come  to  bear 
it  to  the  field,  he  took  it  up  with  tliest'  words :  *^  From  Thee,  0 
Lord,  do  I  this  day  receive  my  arms,  aluce  I  must  wield  them 
in  Thy  holy  cause."  The  victory  of  Muret  (12id)  rewarded 
this  lively  faith.  The  King  of  Aragon  lay  a  corpse  on  the 
field ;  his  army  fled ;  the  cause  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse  was 
lost.  The  Albigenses  still  struggled  for  a  while,  but  finally 
disappeared  iii  the  ycI^'a  oT  bt.  L  »iiis. 

19.  Simon  of  Montfort  had  been  the  hero  of  coni^uest; 
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St  Doiiiiiiic  was  the  hero  of  conversion.    God  had  chosen  him 
to  be  the  father  of  a  generation  of  saints.    The  arms  which 
he  wielded  with  powerful  effect  ftgainst  the  Albigenses  were 
Iwimdless  charity^  an  untiring  devotedness,  winning  eloquence 
and  fervent  prayer.    Filled  with  the  deepest  devotion  to  the 
Immaculate  Virgin,  "  Who  has  destroyed  all  heresies  in  the 
whole  world,"*  he  had  recourse  to  her,  to  insure  the  success 
of  his  mission  against  the  stubborn  heretics.    His  cuuiidcnce 
in  Mary  was  expressed  in  the  ustitution  of  the  Kosary,  the 
humhle  and  pious  prayer  which  has  drawn  such  showers  6f 
graces  and  blessings  upon  the  world.  These  continued  strng^es 
with  the  Albigenses  convinced  St.  Duiiiinic  of  the  necessity  of 
a  periiianeut  apostolate  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  This 
conviction  was  embodied  in  the  foundation  of  a  new  religions 
order^  exclusively  devoted  to  preaching.  The  Friars  Preachers^ 
or  Dominicans,  were  established  under  thd  rule  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, with  the  particular  modifications  required  by  their  special 
calling.    While  the  military  orders  defended  the  Church  by  the 
sword,  the  Friars  Preachers  warred  with  the  arms  of  the  word. 
Experience  has  fully  proved  the  great  wisdom  of  the  founder; 
In  most  religious  orders  Ume  has  worked  reforms  which  have 
divided  them  into  different  branches;  the  Dominicans  have 
lived  through  the  vicissitudes  of  six  centuries,  without  division. 
The  firreat  body  has  shot  forth  its  strong  boughs  to  all  parts  ol* 
the  world  ;  and  not  one  has  ever  fallen  away  from  the  parent 
stock  that  gives  them  life.    France  has  again  seen  the  sons  of 
St  Dominic  worthy  of  their  great  father;  she  has  blessed 
their  virtue  and  hailed  their  lofty  eloquence  with  grateful  admi- 
ration. 

20.  Another  pillar  of  the  mediiTDval  Church  ^vas  also  raised 
in  Italy  at  this  period.  A  youth  of  Assisi,  nurtured  in  the  lap 
9i  wealth  and  luxury,  was  one  day  unusually  struck  with  these 
words  of  the  gospel :  ^  Do  not  possess  gold,  nor  silver,  nor 
money  in  your  purses.**  They  came  to  him  as  an  apparition  of 
rich  and  noble  evangelical  poverty.      This  is  wliut  1  seek,"  he 

*  "  Sola  cunotaa  bareMs  interernkti  in.  oniveno  mmd».*'^£rev.  Bam, 
You  lU.— 23 
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eried,    t3us  is  wh&i  my  beart  desires  ;**  tfaem  casting  from  him 

his  purse  and  cane,  he  took  off  his  shoes,  put  on  fi  eo;irse  tiinir* 
frirded  with  a  rope,  and  thus  began  Uie  career  of  penitential 
preaching  which  has  won  him  a  place  on  our  altars  as  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi.'*'  From  that  day  (a.  p.  120S),  the  Order  of 
Friars  Minors  was  established.  The  dbciples  of  St  Fraociay 
by  their  evangelical  poverty,  made  a  noble  answer  to  the  decla- 
mations of  the  Waldenses  aprainst  the  luxury  of  the  Church. 
Called  to  live  among  the  people,  to  subsist  upon  alms,  to  bear 
the  hardest  toil,  their  mission  was  to  reconcile  the  people  with 
faith,  to  give  a  living  example  of  Christian  patience^  devoted 
sacrifice  and  self-denial.  The  rule  prescribed  by  their  holy 
founder  might  be  styled  the  great  charter  of  poverty.  The 
new  order  received  the  sanction  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  "That 
poor  man,"  said  he,  speaking  of  St.  Francis,  "  is  the  pillar  deg- 
tined  to  uphold  the  Church."  What  St.  Francis  had  just  done 
for  men,  St.  Clare  now  repeated  in  behalf  of  her  own  sex. 
The  religions  order  founded  by  her  took  the  name  of  Poor 
Clares  (1212; ,  and  received  their  rule  from  St.  Francis.  The 
love  of  evangelical  poverty  became  so  general  and  so  powerful 
that  all  the  faithful  seemed  eager  to  share  the  graces  and 
spiritual  favors  given  to  this  perfect  detachment  To  meet  this 
general  need,  St.  Francis  found  it  necessary  to  institute  a  thiid 
order  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  lived  in  the  world ;  the3r 
followed  certain  rules  of  mortification  and  penance,  whis.  h  gave 
to  a  worldly  life  something  of  the  regularity  of  the  cloister. 
It  was  a  happy  age  for  the  Church,  when  not  only  the  spirit  of 
the  world  did  not  invade  monasteries,  but  the  austerity  of  the 
cloister  reached  the  heart  of  the  world,  making  it  bloom  witii 
fhiits  of  life  and  holiness.  The  two  great  orders  of  Frands* 
cans  and  Dominicans,  with  the  Carmelites  and  tlie  AuguEtinian 
Hermits,  formed  what  were  called  the  Four  Mendicant  Orders. 

*  The  wonderful  life  of  St  Fmnds  of  Aisin!,  tho  bistoiy  of  tbe  atend  Etl^mmta  vrl'ch 
God  wns  pleased  to  impress  upOD  the  person  of  His  Fcnrnnt,  liavc  l>cpn  recorded  witi;  eq'iAl 
•lognnce  niid  erudition  hy  M.  Chavin  DM  Malan.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  speak  of  Um 
Hjstor/  of  St  Dominic^  bj  the  illustrious  Lacoedaibb. 
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After  being  deprived,  for  nearly  a  century,  of  the  light  of 
their  virtues,  France  once  more  feels  the  hallowing  power  of 
its  mild  radiaace.  At  their  first  appearance  in  the  world,  in 
the  twelfth  ceutury,  they  were  hailed  by  public  gratitude  and 
tdmimtion ;  and  they  were  soon  to  reoeive  a  solemn  sanction 
in  the  twelfth  general  council,  the  fourth  held  in  the  Laterau 
Basilica. 

21,  Innocent  III.  would  crown  his  glorious  Pontificate  by  a 
solemn  assemblage  of  the  great  assizes  of  the  Catholic  Churchy 
is  the  Lateran  Palace.  The  East  and  the  West  represented  by 
four  hundred  and  twelve  bishops,  either  the  Patriarchs  in  per- 
son or  their  legates ;  the  heads  of  the  leading  orders,  a  nmlti- 
tdde  of  abbots  and  priors;  countless  deputies  from  collegiate 
diurches  and  chapters  $  ambassadors  from  the  Emperors  of 
Germany  and  Constantinople,  and  from  every  sovereign  in 
Christendom ;  in  short,  the  light  and  learning  of  the  Christian 
wurld  had  met  under  the  presidency  of  the  illustrious  Poniiir. 
The  points  of  dogma  discussed  by  the  council  were  those 
attacked  by  the  Albigenses,  the  Waldenses,  the  Patarini^  &c. ; 
the  anathemas  already  hurled  against  the  heretics,  were  am* 
finned.  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  with  his  son,  came  to  make 
his  submission  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  who  received  him 
kindly  and  gave  him  back  his  domain.  The  policy  adopted  by 
the  great  Pontiff,  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  was  approved  and 
confirmed  in  every  partioular.  Hitherto  the  Roman  Church 
had  always  refused  the  patriarchal  title  to  the  See  of  Constan- 
tiuuple,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  claims  of  the  Greek  em- 
perors and  of  the  ambitious  incumbents.  The  foundation  of 
the  new  Latin  empire  of  Byzantium  and  the  restoration  of  the 
East  to  the  unity  of  the  Roman  Church  had  changed  the  state 
of  things.  Innocent  assigned  to  the  Bishops  of  Constantinople 
the  second  rank  among  the  Patriarchs,  immediately  after  that 
of  Antioch.  Unquestionably,  the  most  remarkable  work  of  the 
twelfth  general  or  fourth  Lateran  Council,  is  the  promulgation 
of  the  disciplinary  canons,  which,  in  one  complete  body  of  regu* 
ktionsy  meet  every  want  of  the  Church.  >  The  groundwork  of 
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Ijlie  greftt  reform  iiiid€Tla%e«i  by  St  Gregory  VIL,  received  a  nei^ 

consecration;  and  the  goains  of  that  great  Pontiff  may  be  said 
to  liave  inspired  the  augnst  assembly,  through  tlie  voice  of 
Innooent  III.  The  disorders  of  clerics  were  solemnly  branded 
by  a  epeefiiil  ^non^  which  comYXiends  ecclesiastical  celibacy  as 
the  bulwark  and  support  of  faith  and  morals.  Simoniaeal 
elections  and  the  abnses  still  extant  in  ecclesiastical  tribnnds 
were  severely  condemned  and  their  recurrence  prevented  by 
wipe  regulations.  ^  One  important  decree,  which  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  well,  was  published  by  the  Lateran  Fathers, 
regarding  yearly  confession  and  the  Beuschal  comnimiioqfl  Until 
that  period,  the  fervor  of  the  fkithful^  which  drew  them  fire* 
qventty  to  the  saving  fountains  of  grace,  had  made  snch  a  cunon 
needless.  We  know  that  the  Christians  of  the  early  Church 
participated  in  the  Sacred  Mysteries  as  ofteu  as  they  were 
celebrated.  Little  by  little  a  coldness  came  upon  their  fervor^ 
and  some  Christians,  unworthy  of  the  name,  allowed  a  consid- 
erable space  of  time  to  elapse  without  seeking  the  spiritaal 
strength  of  divine  grace  in  the  sacraments  Xvhich  are  its  chan- 
nel- It  was  this  consideration  which  led  the  Council  of 
Lateran  to  promulgate  the  celebrated  canon,  by  which  all  the 
faithfal  of  both  sexes  are  commanded,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication, to  receive  the  sacraments  of  penance  and  the 
Eucharist  at  least  once  a  year,  at  Easter.  Some  heretical 
writers  have  asserted  that,  by  this  regulation,  the  cuuiR-il  had 
bronprht  in  a  new  custom,  and  that,  before  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, communion  was  not  of  obligation.  The  error  lias  been 
taken  up  and  repeated  by  the  philosophers  and  unbelievers  of 
our  own  tame.  The  most  ordinary  acquuntance  with  ecclesi- 
astical history  would  suffice  to  refute  the  calumny.  To  pe^ 
petuate  and  spread  the  spirit  of  vigorous  discipline  which  tbey 
inculcated,  the  Fathers  of  the  council  ordained  the  yearly 
meeting  of  provincial  councils.  They  thought,  and  not  with 
out  reason,  that  neither  error  nor  abuse  could  escape  the 
watchfulness  of  the  bishops  tJius  frequently  gathered  together 
in  these  holy  assemblies,  and  inspired  by  the  Holy  Gfacstt 
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«i!corduig  to  the  promise  of  Christ :  Wheve  there  are  two  or 
tiiree  g&thei^d  together  ia  my  name,  there  aia  I  lA  the  midet 
of  then^"     As  coroUariea  of  the  piroyinciaj.  conncils,  the 

Lateraa  Fathers  ordered  the  trienaial  meeting  of  the  chapters 
in  monasteries  and  collegiate  churches,  in  order  that  all  thje 
membera  of  the  Church's  body  might  psoiit  by  the  same 
advaatage  of  intern^  leaewal,  and  by  the  uniformity  of  die* 
cipline  which  should  animate  the  whole.  Finally  the  impedi- 
ment  of  kindred  in  mari  i;iu:e  was  declared  to  extond  to  the 
fourth  degree ;  and  thus  closed  the  canonical  legislation  whiph 
has  crowned  this  council  with  immortal  glory  (Ah,  b.  1215). 

22.  The  Pop^  had  directed  the  Ubois  of  the  cojuioil  with  Im 
wonted  energy.  He  seemed  eager  to  finish  his  work ;  nor  did 
he  long  outlive  this  last  act  of  a  Pontificate  so  fruitiul  in  great 
i]mh.  All  Europe  owned  his  authority.  He  had  bestowed 
the  title  of  king  upon  the  chief  of  the  Bulgarians^  Primislas^ 
prince  of  Bohemia^  and  npon  Peter  of  Aiagon,  who  came  to 
do  him  personal  homage  for  his  states,  and  to  receive  the  crown 
from  his  hands.  Never  had  the  Papacy  shed  a  brighter  lustre 
over  the  world.  The  death  of  Innocent  III.  (July  16,  a.  d. 
1216),  was  an  occasion  of  universal  mourning.  His  Pontificate 
forms  one  of  the  most  important  epochs  in  modem  history.  He 
knew  how  to  make  his  own  the  lofty  conceptions  of  St.  Gregory 
VII.,  and  to  give  them  splendid  developments,  by  the  aid  of 
his  own  great  mind.  At  a  distance  of  three  centuries,  we  find 
again  the  same  principles  which  underlay  all  the  great  works 
of  Gregory  VII.  and  Sylvester  II.  This  wonderful  unity 
stamps  the  Papacy  with  a  character  of  lofty  grandeur  unattain- 
able by  any  human  institution.  Forms  of  government  pass 
away  with  the  generations  that  make  them ;  like  them,  they 
are  borne  onward  by  the  stream  of  time.  The  unchangeable 
design  of  God  alone  stems  the  ever<flowing  tide,  and  is  reflected 
upon  the  Pontifical  power,  which  stands  as  firn^  as  when  it  was 
founded,  eighteen  centuries  ago.  The  greater  any  Pontiff  has 
phown  himself  by  the  power  of  his  intellect,  the  more  closely 
ba£  lie  joined  his  works  to  those  of  his  predecessors.    The  only 
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way  to  appreciate  the  history  of  the  Sovereign  PoatifTs^  is  to 
follow  up  this  admirable  succession  in  men,  principles  and 
events.    The  tme  glory  of  Innocent  III.  is  founded  upon  this 

rule.  Going  back  to  the  fountain  head  of  Christiau  luorality,  he 
carried  on  the  work  begun  by  St.  Gregory  VII.  Like  him,  he 
devoted  his  life  to  the  realization  of  three  ideas  :  the  develop- 
ment^ within  the  Church,  of  a  spirit  of  faith  and  piety,  by  win« 
ning  respect  for  dbcipline  and  canonical  regulations ;  the  fre^ 
dom  of  the  spiritual  authority  from  all  the  bonds  of  the 
temporal  power;  and  fiually,  the  introduction  of  Christian  civ- 
ilization into  the  East,  by  means  of  the  Crusades.  This  three- 
fold design  guided  all  his  actions,  and  forms  the  £^ory  of  his 
reign. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

J  I.  PownFicATE  OF  IIoNORius  ill.  (Julj  Iti,  A.  D.  1216 — MaTch  18,  1227) 

1.  Coodition  of  the  East  at  the  acceMion  of  Honoiius  III. — 2.  Fifth  CrQ< 
nde. — 3.  Ilonoriofl  declares  himself  the  protector  of  Heniy  III.,  king  of 
Bngbiad. — 4.  Renewal  of  the  Crusade  agaiast  the  Albigenses,  by  Louis  of 
France,  son  of  Philip  Aagostos. — &  The  Inqinaltion. — 6.  Death  of  Philip 
Angnatiis.  Louis  VIIL  carries  on  the  war  against  the  Albigonscs.  Swot 
Louis. — 7.  End  of  the  war  againat  the  Albigoiuea.— 8*  Death  of  Honorim 
IIL   Satnta  of  thia  period. 

§  2.  PoNTmcATB  OF  Grxoort  IX.  (MaTch  18,  A.  D.  1227 — ^Aoguat  21, 

1241). 

9.  Frederick  II.,  emperor  of  Germany. — 10.  Sixth  Crusade. — 11.  Gregory  IX. 
deposes  Frederick  IL  Submission  and  reconcilHtion  of  the  emperor. — 12. 
Various  works  of  Gregory's  Pontificate — 13.  Fresh  attacks  of  Frederick 
IL  upon  the  Holy  See,  la  again  excoiumanicated.  D^tth  of  Gregory 
IX. 

I  S.  PovtmoAn  OT  CnJBamr  IV.  (October,  A,  b.  1241 — ^November,  1S41). 

14.  Election  and  death  of  Celestin  IV. 

§  4.  PoKTiFiCAxs  OF  Iknocxkt  IV.  (June  24,  A.  D.  1243 — December  7,  1264), 

15.  Firat  relations  of  Innocent  IV.  and  Frederick  11.'  The  Pope  ia  threatened 
with  imprisonment  and  takea  refuge  in  Lyons. — 16.  The  thirteenth  geueial 
conncil,  the  first  of  Lyons. — 17.  Gengis  Khan  Oktai.^ — 18.  Circumstanoea 
determining  the  seventh  Cmaade.  Its  lamentable  issue. — 19.  The  Pa»» 
toureaux. — 20.  Labors  of  Innoeeot'a  Pontificate.  Death  of  the  Pope.— 81. 
Saints  oC  thia  period. 

I  6.  PoxTinoAn  of  Albxavobr  IV.  (December  25,  a.  n.  1264 — ^May  26^ 

1261). 

22.  Contest  between  Alexander  IV.  and  Manfred,  regent,  and  aftorward  king, 
of  Sidly.— 28.  Revolt  in  Rome.  Alexander  IV.  fliea  to  Viterbo.--S4. 
Conatitntional  charter  of  Pmasia,  promulgated  by  James  Paataleon,  Apoa 
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tolic  legato. — ^25.  The  Inqointion  in  Fnnee. — ^S6.  Dispnte  of  the  Uni- 
venity  of  Franoe  with  the  DominieBmaDd  FhweiMant. — ^27.  Roger  Bacon. 
Alexander  of  Halea.  Dana  Scotas.  fit  Bonnvontnre.  Yinoent  of  Beau- 
vaia.  Albert  the  Great  St  Thomaa  Aqnina8.~88.  Death  of  Alexander 
IV. 

§  6.  PoKTiFicATE  OF  UnBAK  IV.  (Aogtut  29,     o.  1261 — October  2,  1264). 

Stt.  Letter  of  Urban  IV.  to  Ja)D98  III.,  I^ing.of  Anigon. — 30.  Hie  Pope  offera 
the  throne  of  Sieily  to  Charles  of  Anjon. — 81.  Inalitntion  of  the  ftait  of 

Cor]^u9  Chnstl    Death  of  Urbai^  iV. 

g  7.  PoHnFZOATB  or  C^mmt  IV.,  (Febnuuy  6^  A.  o.  1866 — ^Norember  88, 

1868). 

S3.  Charles  of  Anjoa  crownqd  king  ol  Sicily,  l^y-  ^rder  of  ClcinQtit  IV.—- 
83.  Trial  and  dca^  of  Conrad  ip.—44..  Death  of  Ci^n^  IV.  ^rw^walk 
J^ancHmtf   Liberties  of  the  Ogdlii^  Q)l<)r<»I|< 

g  8.  Vaoavot  ur  tbb  Holt  Sii.  (November  88»  a,  b.  1868-^pteinl>er  1, 

35.  Eighth  and  last  Crnsade.    Death  of  St  Louis. — 36.  End  of  the  la&t  Cru- 
.    endi*.    The.Ciiiii»uaB6  expelled  lirom  Palestine. — 37^  JEUmarics  on  the  Crn- 
sades. 

g  9.  FoNnsioAx«  or  Gbzoorx  X.  (September  1,  a.  d.  1211 — Janqary  lo, 

1276). 

^8,  Gregory's  projected  Crusade.  Etforts  to  bring  back  the  Greek  Church.— 
39.  Fourteenih  general  council,  held  at  Lyons. — 40,  The  Carmelites,  Ser- 
vitcs  of  Mary,  and  Cclestins,  approved  by  the  fourteenth  general  council. — 
41.  Cession  of  the  County  of  Yenaii^sin  to  the  Holy  Sec  by  Philip  the 
Bold. — 42.  Rodolph  of  Hapsbaig,  emperor  of  Germauy. — ia.  DesOh  of 
Gregory  X, 

^  10.  PoKxincATK  or  Innopsnt  Y.  (Jaiu^ry.  21j  a.2>.  1876^  uue  22, 1276). 

44.  Election  and  death  of  Innocent  V. 

g  11.  PovnnoAn  or  Adbiav  V.  {July  4,  a.  ».  1876— Angnal  .18, 1876). 

45.  Election  npd,  death  of  Adiian  V* 

g  18.  PoarmoATB  or  Jobv  XXL  (September  18,  A.  n.  1876—11*7  16, 

1877). 

46.  Election  and  death  of  John  XXL  ' 
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1280). 

^7.  Oppositioa  Qf  ti^  Greeks  tp^  Oie  Itf^  of  UnuNW — id.  Death  of 
l^ioholMlIL 

I  li.  PoimnOATB  or  Marvin  IV.  (Fobraaij  88,  a.d.  1881— M«rch  88,  1284.) 

49.  TnMt^  of  Martin  IV,  with,  the  Bonan  people. — 50.  SieUian  Vcipcra»— 51. 
AeoaiaioB  of  Andronicat  to  the  thioDe  of  Constantinople. 

I  U.  PoKTiFioATx  OF  HoMORius  IV.  (April  3,  A.  o.  1805— April  8«  1885). 
63.  £lectioaaDd  death  of  Hoooriua  IV, 

}  16b  PoNTX>n[AT»  o*  NicnoLA#  lY.  (Fefaraaiy  15,  a.  1988— April  4^  im). 
M.  SleetioB  and  death  of  Niohohn  IV, 

g  17)  PoinraoATS  of  Sr.  Oblwtih  V.  (July  7,  a.».  1894— Deeember  IS,  1804); 

Ml  £bctioa  and  abdiuatiuu  of  St.  Celestin  V. 

j  1.  PofrrmcATK  of  HoNosiirs  III.  («Fi2ly  18,  a.  d,  1216 — 

March  18, 1227). 

I.  The  Sovereign.  Pontificate  had  now  become  the  great 
central  power  of  the  world.    But  if  it  was  the  highest,  it  was 

likewise  tlie  most  feaiiuily  responsible  post.  Cardiii.'il  Cencio 
Savelli,  elected  Pope,  under  the  name  of  Hunurius  III.,  two 
days  after  the  death  of  Innocent,  proved  himself  worthy  of 
toflh  heritage,.  8#d  resolutely  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  hia 
illustrious  predecessor.  His  voice  aroused  Europe  to  under- 
take the  fiah  Crusade.  The  youthful  Frederksk  IL  (a.  d.  1221) 
Qiuxiti  Kome  to  receive  the  imperial  cruwn  from  the  hands  of 
Honorius.^  At  the  ceremony  of  U^e  coronation,  he  promised  to- 
take  the-croaa  and,  fly  to  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Land.  The 
promise  was  as  readily  forgotten  as  it  had  been  made.  The 
ward  of  the  Roman  Church  was  already  planning  to  turn 
n^inst  his  adopLiA  u  mother  the  power  he  held  IVom  her.  The 
Latin  empire  of  Constjintinople  could  give  no  help  to  the  Cru- 
sade ;  the  Western  knights,  by  whom  it  had  been  estijiblighed, 
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were  too  much  occupied  in  maiutainlnp:  it  against  the  treachery 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  inroads  of  Joauuices,  king  of  the  Bujk- 
garians.    Baldwin  I.^  confined  in  the  dungeons  of  the  harbar-> 
ian^  imitated  the  heroic  chastity  of  Joseph  and  died  in  tbe 
most  frightful  torture.    He  was  succeeded  hy  his  hrother, 
Henry  of  Ilainaut,  who  was  poisoned  in  1210.    The  imperial 
crown  was  offered  to  Peter  of  Courtenay,.  count  of  Auxerre, 
who  had  married  the  Princess  Yolande,  sister  of  IXenry  of 
Hainaut.    His  many  noble  alliaAces  made  him  one  of  the  most 
powerful  lords  of  Christendom.    He  was  cousin-german  to 
Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France.*    He  had  given  his  daughter 
Yolandc  in  marriaffc  to  Andrew,  king  of  Hungary.    Peter  of 
Courtenay  was  crowned  at  Rome  hy  the  Sovereign  PoutiiT 
(April  9,  1217),  and  set  out,  in  company  with  the  Apostolic 
legate,  John  Colonna,  to  take  possession  of  his  new  empire. 
While  crossing  the  mountains  of  Alhania,  he  was  seized  by  the 
troops  of  Theodore,  despot  of  Epirus,  and  died  in  chains.  Rob- 
ert, his  hiuther,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  and  received  the 
crown  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  (March  25,  1221).  Amid 
so  many  vicissitudes,  subjected  to  tbe  repeated  attacks  of 
Theodore  Lascaris  and  David  Comnenus,  the  two  Greek  Em- 
perors of  Nice  and  Trebizond,  Robert  of  Courtenay  could  not 
spare  his  forces  for  an  expedition  into  Palestine,  Constanti- 
nople was  taken  a  century  too  late.     Had  Godfrey's  wan  iurs, 
in  1097,  followed  the  counsels  of  Geofrey,  the  eloquent  bishop 
of  Langres,  they  would  have  secured  a  happier  issue  for  the 
subsequent  Crusades. 

2.  To  preach  the  fifth  expedition,  Honorius  was  without 
most  of  the  necessary  elements  of  success.  FredcriLk  II.,  not- 
withstanding his  oath,  renewed  before  the  Pope  in  the  confer- 
ence of  Ferentino  (a.d.  1222),  was  far  move  eager  to  realize  the 

•  Peter  of  Courtcuaj  was  the  son  of  the  Prince-Royal  of  France,  Potor,  fifth  son  of  King 
Louia  VL,  wlio  married  tbe  heiress  of  Oourtenaj.  This  braoch  of  thu  bouBe  of  France^ 
after  giving  ieimd  emperon  to  iIm  throne  of  Orattaiitliiopto  and  one  titidaij  empress,  be* 
eoM  extinot  to  ItSO,  In  tin  penon  of  Hdena  OoartMu^t  wSft  of  Lonit  Bteigm  da 
Be*  iffremont^  wlioee  doscondaats,  created  princes  of  the  Uolj  Empire,  by  Francia  L  ol 
A»ttri%  itt  mT|  atill      to  mira  tha  glorioos  tnditioiia  of  tha  oldfrauch  sobiUtj. 
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dream  of  a  universal  monarchy,  so  fondly  cherished  by  the 
members  of  the  boose  of  Hohenstanffen,  thaa  to  rescne  the 
sepulchre  of  Jesus  Christ.  Philip  Augustus  was  too  far  ad- 
Tanced  in  age  to  incur  the  risks  of  a  distant  war.  Henry  III., 
whu  had  just  succeeded  John  upon  the  English  throno.  was 
but  twelve  years  old,  and  was  kept  at  home  to  ward  oil  any 
attempt  of  Franco  upon  his  crown.  Spain  was  herself  the  field 
of  a  perpetual  Crusade,  and  was  even  obliged  to  call  to  her  aid 
the  knights  of  Northern  Europe,  who  helped  her  to  regain  Al* 
cazur  (1217).  The  new  Christians  of  Prussia  and  Livonia  were 
oppro?seJ  by  Pagan  persecution.  Tliosc  wars  of  Spain  against 
the  Moors,  of  Northern  Europe  against  the  Infidels,  of  France 
against  the  Aibigenses,  and  the  incessant  strifes  between  the 
Christian  princes  themselves,  hindered  the  West  from  taking 
as  large  a  part  in  the  fifth  Crusade  as  in  those  which  preceded 
it.  Andrew  of  Hungary  was  the  only  king  who  answered  the 
Poutift's  call.  The  Crusade  was  preached  in  Dahnatia,  Croatia, 
Bosnia  and  Gallicia — provinces  but  lately  hostile  to  the  Chris- 
tian name.  These  tribes  of  wanderers  through  the  northern 
forests  heard  the  wail  of  captive  Sion,  and  swore  to  fight  the 
Infidels.  The  half-savage  warriors  of  Hungary,  who,  a  century 
before,  had  filled  with  terror  the  followers  of  Peter  the  Her- 
mit, eagerly  sought  the  cross,  and  followed  their  monarch  to 
the  Holy  Land.  Accompanied  by  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  and 
Austria,  Andrew  set  sail  from  Spalatro,  where  he  was  expected 
by  a  fleet  of  ships  from  Venice,  Zara,  Anoona,  and  other  cities 
of  the  Adriatic  coast.  Here  he  was  joined  hy  Hugh  of  Lusig- 
nan,  king  of  C  \  [)ius,  with  his  followers  ;  and  they  both  added 
their  forces  to  those  of  John  of  Brienne,  king  of  Jerusalem,* 
before  Acre,  still  beleaguered  by  the  Latin  knights  who  re- 
mained from  the  fourth  Crusade.  Bat  just  as  his  presence  was 
beginning  to  throw  a  ray  of  hope  upon  the  Christian  cause  in 
the  East,  Andrew  suddenly  abandoned  his  companions  lu  arms, 

*  The  purely  nomiiuil  title  of  King  of  Jenisalom  had  not  disappeared  with  the  capture 
ttthb  dtj  b/  Siltt^  Guy  of  Liisifpum  was  foDowed  bj  Kmij  IL,  oount  of  Qhampagn* 
(LIMX  Amiori  of  Loaignan  (1S06X  tod  Siuillj  bj  J.  hn  of  BriMuw 
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recalled  to  iiis  kingdom  by  the  unruly  conduct  of  his  nobles. 
Hugh  met  with  a  sudd^a  death.  Undismayed  by  tkese  diSk- 
culiies,  John  of  Brienae  conceived  the  bold  project)  of  changing 
the  seat  of  war,  by  attacl^ing  thjB  Sultan  of  Egypt,  Sapheddi% 
in  the  very  heart  of  his  domioiojis.  This  skilful  policy  might 
change  the  fortune  of  war,  and  restore  the  numinal  king  of 
Jerusaleiqi»  to  kis  throne.  It  the  Crusade:!  into  a  new  patL 
Had  it  succeeded,  the  na^e  of  Islam  wouldi  have  disap- 
peared firoqa  the,  page  of  history.  With  high  and  enthusiss- 
tic  hopes,  the  Crusaders  raised  the  siege  of  Acre,  sailed  for 
Egypt,  and  landed  uuder  the  walls  of  Damietta.  Here  they 
were  stropgly  re-enforced  by  troops  from  Italy,  France  and 
England,  imder  the  guidance  of  two  cardinais,  Robert  de 
Conrson  and  Pelagius,  the  ktter  beiog  legate  of  Ilonorius  III. 
A  siege  of  seventeen  months  ended  in  the  fall  of  Damietta ; 
but  on  entering  tho  city,  the  Christians  found  only  the  sad 
traces  of  plngue  and  fanune.  They  were  quickly  lauded  at  the 
month  of  the  Nile,  almost  without  a  blow.  The  Saracens,  in- 
trenched upon  the  opposite  shore,  were  not  without  fear,  in 
spite  of  the  courage  of  theiT'  leader,  Meledin  Melek-el-Kamel, 
the  eldest  sou  of  Sapheddin.  But  for  the  repugnance  of  the 
Cru^ders  to  treat  with  the  Unbelievers,  John  might  then  have 
obtained  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem.  The  Latin  army  was 
surprised  by  the  averflow  of  the  Nile,  while  in  a  state  of  im- 
prudent inaction.  Overcome  by  flood  and  famine,  they  were 
forced,  in  turn,  to  suq  for  peace.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  had 
come  to  Egypt,  in  the  hope  of  converting  by  per&u«asion  those 
whom  the  Crusaders  were  combating  with  arms.  On  the  day 
before  the  l^t  engagement,  the  defeat  of  the  Christians  was 
made  known  to,  the  saint  by  revelation.  Francis  gave  due^ 
warning  to  the  chiefs,  who  slighted  his  iiifui  mation.  Displeased 
^,ith  the  iudiiiurcncc  of  the  Crusaders,  and  devuui:ed  by  the 
seal  of  God(S  house,  he  thought  to  win  a  trinii^gh  for  the  l^i^^ 
by  his  eloquence,  and  by  the  unaided  arms  of  the  aosp^ 
Proceeding  into  the  enemy's  cam|»^<h«>^iifteMMi4li0lliVM 
seized  by  thje  Saraceu  Uoops,  and  led  to  the  ^ultau.  God 
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has  sent  lue  tu  you/'  said  Francis,  "  to  show  you  the  way  of 
salvation."    Then  the  holy  missionary  exhorted  Melek  to  em- 
brace the  true  faith.    lie  dared  all  the  Mussulman  doctors  to  a 
discussion,  and  offered  to  throw  himself  into  the  midst  of  a 
blazing  pile,  to  confound  imposture  and  prove  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion.    The  sultan,  though  somewhat  surprised, 
disniiased  the  zealons  preacher,  who  s;iw  neither  of  his  wishes 
fuUiiled;  for  he  neither  converted  the  chief  of  the  Unbelievers 
nor  won  the  palm  of  martyrdom.    Melek-el-Kamel  met  with  a 
triumph  where  he  had  looked  but  for  defeat,  and  showed  that 
he  could  be  generous  as  well  as  brave.    He  freed  his  ^prisone^s, 
and  the  remnant  of  the  Latin  ariiiv  returned  to  Palestine 
(1222).    John  of  Brienne  sailed  to  Europe.    lie  bestowed 
upon  Frederick  II.  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Yolande^  with  his 
title  of  King  of  Jerusalem.    The  fifth  Crusade  was  at  an  end. 
It  could  bequeath  to  Europe  but  gloomy  memories.  Still  the 
impulse  which  bore  on  the  Christians  of  the  West  to  engage  in 
these  glorious  enterprises  .survived  the  indiHerence  of  rulers  and 
the  terror  of  multiplied  disasters.    The  opening  years  of  the 
thirteenth  century  witnessed  a  sight  unparalleled  even  in  those 
ages  of  wonders  and  great  events.    Fifty  thousand  children, 
gathered  together  in  France  and  Germany,  traversed  city  and 
country,  singing  the  words:  "Lord  Jesus,  give  us  back  our 
holy  cross."    When  asked  whither  tliey  were  going  and  what 
was  their  object,  "We  are  going,  they  replied,  "to  Jerusalem, 
to  rescue  the  sepulchre  of  the  Saviour."   A  great  part  of  this 
youthful  army  crossed  the  Alps,  to  sail  from  the  Italian  ports 
(1212).    Many  lost  their  way  in  the  forests,  and  perished  from 
heat,  hunger,  thirst,  or  fatigue.    Of  those  who  actually  sot 
sail,  some  were  wrecked,  or  given  up  to  the  Saracens  -whom 
they  came  to  fight;  others  were  martyred,  and  showed  the 
Unbelievers  what  firmness  and  courage  the  Christian  religion 
can  give  to  the  tenderest  age. 

3.  Hostilities  had  not  yet  ceased  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, v.  hen  Ilanry  III.,  a  boy  of  ten  years,  ascended  the  English 
throne )  on  the  day  of  his  coronation  he  was  supported  by  two 
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bishops  and  three  barons.  The  remaining  English  knights  hftd 
joined  the  standard  of  Louis  of  France,  who  thus  became  mas- 
ter of  nearly  the  whole  of  England.    But  the  royal  orphan 

found  a  protector  and  father  in  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  The 
Chureh  had  excommunicated  his  father ;  the  spiritual  thunders 
had  fallen  upon  a  guilty  head.    The  son  of  John  was  innocent 
of  his  father's  crimes ;  the  Church  took  up  his  cause  and  in- 
sured its  triumph  before  all  Europe,  in  spite  of  his  enemies. 
The  Papacy  never  failed  in  tlie  performance  of  its  noble  mission. 
St.  Gregory  VTT.  had  \vatched  over  the  early  years  of  Ileiiry 
rV,;  Innocent  111.  was  the  guardian  of  Frederick  11.;  Ilono- 
rious  III.,  on. ascending  the  chair  of  St  Peter^  wrote  to  the 
English  barons :    The  law  of  Jesus  Christ  forbids  that  the  son 
should  pay  the  penalty  of  his  father's  faults.    Any  revolt 
against  the  orphan  is  an  ini.uuuus  act  of  treason.  Religion, 
conscience  and  honor  require  you  to  make  peace  with  your 
young  king)  whose  age  is  the  best  guarantee  of  hi?  innocence." 
At  the  same  time,  the  Papal  envoys  appeared  before  Louis. 
**  Command  him,"  said  the  Pope  to  his  deputies,  *'  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Holy  See,  to  cease  a  war  which  has  now  become 
unwarrantable.    The  fatherless  Henry  III.  is  henceforth  the 
pu])il  of  the  Holy  See.    Should  Louis  continue  his  war  in  £ng- 
land,  we  shall  call  down  upon  him  the  powers  of  heaven  and 
earth.   The  God  Who  is  above  all  kingdoms  and  Who  bestows 
them  as  He  pleases,  will  fight  for  us.'*    Philip  Augustus  had 
learned  the  results  of  making  war  against  a  Pope.    He  recalled 
his  son,  and,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pontiff,  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  the  two  kingdoms  (a.  d.  1218). 

4.  The  valor  of  Louis  was  soon  offered  a  field  worthy  of  its 
display;  Honorius  III.  called  him  to  the  glorious  task  of 
crushing  the  last  remains  of  the  Albigensian  heresy  in  Langue- 
doc.  After  his  submission  in  the  Lalcran  council.  Kavniond 
returned  to  Toulouse.  IBs  intentions  were  doubtless  honest, 
but  no  party-leader  is  a  free-agent.  The  return  of  the  old 
count  awaked  the  hopes  of  the  Albigenses,  a  formidable  reae* 
tion  took  place,  in  Languedoc,  against  Simon  of  Montfort,  who 
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died  a  hero's  death  at  the  siege  of  Tonlouse  (a.  d.  1218). 
HoDoritis  took  energetic  measures,  in  concert  with  Philip  Au- 

^stus,  to  crush  a  heresy  which  had  been,  for  half  a  century, 
shedding  torrents  of  Christian  blood.  "  The  secular  power," 
wrote  the  Pope  to  Philip^  "  is  to  punish  rebels  by  the  sword, 
when  spiritaal  weapons  prove  ineffectual.  It  is  due  to  your 
glory  and  to  your  name  as  Christian  prince,  to  deliver  your  realm 
from  these  obstinate  enemies  of  the  faith.  We  rely  upon  your 
piety  to  achieve  this  great  work."  A  prompt  and  willing  agree- 
ment was  then  entered  into  by  Philip  and  Ilonorius,  that 
the  war  against  the  Albigenses  should  bo  carried  on  with  re- 
newed vigor,  and  that  Prince  Louis  should  direct  the  operations 
in  person.  St.  Dominic  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeking 
the  heretics  and  pointing  out  to  the  secular  power  those  who 
obstinately  persisted  in  their  wanderings. 

5.  This  was  giving  a  form  to  the  doctrines  put  forth  by 
Lucius  IIL ;  it  was  the  institution  of  a  tribunal  of  Inquisition. 
A  somewhat  similar  mission  had  already  been  given  by  In- 
nocent III.  to  his  legate,  Peter  of  Gastelnau.  It  may  not  be 
amiss,  here,  to  call  attention  to  two  important  tacts:  1.  The 
Chiircli,  wielding  a  purely  spiritual  power,  did  not  herself  pun- 
ish heretics.  St.  Dominic  was  enjoined  to  meet  them  with  the 
arms  of  persuasion.  Faith  combated  against  error;  holiness 
struggled  against  heresy ;  the  Church  was  on  just  ground  and 
did  her  duty.  But  the  Albigenses  were  not  only  heretics ;  they 
were  also,  and  especially,  rebels  in  arms  against  social  order; 
they  fought  with  the  weapons  furnished  b}'-  false  teachings; 
the  Church  alone  could  not  adequately  meet  revolters.  llenco, 
when  peaceful  means  had  failed,  the  part  of  civil  justice  began. 
The  Church  at  first  opened  to  them  her  arms,  like  a  tender  and 
devoted  mother ;  if  they  refused  to  hear  her  voice,  they  fell 
under  the  sword  of  their  judges.  In  the  estimation  of  society, 
which  they  had  outraged,  repentance  and  abjuration  were  a 
fiufhcient  title  to  mercy  ^  this  was  an  additional  chance  offered 
to  the  accused  by  the  legislation  of  the  middle-ages,  more  hur 
mane,  in  this  pointy  at  least,  than  our  own.   2.  The  Inquisition 
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was  not  the  work  of  the  Pope  alone*;  Philip  shared  with  hith 

in  its  instil ulion.  This  twofold  character  has  been  overlooked. 
Instead  of  a  military  tribunal,  to  which  Philip  might  have  seut 
revolutionists,  taken* with  arms  in  their  hands,  he  preferred,  in 
a  spirit  of  mercy  and  piety  conformable  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
period^  to  soften  the  rigor  of  the  law  by  the  gentle  inflaencB 
of  evangelical  persuasion.  Thus,  punishment  was  visited  only 
npuu  hardened  criminals.  The  jionalty,  ■^^•llen  pronouii!  ('(l  at  all, 
came  from  a  civil  tribunal,  and  in  the  regular  course  of  ordinary 
jurisprudence ;  even  the  mode  of  punishment  varied  according 
to  the  time  and  conntry,  and  was  the  same  as  for  other  crimes. 
All  the  fnrious  declamation  so  lavishly  hurled  against  the  In- 
qnisition,  must  fall  powerless  before  these  two  facts.  The  In- 
quisition was  so  thoroughly  a  political  institution,  that  wo  shall 
hereafter  lind  it  set  up  in  Spain,  in  spite  of  the  protestations  of 
Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  who  regarded  it  as  an  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  the  Chnrch;  and  its  existence  in  the  republic  of 
Venice  was  an  exclusive  means  of  government,  with  very  little, 
if  any,  rcliirious  character.  The  illustrious  Count  de  Maistre 
has  proved  that,  in  justice,  every  iroverninent  may,  and  ought 
to,  secure  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  by  lawful  measures, 
against  all  disturbers  of  public  order.  In  Spain,  where  the 
Catholic  iaith  had  been  obliged  to  redeem  itself,  by  centuries  of 
warfare  against  the  Moors  and  their  JoAvish  allies,  any  thing  that 
could  touch  tlio  unity  of  that  faith  was  a  danger  to  the  State. 
This  it  was  which  led  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  in  14 Si,  to 
enact  the  severest  penalties  against  all  heretics.  The  value  of 
this  policy  and  the  lawfulness  of  the  monarcVs  acts'  may  be 
questioned ;  but  the  decision  can  in  no  wise  affect  the  Church. 
The  inquisitors  were  asked :  "  Is  it  heresy  to  hold  such  a  doc- 
trine?"  and  the  heretics  were  punished  as  enemies  to  society. 
Dueh  is  the  true  view  of  the  Lnjuisition. 

6.  Philip  Augustus  did  not  witness  the  triumph  of  the  Al- 

*  Tn  the  house  In  which  St.  Dominic  laid  the  fonndntions  of  hh  orcbr,li)  Toulottae.  Umra 
wore  ihTw  or  four  Dominicans  called  the  f  Atbor  InquisiWr*.   The  hoaM  lA  siill  knows 
tbti  oomo  of  Uie  "  HOtol  de  l*Iuqui»iUou." 
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Mgensiaa  Crusade.  He  died  in  1223,  with  the  reputation 
of  «  great  and  giicccssful  monarch.  His  last  bequest  was  m 
frm  of  Qoeen  Ingeibetga^  whom  ho  oallod  Ms  heioved  spmue. 
Ho  was  succeedod  by  Loais  VIIL,  callod  tho  Lion.    With  an 

army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  Louis  laid  siege  to  Avig- 
non, took  the  city,  subJiicMl  the  whole  province  of  Langnedoc, 
and  died  like  a  Christian  hero,  in  the  assault  upon  the  city  of 
Montpensier  (a.  d.  1226).   The  throne  of  France  descended  to  a 
ohfld  of  twelvo  years,  Louis  IX.,  whose  accession  was  hailed 
with  joy  by  the  whole  of  France,  and  whom  the  Church  honors 
with  hiirher  reverence,  as  St.  Louis.    Eaeh  period  of  history 
has  its  living  representative.    St.  i^ouis  is  the  model  man  of 
the  middle-ages  ;  as  legislator,  hero  and  saint.    The  period  in 
which  he  lived  adds  a  now  lustra  to  his  glory  by  tho  very  art- 
less simplicity  of  the  times.   Whether  we  tIow  Louis  on  the 
fisldB  of  Saintos  and  Massoura,  or  in  a  library,  dispensing,  to 
those  who  sought  them,  the  literary  treasures  he  had  drawn 
fioui  the  collected  volumes  ;  whether  in  his  public  audiences, 
when  deciding  disputes  at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  or  under  the 
oak  at  Vincennes,  without  court  or  guards,  or  when  chosen 
SB  umpire  between  contending  princes,  or  dying  near  the  ruins 
of  Carthage ;  we  are  at  a  loss  to  tell  what  we  should  most  ad- 
mire in  him,  the  knight,  the  scholar,  the  patriarch,  the  king,  or 
the  Christiiin.    His  gentle  manners,  an  unalterable  serenit}^  of 
seal,  a  great  love  of  justice,  a  singular  care  to  prevent  all 
troubles,  or  at  least  to  stifle  them  at  their  birth,  but,  above  all, 
hk  most  tender  piety,  won  all  hearts.    Magnificent,  when  his 
station  required  it,  he  knew  how  to  blend  the  duties  of  great- 
ness with  his  taste  for  personal  simplicity.    When  he  had  de- 
voted the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  affairs  of  state,  he  delight- 
ed to  relax  his  mind  in  the  society  of  the  learned.  Vincent 
of  Beauvais  was  his  librarian  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  his  fre- 
quent guest.   While  ponring  forth  his  soul  in  prayer,  before 
the  altar,  he  looked  like  au  angel  prosli  ale  be  lore  the  throne 
of  tho  Most  High.    "  ^Icn  are  strange  beings,"  he  ubed  to  say. 
^  They  loudly  complain  that  I  give  too  much  time  to  prayer ; 
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though  not  a  word  of  rcpro.ach  would  be  heard  did  T  waste  tho 
snme  hours  in  gambling  or  hawking."  How  would  the  present 
age  receive  the  universal  witness  of  contemporary  writers,  on  bis 
auBterities  ?  What  a  contrast  between  tbe  manners  of  our  own 
day  and  those  of  a  young  king,  corered  with  a  hair-shirt,  giy* 
ing  up  his  body  to  every  penitential  practice,  vieiting  hospitals, 
ministering  in  person  to  the  poor  and  the  sick  with  a  self-devo- 
tion which  religion  alone  could  inspire.  Louis,  controlled  by 
the  ever-present  thought  of  eternity,  was  always  the  worthy 
son  of  Queen  Bhinchey  who  used  to  say  to  him  when  a  child : 
*^  My  son,  God  knows  how  dear  you  are  to  me.  Yet  I  would 
rather  see  you  dead  at  my  feet,  than  guilty  of  one  mortal  sin." 
The  young  king's  minority  was  a  stormy  one,  but  Queen 
Blanche,  in  whose  hands  the  regency  resided,  was  able  to  ward 
off  threatened  dangers,  to  recall  rebellious  subjects,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  kingdom  for  a  reign  which  will  be  the  endless  glory 
of  France,  of  Christian  Europe  and  of  all  humanity. 

7.  In  the  year  1228,  Uaymond  VII.,  who  had  succeeded  his 
father  as  Count  of  Toulouse,  solemnly  abjured  the  Albigcnsian 
heresy  and  promised  to  acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  Louis  IX. 
Barefooted  and  stripped  of  every  mark  of  dignity,  the  count 
presented  himself  before  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  the  Pope*s 
legate,  and,  prostrate  at  his  feet,  received  solemn  absolution 
from  the  censures  he  had  incurred.  The  Albigensian  war  was 
ended.  Its  issue  was  for  France  a  step  forward  in  the  path  of 
glory.  A  salutary  union  was  then  established  between  the 
Southern  and  the  Northern  provinces,  until  then  divided  by 
difference  of  language  and  nmnners ;  it  extinguished  a  hitherto 
ever-rekindling  flame  of  discord  and  war. 

8.  Honorius  did  not  witness  the  happy  issue  of  these 
events.  He  died  in  the  year  1227,  at  the  moment  when 
the  Emperor  of  (Germany,  Frederick  II.,  was  renewing  the  con- 
test of  the  house  of  Hohenstauffen  against  the  Church.  Hie 
Pontificate  may  be  considered,  in  some  sort,  the  complement  of 
th;it  of  Innocent  111.  The  thirteenth  century,  so  fruitful  of 
giorious  and  holy  deeds,  presents,  under  these  two  Pontiils,  a 
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rieh  harvest  of  heroes  and  saints.  We  must  lament  our  ina- 
bility to  do  more  here,  tiiun  merely  to  quote  their  names,  with- 
out the  details  we  would  wish  to  give.  St.  Ferdinand,  king 
of  Castile,  and  the  celebrated  Kodrigo  of  XimeneSi  his  chan- 
odlor ;  Blessed  Egidins^  Bernard  of  QuintaTalle,  and  Peter  of 
CSatana,  disciples  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi ;  Sts.  Oeslas  and  Hy- 
acinth ;  Blessed  Jordan  of  Saxony;  St.  Auihony  of  Padua 
and  St.  Raymond  ui'  Peunaiurt,  disciples  of  St.  Dominic;  St. 
Edmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  St.  Verdiana  of  Flor- 
enosi  St.  Zita  of  Lacca  and  Blessed  Margaret  of  Loavain,  all 
tliree  of  whom  sanctified  themselyes  in  the  discharge  of  menial 
duties ;  St.  Conrad  of  Bavaria,  and  St.  Hedwige,  duchess  of 
Poland,  formed  a  wreath  of  holiness  and  virtue  to  adorn  the 
Church  in  their  day.  St.  John  of  Matha  and  St.  Felix  of 
Yalois  founded  the  Order  of  the  Trinity  for  the  redemption  of 
Christian  captives  in  the  East ;  St  Peter  Nolasco,  in  the  same 
view,  established  the  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercj :  these  pious 
and  noble  institutions,  sprung  from  the  fire  of  Christian  charity, 
sent  forth  their  members  in  the  train  of  the  Crusades  to  dry 
the  tears  of  the  exiles,  whom  they  restored  to  their  homes  and 
freedom. 

§2.  Pontificate  of  Gregory  IX.  (March  18,  a.  d,  1227 — 

August  21, 1241) 

9.  Cardinal  Ugolini,  of  the  illustrious  hon^^o  of  Conti,  was 
uver  eighty  years  old  when  elected  to  succeed  Honorius  (March  , 
1^  A.  n.  1227).  Bnt  the  spirit  of  Innocent  III.  glowed  in 
his  aged  breast.  Zeal  and  energy,  consummate  prudence,  quick 
discernment,  universal  knowledge,  shrewd  and  skiiiid  manage- 
ment, wimiing  eloquence,  firmness  of  character,  lofty  senti- 
ments— every  quality,  in  fine,  that  helps  to  make  a  great  man, 
nhone  forth  in  the  new  Pontiff;  and  God  gave  him  time  to  use 
them  well  for  the  glory  of  the  Church  and  the  honor  of  the 
Holy  See,  lie  was  fated  to  meet  an  adversary  no  less  forniid-  . 
able  than  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  Henry  II.    The  ambition 
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of  the  princes  of  Koheastauirea,  th«ir  projects  for  achieving 
greatness,  their  dream  of  universal  mooarohjy  ^er»  eml>odied 
in  Frederick  II.,  the  ungrateful  ward  of  the  Church,  who  after- 
ward became  its  bitterest  enemy.  At  onee  emperor  of  Ger- 
many and  king  of  Sicily,  Frederick  dispLiyed  u  strange  medley 
of  the  most  opposite  qualities  and  vices.  He  equalled  his  pre- 
decessors in  valor  and  outstripped  them  in  learning.  He 
cultivated  Provencal  poetry,  and  his  verses  are  not  devoid  of 
feeling,  fire  and  harmony.  His  natural  dignity  of  manner  was 
tempered  by  a  mild  anfl  affable  address.  The  able  masters 
provided  by  Innocent  hiid  left  him  in  ignonmce  of  none  of 
the  attainments  of  his  period.  But  to  these  gifts  of  a  superior 
mind,  he  joined  a  boundless  ambition,  a  cruelty  truly  barbarona, 
and  Buoh  a  degree  of  infidelity  that,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
he  openly  professed  his  admiration  for  Mahometanism.  In 
constraining  John  of  Brienne,  his  fathtir-in-law,  to  yield  to  hiui 
the  title  of  King  of  Jerusalem,  he  had  no  thonirht  of  rescuing 
Palestine  or  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Redeemer  from  the  Mussul- 
man yoke.  He  merely  sought  the  right  to  extend  to  the  East 
the  suzerainty  he  hoped  to  aoquire  in  the  West.  To  effect 
this  purpose,  he  stopped  at  no  sacrifice,  not  even  of  his  word, 
his  oaths,  the  rialits  of  others,  the  interests  of  the  Church  and 
even  his  honor  as  a  Christian.  The  Topes,  the  natural  deiend- 
ers  of  the  interests  and  rights  of  all,  steadily  opposed  his 
'grasping  policy  and  became  involved  in  a  new  series  of  bloody 
struggles  with  the  empire.  But  for  the  influence  of  the  Papacy, 
it  is  most  likely  that  Europe  and  the  whole  Christian  world 
^vonUl  have  been  brought  under  the  German  yoke.  Tn  the 
time  of  Honorius  III.;  Frederick  had  already,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Sicily,  encroached  upon  the  esttvblished  rights  of  the  Holy 
See,  in  the  case  of  episcopal  elections.  His  chancellor,  Peter 
des  Yignes,  drew  up  a  code  of  laws,  separating  the  two  powers, 
temporal  and  spiritujil,  llias  doing  away  with  the  primiiivu 
constitution  of  the  new  empire  of  the  West  antl  of  Christian 
society.  The  two  parties,  so  celebrated  in  history,  the  Giiclpha 
and  Ohibellines,  were  taking  a  defined  shape  and  stand  in  Ital} . 
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The  Guelphs  held  to  the  independeace  of  Italy  and  the  Pontificsvi 
into ;  thej  were  represented  bjr  the  Lombard  League,  of  which 
Hiha  was  the  centre,  and  which  was  pledged  to  oppose  the 
German  policy  of  invasion.  The  GhibelUnes  formed  under  the 
imperial  standard.  Frederick  gave  to  tiio  contest  a  character 
of  almost  savage  animosity  and  liatred.  He  was  excommuui- 
Gated  bj  GregCHj  IX.,  in  the  first  year  of  that  Pope's  Pontifi- 
cate (1227). 

10.  The  sentence  re(iiured  to  be  enforced  by  arms  against 
a  princ-e  who  see  lied  at  the  thunders  of  the  Church.    The  Pope 
pave  the  command  of  the  Lombard  League,  with  the  title  of 
Defender  of  the  Holy  See,  to  John  of  Brieone,  the  emperor's 
fatfaeir*in-law.   Frederick,  on  the  ether  hand,  invited  tiie  Sarar 
cens  into  Italy,  joined  them  lo  las  uvvii  iroops  under  the  com- 
mihl  of  iiaynaldi,  duke  of  Spoleto,  who  invaded  the  PouLifical 
territory.     The  excommunicated  emperor  himself,  a  reb^ 
agaioBt  the  Church,  the  better  to  brave  the  Pope,  whom  he 
deemed  an  enemy,  set  out  for  Palestine.    One  hundred  thoneand 
warriors  awaited  him  at  Messina,  and  sailed  with  him  on  the 
expedition,  improperly  styled  the  sixth  Crusade,  as  it  had 
really  no  religious  object,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  prince  who 
commanded  it   On  huiding  at  the  port  of  Acre,  they  found 
two  Franciscans,  sent  by  Gregory  IX.  to  warn  the  Patriarch  of 
Jernsalem,  the  Knights  of  the  Temple,  of  the  Hospital  and  of 
tlie  Teutonic  order,  n gainst  holding  any  intercourse  with  the 
excommunicated  emperor.    The  sentence  was  solemnly  promul- 
::atAd  and  punctually  obeyed.   Frederick,  who  sought  in  the 
£a8t  only  the  |»restige  of  a  distant  expjsdition,  now  U&rown  ' 
upon  bis  own  resources,  had  reeoarae  to  an  infamous  apostasy 
i^r  the  success  he  could  not  win  by  arms.    "  I  am  your 
wothcr,"  he  wrote  to  the  SultaA  Meledin.      The  religion  of 
Mahomet  is,  in  my  estimatbn,  as  respectable  as  that  of  Jesus 
Chitst.  As  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  I  come  to  tske 
posseeeiott  of  my  states,  without  disturbing  you  in  your  own. 
Let  us,  by  our  alliiuice,  save  torrents    of  human  blood." 
^i^jMiL  cottki       in  this  impious  speech,  have  recognized  tlw 
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successor  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon.    He  granted  all  (hat  was 
asked,  and  Frederick  II.  entered  Jerusalem.    The  emperor  had 
promised  the  sultan  not  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  the  city; 
this  condition  filled  the  Christians  with  indignation.    On  the 
day  after  his  arrival,  Frederick,  in  full  royal  regalia,  proceeded 
to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  but  no  bishop  wa^ 
found  to  place  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  an  excommunicated 
prince,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  it  from  the  altar  and  perform 
the  office  for  himself.    The  first  king  of  Jerusalem  was  far 
greater  when  he  refused  to  wear  a  royal  diadem  on  the  spot 
where  his  Redeemer  had  worn  a  crown  of  thorns.  Frederick 
II.  was  the  last  European  prince  who  appeared  in  the  Holy 
City  as  its  sovereign.    Here  he  made  a  sojourn  of  two  days, 
which  enabled  him  to  date  thence  the  letters  by  which  he  in- 
formed the  Pope  and  the  chief  Western  bishops  that  he  had 
restored  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Palestine.     A  more  truthful 
account  from  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  disabused  Europe, 
and  told  that  Palestine  had  recognized  in  Frederick  II.  but 
another  traitor  to  the  Church.     The  so-called  sixth  Crusade 
was  ended.    The  imperial  troops  left  Jerusalem,  and  on  the 
morrow  it  was  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens. 

11.  The  war  still  raged  in  Italy  between  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines.  A  faction,  raised  in  Rome  by  the  imperial  in- 
trigues, had  driven  Gregory  IX.  from  the  Eternal  City.  The 
heroic  Pontiff  repaired  to  Assisi,  where  he  proceeded  to  the 
canonization  of  St.  Francis.  At  his  departure,  he  had  given 
to  John  of  Brienne,  commander  of  the  Pontifical  forces,  instruc- 
•  tions  worthy  of  a  Pope.  "  God,"  said  the  Pontiff,  "  wishes  to 
preserve  the  freedom  of  His  Church,  but  He  does  not  wish  to 
see  its  defenders  thirsting  for  blood  or  tampering  with  the 
liberty  of  their  brethren.  This  thought  should  control  your 
whole  campaign.  Treat  your  prisoners  with  a  generosity  that 
may  recall  the  wanderers  to  the  arms  of  their  father.  Thus 
shall,  we  save  our  own  and  the  Church's  honor."  The  return 
of  Frederick  gave  a  new  and  fiercer  impulse  to  the  struggle. 
His  rage  was  heightened  by  a  thirst  for  personal  revenge 
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against  his  father-in-law,^  John  of  Brienne.  After  a  speedy 
<toQ(ibest  of  all  the  fields  Uiat  Eaynaldi  had  been  forced  to  yield 
to  the  Lombard  Leagae,  he  compelled  John  of  Brienne  to  fly  to 
France,  where  he  was  met  by  the  deputies  charged  to  offer  him 

the  crown  of  Constantinople.    The  Fjntifl"s  cnnse  might  well 
have  been  deemed  desperate ;  but  Gregory  IX.  knew  not  how 
to  quail  before  reverses.    He  renewed  the  exconiniunication 
already  hurled  against  Frederick,  with  the  addition  of  this 
fatal  clause :    As  he  has  brayed  the  thunders  of  the  Church 
and  refused  to  submit  to  tlie  decrees  of  the  Holy  See,  We  de- 
clare all  his  subjects  in  Germany  and  Sicily  IVeed  from  their 
allegiance  to  his  person.    No  one  may  justly  adhere  to  him 
who  bears  arms  against  God  and  tramples  upon  *His  com- 
mands."   The  deposition  of  a  ruler,  by  the  Pope,  was  a  serious 
matter  in  the  thirteenth  century.    Frederick  II.  understood 
its  importance,  and  accordingly  opened  negotiations  with  Greg- 
ory IX.    After  long  discussion,  the  much-desired  peace  was 
at  length  concluded  in  the  month  of  August  (a.  d.  1230).  Two 
ApostoUc  I^tes  performed  the  ceremony  of  absolving  the 
emperor  from  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him.  Frederick 
then  appeared  before  Gregory,  in  person,  at  Anagni,  stripped  of 
all  the  badges  of  imperial  dignity,  and  prostrated  himself  at  the 
Pontiirs  feet    The  Vicar  of  Christ  received  him  with  alTec- 
Uonate  kindness.   The  Roman  Church  opened  the  bowels  of  its 
mercy  to  receive  the  returning  prodigal.    But,  on  the  part  of 
Fredrrick,  this  su])mi.s.sion  was  only  a  i'eint ;  he  returned  to 
Germany,  more  embittered,  more  implacable  than  ever. 

12.  Gregory  availed  himself  of  the  short  interval  of  peace 
to  recall  the  rebellious  Romans  to  their  duty.  His  efforts  were 
SQccessful,  and  he  entered  Rome  amid  the  joyous  acclamations 
of  that  inconstant  and  fickle  people  (a.  d.  In  the  pre- 

ceding year  the  indefatigable  Pontilf  had  published  the  collec- 
tion of  Decretals  which  bears  his  name,  and  of  which  he  had 
iatnisted  the  compilation  to  St.  Raymond  of  Pennafort,  his 
chapbun  and  grand  penitentiary,  and  a  member  of  the  order  of 
Friars  Preachers.    The  Pontifical  Constitutions  are  classified. 
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in  this  ooHection,  nnder  different  titles  end  in  chronokgicsl 
order-^n  improvement  rpon  all  preTioiis  oettpiktions.  Tbe 

Decretals  of  Greji^ory  IX.  begin  with  those  of  Alexander  IIL 
tJiUB  forming  a  conUau&iion  of  Gratian  s  work,  which  was  only 
carried  down  to  that  period.  .  The  watchfal  eye  of  the  Sover- 
eign Pontiff  reached  every  part  of  the  world.   He  opened  eom- 
manicat»0B8  with  the  Emperors  of  Nioe  and  Trebisond,  with  « 
view  to  the  re-iiniou  ol  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  His 
letters  reached  the  northern  bounds  of  Europe,  to  shield  the 
Christians  from  the  oppressions  of  the  Hungarian  and  Sclavo- 
nian  kings.    The  obstinate  heathens  still  straggled,  in  Pros* 
sia,  against  the  light  of  iaith.    Gregory  sent  them  Dominitsa 
missionaries,  who  speedily  opened  a  way  for  the  gospel  and  bent 
tliese  savage  natiuiis,  little  by  little,  to  the  yoke  of  Christ.  The 
Friars  Minors  were  equally  faithful  in  the  spiritual  warfare 
carried  on  by  the  Holy  See.    They  followed  the  footsteps  of 
their  holy  founder,  through  Egypt  and  the  other  Eastern  coaih 
tries  under  the  Mussulman  domination.    Their  usual  late  was 
martyrdom.    But  their  sublime  self-devotion  taught  the  som 
of  the  Prophet  to  know  and  to  respeot  tho  religion  which  ceidd 
inspire  it.   Dissension  now  began  to  tear  the  Order  of  St 
Francis.   Brother  Ellas,  who  had  succeeded  the  hely  founder 
as  Superior-General,  openly  declared  against  the  austerity  of 
the  rule,  which  he  pronounced  excessive.  "  It  is  a  rule,"  said  he, 
^*  better  £tt«d  for  the  ob6erva.nce  of  angels  than  of  men."  The 
innovator  was  denounced  to  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  who  deposed 
and  afterward  eKcommanicated  him  (123G-12S3>.  Brother 
Elias  had  his  partisans  and  his  opponents,  and  his  doctrine 
outlived  him.    This  schism  gave  rise  to  the  division  into  Con- 
ventuals, who  lived  in  large  monasteries,  under  a  mitigated  rule, 
and  Observantins  or  Friars  of  the  B«gular  Observance,  whs 
followed  tiie  original  role.  In  Spain,  under  St.  Ferdinand  HI., 
king  of  Castile,  and  James  I.,  king  <of  Aragon,  the  Oihristiaia 
arms,  nearly  always  successful,  since  the  brilliant  victory  of 
Las  Navas  de  Toksa,  were  now  assuming  a  decided  superior* 
itv*    The  most  important  ciiiee^  Cordova,  Seville,  &c.,  werei||y|| 
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faken  from  the  Moors,  with  the  islands  of  ^Tnjnrra.  Minorcii  and 
Ivifia;  everywhere  the  churches  and  episcopal  sees  were  ris- 
ing again.  France,  freed  at  last  ih>m  the  long  stmggle  with 
'  the  AlbigenseSy  and  from  the  stonns  which  threatened  the 
minority  of  Louis  IX.,  now  rested  peacefully  trnder  the  sceptre 
of  the  royal  saint,  who  used  his  |>ov.  (  r  oiily  to  cstabliph  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Stringent  laws  were  enacted  against  bias* 
phemers.  ^'Oladly/'  said  the  pions  mockaroh  on  their  puhlicfr- 
tion,  ''would  I  undergo  all  the  puns  they  decree,  could  I,  . 
by  that  means,  prevent  the  scandals  and  repair  the  -outrages 
offered  to  the  Divine  Majesty !"  France  was  now  receiv- 
ing with  reverent  and  holy  ontliusiasm  the  priceless  relics 
sent  to  St.  Looia  by  Baldwin  II.  of  Gourtenay,  who  had 
lately  succeeded  John  of  Brienne  on  the  throne  of  Oonstanti* 
nople.  The  crown  of  thorns  which  the  Redeemer  wore  upon 
the  cross,  hud  long  been  preserved  in  the  chapel  of  the  Eastern 
emperors.  Two  noble  Bentiments  led  Baldwin  to  part  with 
this  inestimable  treasure  in  favor  of  St.  Louis— the  love  of  his 
native  land,  and  the  ioo<weIl-grounded  fear  that  the  sacred 
rdics  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  schkmatieal  Greeks,  who 
were  daily  drawing  their  lines  closer  round  Constantinople. 

We  are  unavoidably  reduced,'*  wrote  the  Latin  king,    to  the 
cmel  necessity  of  seeing  this  sacred  memorial  pass  into  the 

I hands  of  strangers.  Allow  me,  then,  to  intrust  it  to  your  care, 
my  kinsman,  my  suzerain  and  benefactor ;  and  let  France,  my 
beloved  country,  become  its  repository."    St.  Louis,  accom- 

Ipauied  by  his  brother,  the  Count  of  Artois,  came  forward  as 
£ir  as  Sens  to  receive  the  holy  crown.  The  respectful  devo- 
tion of  the  kii^  raised  near  the  royal  palace  the  splendid 
'■  edifice  of  the  Holy  Chapel,  that  elegant  masterpiece  of  the 
I  Gothic  art  of  the  thirteenth  century,  to  receive  under  its  grace- 

1f:il  arches  and  fretted  vaults  the  sacred  memorial  of  a  Be* 
deemer's  love  (1239), 
13.  Frederick  IL  had  agtdn  risen  up  in  arms  against  the 
Holy  See,    His  first  wife,  Yolande,  daughter  of  John  of  Bri* 
(iimu.  died  in  1233 ;  he  then  sought  the  hand  of  St.  Agnes^ 
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daugbter  of  Primislas,  king  of  Bohemia.    The  young  and  piooa 

princess  preferred  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ  to  all  the  world's 
greatness.  Turning  to  the  Pope,  she  begged  him  to  protect 
her,  and  not  to  allow  an  alliaace  which  she  thought  coatrary  to 
the  views  of  God  in  her  regard.  Gregory  heard  her  petition^ 
and  by  his  Apostolic  anthorlty  forbade  Frederick  to  proceed 
further  in  his  suit.  The  emperor  at  first  showed  great  irrita- 
tion, but  yiehled  in  the  end.  "  Had  she  rejected  me,*'  said  he, 
"  for  any  mortal  man,  I  should  have  revenged  myself  by  aruit* ; 
but  I  cannot  hlame  her  for  preferring  a  heavenly  Spouse." 
This  contradiction  left  in  his  heart  a  germ  of  hatred  and  ven> 
geance,  which  was  more  deeply  embittered  by  the  complaints 
of  Gregory,  who  reproached  him  for  his  relations  with  the  Sara-* 
cens  in  Sicily.  In  12.38,  his  army,  like  a  raging  torrent,  pour^ 
cd  into  Lombardy.  Ezzelino  de  Itoniiiuo,  the  emperor's  son- 
in-law,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  GhibeUine  faction, 
deluged  Italy  with  bloody  and  won  the  deserved  epithet  of 
Ferocious,  applied  by  general  execration.  The  imperial  forces 
seized  Sardinia,  :i  fief  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  there  erected  a 
throne  for  Eniuis,  a  natural  son  cJf  Frederick  II.  Gregory  IX. 
was  drawing  near  to  the  venerable  age  of  a  hundred  years. 
If  the  emperor  imagined  that  weight  of  days  had  impaired  the 
Pope's  energy,  he  was  sadly  at  fault.  The  aged  Pontiff  as- 
sembled the  cardinals,  the  clergy,  and  Roman  people,  in  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Peter.  In  their  presence  ho  cxroumuiiiitated 
the  perjurer,  and  declared  all  his  subjects  in  Germany  and 
Italy  freed  from  their  allegiance.  While  the  Pontifical  letters 
bore  these  tidings  to  all  the  Christian  princes  in  £urope,  the 
Pope  sent  a  legate  to  France  to  offer  the  imperial  crown  to 
Robert,  count  of  Artois,  and  brother  of  Lonis  IX.  The  holy 
king,  in  his  brother's  name,  refused  the  dignity  which  might 
trouble  the  peace  of  his  states.  But  Frederick  resented  the 
Pontiff's  energetic  action  by  acts  of  unprecedented  violence. 
He  ordered  the  immediate  expulsion  from  his  territory  of  all 
the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  religious,  whose  devotion  to  the 
Holy  See  he  well  knew.    The  imperial  chancellor,  Peter  dcs 
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VigneSi  published  in  his  master's  name  an  imperial  constito- 
tion,  which  condemned  to  the  fUmes  any  person,  of  whateyer 
condition,  age,  or  sex,  who  should  obey  the  sentence  of  inter- 
dict ftrouounced  by  llic  Pope,  Any  one  found  to  be  tho  bciirer 
of  Pontifical  letters,  of  whatever  tenor,  should  be  immediately 
hanged.  Frederick  had,  in  the  mean  time,  entered  Sicily,  in- 
creased his  own  force  by  the  alliance  of  the  Saracens  of  that  island, 
and  was  now  at  their  head,  ravaging  Beneventum  and  the  other 
provinces  of  the  Papal  domination.  His  ambassadors  visited 
every  European  court,  with  the  mission  of  protesting  against 
the  conduct  of  Gregory,  whom  the  emperor  called  Antichrist, 
and  of  appealing  for  redress  to  a  general  conncil.  With  a  view 
to  deprive  the  faithless  prince  of  this  last  pretext,  and  to  clear 
himself  before  the  world  of  the  charge  of  violence  brought 
against  him,  the  Pope  himself  convoked  a  council,  to  be  lield  in 
the  Basilica  of  St.  John  Xiateran,  in  the  year  1241.  All  the 
French  bishops,  with  zealous  eagerness  to  uphold  against  a 
t}Tant  the  independence  of  the  Roman  Church,  answered  the 
Pontill's  call.  They  came  to  Genoa,  where  ships,  fuinished 
by  the  republic,  were  ^Yaiting  to  take  them  by  sea  to  Home. 
But  Frederick  was  deeply  concerned  in  thwarting  a  measure 
which  must  have  fully  laid  open  his  treachery  and  bad  faith. 
The  Genoese  fleet  was  surprised  by  a  Sicilian  squadron ;  the 
French  bishops  were  seized,  sent  to  the  emperor,  and  thrown 
into  prisou.  A  cry  of  indignation  arose  throughout  all  Europe 
at  the  news  of  this  outrage,  St.  Louis  wrote  to  the  tyrant : 
We  demand  the  immediate  release  of  all  the  captive  bishops. 
Think  well  upon  the  step  you  are  taking.  The  kingdom  of 
France  is  not  so  I'allcn  as  to  bear  without  return  the  galllriL^ 
of  your  spurs."  The  holy  king  who  thus  addressed  the  em- 
peror had  signalized  his  energy  at  Taillebourg  and  Saintes, 
against  the  English.  Frederick  deemed  it  prudent  to  comply, 
and,  after  two  years  of  captivity,  the  bishops  were  released. 
Gregory  IX.  did  not  witness  this  event ;  he  iiad  died  of  a  bro- 
ken heart,  on  learning  the  infamous  conduct  of  Frederick  II. 
(April  20«  A.  D.  1241). 
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§  III.  PoNTiFKUTB  OP  GBtESTO  lY.  (Octobeiy  JL  D»  1241— No- 
vember, 1241). 

14.  The  Church  was  left  in  a  lamentable  condition.  The 
cardinals  were  scattered  in  all  directions ;  two  of  them  were 
prisoners  in  the  bands  of  Frederick.  The  emperor  seemed 
trinmpliant  everywhere ;  and  yet^  two  days  before  bis  death, 
the  heroic  Gregory  thus  spoke  in  a  letter  addressed  to  all  the 
faithful:  "Be  not  overcouic  by  present  vicissitudes;  be  nei- 
ther weak  in  adversity  uor  proud  in  success.  Put  your  trust 
in  God,  and  await  Ills  good  time.  The  bark  of  Peter  is  often 
driven  before  the  storm,  and  dashed  upon  dangerous  shoals ; 
but  it  soon  rises  again  above  the  raging  billows,  and  rides  in 
triumph  on  its  heavenward  course."  buch  faith  cannot  be  vain. 
In  spite  of  the  obstacles  to  the  election  of  a  vSoveroign  Pontiff, 
Cardinal  Geoffrey  Castiglione  wa-  luised  to  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter,  under  the  name  of  Ceiestin  XV.  But  the  new  Pope  was 
never  crowned ;  he  died  sixteen  days  after  his  election. 


§  IV.  FojxrmoATE  or  Innocent  IV.  (June  24,  a.  d.  1243 — De- 
cember 7y  1254). 

15.  The  vacancy  of  the  Holy  See  did  not  check  the  impious 

warfare  of  Frederick  II.  During  the  whole  course  of  Greg- 
ory's Pontificate,  the  emjieror  repeatedly  called  heaven  and 
earth  to  witness  that  the  Pope  alone  was  the  cause  of  atxife 
between  the  Papacy  and  the  empire— that  the  Pope  alone  vas 
opposed  te  peace.  Gregory  IX.  and  his  sucoeasor  had  both 
passed  away,  and  still  the  hostile  attitude  of  Frederick  was 
unchanged.  A  Sicilian  force  surrounded  Itoine  by  sea  and 
land,  thus  closing  its  entrance  to  the  cardinals.  For  nearly  two 
yearsy  Frederick  disregarded  the  repeated  protests  of  all  Chris- 
tendom. At  length,  in  the  month  of  Jane,  a.  d,  1243,  he  al* 
lowed  the  cardinals  to  meet  for  an  electiout  which  resulted  in 
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the  |jromoiioii  of  Cardinal  SinibfiMo  Ficsclii,  under  the  name 
of  Inaocent  IV.  The  new  Pope  had  contracted  a  close  acquaintr 
ance  and  iotimaoy  with  the  emperor^  as  legate  to  the  German 
courts  under  Gregory  IX,  The  election  should  have  pleased 
Frederick;  yet  his  expression  was  of  anxiety.  "The  Pope 
;ind  the  cardinal, "  said  he,  "  are  two  very  different  men.  I 
much  fear  that,  instead  of  a  friendly  cardinal,  we  may  find 
a  hostile  Pope.  No  Pope  can  be  a  Ghibelline."  His  fears  were 
justified  by  the  event,  whioh,  however,  oan  be  attributed  to 
nothing  else  than  his  own  obstinacy  and  violence.  Tlve  first 
relations  of  the  two  powers  gave  hopes  of  peace;  Frederick 
sent  an  embassy  to  Home  to  negotiate  a  reconciliation.  On  the 
Slat  of  March,  1244,  the  imperial  deputies  solemnly  pledged 
their  master's  word  that  he  was  ready  to  make  satisfaction  to 
the  Church  for  all  the  wrongs  he  had  done  ;  to  return  all  the 
usurped  lands  and  domains;  to  free  all  tlie  cajjlive  bi.sliu|».s, 
and  guard  the  freedom  of  episcopal  elections.  Innocent  IV. 
trusted  the  profession  of  sincere  repentance ;  but  he  was  soon 
undeceived.  Frederick  returned  to  his  natural  perfidy,  and 
protested  that  he  could  not  stand  to  the  pledge  given  by  his 
ambassadors.  "  It  was/'  he  .said,  "too  prejudicial  to  bin  inter- 
ests.'' Hoping  to  win  over  the  emperor  to  better  sentiments 
by  a  personal  interview,  Innocent  went  forward  to  meet  him  at 
Citta  di  Castello.  Frederick  meditated  the  seizure  of  the  Pon- 
tifTs  person,  and  had,  in  fact,  given  the  necessary  orders  for 
his  arrest  ;  but  Innocent,  receiving  timely  warning  of  the  in- 
famous treachery,  started  alone  at  midnight,  and  dismounted 
only  when  he  had  reached  Oivita-Vecchia,  whence  he  sailed  to 
Genoa,  and  soon  after  landed  upon  the  shore  of  France,  the 
wonted  refuge  of  the  persecuted  Popes,  and  fixed  his  residence 
at  Lyons  (1244). 

16.  The  first  care  of  tho  exiled  PontilT  was  to  summon  all  the 
I     bishops  of  the  Catholic  world  to  a  council — ^the  thirteenth  ecn- 
menieal  and  first T>f  Lyons  (a.  d.  1245).  One  hundred  and  fort> 
bishops  were  present  with  the  Latin  Patriarchs  of  the  East. 
I     Saldwia  IL,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ilaymond  VII.,  count 
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of  Toulouse,  and  deputies  from  eveiy  Christlaa  prince.  The 
emperor  was  summoned  to  answer  for  his  conduct  toward 
the  Roman  Church ;  but  he  did  not  appear  in  person.  A 

deputation,  headed  by  the  imperial  couu^^oilur,  Tiiuddeus  of 
Suessia,  a  rnaii  of  eminent  tact  and  eloquence,  was  charged  to 
offer  the  emperor's  defence.  The  imperial  attorney,  who  figur- 
ed, in  the  acts  of  the  council^  as  knighi^  doctor  m  the  stuify  ^ 
law,  played  his  part  with  a  duplicity  which  his  master  would 
not  have  disavowed.  ^'  Frederick  It.,"  said  he,  is  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  the  PontifT's  motive  for  ([uitting  Italy  as  a  fugitive. 
What  danger  could  threaten  him  in  the  imperial  camp,  in  the 
midst  of  faitliful  troops  who  would  have  defended  him  with 
their  lives  %  My  master  requires  hut  a  word  to  bring  him  to 
the  Pontiff's  feet,  to  offer  the  service  of  his  sword  and  his  per- 
son. His  only  aim  is  to  establish  a  lasting  peace  at  home, 
which  may  en;il)le  him  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  Easicni 
schismatics,  against  the  Mussulmans  ia  Palestine  and  the  Tar- 
tars in  Northern  £ttrope>  and  prove  to  the  world  that  the 
Priesthood  and  the  Empire,  when  closely  united,  are  invincible.*' 
tnnocent  interrupted  this  magnificent  flow  of  specious  profes- 
sions :  "  All  these  fair  promises,"  said  he,  "  were  made  a  year 
ago,  and  already  have  they  been  violated."  The  iiistructioiis 
of  the  imperial  ambassador  allowed  full  scope  i'or  all  the  ora- 
torical exaggerations  he  might  think  favorable  to  the  success  of 
his  pkn ;  but  he  was  strictly  forbidden  to  accept  any  of  the 
grounds  of  reconciliation  discussed  during  the  precedini:  year, 
in  the  Italian  conferences.  Frederick's  object  was  to  gain  iiiuo 
and  to  turn  the  current  of  popular  opinion ;  he  had  no  serious 
thoughts  of  peace.  Still,  the  Fathers  of  the  council,  anxious 
to  make  a  final  effort,  granted  him  a  respite  of  fifteen  days  in 
which  to  make  good  his  means  of  justification  or  to  propose  ac- 
ceptable conditions.  Thaddeus  of  Suessia  also  wrote,  urL'ing 
him  to  avert,  by  his  submission,  the  sentence  which  must  other- 
wise inevitably  be  pronounced.  Frederick  -was  unyielding. 
The  hour  of  justice  had  come.  Innocent  lY.  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  the  council,  holding  in  his  hand  a  lighted  taper.  Every 
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bLshop  also  hclil  a  similar  taper  in  his  own.   This  was  the  usual 
ceremonial  of  .-solemn  exconinuaiications.    Tliiiddou.^,  per.iisling 
to  the  end  in  his  desperate  part  of  imperial  advocate,  (;alled  out 
ftload :    In  the  name  of  my  master,  Frederick  11.,  I  appeal  from 
the  sentence  yon  are  about  to  pronounce,  to  the  next  Pope  and  to 
a  more  general  council  !**  His  protest  was  unheeded.  Amid  the 
deep  and  impressive  silence  of  the  august  assembly,  the  Pope 
read  the  decree  of  excommunication  launched  against  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany:  **  After  mature  deIiber:ition  with  the  car- 
dinals and  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Council,  We  declare  Frederick 
II.  rejected  from  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church.   We  absolve 
forever  from  their  oath  all  who  have  sworn  allegiance  •  to  him ; 
by  the  A[jo>tolical  authority,  we  forbid  any  one  henceforth  to 
obey  him  as  emperor  of  Germany  or  king  of  Sicily  ;  and  who- 
ever, hereafter,  affords  him  help  nnl  couusel,.  shall,  by  the  very 
fact,  incur  excommunication.   The  electors  are  bound  to  name, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  a  successor  to  the  empire.  As 
for  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  we  shall  provide  for  it.  with  the  ad- 
vice of  onr  brethren,  the  canlinals."     At  the  euneliiding  words 
of  the  sentence,  the  Pope  and  ail  the  prelates  threw  down  and 
extinguished  their  tapers.    An  indescribable  emotion  seized 
upon  the  vast  throng  that  crowded  the  cathedral ;  Thaddeus  of 
Suessla,  overcome  by  awe  and  terror,  cried  aloud  :  "  The  blow 
is  struck;  this  is  truly  the  day  of  wrath!"    Some  modern 
writers  claim  to  distiiiL^uish  in  the  decree  two  difl'erent  sen- 
tences :  one  of  excommunication,  the  other,  of  deposition.  They 
claim,  moreover,  that  the  sentence  of  deposition  w<is  pronounced 
in  the  presence,  but  without  the  concurrence,  of  the  council. 
But  it  is  evident,  from  the  very  formula,  that  there  was  no 
such  distinction  in  the  minds  of  the  Fathers,  ami  that  Uiey  ap- 
proved of  the  whole  decree.    Besides,  their  very  silence  wouhl 
have  been  a  tacit  consent,  inasmuch  as  the  Pope  states  that  he 
had  taken  counsel  with  them.    Contemporary  writers  all  look 
npon  it  in  this  light,  and  state  that  the  sentence  was  pronounced 
with  the  approbation  of  the  council.    Frederick  received  the 
news  of  his  sentence  at  Turin.    In  a  transport  of  rage,  ho 
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exclaimed :    This  Pope,  then,  haa  deposed  me  in  his  conaet^ 

>md  uiken  away  my  cruwn  I  Bring  me  my  caskets  ;  let  mo  see 
if  my  crowns  are  lost !"  Then  placing  one  of  them  upon  his 
head  :  "  No!"  bo  cried,  with  eyes  flashing  fury,  "  neither  Pope 
nor  conncil  can  deprive  me  of  these  without  bloodshed.  Shall 
an  insolent  monk  tear  the  imperial  dignity  from  me  who  htiTe 
no  equal  among  princes?"  Once  more  calling  the  Sicilian 
Saruceub  to  his  aid,  ho  ovenaii  Italy  with  fire  and  sword.  But 
the  hand  of  God  was  withdrawn  from  him.  Cliristian  Europe 
looked  upon  him  as  a  scouige.  The  Lombard  League  and  the 
Guelphs,  now  fired  hj  a  spirit  of  dauntlesa  resolution  and 
valor,  taught  him  that  it  is  not  good  for  a  mortal  man  to  fight 
against  Gud."  The  imperial  army  was  shamefully  routed  un- 
der the  walls  of  Parma.  Frederick's  cruelty  seemed  to  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  his  reverses.  lie  ordered  Peter  des 
Vignes,  his  chancellor,  who  had  hitherto  shared  his  most  inti- 
mate confidence,  to  be  deprived  of  sight,  and,  thus  maimed,  to 
be  delivered  to  his  bitterest  enemies,  the  Pisans.  Peter  escaped 
the  torture  th:it  was-  prepared  for  him,  by  djishing  his  head 
against  the  column  to  which  he  was  chained.  King  Henry, 
the  emperor's  eldest  son,  was  poisoned  by  his  father  3  order, 
and  died  in  a  dungeon.  Divine  justice  was  laying  its  hand 
upon  all  the  accomplices  of  the  guilty  monarch.  Thaddeus  of 
Suessia,  alter  losing  both  hands  in  battlcj  was  killed  in  the 
rout  of  his  army.  Entius,  the  son  of  his  guill,  whom  Fred- 
erick wished  to  place  upon  the  throne  of  Sardinia,  died  alter 
a  captivity  of  twenty*flve  years  in  an  iron  cage.  Ezzelino  the 
Ferocious,  who  had  carried  murder  and  desolation  into  Verona, 
Yicenza,  Padaa  and  Brescia,  ended  his  dark  career,  amid  the 
tortures  of  hunger,  in  a  dungeon.  Frederick  himself  was  at 
length  stricken  down,  strangled  to  death,  according  to  some 
historians,  by  another  of  his  natural  sons,  Manfred  or  Mainfroy^ 
upon  whom  he  had  bestowed  the  principality  of  Tarentum 
(1250). I'   As  if  the  arm  of  Divine  vengeance  was  stretched 

•  The  manner  of  Frodorick's  death  is  disputed.  f?ome  wriwre  assert  that  he  died  » 
CAtural  death ;  othersi  that  ho  was  atranglod  bjr  Maufrvd.  Tito  former  declari  tba%  00  bta 
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fgrtb  against  every  generatioii  of  the  aocnrsed  rape,  Conxad, 
the  legitimate  son  of  Frederick,  was  poisoned  at  the  age  of 

twenty-six  years,  by  the  iiifamoud  Manfred,  who  soon  after  fell 
in  battle;  Conadin,  the  last  lawful  scion  of  the  house  of 
Hohenstaufien,  died  on  the  scaffold  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
With  him  fell  the  politically  anti-Christian  empire  of  Ger* 
iQanj,  which  sought  to  enslave  the  Chairch  and  rule  the  world. 
A  more  humane  empire  is  inaugurated  in  the  person  of  Rodolph 
of  Hapsburg,  whose  descendants  still  wear  the  crown. 

17.  The  Council  of  Lyons  had  taken  steps  to  procure 
so^ie  assistance  for  the  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople^  which 
seemed  to  be  at  its  last  gasp,  and  to  arm  a  new  Grosade,  with 
the  twofold  object  of  lescoing  the  Holy  Land  and  of  saving 
Europe  itself  from  a  Tartar  invasion.  The  Tartars  or  Mon- 
gols had  conf|uered  Persia  and  pai't  of  Ciiina,  under  their 
lenowned  king,  Gengis-Khau>  whose  existence,  power  and 
fierceness  cost  the  human  race  five  or  six  millions  of  men>  and 
whose  death  (a.  d.  1237)  left  his  successor  master  of  the  country, 
stretching  from  Tauris  to  Pekin,  over  a  space  of  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  leagues.  His  sons  completed  the  conquest  of 
China,  and  after  plundering  Russia,  Poland  and  Hungary,  ex- 
acted Ixom  them  a  yearly  tribute.  The  West  was  once  more 
threatened  with  a  barbarian  invasion.  These  movements  of  vast 
bodies  of  armed  men  had  oonvnked  the  whole  East  The 
strange  and  savage  hordes  of  Oarizmians  or  Oorasmins,  flying 
before  the  conqucniig  ;ii  rii>  uf  the  Mongols,  rolled  headlong  on 
Palestine  ;  they  took  Jerusalem,  profaned  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  turned  the  land  into  a  vast  desert.  There  was  urgent 
need  of  a  Crusade,  and  Innocent  IV.  proclaimed  it.  from  Lyons. 
At  his  call,  all  the  Christian  nations  of  Northern  Europe  ral- 
lied round  the  standard  of  the  cross  and  marched  forward  to 
meet  the  advancing  Mongols  ;  the  plain  of  WoUstadt,  near 
Lignitz,  witnessed  one  of  those  giant  contests,  which,  in  num- 
bers and  savage  Berceness,  vied  with  the  invasions  of  Attila 

ioQlMied,  he  wm  reoonoded  to  the  Ohoitsh,  and  reoeifed  AbaolatfaMt  Awn  the  Arcfabidwp  of 
Menao.  The  latter  hold  that  be  died  ezeomniaiiicated  and  with  evoiy  mark  of  daeiMir. 
Vou  IH'-M 
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and  Abderahman.  The  Christians  were  defeated  ;  and  the  fate 
of  the  West  was  sealed,  had  not  the  death  f  f  r^ktai,  the  chief 
of  the  harbarians,  recalled  them  to  Asia  (1243  ).  , 

18.  An  event  of  a  personal  nature  powerfnUy  seconded  the 
appeal  of  Innocent  and  determined  the  seventh  Gmsade.  In 
1244,  St.  Louis,  while  at  Pontoisc,  was  hurried  by  a  violent 
illness  to  the  verge  of  the  grave.  The  whole  kingdom  re- 
sounded with  the  prayers  and  vows  of  his  people,  but  still  the 
king  grew  worse,  until  at  length  he  fell  into  a  trance^  which 
the  attendants  took  for  death.  Suddenly,  however,  he  was  seen 
to  rouse  himself  as  if  from  a  deep  sleep,  and  tiie  first  use  be 
made  of  returning  speech  was  to  ask  for  the  cross.  The  queen- 
mother,  the  lords  and  even  the  prelates  of  his  court,  made  every 
effort  to  turn  him  from  the  design,  lie  informed  them  that,  in 
tiie  crisis  which  threatened  to  carry  him  off,  he  had  made  a 
vow  to  God,  in  case  of  his  recovery,  to  fight  the  Infidels  in 
the  Holy  Land.  As  soon  as  his  convalescence  permitted  it, 
he  summoned  Queen  Blanche,  the  Bishop  of  Paris  and  the 
chief  counsellors  of  the  crown,  to  a  deliberation.  "  You  may 
imagine/'  said  Louis,  ''  that  I  was  not  in  full  possession  of  my 
faculties  when  I  made  the  vow  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land.  Here 
is  the  cross,  which  I  now  tear  from  my  shoulder ;  I  return  it 
to  you.'*  'And  with  these  words  he  tore  the  cross  from  bis 
shoulder  and  handed  it  to  the  Bi.^hup  of  Paris,  who  v/a-  ovti- 
joyed  at  thi-  unlooked-for  change  in  the  kmgs  sentiments. 
"Now, '  said  the  monarch,  "  you  will  allow  ihnt  T  am  of  sound 
mind.  Then,  give  me  back  the  cross.  He  Who  knows  all 
things,  be  my  witness  that  I  shall  not  taste  food  until  I  am 
again  invested  with  that  sacred  sign."  "  It  is  the  will  of  God  " 
exclaimed  all  present;  "  we  can  no  longer  oppose  the  project" 
St.  Louis  now  gave  his  whole  attention  to  the  fuliiiment  of  his 
vow.  In  1248  he  came  to  St.  Denis,  to  receive  the  oriflamme 
at  the  hands  of  the  Pope's  legate,  Eudes  de  Gh&teauroui. 
The  hardships  and  perils  of  the  expedition  were  shared  by  his 
royal  consort,  Queen  Margaret,  by  the  Counts  of  Artois  and 
Anjou,  his  brothers,  by  the  legate  himself,  beside  a  great  uum 
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.  bar  of  lords  and  bishops.   He  left  the  regency  in  the  hands  of 
his  mother,  Blanci^e  of  Castile,  whose  wise  and  prudent  admin- 
istration ha4  long  been  a  source  of  prosperity  and  happiness  to 
Fraace.  .On  his  way  through  Lyons,  he  received  the  Pontifical 
blessing  of  Innocent  IV.,  to  whom  he  said,  on  taking  his  leave : 
^  Fianco  has  every  thing  to  fear,  in  my  absence,  from  the  at- 
tempts of  Henry  in.  of  England,  and  Frederick  IT.  of  Ger- 
many.   To  you  I  intrust  its  defence."    Louis  sailed  from 
Aigues-Mortes  to  Cyprus,  the  general  mustering  ground  of  the 
Crusaders,  where  the  campaign  was  planned.    Since  the  period 
of  the  sixth  Crusade  under  Frederick  II.,  in  1229,  Jerusalem, 
after  passing  through  the  hands  of  several  princes  of  the 
Ayoub  dynasty,  and  more  lately  into  those  of  the  Carizmians, 
had  at  length  fallen,  together  with  Damascus,  under  the  sway 
of  Malek-Saleh,  sultan  of  Egypt.    The  question  was  discussed 
whether  it  would  be  more  fitting  to  enter  Palestine  at  once  and 
march  upon  the  Holy  City,  or  attack  the  sultan  in  the  heart 
of  his  kingdom,  to  force  him  to  give  up  Jerusalem.    The  latter 
opinion,  advocated  by  John  of  Bnenne,  in  the  fifth  Crusade, . 
prevailed  also  in  the  council  of  St.  Louis.   They  were  working 
their  own  destruction.   A  march  through  Egypt  must  be  dis- 
astrous, from  the  very  nature  of  the  soil,  at  one  time  flooded 
by  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  at  another,  parched  by  the  burning 
beats  of  summer.    The  Christian  army,  ill-provided,  was  to  un- 
dergo all  the  horrors  of  famine  besides  the  ravages  of  the  plague, 
almost  perennial  on  these  reedy  shores.    On  the  4th  of  June, 
1249,  the  French  fleet  appeared  before  the  mouth  of  the  Nile. 
A  countless  host  of  Saracens  lined  the  shore  with  an  un broken 
iiedge  of  spears  and  scimitars.    In  complete  armor,  with  the 
oriAanune  waving,  before  him,  Louis  leaped  foremost  into  the 
waves,  followed  closely  by  his  knights.  The  Moslems,  under  the 
Bmir  Fakhr-Eddin,  gave  way  before  the  spirited  chai^  of  the 
French,  and  the  well-fortified  city  of  Damietta,  forsaken  by  its 
frightened  garrison,  became  an  easy  prey.    The  overflow  of  the 
Kb  forced  the  Christians  to  remain  within  the  city  waUs,  and 
llhpii  thair  oouise  of  conquest    The  arrival  of  Alphonse, 
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count  of  Poitiers,  the  kings  third  brother,  brought,  with  fresh 
troops,  a  new  cneriry.  In  a  council  of  war,  the  impetuous 
Eobert)  count  of  Artois,  uttered  the  exclamatioa ;  To  kill  ihe 
serpenti  .we  must  cruBh  his  head  1"  The  sentiment  was  ap- 
proved, and  it  was  resolved  to  atta<dc  the  snUan  in  his  capital, 
though  the  movement  would  draw  the  Crusaders  away  from  the 
true  object  of  their  expedition.  They  ascended  the  Nile  and 
found  the  Mussulmans  in  full  force  on  the  opposite  bauk  of  the 
deep  canal  of  Achmoum ;  a  Bedouin's  cnpidity  revealed  an  uq* 
,g;Qarded  ford,  and  the  Saraeen  eamp  was  carried  hy  a  resistless 
chargo.  The  victory  would  have  heen  complete^  had  the  Count 
of  Artois  tempered  his  valor  with  prudence.  With  the  enemy 
in  full  flight  before  him,  the  fiery  s*jldier,  i'orgetting  or  disre- 
gardiog  the  king's  positive  order  not  to  advance,  drew  on  the 
cavalry  with  him,  rushed  headlong  into  Massoura  upon  the 
heels  of  the  ilyiug  Egyptians,  surprised  and  slew  Fakhr-Eddin, 
and  spread  death  and  terror  around  his  path.  But  the  Sar*- 
cens,  recovering  from  their  first  surprise,  and  iliscovcrihg  ihe 
small  number  of  their  pursuers,  rallied  round  the  brave  and 
.able  chief  of  the  Mamelukes,  Bibars-al-Bondokdari,  and  fell 
upon  the  followers  of  the  imprudent  Robert.  The  iohabitaDts 
of  the  town  joined  their  efforts  to  those  of  the  troops ;  eveiy 
thing  conspired  to  the  count's  destruction.  Nearly  all  his  fol- 
loAvers  fell  aruuiid  their  chief,  who,  after  a  desperate  but  v;ua 
display  of  valor  for  several  hours,  borne  down  at  length  by 
numbers,  exhausted  and  covered  with  wounds,  falls  upon  a  heap 
of  Infidels,  slain  by  his  own  hand.  The  Earl  of  SaHsbury,  tbe 
Count  of  Couci,  more  than  six  hundred  Templars  and  Hospita)* 
lors  perished  in  this  disastrous  fray  (1250).  Meanwliilc  St.  Louii 
had  crossed  the  ford  and  was  engaged  by  a  superior  force  of 
the  enemy.  An  irregular  struggle^  hand  to  hand,  raged  duriog 
the  whole  day,  and  left  the  Christians  masters  .of  the  enemy^ 
oamp.  But  the  triumph  cost  them  dear.  The  flower  of  theif 
chivalry  had  fallen  ;  the  army  found  itself  without  provisioDS, 
in  a-  (M)ini^rv  cut  ub  by  a  trreat  river  and  numerous  canals,  aur- 
rounded  by  .swarms  of  enemies,  who  seemed  to  spring  up  igm  . 
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as  fast  as  they  were  destroyed.  Wlien  the  death  of  the  Cuani 
of  Artois  was  commuiucated  to  his  royal  brother,  Louis  repUod, 
while  the  tears  streamed  from  his  eyeis :    God  is  chastising  us ; 

blesseii  he  His  holy  name."  The  Saracens  had  now  cut  olY  all 
communicatioa  between  the  camp  and  Dainietta,  and  the  army 
began  to  suffer  the  pangs  of  hunger.  To  add  to  the  unhealthi- 
ness  of  the  camp,  the  moltitude  of  corpses  washed  up  by  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  produced  a  fatal  pesUIence  in  the  army.  It 
became  necessary  to  retreat,  though  the  exhausted  and  weak- 
ened state  of  the  ai  uiy  made  any  movement  almost  impossible. 
Still  the  watchful  prudence  and  courage  of  St  Louis  would 
perhaps  have  succeeded  in  effecting  his  object,  had  not  his 
fearless  charity  toward  his  plague-stricken  soldiers  prostrated 
his  own  strength  and  energy,  and  soon  reduced  him  to  a  dan- 
gerous state  of  illness.  The  Saracens  seized  the  opportunity 
to  surround  the  Crusaders  with  an  impassable  barrier.  The 
whole  army  was  captured  j  the  king^  the  Counts  of  Poitiers 
and  Anjou,  the  hope  of  Franc6|  the  honor  of  Christendom^  the 
gloty  of  the  West^-all  was  in  the  power  of  the  Unbelievers.  . . 
When  the  tidings  of  the  disaster  reached  Damietta,  Queen 
Mariraret,  who  had  been  left  in  that  city  by  the  kiug,  had  just 
given  birth  to  a  son,  who,  in  consideration,  says  Joinville,  of 
the  sadness  (iristesse)  and  prief  in  which  his  mother  then  was, 
received  the  name  of  Jean-Tristan.  St.  Louis  was  as  great  in 
chains  as  he  had  ever  been  upon  the  throne.  The  Mussulmans 
were  lost  in  admiration  at  his  patience,  calmness  and  unshaken 
firmne5s.  *•  We  considered  you  our  prisoner  and  our  slave," 
said  his  Saracen  captofs ;  "  but,  even  in  your  chains,  you  treat 
us  as  though  we  were  ourselves  your  captives."  The  Sultan 
of  %ypt,  MaIek-«l-Moadhem,  struck  by  the  high  and  saintly 
bearing  of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  offered  his  own  physicians 
to  heal  the  king;  and  a  few  days  after  sent  to  demand  the  sur- 
render of  Damietta,  and,  for  the  king's  ransom,  a  million  be- 
zants of  gold,  which  Joinville  makes  equivalent  to  j&ve  hundred 
thousand  livres  of  Parisian  money.  "  Tell  your  master,"  said 
,  Louis  to  the  sultan's  envoys^  **  that  a  king  of  France  ia  not  to 
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be  purchased  for  inonej.   But  I  will  give  Damietta  for  myself 

and  the  million  bezants  for  my  subjects."  He  was  then  re- 
quired to  give  security  for  the  payment  of  the  ransom,  by  an 
oath  which  seemed  repugnant  to  his  religious  principles,  and  he 
steadily  refused  to  sign  it,  in  spite  of  the  fearful  threats  of  the 
Saracens.  "  Work  your  will  upon  me,"  said  the  dauntless  hero; 
"'my  body  is  yours,  but  my  soul  belongs  to  God."  The  sultan 
accepted  the  sini])Ie  KsigiuUurc  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  clauses  of 
the  treaty  were  about  to  be  executed  when  the  transaction  was 
broken  olT  by  a  tragic  occurrence.  Malek-al-Moadhem  was 
murdered  by  the  Mamelukes  (1250),  and  the  bloody  scene  took 
place  within  view  of  the  Christian  prisoners,  who  expected  to 
be  made  the  next  victims  of  the  insurgents.  One  of  the  assas- 
sins, who  had  torn  out  the  unfortunate  sultan's  heart,  held  it 
up  to  the  king's  face,  asking :  "  What  wilt  thou  give  me  for 
naving  slain  thine  enemy  ?"  Tho  king  turned  away  his  head 
in  silent  horror.  His  majestic  silence  so  excited  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  these  fierce  warriors  that,  as  JoinviUe  relates, 
they  actually  proposed  to  elect  him  sultan.  However,  the 
rebel  emirs  ratified  the  treaty  already  agreed  to  by  the  late 
sultan.  The  king  and  his  barons  were  set  at  liberty.  St. 
Louis  did  not  immediately  return  to  France,  but  visited  Pales- 
tine, where  he  spent  four  years,  notwithstanding  the  urgent 
entreaties  of  Queen  Blanche  that  he  would  return  to  his  king- 
dom. Doomed  to  inaction  by  the  treaty  he  had  lately  signed, 
the  king  contented  himself  with  repairing  the  fortifications  of 
Acre,  Sidon,  Jaffa  and  Csesarea.  He  intervened,  as  mediator, 
between  the  Christian  princes  in  the  Mussulman  States,  asd 
established  friendly  relations  with  the  old  man  of  the  mmadam}^ 
and  the  Khan  of  the  Mongols.  Louis  was  at  length  recalled 
to  France,  by  the  death  of  Queen  Blanche,  and  iuuad  his  kinir- 
dom  in  a  most  peaceful  and  prosperous  condition.  But  one  la- 
oident  had  troubled  his  mother's  regency. 

19.  The  holy  monarch  had  won  his  people's  love  by  his  Ti^ 

•  Tho  character  knowTi  as  the  old  man  of  the  mountain,  was  the  chief  of  a  banQ  oi  aa- 
Muina,  IV  ho  executed  wUh  a  fanatical  obedience  uxj  deed  of  murder  intrustod  to  ihcio. 
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iae  and  his  benefits.    The  tidings  of  his  disaster  cansed  a 

general  demonstraiiuu  in  his  favor.  The  sentiment  was  every- 
where expressed  that  the  national  honor  demanded  his  rescue, 
the  puuishment  of  hi&  eneimes  and  his  triumphal  return  to  his 
Jdngdom.  The  first  movement  was  made  among  the  shepherds ; 
hence  the  name  of  PasUmareamf  given  to  those  who  took  part 
in  this  almost  general  uprising.  But  soon  robbers,  outhtws 
and  vaj^^abonds  of  every  description  crowded  to  their  standard, 
and  their  progress  was  marked  by  ail  mauuer  of  crimes.  Queen 
Blanche  at  first  encouraged  the  Pastoureaux,  in  consideration  of 
their  original  design ;  but  when  informed  of  their  depredations, 
she  Adopted  the  most  stringent  measures  against  them,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  whole  band  of  vagrants  had  disappeared. 

20.  When  St.  Louis  was  re-entering  France,  Innocent  IV.  had 
just  set  out  for  Italy,  now  opened  to  hiui  again  by  the  death 
of  Fredericlc  IL  The  watchful  energy  of  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff was  not  impaired  by  age.  He  excommunicated  the  King 
of  Aragon,  James  I.,  called  the  Conqueror,  who  had,  in  a  fit  of 
rage,  deprived  Buiaiiger,  In.^liup  of  Guune,  ui  his  tongue.  In* 
uocent  thus  wrote  to  the  king  on  that  occasion  :  "Your  cruelty, 
is  inexcusable,  for  Beranger  was  innocent ;  but,  even  granting 
that  he  was  guilty,  it  belonged  not  to  you  to  take  the  punish- 
ment into  your  own  hands.  You  should  have  claimed  redress 
from  the  successor  of  St  Peter,  who  is  his  master  and  judge." 
James  submitted  to  the  penance  imposed  upon  him,  and  received 
absolution.  At  the  same  time,  the  Pope  received  from  the 
bishops  and  nobles  of  Portugal  well-attested  complaints  against 
the  exactions  and  the  tyranny  of  King  »Sancho  II.  Innocent 
excommunicated  that  prince,  placed  the  kingdom  under  inter* 
diet,  and  bestowed  the  regency  upon  Alpbonso,  the  king's 
brother  and  heir  presumptive.  Sancho  withdrew  to  Toledo, 
where  he  died,  abandoned  by  all  his  subjects,  in  inglorious 
exile.  Facts  of  this  nature  clearly  enough  demonstrate  the 
historical  principle,  already  repeatedly  laid  down,  of  the  tem- 
poral power  of  title  Popes  in  tiie  middle^ges.  Further  argu- 
luiiut  were  needless.    Meanwhile  the  Pope  renewed  the  often 
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repeated  attempt  to  effect  a  fiaal  union  of  the  Greek  dnd  Latin 
Ohurches ;  but  his  correspondence  with  Theodofe  Lascaris  was 

as  fruitless  as  ever.    He  new  encouraged  the  establishment  of 
the  Sorbonne,  which  the  doctor  Robert  Soi  bun,  chaplain  to  St. 
Louis,  had  lately  founded  in  Paris,  by  means  of  the  royal 
bounty.    This  institution  was  intended  for  poor  theologioa] 
students,  whose  means  mktk  inadequate  to  meet  the  neoessaiy 
expenses  of  a  university  course.   The  University  of  France 
^Ya$  beginning,  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  its  great  struggle  with  the 
Dominicans  and  Friars  Minors,  whose  chairs  of  theolojrv.  filled 
by  the  most  illustrious  teachers  of  the  day,  attracted  disciplea 
from  all  parts  of  £urope.   Innocent  put  forth  all  his  eaei^gy  to 
shield  the  holy  religious  ftom  their  opponents.   Amid  these 
ihultiplied  calls  upon  his  unwearied  activity,  the  Pope  steadily 
made  head  against  the  sacrilegious  attempts  of  the  young  king 
of  Sicily,  Conrad,  son  of  Frederick  II.,  and  against  the  armed 
inroads  of  the  prince's  tutor,  Manfred.  But  death  snatched  him 
away  from  amid  the  new  cbmplications  which  marked  the  close 
of  his  PonMcate  (Deceinber  7,  a.  d.  l2o4) .   To  the  adminiatrar 
tive  ability  and  firmness  which  become  a  great  Pope,  Iniiorseni 
added  the  most  extensive  and  varied  attainments.    lie  illus- 
trated his  Pontificate  by  the  publication  of  the  Apparatm  ad 
DecreialeSy  which  won  him  the  title  of  Father  of  tbo  Canon  Law* 
21.  The  spirit  of  faith,  zeal  and  holiness,  which  has  made  of 
the  thirteenth  century  the  most  glorious  epoch  in  the  Ohureh'a 
annals,  adorned  the  Catholic  world  with  wonders  of  virtue, 
Germany  admired  St  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  duchess  of  Tlnuin- 
gia,  whose  touching  history  has  been  given  to  our  admiruig  age 
with  a  grace  and  elegance  of  style  Worthy  of  its  noble  author. 
The  episcopal  and  eremitical  virtues  were  embodied  in  England 
by  St.  Richard,  bishop  of  Chichester ;  in  France,  by  the  illus- 
trious religious,  St.  Theobald  of  Montmorency,  worthy  descendant 
of  a  race  of  heroes  ;  in  Spain,  by  St.  Raymond  Konnatus.  In 
the  midst  of  the  bloody  strifes  waged  by  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines  iu  Italy,  St.  Anthony  of  Padim  and  Brother  John 
Of  Vincenssa,  sons  of  St  Dprninioi  traversed  Mty  and  eountry. 
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like  two  angels,  of  peace,  preaching  union  and  harmony  to 
cadiences  numbering  at  times  thirty  thoasand  men.  Their 
itinning  eloqaenc^  liM  burning  charity  reconciled  the  most  in- 
Teterate  hatred,  hushed  all  unkindness,  and  brought  men  back 

to  the  onh'  true  and  holy  brotherhood,  that  of  the  go<[.»cL  St. 
Peter  of  Verona  was  martyred  by  a  misguided  mob.  The 
Church,  as  in  the  days  of  her  infancy,  still  spoke  to  the  world 
bj  the  eloquence  of  her  apostles  and  the  blood  of  her  martyrs. 

§  y.  PoNTincATS       Ai^XAvuBiL  IT.  (December  26,  a.  d 

12o4r-May  25,  1261). 

22.  Cardinal  "Raynaldi,  of  the  house  of  Conti,  was  elected 
Pope  on  the  25th  of  Deeembery  a.  b.  1254,  and  took  the  name  of 
Alexander  lY.   The  first  care  of  the  new  Pontiff  was  to  check 

the  progress  of  Manfred,  whose  troops  were  ravaging  ihe  Pon- 
tifical States  bordering  on  Sicily.  Manfred  had  but  lately  ex- 
pelled tlie  Papal  legate  sent  to  Apulia,  to  guard  the  rights  of 
the  Holy  See,  and  stabbed,  under  the  Pontiff's  eyes,  Burel, 
count  of  Attglona,  for  his  devotiou  to  the  Boman  Church. 
Alexander  summoned  ihe  murderer  to  answer  before  his  tribu* 
nal  for  the  crime  he  had  committed.  Hostile  writers  have  mis- 
represented the  events  of  this  period.  As  usual,  they  here 
again  charge  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  with  encroachment  and 
usurpation  to  the  prejudice  of  secular  rulers.  Whereas,  in  this 
cascj  the  encroachment  and  usurpation  were  evidently  on  the 
part  of  Manned  and  his  ward  Conrad.  Sicily  was  a  Oef  of  the 
Roman  Church;  by  every  previous  treaty  the  Popes  had  been 
acknowledged  its  suzerains  and  had  always  acted  as  such  with- 
out opposition.  Each  successive  Pontiff,  in  taking  his  seat 
npon  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  pledged  himself  to  defend,  at  the 
risk  of  his  life,  every  pterogative  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Those  who  so  bitterly  inveigh  against  their  fidelity  to  their 
onth  would  perhaps  prefer  to  see  them  perjured.  Manfred  had, 
in  the  name  of  his  nephew,  positively  refused  to  receive  the 
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investitare  of  Sicily  at  the  hands  of  the  Pope ;  taking  a  staatl 
of  open  hostility^  he  murdered  the  servants  and  ravaged  the 

territory  of  his  suzerain.  In  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  feudal  system,  and  even  of  all  justice  and  legislation,  the 
Popes  were  not  only  entitled,  but  even  in  duty  bound,  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  a  rebellious  vassal  This  was  preetseljr 
the  position  of  Alexander  IV.  To  the  Pontifical  sununons, 
Manfred  replied  that  the  rights  of  his  brother  Conrad  were 
superior  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Pope,  and  tluit  ho  meant  to 
assert  them  by  force  of  arms.  Alexander  punished  tliia  inso- 
lence on  the  part  of  a  vassal,  by  excommunicating  Manfred  and 
Conrad  and  declaring  the  Sicilian  throne  vacant.  He  sent  the 
Bishop  of  Bologna  to  England,  to  crown  Henry's  second  son. 
Prince  Edmund,  king  of  Sicily  and  Apulia.  But  the  new  in- 
euiabcMit,  kept  at  home  by  the  intestine  strife  which  desolated 
his  father  s  kingdom,  was  unable  to  enter  into  possession  of  tiie 
states  oftered  him  in  Italy. 

23.  Manfred  still  waged  war  against  the  Holy  See.  The 
death  of  Conrad,  which  occurred  in  the  interval,  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  a  fresh  crime  of  Manfred's,  to  whom  it  brought 
the  crown  of  Sicily  (a.  d.  ]2'')S).  Conrad  was  but  twenty-six. 
years  of  age,  and  left  an  infant  son,  Conradin  (little  Conrad), 
the  last  legitimate  representative  of  the  house  of  Hohen- 
stauiTen,  who  was  then  in  Germany,  too  far  removed  to  resist 
his  uncle*s  usurpation.  Dangers  thickened  about  the  Sovereign 
Pontlfr.  The  electors  of  the  lioly  Empire  w'ere  unable  to 
agree  in  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  Frederick  II. ;  their  votes 
were  divided  between  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  the 
King  of  England^  and  Alphonso  X.,  called  the  Wise,  king  of 
Castile  (1257).  Richard  repabed  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  he 
was  solemnly  crowned.  Alphonso  had  the  wisdom  to  prefer 
remaining  within  his  states  rather  than  run  the  personal  ri-sk  of 
an  uncertain  struggle,  though  he  still  kept  all  his  pretensions 
and  numbered  many  adherents  in  Germany.  The  ambassadors 
from  the  rival  claimants  reached  B.ome  together;  but  Alezaik- 
der,  for  the  sake  of  the  Church's  peace,  withheld  his  judgment* 
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The  IU>manSy  ever  restless  and  fretting  under  the  yoke,  were 
now  more  eager  than  ever  to  aocomplish  their  seditious  designs 
.  of  independence  and  liberty.   Thej  wished  to  constitute  a 
federative  republic,  like  the  Genoese,  the  Pisans  and  the  Yene- 

tians.  The  doctrines  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  outlived  their  author 
and  still  worked  upon  the  popular  mind  ;  the  Eternal  City  was 
in  a  state  of  almost  unceasing  disorder.  The  flame  of  discord 
was  liberally  fed  by  the  perfidious  wiles  and  the  gold  of  Man- 
fred. Alexander  IV.  found  it  necessary  to  quit  his  capital,  in 
order  to  preserve  his  sacred  person  from  the  violence  of  the 
faction,  and  sought  peace  and  quiet  at  Viterbo  (1257-12.58). 

24.  The  domestic  troubles  of  Italy  did  not  withdraw  the 
attention  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  from  the  general  government 
of  the  Church.  He  endeavored,  through  his  legates,  to  restore 
peace  and  harmony  among  the  princes  of  Northern  Europe. 
In  1257,  ho  elTocted  a  reconciliation,  by  an  alliance  between 
VLidemar,  king  of  Sweden,  and  Christopher,  king  of  Denmark. 
James  Pantaleon  (afterward  Pope  Ufban  IV.),  then  Apostolic 
legate  in  Prussia  and  Pomerania,  drew  up,  in  the  castle  of 
Chritsburg,  the  constitutional  charter  of  Prussia,  which  country 
had  been  recently  rescued  from  heathen  darkness  by  the  knights 
of  the  Teutonic  order.  By  drawing  together,  in  the  bonds  of 
Christian  brotherhood,  the  nonhern  nations  of  Europe^  Alex- 
ander meant  to  oppose  a  dyke  to  the  flood  of  Tartar  invasion 
which  still  threatened  Hungary  and  Poland,  the  two  gates  of 
the  West.  In  1260  he  addressed  to  the  Christian  kingdoms  of 
the  North  a  celebrated  circular,  organizing  a  real  Ci  u.^ado  against 
the  common  enemy,  and  assigning  the  number  of  troops  and 
the  contributions  to  be  furnished  by  each  state  in  case  of  a 
coming  expedition.  Thus  did  the  Papacy  discharge  the  pro- 
tective duty  intrusted  to  it  by  the  confidence  of  nations  and 
the  public  right  of  the  middle-ages ;  thus  was  it  ever  first  in 
the  breach,  wherever  European  civilization  was  threatened  by 
the  assaults  of  barbarism. 

26.  In  the  year  1255,  the  Pope,  in  compliance  with  a 
formal  request  of  St  Louis,  established  the  Inquisition  through 
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out  the  whole  kingdom  of  France.    "  This  general  Inquisition, 
says  Fleury,  "  is  especially  remarkable  as  being  instituted  at 
the  petition  of  St.  Louis."    The  measure  which  Fleury  found 
it  so  hard  to  understand  seems  to  us  perfectly  easy  of  explana- 
tion on  the  principles  already  laid  down.    A  king  like  St.  Louis 
would,  above  all  others,  be  expected  to  protect  in  his  kinj^dom 
the  Catholic  faith  which  was  the  moving  principle  of  his  private 
life.    The  Manichean  errors  of  the  Albigenses  continued  to 
threaten  public  order,  notwithstanding  the  vigor  of  the  last 
Crusade  underhiken  against  them,  and  the  union  of  Provence 
and  Toulouse  under  the  king's  brother,  Alphonse,  effected  at 
the  death  of  Raymond  VIL,  the  last  count  of  Toulouse.*  The 
Jews  were,  at  this  period,  subjected  to  the  most  shocking  im- 
putations ;  and,  in  truth,  the  ordinary  tribunals  were  but  too 
often  obliged  to  bear  witness  to  the  fearful  crimes  and  execrable 
murders  committed  in  their  mysterious  meetings.  The  Crusades, 
which  had  placed  the  Christians  in  momentary  possession  of 
Jerusalem,  only  embittered  the  Jews,  who  saw  in  this  event 
but  a  fresh  proftmation  of  the  Holy  City.    They  were  popu- 
larly charged  with  torturing  to  death  every  Christian  child  that 
fell  into  their  hands.    These  atrocities,  clearly  authorized  by  the 
Talmud  and  repeatedly  verified  by  judicial  inquiries ;  the 
notorious  cupidity  and  usurious  exactions  of  the  children  of 
Israel ;  the  natural  loathing  felt,  in  the  ages  of  faith,  for  a  deicide 
nation,  had  often  led  to  bloody  requital  among  the  people  of 
France,  England,  Germany  and  Italy.    Philip  Augustus  had, 
upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  banished  the  Jews  from  every 
portion  of  his  kingdom.    Innocent  IV.  ordered  Eudcs  de  Cha- 
teauroux,  his  legate  in  France,  to  issue  a  condemnation  of  the 
Talmud  (a.d.  1248).   Every  copy  that  could  be  found  was  given 
to  the  flames.    In  spite,  or  rather,  perhaps,  in  defiance,  of  this 


*  Raymond  VII.  (tho  younger)  g:ave  the  hand  of  his  only  daughter,  Joanne,  to  Alphong«, 
count  of  roiLiera  and  brother  of  .St.  Louis  (a.  D.  1237).  This  alliance  brought  tho  proThco 
of  Toulouse,  at  tho  death  of  Raymond  VII.,  into  the  houso  of  France,  and  it  w»s  Goall; 
anneied  to  the  crowii  in  1271,  after  \ho  death  of  Alphonsw  and  Jeanne,  who  were  without 
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very  rigor,  the  Jews  continued  to  brave  the  general  execmtion 
heaped  upon  them.  The  Inquisiuon,  establislied  in  France  by 
Innocent  IV.  at  the  desire  of  St.  XiOuis,  was  chiefly  directed  to 
uphold  against  them  the  parity  and  integrity  of  the  Gatholio 
faith.  The  office  of  inquisitor,  throughout  Uie  whole  French 
monarchy,  was  intrusted  to  the  Provincial  of  the  Friars  Preach* 
ers  and  to  the  Guurdiun  of  the  Friars  Minors  of  Paris.  How- 
ever, the  institution  was  short-lived  and  never  firmly  constituted 
in  France.  The  duty  qf  repressing  heresies,  in  so  far  as  they 
disturbed  the  public  peace,  was  imposed  by  the  civil  power 
upon  the  parliaments,  which  afforded  the  dngolar  anomaly  of 
secular  magistrates  deciding  in  religious  matters,  and  claiming 
cognizance  of  purely  spiritual  causes,  as  though  they  liad  been 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  constituting  the  permanent  Council  of 
Gaul.  * 

26.  The  children  of  St.  Dominic  and  St^  Francis  saw  new 
enemies  springing  up  around  them,  in  proportion  as  they  were 
favored  with  the  privileges  granted  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs 
to  the  mendicant  orders,  and  honored  by  the  esteem  and  alTec- 
tion  which  drew  from  St.  Louis  the  expression ;  "  Could  1 
divide  myself  in  two,  I  should  give  one  half  to  the  Friars  Preach- 
ers and  the  other  to  the  Friars  Minors.''  The  University  of 
Paris,  jealous  of  their  superiority  in  every  branch  of  human 
learning,  waged  a  fierce  war  against  them.  One  of  its  doctors, 
Aniaury  of  ChartreR,  a  bold  innovator,  whose  pantheistic  teach- 
ing seems,  ]>y  a  rather  singular  analogy,  to  foreshadow  the 
errors  taught  in  our  own  day,  had  been  solemnly  condemned  in 
the  Council  of  Lateran*  In  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans 
he  had  found  his  most  sturdy  opponents.  The  University 
sought  to  revenge  itself  by  a  decree  forbidding  the  bestowal  of 
any  chair  of  theology  or  philosophy  upon  a  member  of  the  men- 
dicant orders.  They  might  crush,  but  they  could  not  conquer, 
their  rivals.  Alexander  IV.  reversed  the  decree  and  restored 
the  religious  to  all  their  former  prerogatives.  His  letter,  how- 
ever, was  full  of  the  most  (lattoriTig  encomiums  upon  those 
against  whom  it  was  directed.    "  The  School  of  Paris/'  said  the 
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Pojie,  *•  is  as  the  tree  of  life  in  the  earthly  paradise,  or  as  a 
shining  light  in  the  house  of  the  Lord."  The  contest  was 
speedily  renewed  by  the  work  of  William  de  Saint-Amour,  on 
The  Dangers  of  the  Latter  Times,  and  the  Eternal  Gospel  of  the 
Franciscans,  which  latter  work,  falsely  ascribed  by  him  to  the  ' 
Minors,  was  the  production  of  a  visionary,  who  declared  that 
the  reign  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  was  to  end  in  1260,  to 
be  followed  by  a  new  doctrine  which  he  called  the  Eternal  Gos- 
pel. Alexander  IV.  condemned  the  work  of  William  de  Saint- 
Amour,  which  was  burned  in  his  presence  and  that  of  the 
assembled  cardinals. 

27.  The  hatred  of  the  University  was,  as  we  have  intimated, 
chiefly  based  upon  envy,  the  meanest  and  most  implacable  of 
sentiments.   Never,  in  any  age,  did  the  religious  orders  display,  I 
at  one  time,  such  a  gahixy  of  great  and  holy  men.   The  introduc-  i 
tion  into  Europef  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  had  opened  a  new  j 
path  to  theology.    From  that  great  philosopher  the  scholastic  *' 
system  borrowed  its  clear,  vigorous,  logical  and  precise  method  , 
of  teaching.  The  Franciscans — RogerBacon,  Alexander  of  Hales,  ' 
Duns  Scotus,  and  St.  Bonaventure ;  the  Dominicans — Vincent 
of  Beauvais,  Albertus  Magnus,  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  gave 
a  bold  impulse  to  the  learning  of  this  period.    Their  names, 
the  admiration  and  pride  of  their  contemporaries,  have  come 
down  to  us  through  succeeding  ages,  crowned  with  the  twofold 
halo  of  science  and  sanctity.    The  University  was  certainly 
rich  in  eloquent  and  learned  men ;  but  no  one  of  them  could  * 
cope  with  the  giants  of  the  schools.    The  English  Franciscan, 
Roger  Bacon  (a.  d.  1214--1294),  who  deserved  the  title  of 
Doctor  MirabiliSf  was  the   first  to  substitute  experimental 
philosophy  for  the  purely  speculative  method.     He  reached 
results  that  might  seem  incredible  even  with  all  the  resources  of  ' 
modern  science ;  and  by  his  contemporaries  he  was  more  than  I 
suspected  of  dealings  with  preternatural  agencies.    His  chief  , 
works  are,  the  Opus  Maj'us,  dedicated  to  Pope  Clement  IV.,  ' 
his  friend  and  protector.    This  work  underwent  two  successive 
revisions,  under  the  names.  Opus  Minus  and  Opus  Tertium,  both 
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Btfll  in  manuscripi — EpUtola  d$  SecreUs  opertbus  natura  el  artis 
€t  ie  nuUUaU  magiw, — Speculum  alehimicum, — To  Roger  Bacon 
is  attributed  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  of  the  magnifying 

glass,  the  telescope,  the  nir-|>uiiip.  and  of  a  combustible  sub- 
stance^  similar  to  phosphorus :  at  least,  his  writings  contain 
Terjr  exact  descriptions  of  the  manner  of  these  discoveries. 
Another  English  Franciscan,  Alexander  of  Hales,  a  stndent 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  attended  a  coarse  of  theology 
and  canon  law^  in  Paris,  and  soon  won,  by  his  close  and  correct 
reasoning,  the  epithets  of  Doctor  JrrefragabiliSy  and  Fans  vitce. 
It  was  said  of  him  that  he  owed  all  his  learning  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  who  one  da}  a  jtpeared  to  him,  as  he  called  upon  her  in  his 
despair  of  raasterinfr  the  difficulties  of  study,  and  opened  to  him 
the  treasures  of  wi^dinn.    In  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  thrown 
in  his  way  b}'  the  University  of  France,  Alexander  obtained  a 
chair  of  theology  in  Paris.  He  published  the  first  commentaries 
upon  the  Liber  Sententiamm  of  Peter  Lombard ;  his  works  on 
the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  are 
lasting  monuments  of  his  vast  lonrninn:  and  tireless  activity 
(124-3).    John  Duns  Scotus,  a  native  of  Northumberland, 
studied,  if  we  may  believe  Trithemius,  under  Alexander  of 
Hales.     He  taught  with  great  applause  in  Paris  and  Cologne, 
an«l  is  celebrated  as  the  Doctor  SubtUis.    The  Franciscans 
opposed  his  antliority  to  that  of  St.  Thuni;is  A<[uinas  ;  and  if 
he  is  inferior  to  the  illustrious  Dominican  in  intellect,  he  some- 
times equals  him  in  power  of  reasoning;  yet  the  acuteness  of 
his  mind  and  the  obscurity  of  his  style  make  it  very  hard  to 
read  his  works.    With  Duns  Scotus,  b^gan  tlic  conte  nt  lictwcen 
the  Tliouiists  and  the  Scotists.    The  whole  scholastic  world, 
witness  of  their  struggle,  was  divided  into  two  parties  ;  it  was 
iiapossibkt  to  belong  to  either  of  the  two  ordera,  Dominican  or 
Franciscan,  without,  by  the  fact,  becoming  a  Thomist  or  a 
Scotist.    In  philosophy,  Scotus  admitted  the  doctrine  of  the 
Realist-',  and  held  that  Universals,  the  only  real  exislcaces. 
form  the  individual  by  the  intervention  of  a  particular  psinciple* 
which  be  calls  the  principle  of  indwidwsHon  or  heeeeeiiae.  In 
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theology,  St.  Thomas  and  the  Dominicans  held  the  strict 
principles  of  St.  Augustine,  on  tlio  question  of  grace  and 
the  collateral  dogma^s  ',  while  ISculus  and  the  Franciscans 
adopted  a  leas  rigorous  opinion.  The  Dominicans  also  denied 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Yirgini  which  their 
opponents  warmly  defended.  This  rivalry  was  of  seryice,  by 
raiisiug  serious  and  deep  discussions  on  several  points  of  doc- 
trine, and  by  banishing  exclusive  opinions,  though  the  dcbato 
but  too  often  assumed  a  tone  of  bitter  hostility.  John  iudeuza* 
better  known  as  St  Bonaventure,  general  of  the  Franciscans, 
was  a  natire  of  Bagnarea,  in  Tuscany,  and  taught  theology  in 
Paris,  where  he  received  the  title  of  Seraphic  Doctor.  His 
soul  was  as  angelic  as  his  intellect,  and  his  master,  Alexander 
of  Hales,  used  to  say  of  him,  "  Verus  Israelita,  in  quo  Adam 
non  peccasse  videtur."  The  prominent  feature  in  the  writing? 
of  St.  Bonaventure  is  their  practical  tendency;  still,  they 
showed  the  union  of  the  mystie  with  the  speculative  element; 
witness  the  remarkable  work  on  the  relation  of  the  sciences  to 
theology  ;  Reduclio  arlium  UberaUum  ad  theologicnn.  Of  his  two 
man  oak  {CetUUoquium  and  Breviloquium)^  Gerson  gave  the 
preference  to  the  latter,  a  close  and  full  exposition  of  dogma, 
which  the  illustrious  chancellor  especially  recommended  to 
young  theologians,  as  peculiarly  fitted  to  enb'ghten  the  under- 
standing and  inflame  the  heart.  ,  The  works  of  the  Seraphic 
Doctor  fdl  six  folio  volumes.  In  the  midst  of  las  scientific 
labors,  St.  Bonaventure  displayed  great  activity  for  the  general 
good  of  the  Church.  Pope  Gregory  X.  availed  himself  of  his 
lights  in  matters  of  th^  Idghest  importance,  and  raised  him  to 
the  cardfnalate,  notwithstanding  the  saint's  humble  opposition. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  legates,  sent  to  present  him  wilii  the 
insignia  of  his  new  dignity,  found  lum  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
monastery,  aiding  in  the  lowliest  duties.  St.  Bonaventure 
died  at  Lyons  (1274),  during  the  session  of  the  fourteenth 
general  council,  amid  his  unfinished  labors,  and  in  the  prime  of 
life.  The  heartfelt  mourning  of  evCij  iiiember  of  the  coa:u  \\ 
was  the  most  splendid  panegyric  that  could  have  honored  the 
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illustrious  departed.    Gregory  X.,  with  the  Patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople find  Antioch,  led  the  funeral  procession,  and  paid 
a  tearful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  saint.    He  was  canoa* 
ised  in  1482.    The  Bomiiucaii  order  eoald  also  point  to  a 
list  of  illustriotts  names.    About  the  year  1228,  the  attention 
of  SU  Louis  was  attracted  by  a  religious,  in  the  Abbey  of 
Royaumont,  called  by  bis  brethren  the  Devourer  of  Booki 
{librorum  helluo).    This  was  Brother  Viaoent,  of  Beauvais, 
who  was  soon  after  appointed  royal  librarian^  and  intrusted 
with  the  collection  of  the  most  rare  and  valuable  works.  The 
work  of  Vincent  of  Beanrais,  Speeuhm  kuieriahy  naturah^ 
morale,  is  a  real  encyclopiodia,  comprising  all  the  information 
of  his  day.    We  cannot  withhold  an  expression  of  wonder  and 
admiration  before  such  a  monument  raised  to  the  science  of  a 
period,  by  a  simple  religious,  unaided  by  all  our  modem  ap- 
pliances of  printing  or  enlightened  comment  to  give  success  to 
the  great  undertaking.   Vincent  designed  to  complete  his  work 
by  a  fourth  pari,  to  be  called  the  Spccnlum  ihcbunnh,  when  his 
labors  were  broken  oil'  by  death,  to  which  he  peacefully  yielded 
in  1264,  leaving  to  the  world  the  memory  of  an  almost  unequalled 
learning,  and*  of  virtues  which  won  him  the  title  of  Blessed  from 
many  of  his  contemporaries.  Another  son  of  St.  Dominic,  Al- 
bert, called  the  Great,  a  member  of  the  noble  house  of  Vollstocdt, 
protessor  of  theology  successively  in  Paris  and  Cologne,  pro- 
vincial of  the  Dominicans,  and  afterward  bishop  of  llatisbon, 
had  studied  in  the  celebrated  University  of  Padua.  The 
extent  of  his  learning  made  him  the  wonder  of  his  age.  His 
writings  on  philosophy,  theology,  law.  Sacred  Scripture,  the 
physical  sciences,  chemistry  and  natural  history,  fill  tweniy-ono 
folio  vohimcf?.    But  his  proudest  title  to  glory  is  that  he  was 
the  master  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.    He  had  marked  the  lofty 
intellect,  the  deep  penetration,  sound  judgment  and  vast  know- 
ledge of  the  modest  youth,  whose  habitual  silence  provoked  from 
his  fellow-studtjiiLi,  Uic  derisive  surname  of  the  Dumb  Ox. 
*'  The  bellowing  of  the  duudj  oiv,"  said  Albert,     will  yet  be 
heard  throughout  the  whole  world."    St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the 
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Angelic  Doctor,  was  indeed  appointed  to  teach  all  future  agw, 
and  to  win  the  names  of   Universal  Doctor"  and  "Angel  of  the 
Schools,"  bestowed  by  the  general  admiration  of  grateful  theo- 
logians.   The  Summa  of  St.  Thomas  is  the  most  wonderful  pro- 
duction of  human  genius ;  and  the  learned  world  may  lament 
that  this  monument  to  theological  learning  should  have  remained 
unfinished.    St.  Thomas  divided  it  into  three  parts.    The  first, 
after  a  general  view  of  the  method  to  be  followed  in  theological 
studies,  treats  of  God,  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  creation  of  man,  in 
the  four  parts  of  his  being ;  the  soul,  the  understanding,  the 
will,  and  the  body.    The  second  part  is  subdivided  into  two 
sections,  which  have  been  styled  Prima  Secundcc,  and  Sccunda 
Secundce.    The  first  section  comprises  the  articles  on  the  last 
end  of  man,  supreme  happiness,  human  actions,  the  virtues  and 
vices,  sin  and  its  kinds.   The  second  section  of  the  second  pari 
is  more  extensive,  and  has  always  been  held  in  higher  esteem. 
It  treats  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  grace,  spiritual  gifb?,  the 
active,  the  contemplative,  and  the  religious  life.   The  third  part 
is  cliieQv  devoted  to  a  treatise  on  Jesus  Christ,  and  an  unfinished 
treatise  on  the  Sacraments.    The  writings  of  St.  Thomas,  but 
especially  the  Summa,  have  always  been  an  object  of  universal 
admiration  in  the  Church  of  God.    John  XXII.  said  of  it  that 
"  the  Angelic  Doctor  might  count  his  miracles  by  the  number  of 
his  articles."  "  With  all  due  respect  to  others,"  said  Cardinal 
Tolct,  "  St.  Thomas  alone  is  enough  for  me."   A  heresiarch  of 
the  sixteenth  century  uttered  the  blasphemy,  "  Take  away 
Thomas,  and  I  will  destroy  the  Church  !"    St.  Louis  of  France 
admitted  St.  Thomas  to  relations  of  the  closest  intimacy,  and 
often  made  him  his  guest.    The  learning  of  the  Angelic  Doctor 
was  equalled  only  by  his  piety ;  his  ordinary  prayer  was  an 
ecstasy.    He  was  one  day  discovered  by  one  of  his  disciples, 
Dominic  de  Caserte,  rapt  in  adoration  before  a  crucifix.  The 
witness  asserts  that  the  image  of  the  Crucified  addressed  the 
saint :  "  Thou  hast  well  written  of  me,  Thomas  ;  what  reward 
wilt  thou  have  ?"  "  None,  but  Thyself,  Lord,"  replied  Thomas. 
The  illustrious  and  holy  religious  diod  in  the  monastery  of 
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FossaDova,  near  Frusinonc,  while  on  his  way,  by  order  of  the 
Pope,  to  the  lourt^eath  gcaeral  council  (1227-1274). 

28.  While  these  bright  lights  of  learning  and  holiness  shed 
a  flood  of  glory  about  the  Ghciroh>  Pope  Alexander  IV.  had 
tlosed  his  Pontificate  (May  25,  a.  b.  1261).  The  same  year  wit- 
nessed the  fall  of  the  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople,  founded 
b&lf  a  ceutur\'  before,  at  the  time  of  the  fourth  Crusade.  The 
endearors  of  Baldwin  U.  were  ppwerkss  to  avert  the  catastro- 
phe. Michael  Pal»ologus,  of  the  Gomnenian  race^  seized  Con- 
stantinople by  armed  force ;  Baldwin  U.,  a  crownless  king, 
withdrew  to  Italy,  where  he  died  1273,  after  vainly  exhaust- 
lAg  every  eiTort  to  rebuild  his  ruined  throne. 


^  VL  ro.\iuiCATi;  OF  Ueban  IV.  (August  29,  A.  D.  1261— Oc- 

'    tober  2,  1264). 

29.  At  the  death  of  Alexander  IV.,  James  Pantaloon, 
Patriarch  of  Jernsalem,  who,  as  Apostolic  legate,  had  promul- 
gated the  new  constitution  of  Prussia,  was  at  Vitorbo,  whiiher 
he  bad  been  summoned  by  the  particular  wants  of  his  Church. 
James  was  a  native  of  Troyes ;  his  father  is  styled  by  Bury, 
Suior  veieranmiarm.  From  this  lowly  station  God  had 
designed  to  raise  him  to  the  pinnade  of  earthly  "greatness. 
When  seated  on  the  Papal  ciuiir,  he  mised  up  over  bis  fathers 
bench,  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Urban;  the  choir  of  this 
church  IS  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  Gothic  architecture. 
This  generous  acknowledgment  in  some  sort  ennobled  his  hum- 
ble extraction.  Urban  IV.  carried  on  the  struggle  begun  by 
his  predecessors  against  Manfred,  king  of  Sicily,  ^vlio  sought 
to  strengthen  his  authority  by  the  union  of  the  Princess  Con- 
stance of  Sicily  with  the  eldest  son  of  James  II.,  king  of  Ara- 
gen.  ^^We  are  surprised,"  wrote  the  SoFOreign  Pontiff  to 
James,  "  that  you  should  allow  yourself  to  be  deceived  by  the 
artifices  of  ^laiifred.  His  crimes  must  be  known  to  >  ou.  You 
know  how,  in  contempt  of  solemn  treaties  and  his  sworn  faiths 
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he  declared  war  against  Our  predecessor,  Innoceiit  tV.,  of 

bicsseil  memoi y,  ami  brutally  laurilered  Burel,  count  of  An- 
glona,  in  the  very  presence  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  At  the 
death  of  his  brother,  Conrad,  he  leagued  with  the  Saracens  to 
rob  his  youthful  nephew  Oonradin,  and^  by  the  help  of  the 
Infidels,  to  establish  himself  upon  the  usurped  throne.  Since 
then  he  has  continually  plundered  the  churches  in  his  states ; 
rind  notwithstanding  the  excommunication  now  restinjr  iipon 
him,  he  violently  compels  the  bishops  to  celebnitc  the  Sacred 
Mysteries  in  his  presence.  He  has  inflicted  the  most  eniel 
death  upon  the  Sicilian  lords  attached  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
banished  their  families.  Notwithstanding  all  his  crimes,  the 
Church,  like  a  merciful  and  tender  mother,  would  Ikim*  received 
him  back  with  open  aniiri,  had  he  shown  tbe  least  sign  of  sincere 
repentance.  We  oHered  him  proposals  of  peace,  which  were 
contemptuottsly  rejected.  Under  such  circumstances,  We  think 
it  unbecoming  that  you  should  contract  an  alliance  with  an 
enemy  of  the  Church  of  which  you  have  ever  proved  yourself 
the  devoted  pon  and  failhfal  defender"  (a.  d.  1262). 

30.  The  I'ont ill's  warning  was  unheeded;  James  became 
the  ally  of  the  Sicilian  usurper.  Urban  lY.  could  hesitate  no 
longer.  He  declared  the  throne  of  Sicily  vacant,  and,  upon  the 
refusal  of  St.  Louis  to  accept  it,  offered  it  to  the  king's  brother, 
Charles,  count  oi'  Aiijou  and  Provence,  who  made  serious  prep- 
arations to  take  possession  of  his  new  kingdom. 

31.  Since  the  death  of  Frederick  11.,  a  space  of  more  than 
twelve  years,  the  throne  of  Germany  had  remained  unfilled.  The 
rival  claimants,  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  Alphonso,  king 
of  Castile,  urged  the  Pope  to  give  a  final  decision  in  their  case. 
A  third  party  had  lately  appeared  in  Germany,  in  favor  of  the 
young  Conradin.  The  question  was  equally  important  and 
complicated.  Urban  appointed  a  day  on  which  the  rival  princes 
should  appear  before  him  to  receive  the  final  decision ;  but  the 
design  was  thwarted  by  the  untimely  death  of  Urban  IV. 
(October  2.  a.  i>.  1201).  who?e  wi«doT>i,  modoralion  and  Apostolic 

firuiuesii  liad  awakened  the  brightest  and  most  warrantable  an- 
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ticijwttons.  Urban  IV.,  how6Ter»  immortalized  his  short  Pon- 
(tfieate  by  an  iostitntion  dear  to  every  Catholic  heart.  A  few 
months  before  his  death  he  published  a  solemn  bull,  establishing 

ihe  least  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  ;  and,  at  his  conimaiid,  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  composed  its  admirable  ofi&ce. 

(  Vn.  FOjmncATB  op  Oleiosnt  IV.  (February  5^  a.  d.  1265 — 

xsovciubei  1268). 

32.  The  cardinals  met  at  Viterbo,  where  the  Papal  court 
had  been  held  since  the  time  of  Alexander  IV.,  and  elected 
Guy  Fulcodi  as  successor  to  Urban  lY.   At  the  time  of  his 

election,  Guy  was  returning  from  England,  whither  he  had  been 
sent  as  legate.  He  received  the  news  of  his  promotion  while 
still  on  the  way,  and,  to  escape  the  snares  of  Manfred,  he 
travelled  as  far  as  Perugia,  in  the  habit  of  a  mendicant  friar ; 
here  he  met  the  cardinals^  who  prostrated  themselves  at  his  feet 
and  proceeded  to  the  ceremony  of  installation.  The  new  Pon* 
tiff  took  the  name  of  Clenieiii  iV.  The  liriiiness  and  Luer^^y, 
the  perfect  disiuLeresiedness  which,  in  regard  to  his  kindred, 
was  carried  even  to  rigor,  the  vigilance  and  activity,  the  perfect 
Belf'denial  of  the  new  Pontiff,  recall  the  great  qualities  of 
Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent  III.  Time  alone  was  wanting  to 
make  his  Pontificate  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  the  annals  of 
the  Church.  By  a  bull  of  the  6th  of  February,  a.  d.  12G5,  he 
solemnly  prockiimcd  Charles,  count  of  Anjou  and  Provence, 
king  of  Sicily,  with  the  proviso  that  the  prince  should  pay  to 
the  court  of  Rome  a  yearly  tribute  of  eight  thousand  ounces  of 
guld  and  a  palfrey,  and  receive  his  kingdom  as  a  fief  wUhout  ihe 
Salic  law  :  "  The  ecclt'.siastieal  elections  shall  be  perfectly  free 
hum  any  claim  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  king.  All  the  laws 
made  by  Frederick  II.,  Conrad,  or  Manfred,  against  the  freedom 
of  the  Church,  shall  be  revoked ;  and  there  shall  be  no  regales 
t'ur  vacant  sees."  Charles  accepted  all  these  conditions  and 
itroceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  was  solemnly  crowned  by  four 
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cArdinals,  delegated  by  the  Sovereign  PontUr,  who  resided  at 
Perugia. 

33.  The  new  King  of  Sicily  was  worthy  of  the  fitvor  bo* 
stowed  by  the  Roman  Church.  Equally  brave  and  prudent,  of 
4uick  and  sure  perception,  watchful  in  success,  unshaken  by 
adversity,  true  to  his  word,  sacrificing  even  his  hours  of  rest  to 
the  labors  of  his  position,  Charles  of  AnjoQ  might  have  left  a 
glorious  name  in  history,  had  he  not  afterward  stained  it  by 
the  judicial  murder  of  the  youthful  Cooradin,  and  forgotten 
that  modeiation  preserves  the  state  Avhiuh  valor  has  founded. 
After  his  coronation,  Chark.s  inaiclied  toward  Naples  to  inwi 
Manfred,  against  whom  Clement  IV.  hod  preached  a  Crusade. 
The  two  armies  met  at  Beneventum  (a.  ik  1266).  It  is  as-  . 
sorted  that  Charles  owed  the  victory  which  crowned  his  arms 
to  the  order  given  by  him  to  his  followers,  to  whikt  ai  the 
horses.  This  was  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  chivalry  ;  and  con- 
temporary  writers,  favorable  to  the  cause  of  Manfred,  did  not 
fail  to  hold  up  this  act  as  a  forfeiture.  However  this  maybe, 
the  Sicilian  troops  were  soon  in  fall  rout.  Manfred,  mad  with 
despair,  threw  himself  npon  the  French  ranks  and  fell  covered 
with  wounds.  Naples,  Messina,  Manfredonia,  with  all  South- 
ern Italy  and  Sicily,  submitted  to  the  conjpieror.  Cliarles  of 
Aujou  reigned  actually  and  of  acknowledged  right.  This  was 
another  crown  bestowed  by  the  Uoly  See.  To  the  enemies  of 
the  Papal  power,  this  is  but  another  flagrant  encroachment  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff^  npon  tiie  rights  of  temporal  lords;  to 
us,  such  encroachments  would  seem  utterly  impossible,  had  not 
the  legislation  and  public  law  of  the  period  clothed  the  Popes 
with  a  supreme  and  incontestable  jurisdiction.  The  defeat  and 
death  of  Manfred  had  not  crushed  the  hopes  of  Conradin,  who 
was  the  last  of  his  race.  Not  content  with  the  nominal  title  of 
King  of  Jerusalem,  left  him  by  Clement  III.,  the  young  prince, 
hardly  yet  fifteen  years  old,  wished  to  reign  as  actual  king  of 
Sicily.  The  violence  displayed  by  Charles  of  Anjou  soon  beguu 
to  irritate  his  new  subjects.  "  He  scattered  throughout  the 
land/'  says  a  contemporary  writer^  *^  a  swarm  of  greedy  offi 
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cnalSy  who  oame  like  locusts  to  devour  the  fruit,  the  tree,  and 
almost  even  the  very  earth/'  The  Sovereign  Pontiff  severely 
reproved  the  conqueror.    Complaints  were  load  in  all  Italy  and 

even  beyond  the  Alps.    The  Ghibelline  party  in  Naples,  Tus- 
cany, and  especially  in  Pisa,  called  for  Conradin.    His  mother 
long  opposed  his  departure,  fearful  to  see  him,  still  so  young, 
enter  the  fatal  realm  which  had  been  the  tomb  of  his  race. 
But  his  blood  was  hot  with  all  the  4&nng  rashness  of  his  ances* 
tor,  Frederick  II..  and  he  tore  himself  away  from  his  mother  s 
arms.    Accompanied  by  the  youthful  Frederick  of  Austria,  he 
crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  large  and  brilllAnt  retinue  of 
knights.    Beside  the  Ghibellines  of  Italy,  many  Spanish 
nobles,  who  had  retired  to  Rome,  now  flocked  to  his  standard. 
Charles  of  Anjou  was  expecting  them  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Tagliacozzo.     The   German  troops   boldly  crossed  the 
stream,  scattering  all  before  them,  and  Conradin  already  re- 
joiced in  an  aatioipated  tnnmph.   But  this  was  merely  a  feint 
by  which  Charles  entrapped  the  nnskilled  youth  of  his  oppo- 
nent.   The  mass  of  his  army,  drawn  up  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  stream,  now  fell  upon  the  advancing  Germans  and 
threw  them  into  irretrievable  disorder.    The  Spaniards  alone 
nUliedy  but  only  to  be  utterly  annihilated.    Conradin  and 
Frederick  were  taken.    Charles,  yielding  to  a  disgraceful  feel- 
ing of  revenge,  handed  over  the  two  prisoners  to  a  military 
tribunal.    One  member  alone  uttered  the  sentence  of  condem- 
nation ;  the  others  were  silenti  or  spoke  to  protest  against  the 
form  of  procedure.    The  ill-fated  Conradin  was  beheaded  with 
his    inseparable   friend,    Frederick   of  Austria.    "  Oh !  my 
mother,"  he  cried,  as  he  stood  upon  the  scall'old,  "what  sad 
tidings  must  you  hear  of  me  1"    Then,  throwing  his  glove  into 
the  surrounding  crowd,  he  gave  his  head  to  the  executioner. 
The  glove  was  picked  up  by  a  faithfhl  servant  and  carried  to 
Conradin's  sister  and  his  brother-in-law,  the  King  of  Aragon, 
whose  vengeance  we  shall  yet  have  occasion  to  record  (1268). 
NVith  Conradin  fell  the  house  of  Hohenstaufien,  vipermm  umm 
Mndmd  ieemU ;  so  speaks  a  historian  of  that  day. 
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34.  Pope  Clement  IV.  and  the  cardinals  were  loud  in  tlieir 
condemnation  of  the  king's  conduct  on  this  occasion.  Tho 
French  prince  had  forgotten  that  clemency,  the  greatest  orna* 
ment  of  royalty,  is  often  a  necessary  part  of  skilful  poUoy. 
He  was  soon  called  to  a  sense  of  his  fault  by  cruel  expe- 
rience. Clement  IV.  did  not  live  to  witness  it;  he  died 
within  a  month  after  the  execution  of  Conradin  (November 
29y  A.  D.  12GS).  In  the  year  1266,  the  Pope  publiished  a 
decree,  declaring  that  the  disposal  of  all  benefices  belongs  to 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  so  that  be  has  not  only  the  right  to  be- 
stow them  all,  when  vacant,  but  also  to  dispose  of  them  as  he 
pleases  before  they  become  vacant.  These  anticipativc  collations 
were  afterward  called  expectancies.  French  historiaiis  .and 
canonists  generally  connect  with  this  bull  of  Clement  IV.  the 
famous  decree  of  St  Lonisy  known  as  the  PragmaUc  Sandim 
(1268),  containing  the  five  following  articles:  ^^1.  Churches^ 
prelates  and  ordinary  collectors  of  benefices,  shall  be  left  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  jurisdiction.  2.  Cathedrals 
and  other  churches  shall  have  full  liberty  to  carry  on  elections 
according  to  canonical  rule.  3.  It  is  our  wish  that  simony,* 
that  crime  so  &tal  to  the  Church,  be  utterly  banished  from*our 
kingdom.  4.  Promotions  and  the  collation,  provision  and 
disposition  of  prelacies  and  other  ecclesiastical  benefices,  ui 
whatever  nature,  shall  be  regulated  by  the  common  law»  the 
councils  and  the  Fathers.  5.  We  renew  and  approve  the 
freedom,  the  franchise,  prerogatives  and  privileges  granted  by 
our  predecessors  and  by  ourself,  to  churches,  monasteries  and 
other  pious  institutions,  as  weU  as  to  ecclesiastics.**  Such  is 
the  text  of  the  Pragmatic  Sane/ ion,  as  found  in  the  oldest 
manuscripts.  But  to  the  five  articles  already  mentioned,  some 
more  modern  copies  add  a  sixth,  in  the  following  terms  :  We 
forbid  anybody  to  levy  or  collect  the  duties  and  charges  im 
posed,  or  that  may  yet  be  imposed,  by  the  Court  of  Rome,  un« 
less  for  urgent  reasons  and  with  our  full  and  free  consent."  The 
authenticity  of  this  last  article  has  furnished  critics  with  the 
subject  of  a  most  lively  discussion.   AU  the  Uaiiicaa  writers 
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bm,  of  course^  taken  the  aifirmatiye ;  bat,  in  a  question  which 
M  nearly  concerns  them,  their  authority  seems  to  us  at  least 

questioniible.    Thomassinus,  Roncaglia  and  the  other  Italian 
critics  have  demonstrated,  by  argunierits  whicli,  to  u.«,  seem  con- 
clusive, that  the  sixth  artiole,  falsely  ascribed  to  St.  Louis,  is  a 
iwent  addition  by  a  strange  hand.   Be  this  as  it  may,  the  ooo- 
troTersy  can  be  of  little  interest  at  the  present  time.  Even 
granting:  the  very  doubtliil  authenticity  of  the  sixth  article,  we 
wouM  ask  what  great  advantage  it  aflords  the  eneiuics  of  the 
Papacy  and  the  opponents  of  the  dogmatic  infallibility  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff.    The  levying  of  a  tribute  or  a  tax  is  a  right 
of  suzerainty ;  the  Popes  never  claimed  any  such  right  in 
France.    What  more  iialuiiil,  then,  than  that  St.  Louis,  as 
temporal  sovereign,  should  declare  that  no  tribute  or  tax  may 
be  imposed  upon  his  kingdom  without  his  consent  ?    Why  such 
long  and  wordy  debates  upon  a  point  so  clear  1    The  name  of 
St  Louis  has  been  even  more  directly  brought  into  conjunction 
with  what  has  generally  beon  kuuwu  as  the  Liberties  of  the 
Galhcan  Church.    But  the  attempt  to  associate  the  royal  saint 
with  the  origin  of  these  celebrated  Liberties  rests  upon  a  pure 
sophism.    In  1229,  after  the  submission  of  Raymond  VII., 
ooant  of  Toulouse,  St.  Louis  published,  throughout  all  the 
province  of  L.iiiguedoc,  the  following  decree:  "From  the  first 
Luur  of  our  reign,  wo  have  always  sought  to  promote  the  glory 
of  God  and  to  exalt  our  Holy  Mother,  the  Church,  so  long 
desolated,  in  your  provinces,  by  the  revolt  of  the  people  and 
lonis,  by  tribulations  without  number.    Therefore  do  we  de- 
cree that  henceforth  the  churches  and  ecclesiastics  of  Langue- 
doc  shivii  enjoy,  fully  and  without  hindrance,  the  Uberties  arid 
immmUies  en^o^ed  by  the  rest  of  the  GalUean  church'*    St.  Louis 
evidently  meant  by  this  decree  to  free  the  churches  of  the 
South  from  the  odius  bondage  to  which  they  had  been  reduced 
by  Albigensian  persecution.    The  French  canonists,  who  have 
tned  to  give  another  interpretation  to  the  words  :  the  liberties 
of  the  GnUUean  churchy  which  are  here  used  for  the  first  time, 
favre  proved  theminelves  but  sophists  and  untruthful  translatonu 
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§  VII 1.  Vacancy  of  the  Holy  See  (November  29,  a.  d.  126S — 

September  1^  1271). 

35.  Tho  cardinalfl  met  at  Viterbo^  bnt  oouid  not  agree  ia  the 
choice  of  a  Sovereign  Pontiff  to  succeed  Clement  lY.  The  Holy 

See  iciuiiiiicd  vacant  fur  three  years,  which  interval  was  cignai- 
ized  by  the  eighth  and  last  Crusade.    The  Sultan  of  Eg^q^t, 
Bibar^<-al-Bondokdari,  the  victor  of  Massoura,  had  repeatedly  tri< 
iiraphed  over  the  Syrian  Christiana,  and  now  held  possession  of 
Bamascusy  Tyre,  Ciesarea,  Antioch  and  Jaffa.   IKiring  all  this 
time,  Louis  ceased  not  to  bear  on  his  shoulder  the  Crasader's 
cross,  as  a  siirn  that  his  pilgrimage  wa.s  still  unfinished.  He 
determined  to  try  a  new  Crusade,  which  was  doomed  to  a  more 
wretched  and  fruitless  end  than  the  former.    His  brother, 
Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily,  and  Prince  Edward  of  JSng- 
land,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  III.,  took  the  cross  at  the  same 
time.    Providing  for  the  safety  of  his  kingdom  by  a  wise  and 
able  selection  for  the  council  of  regency,  Louis  sailed  from 
Aigues-Mortes,  on  the  Ist  of  July,  a.  d.  1270,  for  Oagliad,  the 
general  place*  of  meeting  for  the  expeditionary  army.  The 
leaders  had  not  yet  decided  what  point  of  the  Mnssulman  em* 
pire  they  should  first  attack,  when  the  ambassadors  of  Moham- 
med-Mostanser,  king  oi'  Tunis,  reached  the  camp  uf  the  Cru.sa- 
ders.    They  assured  St.  Loms  that  their  master  wished  to  em- 
brace tho  Christian  religion,  and  that  he  relied  upon  the  Chris- 
tian army  to  protect  him  from  the  rage  of  Bibars,  which  would 
be  aroused  by  his  conversion.   The  holy  king,  listening  only 
to  the  counsels  of  his  piety,  and  utterly  unsuspicious  of  the 
Mussulman's  treachery,  resolved  to  sail  to  Africa.    The  French 
army  lauded  auiid  the  ruins  of  Carthage;  but  the  piuuused 
conversion  of  Mostanser  was  a  cheat,  and  the  Crusaders  invested 
Tmds.  The  Unbeliever  maintained  an  obstinate  defence.  Soon 
the  parching  heat,  unwholesome  water  and  still  more  unwhole- 
some food,  filled  the  cmmp  with  malignant  ferers  whtoh  swept 
away  nearly  half  the  army.    The  first  Christian  baron,  Mat- 
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thew  III.  of  Montmorency,  fell  by  the  fatal  disease^  on  the  Ist 
of  August.  The  king*s  aons,  Philip,  Tristan  and  Peter  of  France, 
and  the  king  himself  were  attacked.  On  the  7th,  the  contagion 
seised  one  of  the  Pontifical  legates,  Raonl  de  Qrosparmy.  As 

Prince  Philip  began  to  grow  better,  St.  Louis  felt  himself  rapidly 
sinking.  Tic  met  this  last  struggle  with  all  the  greatness  of 
soul  that  makes  the  Chdstian  hero.  Ever  calm  and  undisturbed, 
rising  superior  to  surronnding  erents,  he  intermpted  none  of 
the  duties  of  royalty ;  always  more  anxious  about  the  wants  of 
his  soldiers  than  about  his  own,  so  long  as  his  failing  strength 
allowed,  he  watched  and  served  them  himself.  Still  they 
awaited  the  arrival  of  Charles  of  Aiijoii.  "  On  the  2  jtli  of 
August,"  says  M.  de  Villeneuve-Trans,  the  waves  had  hardly 
begun  to  sparkle  under  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  when  the  • 
streamers  of  ihe  Sicilian  fleet  were  descried  in  the  far  horiaon. 
But  Charles  of  Anjou  was  never  more  to  see  his  broths  in  life. 
The  last  hour  of  the  saintly  king  was  at  hand.  The  tidings 
awoke  the  Christian  camp.  Knights,  men-at-arms,  the  wounded 
and  the  sick,  all  gather  in  trembling  haste  about  the  royal  tent; 
one  of  the  folds  is  opened  and  displays  Louis  supported  by  his 
faithful  attendants,  clothed  in  a  sackcloth  garment,  holding  a 
crucifix  in  his  already  livid  hands,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  a  bed  of 
ashes  hastily  strewn  u[)un  the  parched  earth.  Upon  that  couch 
the  pious  monarch  wished  to  breathe  his  last.  Isabella  of  Ara- 
gon,  Amicie  of  Artois,  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  the  Countess 
of  Poitiers  strive  in  vain  to  stifle  their  sobs ;  their  noble  hus- 
bands, the  sons  of  the  dying  monarch,  Peter  of  Alen^on,  the 
lords,  almoners  and  chaplains,  the  imperial  ambassadors  of 
Michael  Palfeologus,  are  kneeling  round  the  dying  saint,  whoso 
majejsity  never  shone  with  more  undimmed  lustre  than  upon  that 
throne  of  agony,  his  sceptre  a  crucifix,  his  diadem  the  halo  of 
martyrdom,  his  canopy  the  sky  of  Carthage,  a  weeping  army 
for  a  court,  and  eternity  his  kingdom.  Though  torn  by  the 
most  acute  pain,  no  coniplaint,  no  regret,  no  murmur  escapes 
his  lips ;  they  move  hut  to  utter,  in  faltering  accents  •  *  O  ^ 
God  I  have  mercy  upon  those  who  hav«  followed  me  to  these 
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shores !  Bring  them  back  in  safety  to  their  home,  that  they 
may  not  be  constrained  to  deny  Thy  holy  mime  To  his  soa 
and  successor,  Prince  Philip,  he  gave  admirable  lessons  of  wis- 
dom and  virtue.  The  shadows  of  death  were  fast  falling  about 
the  royal  sufferer;  he  was  several  times  heard  to  exclaim: 
"  Jerusalem  !  Jerusalem  !"  At  length,  repeating  aload  the  words 
of  the  Psalmist :  "  Lord,  I  will  enter  into  Thy  house,  I  will 
worship  toward  Thy  holy  temple,"  he  calmly  expired.  "Le 
roi  est  mort^  vIve  le  roi!"  that  ancient  proclamation  of  the 
mooarchy,  was  hushed  in  the  ovorwhelmiug  grief  of  the  hour ; 
the  heralds-atHirms,  the  high  officers  of  the  crown,  were  silent; 
the  wail  that  broke  forth  from  the  whole  camp,  alone  announied 
the  immense  lo"<s  of  thn  Crusjiders.  Tlins  the  crown  of  Trance, 
in  a  strange  laud,  passed  to  Philip  III.,  called  the  Bold.  Robert, 
count  of  Clermont,  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  king,  had  re- 
cently been  united  to  Beatrice  of  Burgundy.  From  this  union 
sprang  the  royal  Bourbons  of  France,  Spain  and  Naples,  whose 
history,  greaiaess  and  misfortuues  are  inter wuveii  w  ith  the  des- 

•  tinics  of  the  world. 

36.  The  siege  of  Tunis  was  pusheil  on  until  the  conquered 
(Saracens  sued  for.  peace.  Philip  the  Bold  and  Charles  of  Anjon 
concluded,  with  Mostanser,  a  truce  of  ten  years,  on  conditions 
favorable  to  religion ;  after  which  they  withdrew  their  troops  to 
Europe.  Prince  Edward  of  England  had  not  given  up  the  de- 
sign of  helping  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem,  and  he  accordingly 
landed  his  forces  on  the  shores  of  Palestine.  Here  his  ranks 
were  swelled  by  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers,  and  together 
they  gained  some  advantagea  over  the  Infidels ;  but  the  death 

^  of  Henry  III.  suddenly  recalled  Edward  to  England  (a.  d.  1272). 
The  eighth  and  last  Crusade  was  ended.  Every  endeavor  since 
made  by  the  Sovereign  PontiiTs  to  rekindle  m  Europe  the  spirit 
of  the  Holy  Wars  has  proved  fruitless ;  and  the  Christians  in 
Palestine,  left  to  their  own  weak  resources,  fell  at  last  before 
the  [)ower  of  the  Mamelukes.  One  by  one  they  lost  their  sea^ 
port  towns  and  strongholds.  Tortosa,  Laodicea,  Tripoli,  were 
successively  wrested  from  their  ^rasp,  plundered  and  destroyed. 
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At  length,  in  1291,  the  Sultan  KhaHl-Archraf,  at  the  head  of 
two  liuailred  thousand  Saracens,  laid  siege  to  Acre.  The  last 
refuse  of  the  Christians  fell,  and  the  Latin  empire  in  Asia 
ceased  to  exist.  The  remains  of  the  three  knightly  orders 
withdrew  to  the  island  of  CTprus,  which  then  formed  an  inde- 
jjendeiit  Latin  kingdom. 

37.  If  we  are  to  judge  the  Crusades  by  this  sad  result,  they 
must  appear  but  a  series  of  unhappy  expeditions,  disasters  and 
useless  wars.  In  this  light  they  have  been,  and  are  still,  viewed 
by  superficial  minds,  strangers  to  those  higher  laws  of  Provi- 
(leiii  e,  which  Catholic  teaching  alone  can  discover.    To  form  a 
true  estimate  of  these  distant  and  ri'litiious  expeditious,  we 
must  take  into  consideration  the  vast  inOuence  they  exercised 
upon  nations,  by  taming  their  still  savage  energy ;  upon  the 
great,  by  forcing  them  into  domestic  quiet ;  upon  the  whole  of 
£Liro|)(>,  in  giving  it  a  political  unity  by  the  fusion  of  its  various 
uatioualitios,  in  establishing  a  community  oi  views  and  interests; 
itt  fine,  upon  commerce  and  industry,  by  opening  frequent  and 
regular  communication  between  the  East  and  the  West  ^  When, 
in  the  middlewiges,"  says  De  Maistre,  "  we  entered  Asia,  sword 
iii  liand,  in  the  attempt  tu  cast  down,  upon  it^  own  soil,  that 
formidable  cresceut  which  threatened  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
France  was  foremost  in  the  memorable  enterprise.   A  simple 
monk,  who  has  left  to  posterity  only  his  baptismal  name,  coupled 
with  the  unpretending  title  of  the  Hermit,  supported  only  by 
his  faith  and  an  unbending  will,  aroused  all  Europe,  struck  ter- 
ror into  Asia,  broke  down  the  barriers  of  feudal  distinctions, 
ennobled  the  serf,  brought  back  the  torch  of  learning,  and 
changed  the  face  of  Europe."   This  view  alone  can  give  us  a 
true  idea,  independent  of  purely  Christian  considerations,  of  the 
i'nmense  advantages  conferred  by  the  Crusades  upon  humanity 
and  civilization. 
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§  IX.  PoxTiFiCATB  OF  GREGORY  X.  (September  1,  a.  d.  1271  — 

January  10,  1276) 

38.  Philip  III.  passed  through  Italy  on  his  return  to  France,- 
carrying  with  him  five  coffins,  containing  the  remains  of  his 
father,  Louis  IX.,  and  the  bodies  of  his  brother,  Jean-Tristan, 

count  of  Ncvers,  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  King  of  Navarre  ; 
of  his  wife,  Jane  of  Aragun,  and  of  the  cliihl  whose  biilh  to  a 
momentary  existence  had  been  fatal  to  its  mother.    Never  had 
the  royal  necropolis  witnessed  such  mourning.   As  he  passed 
through  Viterbo,  Philip  urged  the  cardinals  to  hasten  a  Pontifi* 
cal  election,  and  give  to  the  Church  a  Supreme  Pastor.  On 
the  1st  of  September,  a.  d.  1271,  the  long  dissentient  votes  met 
at  h  iigth,  under  the  inflnenoe  of  St.  lionaventure,  upon  Theo- 
bald de  Visconti,  archdeacon  of  Liege,  who  was  at  the  time 
with  Prince  Edward,  as  Apostolic  legate  in  Palestine.  The 
new  Pope  received  the  news  of  his  promotion  at  Acre,  on  the 
27th  of  October,  iiiid  took  the  name  of  Gregory  X.    This  pro- 
moliou  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Eastern  Chiistian.s. 
Before  leaving  Ptolemais  for  Europe,  the  new  Pope  took  leave 
of  the  Christians  in  a  most  touching  address,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,    If  ever  I 
forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  be  forgotten.  Let 
my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  if  I  do  not  remem- 
ber thee,  if  I  make  not  Jerusalem  the  beginning  of  my  joy  !" 
During  the  whole  course  of  his  Pontificate,  Gregory  accordingly 
cherished  the  project  of  a  new  Crusade ;  but  his  efforls  were 
fVuitless  and  fell  before  the  general  spirit  of  indifference.  This 
design  was  still  the  object  of  his  solicitude,  with  the  hope  of 
winning  back  liie  Greek  Church — a  hope  which  seemed  to  be 
brightening  in  the  distance.    The  Greek  emperor,  Michael 
Palieologus,  who  had  again  become  master  of  Constantinople, 
stood  in  great  dread  of  Charles  of  Anjon,  whose  arms  had  al* 
ready  more  than  once  been  turned  against  the  Illyrian  provinces. 
Whether  from  motives  of  policy,  to  win  the  favorable  media- 
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non  of  the  Pope,  or  through  a  sincere  desire  to  bring  back  his 

su?jjccts  to  the  bosom  of  Catholic  ULiLly,  Micluiel  labored  with 
])cr-<'V('riiig  energy,  and  against  all  the  prejudices  of  the  Greukci, 
to  bring  over  the  bishops  of  his  empire  to  thoughts  of  uiiioa. 
The  pious  and  learned  yeociis>  the  imperial  librarian,  afterward 
caised  to  the  see  of  Gonstantiiioplei  nobly  seconded  the  em- 
peror in  his  difficult  endeayor.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to 
acqu.uiit  Gregory  X.  with  these  promising  dispositions. 

39.  With  a  view  to  add  greater  sulemnity  to  the  reconcilia- 
tion and  to  preach  the  Gmsade  upou  a  wider  field,  the  Pope 
convoked  the  fourteenth  general  council,  to  meet  at  Lyons.  A 
circular  was  addressed  to  all  the  princes  and  prelates  of  Chris* 
tendom.  "  We  might,"  wrote  the  Pontiff,  "  have  convened  the 
council  in  Rome  ;  but  the  Western  princes  wouhl  have  found  it 
diiiicult  to  be  present,  and  the  lioly  Land  would  not  have  found 
so  many  champions.  For  this  reason  AV^e  have  chosen  a  city 
beyond  the  mountains,  of  well-known  fidelity  and  devotion  to> 
ward  the  Holy  See,  and  already  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the 
thirteenth  general  council."  Five  hundred  bishops  from  all 
parts  oi  the  Catholic  woi  ld.  two  Latin  Patriarchs,  Pantiileuu  of 
Constantinople  and  Opizon  of  Antioch,  Philip,  king  of  France, 
James  II.  of  Aragon,  ambassadors  from  Germany,  England, 
Sicily  and  the  kingdoms  of  Northern  £urope,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  mitred  abbots,  poured  into  the  city  of  Lyons  to  attend 
the  council  which  was  o|)ened  on  the  2d  of  May,  a.  v.  iJ7  i. 
In  the  presence  of  this  vast  assembly,  the  most  inipostng  and 
august  in  the  world,  Gregory  X.  officiated  Pontifically,  and,  in 
a  discourse  upon  the  text :  Desiderio  desideravi  hoc  pascha 
inanducare  vobiscum,'*  he  laid  before  them  his  reasons  for  calling 
the  council :  1st,  the  Crusade ;  2d,  the  re-union  of  the  Greeks  j 
3d,  the  reformation  of  morals.  In  accordance  with  the  wish  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontitf,  a  decree  was  passed  insuring  considera- 
ble aid  to  the  Holy  Land.  "  We  have  witnessed  in  person,'' 
said  the  Pope,  ''the  woes  of  those  generous  pilgrims.  We 
have  traced,  one  by  one,  all  their  sufferings.  Their  courage  is 
oven  greater  than  their  fatigues  j  their  piety  is  superior  to  ad- 
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versity.    Like  the  warriors  of  Godfrey  do  Bouillon,  they  ars 

the  worthy  sons  of  the  cross.  Let  us,  then,  also  hasten  to  the 
rescue  ot  Palestine.  This  is  not  the  time  to  found  new  kiug- 
doms  in  the  provinces  of  Asia,  nor  to  attack  the  unbelieving 
sovereigns  of  Africa.  We  most  march  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  !*'  The  council  answered  the  appeal  of  the 
heroic  Pontiff  by  ordering  contributions  and  tithes  in  the  various 
States  oi  Christendom,  I'ur  the  benefit  of  the  Crusade,  iiiit  the 
Pope  needed  warriors,  not  gold.  Warriors  were  wanting;  the 
time  of  the  Crusaders  was  past.  On  the  1st  of  July  the  Pope 
officiated  PontiUcally  in  the  presence  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the 
whole  council.  The  Epistle  and  Gospel  were  read  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  The  Creed  was  also  chanted  in  both  tongues,  the  cele- 
hratod  atldUion  :  Qui  a  Patre  Fifioqiie  procedit,  being  thrice  re- 
peated. St.  liuuaventure  delivered  a  discourse  upon  the  unity 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  After  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  letters  were 
read  from  Michael  Palaeologus  and  the  Greek  bishops^  contain- 
ing an  entirely  orthodox  profession  of  faith.  They  addressed 
tlie  Pope  as :  First  and  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Ecumenical  Pope, 
the  Common  Father  of  all  Christians.  George  Acropolita,  the 
imperial  ambassador,  representing  Michael  Paloiologus,  pro- 
nounced, in  his  master's  name^  the  following  oath :  I  abjure 
the  schism  in  my  own  and  my  master's  name.  I  believe  in 
my  heart,  as  I  profess  with  my  lips,  the  Catholic,  orthodox  and 
Roman  faith;  1  promise  ever  faiililully  to  follow,  never  to  for- 
.-.live  it.-  I  acknowledge  the  j»riinacy  of  the  Roman  Church  aud 
the  obedience  due  to  it ;  I  pledge  myself  to  all  these  profes- 
sions, by  oath,  upon  the  soul  of  the  emperor  and  my  owa.*' 
After  this  solemn  declaration,  which  put  an  end  to  the  schism 
of  Photius  and  Michael  Cerularius,  after  two  centuries  of 
struggle  and  contest,  Gregory  stood  up  iind  intoned  the  Tc 
Deu!n,  while  his  cheeks  were  bathed  with  tears  of  grutefuJ 
emotiou.  This  was  the  last  session  in  which  St.  Ronaveutui-e 
appeared;  he  died  on  the  15th  of  July,  1274,  and  the  Pope 
would  offic'nte  in  perpon  at  his  fnnoral,  to  honor^  hy  thi  ^  ^^orlous 
exception  to  the  Pontifical  usage,  the  genius  and  virtue  so  emi 
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nently  displayed  by  the  illustrious  Doctor.  The  reuiaiiiing 
sessions  of  the  council  were  now  occupied  with  questions  con- 
cerniDg  the  general  discipline  of  the  Church  and  the  reformation 
of  morals.  Among  all  the  deerees  directed  to  that  end-^-on 
the  collation  and  plurality  of  benefices,  the  rights  known  as 
resales,  the  freedom  of  ecclesiastical  elections  and  the  regularity 
af  clerics — three  claim  our  more  particular  attention.  The 
first  establishes  the  conolaves  in  the  form  which  they  still  pre- 
serve. The  prolonged  vacancy  of  the  Holy  See,  after  the 
death  of  Clement  lY.,  naturally  caUed  attention  to  the  means 
of  guarding  against  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  state  of  things. 
Gregory  ordainrd  that,  after  the  death  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
the  cardinals  should  meet  in  a  suitable  place,  and  remain  en- 
closed until  the  election  of  a  successor.  The  Constitution  was 
read  and  solemnly  approved  by  the  Fathers  of  the  council.  The 
wisdom  of  the  measure  has  been  fully  vindicated  by  experi- 
ence, though  it  has  had  to  meet  the  fate  of  every  other  useful 
reform,  and  strufrprle  aj^ainst  a  host  of  obstacles ;  at  length, 
however,  it  has  triumphed  over  ail  opposition  and  become  a 
fundamental  rule  in  the  government  of  the  Church.  A  second 
deeree  condemns  the  new  sect  of  FlageUantes,  a  body  of  fanatics 
whose  exaggerated  notions  of  penance  had  drawn  them  into 
heresy.  Terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  crimes  so  openly  com- 
mitted in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  penetrated  with  a  lively 
fear  of  the  judgments  of  God,  the  Flagellantes  went  about 
stripped  to  the  waist^  with  disciplines  in  their  hands,  scourging 
themselves,  groaning  and  sobbing  aloud.  This  sect  took  its 
rise  in  Perugia,  and  soon  spread  through  Italy,  France,  and 
Gerni.'iny.  Crowds  of  these  penitentSj  to  the  nuinljor  of 
i^everal  thousands,  ran  through  the  streets  staining  them  with 
their  blood.  They  maintained  that  the  baptism  of  water  was 
useless ;  that  flagellation  alone,  or  the  baptism  of  hhad^  was 
necessary  for  salvation.  The  Council  of  Lyons  put  a  stop  to 
their  excess  and  their  errors.  IJy  a  thiid  decree,  the  tuuucil 
promulgat'jd  strict  regulations  against  the  useless  multiplication 
of  religious  orders.     It  is  not  our  intention,"  said  the  FatherS| 
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^  to  include  the  Frim  *!Preacliera,  nor  the  Friars  Minors,  wlio 

render  such  valuable  scrWces  to  the  Church.  We  also  approve 
the  Carmelites,  Celestines  and  Servifces,  whose  authorized  estab- 
lishment is  anterior  to  our  decree." 

40.  In  1205^  the  hermits  of  Mount  Carmely  known  as  the  Oar- 
meUtes,  received  a  rale  fVom  Blessed  Albert,  Patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem. Two  English  knights,  returning  from  the  Holy  Land, 
brought  some  of  these  religious  with  them  into  England  and 
built  them  two  monasteries,  one  in  the  forest  of  Holme,  io 
Korthumberlaud,  the  other  in  that  of  Aylesford,  in  Kent ;  both 
these  institntions  stoed  until  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  Qt, 
Simon  Stock,  who  was  elepted  general  of  the  order  in  1246, 
decided  that  most  of  the  brothers  should  leave  Asia  and  pass 
over  to  Europe,  to  escape  the  oppression  of  the  Saracens.  Popes 
Honorius  HI.  and  (xregory  iX,  solemnly  approved  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  new  order,  which  was  soon  spread  through  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Christian  world.  St.  Simon  founded,  in  honor 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Confraternity  of  the  Scapular,  in 
which  pious  body  generations  of  faithful  souls  have  been  en- 
rolled under  the  standard  of  Marv.  The  Oi-der  of  Servites 
(Scrvi  B.  M,  V.)  was  founded  in  1233  by  seven  noble  citizens 
of  Florence,  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and  with  the  ob- 
ject of  promoting  more  particularly  the  honor  of  the  Mother  of 
God.  The  institute  had  already  received  the  sanction  of 
former  Pontiffs,  when  Gregory  X.  solemnly  confirmed  it  in  the 
Council  of  Lyons,  at  which  their  general,  SL  Philip  Beniti,  was 
present.  The  Celestines,  founded  at  Sulmona  (a.  p.  1250),  by  Qi, 
Peter  Moroni,  afterward  Pope  Celestin  Y.,  embraoed  the  role 
of  St.  Benedict,  with  the  addition  of  some  more  austere  reg»* 
lations.  Peter  lived  alone  in  a  narrow  cell,  with  no  other  open- 
ing than  a  small  window  through  which  he  received  his  daily 
allowance  of  bread,  so  hard  that  he  was  obliged  to  use  a  ham- 
mer to  break  it.  He  wore  a  shurt  of  knotted  horse-hair,  and 
an  iron  ohaui  about  his  waist.  His  scanty  rest  was  taken 
upon  the  hard  ear^,  or  upon  an  unoovered  board,  with  a 
htoue  for  a  pillow.    Hearing  that  the  general  Council  of  Lyons 
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intended  to  suppress  the  new  religious  orders,  Peter  quilted 
Ills  Ubual  dwelliug  on  tlie  mountaiu  of  Magolla,  ^ud  prcseuted 
h!i)L<(>lf  before  Gregory  X.,  who  was  moved  with  admiratioa  for 
his  virtue^and  confirmed  the  sanctioQ  already  giveii  to  the  imU- 
tote  by  Urban  JV.,  io  1263. 

41.  The  work  of  the  fourteenth  general  council  was  done. 
Before  leaving  France,  Gregory  obtained  from  Philip  the  ces- 
sion of  the  county  of  Venaisfiin  in  favor  of  the  Koly  See. 
This  coimty  formed  part  of  the  marquisate  of  ProFence^  which 
had  been  ceded  by  Raymond  YII.^  in  1229,  to  Pope  Gregory 
IX.  The  Pope  afterward  gave  back  the  marqaisate  to  Bay- 
mond,  to  be  held  as  a  ftef  of  the  Holy  See.  At  the  death  of 
the  count,  all  his  domains  reverted  to  the  crown.  Gregory  X. 
claimed  the  coauty  of  Yenaisain  in  return  for  his  right  of 
Bozerainty  over  the  other  states  which  had  beh>Dged  to  the 
conats  of  Toulouse.  The  cession  made  by  Philip  was  destined 
to  produce  the  most  important  results,  and  to  bring  the  Popes  of 
a  whole  century  to  reside  in  AMgnon. 

42.  The  crown  of  Germany,  so  long  disputed  by  Richard  of 
Cornwall  and  Alphonso  X.  of  Castile^  was  at  length  bestowed 
upon  a  prince  who  was  to  fix  it  in  his  family  and  found  a  sove- 
reign dynasty  that  still  reigns.  In  the  precediug  year  (a.  d.  1273) , 
the  Pope,  after  mature  deliberation,  annulled  the  elecUou  of 
Alphonso ;  the  claims  of  Richard  were  no  longer  in  debate,  as 
he  had  died  a  few  months  before.  The  chief  motive  for  Pope 
Gregory's  decision,  waa  the  great  prejudice  which  pervaded  all 
the  Oerman  States  agunst  the  King  of  Castile.  The  Sovereign 
Pontiff  accordingly  notified  the  imperial  electors  to  proceed  to 
a  final  election.  In  tiic  JDict  of  Fninkfbrt  (September  1, 
1273),  they  unanimously  voted  the  crown  to  ilodoiph  of  Ilaps- 
burg,  landgrave  of  Upper  Alsace.  His  house  claimed  mater- 
nal descent  from  Charlemagne.  The  new  king  had  given  proofs 
of  his  solid  virtue.  Among  others,  the  following  pious  action 
Is  ascribed  to  him.  As  he  was  riding  one  day  among  tlic 
mountains  of  Switzerland,  he  met  a  priest  carrying  the  holy 
Viaticum  to  a  sick  person.    Hastily  alighting,  Eodolph  con 
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strained  the  priest  to  mount  his  horse,  while  he  himself,  on 
foot,  accompanied  the  King  of  Heaven  to  the  poor  cabin  which 
He  was  about  to  visit.  The  priest  then  wished  to  return  the 
hovse  to  the  generous  knight.  God  forbid,"  said  the  prince, 
that  I  should  ever  mount  a  horse  that  has  borne  the  King  of 
kings !"  And  he  left  his  steed  to  the  priest.  Gregory  X. 
Goniirmed  the  election  of  Rodolph,  with  whom  he  had  an  inter- 
view at  Lausauue  (127ii).  The  new  king  pledged  his  word  to 
respect  the  property  and  rights  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  to 
restore  those  of  which  it  had  been  deprived.  He  also  promised 
to  recognize  Charles  of  Anjou  as  king  of  l^cily,  and  not  to 
disturb  him  in  his  possessions. 

43.  The  peace  which  Ilodolph's  accession  secured  to  Ger- 
many and  Italy  seemed  to  Gregory  X.  favorable  for  his  projected 
Crusade.  He  labored  strenuously  to  restore  concord  and  bar* 
mony  among  all  the  states  of  Christendom,  to  as.sure  the  succesn 
of  the  holy  war  which  he  was  meditating.  In  Italy,  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibcllines,  at  the  sound  of  the  PouiilTs  voice,  forgot  their 
old  feuds,  to  bind  themselves  by  the  ties  of  a  noble  and  holy 
friendship.  The  Christian  rulers  of  Spain  were  awakened  to 
something  of  their  old  zeal  By  the  letters  and  legates  of  the 
Pope.  Gregory  inveighed  most  sharply  against  the  effeminacy 
and  criminal  voluptuousness  of  some  of  them,  hoping  thus  to 
gain  them  as  auxiliaries  in  his  new  Crusade;  but  time  failed 
the  energetic  will  of  the  holy  Pontiff  who  was  struggling  almost 
single-handed  against  the  indifference  of  all  Europe.  Gregory  X. 
died  at  Arezzo,  on  the  10th  of  January,  a.  d.  1276.  His  Pontifi- 
cate," says  the  Protestant  historian  Sismondi,  "  was  a  glorious 
one,  and  would  certainly  have  left  a  deeper  impress  upon  the 
memory  of  men,  had  it  lasted  longer.  His  impartial  spirit  had 
pacified  nearly  the  whole  of  Italy,  when  the  rage  of  civH  strife 
seemed  to  have  banished  all  hope  of  peace.  The  interregnum 
in  the  empire  was  ended  by  the  election  of  a  prince  who 
covered  himself  with  glory,  and  founded  one  of  the  most 
powerful  dynasties  of  Europe.  The  Greek  and  Latin  Churihci 
were  reconciled.    Finally,  a  general  council,  undei  the  presi- 
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dencj  of  the  Pope,  promulgated  lawa  most  beneficial  to  Chria- 
teadom,  and  wortli  \ ,  iu  every  respect,  of  so  august  an  assembly. ' 

The  historian  of  the  Church  has  uothing  to  add  to  this  tribut<% 
paid  by  a  Protestant  to  a  Pope. 

§  X.  PoHTiFiOAiJS  Of  Innocent  V.  (January  21,  a.  d.  1276— 

June  18, 1276), 

44.  Conformably  to  the  decree  of  the  fourteenth  general 
council,  the  eonclare  was  held  in  the  manner  prescribed ;  ten 

days  after  the  death  of  Gregory  X.,  Cardinal  Peter  of  Taran- 
tasia  was  chosen  to  succeed,  and  took  the  name  of  innocent  V. 
Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  prepared  to  set  out  for  Rome  to  receive 
the  imperial  crown,  when  the  new  Pope  sent  legates  requesting 
him  to  defer  his  visit  until  the  conclusion  of  a  final  treaty  of 
peace  between  himself  and  Charles  of  Anjou.  Innocent  feared 
that  the  presence  of  a  new  emperor  might  rekindle  the  hardly 
extinguished  feuds  of  the  Guelphs  and  Qhibellines,  and  that 
Rodolph  might  be  inclined  to  renew  the  claims  of  Frederick  II. 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  He  had,  in  the  mean  time,  restored 
peace  between  the  Luccans  and  the  Pisans,  and  was  now  en- 
gaged in  quelling  the  dissensions  which  stained  with  blood  the 
rising  city  of  Florence  ;  but,  while  the  Church  Was  rejoicing  in 
the  bright  promise  of  this  reign,  the  Pope  was  taken  away  by 
death,  on  the  18th  of  June,  a.  d.  1276,  after  a  reign  of  only  five 
months. 

§  XI.  Pontificate  of  Adrun  V.  (July  4,  a.  d.  1276 — August  18, 

1276). 

45.  Cardinal  Ottoboni  Fieschi,  elected  Pope  under  the  name 
of  Adrian  V.,  held  the  Papal  chair  for  even  a  shorter  time  than 
bis  predecessor.  He  was  already  senously  ill  when  the  votes 
of  his  colleagues  called  him  to  the  supreme  dignity.    As  ihe 

inembcrd  of  his  fainily  came  to  congratulate  him  on  his  promo- 
tion ;    1  would  rather,"  he  replied,    you  had  found  me  a  car? 
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dinal  in  health  than  a  dying  Pope."  He  had  barely  time»  by  a 
fatal  haste,  to  revoke  the  Constitution  of  Gregory  X.,  oonceni* 

iog  the  conclave,  when  he  dieii  ou  the  18th  of  xVugubt,  a.  d.  1276 

§  XII.  PoNTKFiCATB  OF  JoHN  XXL  (September  13,  a.  p. 

1276— May  16,  1277). 

46.  During  this  rapid  succession  of  Popes,  the  Pontifiral 
court  was  still  held  at  Yiterbo.  Kuiiie,  more  than  ever  a  prey 
to  the  furious  struggles  of  the  Guelph  and  GhibelUne  factions 
for  the  sovereign  power,  forgot  its  lawful  rulers,  and  wasted  its 
streogth  in  endless  disputes.  The  great  war  of  influenoe  and 
intrigue  was  led  by  the  two  rival  houses  of  Colonna  and  Orsini, 
whose  origin  wa^  referred  to  the  days  of  the  Roman  onipire. 
At  the  death  of  Adrian  V.,  the  cardinals,  on  the  strength  of 
the  bull  of  revocation  promulgated  by  him,  refused  to  enter 
into  a  conclave,  but  the  inhabitants  of  Yiterbo,  fearing  the 
perils  of  an  interregnum,  compelled  them  to  submit  to  the 
ordinance  of  the  fourteenth  general  council;  and  ou  the  ICtli 
of  Seplembcr,  a.  d.  1276,  the  Portuguese  cardinal,  Peter  Julian, 
was  elected  Pope,  taking  the  name  of  John  XXI.  Gifted  with  aa 
extensive  learning  and  with  a  piety  equal  to  his  knowledge, 
the  new  l^ope  gave  to  the  Church  the  promise  of  a  firm  and 
enlightened  administration.  He  had  sent  legates  to  the  court 
of  Michael  Pahcolo^us,  to  second  that  emperor  s  earnest  en- 
deavors for  restoring  the  East  to  the  Catholic  union  promul- 
gated in  the  Council  of  Lyons.  He  furnished  pecuniary 
means  to  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land,  to  enable  them  to 
meet  the  attacks  of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt.  Finally,  he  had  just 
cuiidemued  the  erroneous  teachings  of  some  members  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  who  were  bringing  into  the  study  of  the- 
ology the  principles  of  a  false  rationalism.  The  cheering  pros- 
pect of  this  Pontificate  was  suddenly  blighted  by  a  fatal  accident. 
While  visiting  the  Pontifical  palace  which  he  was  building  at 
Viterbo,  a  scaffolding  gave  way  beneath  hm  aad  the  Pope  wa» 
so  serioubly  iujuicd  liud  he  died  withi'"^  ^  ' /.  days  of  the  disas 
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ter  (May  16,  1277).  The  only  reproach  incarred  by  this  Pon- 
tiffy  u  his  ooDfirmation  of  Admii'«  decision  roToking  the  decree 
concerning  the  condave. 

§  XIII.  Pontificate  op  Nicholas  III.  (November  26,  a.  jo. 

1277— August  22,  1280). 

47.  The  cardinals,  resting  npon  this  twofold  reTocation^ 
refused  to  submit  to  the  Constitution  of  Gregory  X.,  and  the 

Uoly  See  remained  vacant  more  than  six  months.  On  the 
25th  ot  November,  a.  d.  1277,  the  votes  at  last  met  upon  Cardinal 
Gaetano  Ursini,  who  took  the  name  of  Nicholas  III.  The  new 
Pope  gave  his  fint  thoughts  to  the  £ast.  Charles  of  Anjon 
had  given  the  hand  of  his  daughter  to  Philip  of  Courtenay,  son 
of  Baldwin  II.,  the  last  Latin  emperor  of  Constantanople,'iior 
did  he  hide  his  intention  of  overthrowing  Michael  Paheoldgus 
and  of  restoring,  in  favor  of  Baldwin,  a  throne  which  shottld 
become  the  inheritance  of  his  daughter.  The  union  of  the  two 
Churches,  effected  by  the  Greek  emperor,  if  not  the  result  ef 
sineere  conviction,  was  at  least  a  master-stroke  of  skilful  policy, 
since  it  secured  the  sympathy  of  the  Holy  See,  and  placed  an 
ellectual  barrier  to  the  attempts  of  the  Sicilian  king.  But  the 
schism  was  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  East.  On  their  return 
fiom  the  council,  the  imperial  ambassadors  were  received  with 
imprecations  by  the  people  and  clergy,  who-  cursed  them  as 
heretics  and  apostates.  The  Greek  signers  of  the  act  of  union 
and  submission  to  the  Holy  See  were  not  men  to  suffer  mar- 
tyrdom fur  the  sacredness  of  an  oath  j  they  trample  I  under 
foot  aU  that  they  had  sworn  to  observe  at  Lyons,  The  Patri- 
arch, Veccus,  who  had,  with  his  own  hand,  drawn  up  the  oath 
of  obedience  to  Rome,  did  not  afterward  hesitate  to  publish  a 
dcv-ree,  classing  among  the  companions  of  Judas  those  who  abjured 
i/ie  schUm  and  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Latin  Church. 
Chai'ies  of  Anjou  availed  himself  of  this  reaction  to  continue 
his  warlike  projects,  and,  in  1278,  renewed  all  his  preparations 
for  an  expedition  against  Pal»ologus.   Nicholas  IIL,  as  his 
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suzerain,  forbade  the  hostile  expedition.  "  By  his  voice  the 
sword  of  Charles  was  chained  tc  the  scabbard ;  and  the  Greek 
ambassadors,"  says  a  contemporary  historian,  "  beheld  him  in 
the  Pope's  antechamber,  biting  his  ivory  sceptre  in  a  transport 
of  fury."  Meanwhile  the  Pontiff  had  sent  legates  to  Constan- 
tinople, to  urge  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of  union.  The  em- 
peror quieted  their  doubts  by  splendid  promises,  which  he  was 
probably  powerless,  if  willing,  to  fulfil,  while  he  secretly  pre 
pared  against  Charles  of  Anjou  a  treacherous  and  cruel  act  of 
revenge. 

48.  The  energies  of  Nicholas  III.  were  multiplied  to  meet 
at  once  all  the  wants  of  the  Church.  He  sought  to  reconcile 
the  Kings  of  France  and  Castile.  Philip  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  children  of  Lacerda,  despoiled  by  their  uncle,  Sancho 
IV.,  of  their  hereditary  right  to  the  throne  of  Castile.  The 
Pope  succeeded  in  healing  the  feud  between  the  two  monarchs. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  defending  the  Friars 
Minors  from  the  calumnies  heaped  upon  them ;  and  the  Apos- 
tolic authority,  by  an  energetic  decree,  shielded  the  religioni 
order  which  equally  illustrated  the  Church  by  its  virtue  and 
its  learning.  Nicholas  was  at  the  same  time  in  continual  cor- 
respondence with  Rodolph,  and  together  they  meditated  a 
design  fraught  with  the  most  important  consequences  to  the 
future  destinies  of  Italy  and  of  all  Europe.  The  Pope  had 
conceived  the  design  of  dividing  the  empire  into  four  great 
sovereignties  :  that  of  Germany,  for  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  and 
Vienne,  in  Dauphiny,  to  be  given  as  a  dowry  to  Clementia. 
daughter  of  Rodolph,  and  wife  of  Charles  Martel,  the  grandson 
of  the  King  of  Sicily.  Italy  was  to  be  divided  into  two  king- 
doms :  one  in  Sicily,  the  other  in  Lombardy.  The  sudden 
death  of  Nicholas  III.  (August  22,  a.  d.  1280),  frustrated  the 
vast  design. 
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§  XIV.  POKTmcAiB  OF  Martin  IV.  (February  22,  a.  d.  1281 

— March  28,  1285). 

49.  After  a  vacancy  of  six  months,  due  to  a  want  of  agree- 
ment among  the  cardinals,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellineay  Cardinal  Simon  of  Brienne  was  elected  Pope^ 
on  the  22d  of  February,  A.  d.  1281,  and  took  the  name  of  Martin 
IV.*  in  memory  of  the  church  of  St  Martin  of  Tours,  of  whtob 
he  had  been  canon  and  treasurer.  His  rei^n  was  inau-^rated 
by  a  treaty  with  the  Romans,  concluded  on  rather  extraor- 
dinary terms.  Exhausted  by  the  republican  anarchy  which 
bad  been  rendmg  it  for  the,  past  half  century,  Rome  at  length 
felt  the  necessity  of  returning  to  the  Pontifical  rule,  alone  capa^ 
bio  of  restoring  quiet  and  prosperity.  To  avoid  oflending  the 
popular  prejudice  by  the  immediate  re-estiiblishment  of  monar- 
chical power,  a  compromise  was  sought ;  Martin  XV.  was  elected 
senator  of  the  Roman  people,  and  in  that  capacity  charged 
with  the  government  of  the  city.  ^  In  consideration,"  says  the 
deed  of  election,  of  the  virtues  displayed  by  our  Holy  Father, 
Pope  Martin  IV.,  and  of  his  love  for  the  city  and  people  of 
Ilome,  hoping  that  his  wisdom  may  find  the  means  of  restoring 
onler  and  ti^anquillity,  we  have  intrusted  him,  not  because  of 
his  Pontifical  dignity,  but  out  of  regard  for  hia  merits  and  illus- 
trious lineage,  witb  the  government  of  the  Senate 'of  Rome  and 
of  its  territory,  to  hold  it  for  life."  The  Pope  did  not  think 
that  this  treaty  would  secure  him  a  sufficient  preponderance  in 
Rome  to  induce  him  to  make  that  city  his  residence.  He  re- 
mained in  Viterbo,  where  he  soon  after  received  tidings  of  an 
event  which  sent  a  thrill  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe. 

50.  The.  glove  flung  f^om  the  scaffold  by  the  hapless  Con- 
rad in,  was  received  by  John  of  Procida,  a  knight  of  Salerno, 
who  hvs'ore  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  youthful  prince.  John 
had  found  an  asylum  at  the  court  of  Peter,  king  of  Aragon, 

*  T^iough  ho  was  la  truth  but  tho  sceoad  of  tiio  uanie,  jet  the  eDumcraiion  of  both 
Pope  J  Maiiaus  in  the  liBt  of  ICartins  ocoasioooU  th»  error  which  usage  has  MuictioiDdd. 
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who  had  married  Constance,  the  daughter  of  Manfred,  and  last 
heiress  of  the  house  of  HohensUoffeo,  by  the  will  of  Fredeiidc 
who,  in  the  default  of  his  legiUmate  chOdren,  had  dechured 
his  natural  son,  Manfred,  heir  to  all  his  rights  of  sovereignty. 
The  firm  resolve  and  unbending  will  of  Procida  let  no  day 
pass  unmarked  by  preparations  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  oath. 
Twice  did  he  appear  in  the  palace  of  PalaologuSy  urging  him  to 
join  the  great  conspiracy  of  which  Peter  of  Aragon  had  con- 
sented to  take  the  risk*   The  emperor  was  easily  persoaded  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  striking  in  his  own  behalf,  and  a  Greek 
subsidy-  of  thirty  thousand  ounces  of  gold  was  profitably  em- 
ployed to  hasten  the  hostile  preparations  against  Sicily.  The 
King  of  Aragon  also  furnished  a  considerable  armamenty  under 
apecious  prete&ts.   It  was  in  vam  that  Pope  Martin  17.  qnes* 
tioned  him  concerning  the  destination  of  his  expedition ;  he 
refused  all  explanation,  declaring  that  he  would  cut  olT  his  lait 
haud  if  it  were  conscious  of  the  intentions  of  his  right.  Martin 
then  expressly  commanded  him  not  to  attack  any  Christian 
prince.   The  Pope  and  the  King  of  Sicily  began  to  entertain 
misgivings ;  but  they  were  far  from  suspecting  the  terrible 
issue  of  the  conspiracy.   John  of  Procida  and  the  chief  Sicilian 
uoblos  met  in  Palermo,  to  celebrate  the  Easter  festival.  On 
Monday,  the  29th  of  March,  a.  d.  1282,  at  the  hour  of  vespers^ all 
the  French  were  massacred^  without  distinction-  of  age,  aex,  or 
condition.   They  were  recognized  by  being  required  to  pro- 
nounc^  the  Italian  word  eieeri;  not  one  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
populace.    This  dreadful  massacre  has  obtained  the  name  of 
the  Sicilian  Vespers,    The  conspirators  fast  spread  through  the 
whole  iskud,  everywhere  renewing  the  same  shocking  carnagCi 
in  which  upward  of  twenty  thousand  of  the  French  were  imoM^ 
hited  to  the  popular  hatred.   The  news  filled  the  oojut  of  Rome 
with  horror.   Martin  promised  Charles  of  Anjou  all  the  spirit* 
ual  and  temporal  help  at  his  command.    A  sentence  of  excom* 
juuiiication  was  hurled  against  the  authors  of  the  massacre, 
including  Peter  of  Aragon  and  Michael  Palteologus,  their  taty 
complices.   The  city  of  Palermo  addressed  to  the  Pope  an 
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apologjy  closing  with  an  ineolent  jegt.  ''After  the  murder  of 
the  French/'  wrote  the  Siciliane,    we  raised  the  banner  of  St 

Peter,  and  placed  ourselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Roman 

Church  *,  but,  as  you  disdained  our  pr.iyerii,  God  sent  to  our 
nssistanoe  another  Peter  whom  we  did  not  expect"  This  was 
Peter  of  Aragon,  who,  on  learning  the  news  of  the  massacre^ 
had  steered  his  fleet  to  Palermo^  and  was  orowned  king  of 
Sicil}  The  Pope  met  this  act  of  open  defianoe  by  deposing 
Pet  or  from  his  throne  and  freeing  the  Aragonese  from  their 
oath  oi'  fidelity.  lie  offered  the  crown  of  Aragon  to  Charles 
of  Valois,  second  son  of  Philip  the  Bold.  The  Sicilian  Vespers 
disturbed  the  peace^  at  once,  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Philip 
deemed  it  a  point  of  honor  to  avenge  the  slaughter  of  the  French 
in  Sicily.  Jayme  of  An^n,  king  of  Majorca,  whose  family 
had  V)oen  dethroned  by  that  of  Philip  III.,  was  likewise  in  arms, 
while  Charles  of  Anjou  was  preparing  a  most  vigorous  resist- 
ance against  his  adversaries.  Bat  he  was  defeated  before  Mes- 
sina and  in  the  waters  of  Trapani.  The  whole  snocess  of  the 
French  arms  was  Umited  to  the  capture  of  Girona,  while  the 
celebrated  Catalan  admiral,  Roger  de  Loria,  three  times  de» 
featcd  the  combined  fleets  of  Naples  and  France,  olT  the  coast 
of  Catalonia.  In  1285,  hostilities  were  suspended  by  the  simul- 
taneous death  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Kings  of  France,  Naples, 
CastQe  and  Aragon.  Martin  IV.  died  at  Perugia  on  the  28th 
of  March,  1285. 

61.  Two  years  before,  Michael  Palieologus  had  died,  still 
under  the  ban  of  exconiniunication,  for  his  share  in  the  Sicilian 
Vespers ;  and  the  Greeks,  comparing  him  to  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate, devoted  his  soul  to  ever  lasting  perdiiion.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Qionks  and  bbhops,  his  son  Andronions  11.,  a  prince 
ntterly  devoid  of  talent,  affection,  or  valor,  refnsed  him  Ohris- 
tian  burial.  The  new  emperor  pursued  a  course  in  direct 
opposition  to  that  of  his  father.  He  burned  the  ,'<ct  of  reunion 
adopted  in  the  fourteenth  general  council,  openly  broke  with 
Rome,  and  persecuted  the  Greeks  lately  converted  to  the 
Catholic  faith.    Informers,  victims  and  torture  became  as 
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cominoa  as  in  the  days  of  Constantius,  Leo  the  Isaurian  and 
Copronymus.  When  an  appeal  was  made  to  his  clemency  in 
favor  of  any  partlcuiar  ecclesiastic  or  layman  who  had  embraced 
the  Catholic  faith,  he  replied  that  he  made  no  distinctions 

among  the  azi/mitcs,  and  that  he  judged  of  them  all  by  a  few, 
as  he  was  satisfied  of  the  bitterness  of  the  sea  Ly  applying  a 
single  drop  to  his  tongue."  The  Eastern  schism,  tifter  a  mo- 
mentary intemiptioni  was  thos  again  more  firmly  established 
than  ever. 

§  XV.  Pontificate  of  IIonorius  IV.  (April  2,  a.  d.  1285 — 

April  3,  1287). 

52.  On  the  2d  of  AprU,  a.  d.  1285^  Cardinal  Jamed  Savelli  wab 
elected  at  Perugia,  and  crowned  at  Rome,  on  the  6th  of  May, 
au  Pope  Honorius  IV.  The  Constitution  of  Gregory  X.  regard- 
ing the  conclave  had  again  been  disregarded  in  this  election  ; 
AO  odious  was  it  to  the  cardinals,  that,  in  the  circular  announ- 
cing his  election  to  the  bishops  of  Christendom^  the  new  Pope 
thus  speaks  of  it :  After  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Pope  Mar- 
tin IV.,  of  happy  memory,  we  assembled  freely,  on  the  1st  of 
Apiil,  without  the  coulinement  of  the  conclave,  a  censurable 
abuse  lately  introduced  into  the  Roman  Church."  Simultane- 
ously with  the  promotion  of  Honorius  IV.,  Alphonso  X.  inau- 
gurated his  reign  in  Castile,  and  Philip  IV.,  surnamed  le  Bel, 
in  France.  The  rightful  successor  of  Charles  of  Anjou  was  his 
son  Charles,  called  the  Lame.  But  that  prince  had  been  taken 
prisoner,  iu  the  preceding  year,  by  lloger  do  Loria,  and  wjis 
now  in  the  dungeons  of  the  King  of  Aragon.  Honorius  IV. 
hoped,  by  gentle  means,  to  end  the  conflict  to  which  the  Sicii- 
19  n  Vespers  had  given  rise  among  these  various  princes.  He 
opened  communications  with  Alphonso  III.,  king  of  Aragon, 
to  obtain  the  liberation  of  Charles  II. ;  but  the  disadvantageous 
terms  proposed  by  the  Aragonese  prince  broke  off  the  negotiatibn 
He  was  preparing  to  resume  it  on  a  new  ground,  when  death 
sDatched  him  away,  in  1287,  after  a  Pontificate  of  two  years. 
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§  XVI.  Pontificate  of  Nicholas  IV.  (February  15,  a.  d.  1288 

—April  4,  1292). 

53.  The  vacancy  of  the  Holy  See  was  prolonged  for  nearly 
a  year  by  a  plague  which  swept  Italy  at  the  moment  when  the 
cardinals,  obedient  this  time  to  the  decree  of  Lyons,  had  met 
in  conclave  for  the  election  of  a  new  Pontiff.    At  length,  Car- 
dinal Tinei,  in  spite  of  hiS  humble  protestations,  was  chosen  on 
the  22d  of  February,  a.  d.  1288,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Nicho- 
ka  IV.    Happier,  in  his  mediation,  than  Honorius,  he  obtained 
the  release  of  Charles  the  Lame,  whom  he  crowned  with  his 
own  hands  in  the  Vatican  Basilica,  upon  the  same  conditions  as 
had  been  imposed  upon  Charles  I.  by  Clement  IV.    By  the 
treaty  of  Tarascon,  which  ended  this  great  dispute  (1201), 
Alphonso  III.  renounced  his  claim  to  the  Sicilian  crown ;  Charles 
of  Valois  abandoned  his  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Aragon, 
to  which  he  had  been  called  by  Martin  IV.,  and  Charles  of 
'Sicily  gave  up  the  duchy  of  Anjou  in  favor  of  the  Count  of 
Valois.    While  the  influence  of  the  Pope  was  winning  back  the 
peace  of  Europe,  the  city  of  Rome  was  still  the  prey  of  bloody 
factions.    Jacopo  Colonna  was,  in  1200,  proclaimed  lord  of  the 
new  Roman  empire.    The  Ghibellines,  who  had  bestowed  the 
dignity,  bore  the  princely  shadow  in  triumph  through  the 
streets  of  the  city,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  who 
liailcd  him  Csesar.    But  the  Orsini  faction,  the  leaders  of  the 
Guelphs,  began  a  fierce  and  bloody  strife.    Rome  was  dis- 
^'raced  by  daily  scenes  of  carnage  and  conflagration.    In  1202, 
after  a  fearful  struggle,  the  two  parties  agreed  to  a  compromise. 
Stefano  Colonna  and  Orso  Orsini  were  jointly  elected  senators. 
The  truce  was  short.    Within  a  month,  the  death  of  Stefano 
and  the  resignation  of  Orsini  became  an  occasion  of  fresh  strug- 
gles ;  and  the  death  of  Nicholas  IV.,  at  the  same  period  (April  4, 
292),  precluded  the  possibility  of  a  pacific  mediation  of  the 
ontifical  authority.    Tho         two  years  of  the  Pope's  roign 
ore  absorbed  by  his  solicitude  for  the  deplorable  condition  of 
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the  Christiiins  in  Palestine.  Europe  was  still  in  mourning  fiir 
the  fall  of  Ptolemais,  the  last  bulwark  of  the  Latin  kmgiloni  of 
Terusalem.  In  vain  did  Nicholas  IV.  appeal  in  the  most  press- 
ing terms  to  the  Western  monarchs,  to  engage  them  in  a  new 
Crusade  ;  his  voice  was  unheeded.  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria — 
all  those  fair  provinces,  once  so  rich  iu  numerous  and  Hourijihing 
churches,  were  now  held  in  the  firm  grasp  of  the  aons  of  the 
Prophet  No  hand  has  since  been  raised  to  free  them  from  the 
shameful  yoke.  The  Church  has  kepMhe  purely  nominal  titles 
of  their  once  famous  seea,  aow  bellowed  aa  bibkuprios  in  j)artibu4 

§  XYIL  FONTiFZOATB  or  St.  Gelbstin  Y.  (July  7,  a.  d.  1294 — 

December  13, 1294). 

54.  For  more  than  two  years  the  cardinals  could  not  agree 

in  the  choice  of  a  Sovereign  Pontiff.  These  long  and  repeated 
vacancies  in  the  Holy  See  should  alone  have  sufficed  to  prove 
the  wisdom  of  the  decree  to  which  the  cardinals  refused  obe- 
dience. Afler  a  long  and  animated  discussion,  their  choice  at 
length  fell  upon  St.  Peter  Moroni,  whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned  as  the  founder  of  the  Celestincs.  The  news  of  his  elec- 
tion surprised  the  pious  old  man  in  his  austere  retreat,  aud 
drew  from  him  tears  of  bitter  grief.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
tear  him  from  his  loved  solitude  and  crown  him,  in  spite  of  his 
resistance,  at  Aquileia  (August  29,  a.  i».  1294).  He  took  the  name 
of  Celestin  V.  Torn  suddenly  away  from  the  ecstasy  of  con- 
templation, a  stranger  to  the  world,  its  workings  and  its  pas- 
sions^ — he  lacked  acqufiintance  with  men.  While  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  sweets  of  prayer  and  contemplation,  in  a  cell 
which  he  had  built  in  the  midst  of  his  palace,  the  goremment 
of  the  Church  was  in  a  state  of-  the  utmost  confusion.  The 
same  fiivor  was  granted  to  two,  three,  or  even  four  persons  at 
once,  and  for  this  disgraceful  practice  sheets  of  blank  parchment 
were  prepared  and  stamped  with  the  Pontifical  seaL  Charles 
the  Lame  thus  obtained  a  decree  releasing  him  from  the  oath 
required  of  him  by  the  cardinals,  not  to  impede  the  IComan 
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court  in  the  Neapolitan  States.   Celesfiii  was  thus  unwittingly 

placing  the  Pontifical  power  in  the  hands  of  the  wily  monarch. 
Men  of  jiidgment  loudly  complained  of  such  a  state  of  things; 
their  cooipiaints  reached  the  ears  of  the  Pope.  He  had  ac- 
cepted the  onerous  charge  only  to  avoid  a  seeming  opposition 
to  the  will  of  God.  In-  these  complaints  he  heard  the  expres- 
sion of  {he  same  divine  will  warning  him  to  cast  down  a  burden 
too  heavy  for  his  weak  shoulders.  On  the  13th  of  December, 
1294,  the  holy  Pope  convoked  the  cardinals  in  a  solemn  con- 
sistory. He  appeared  before  them  in  full  Pontificals,  and  read 
aload  his  resignation  of  the  Papal  dignity.  Then  stripping  off 
all  the  Pontifical  vestments,  he  once  'more  put  on  the  modest 
habit  of  the  hermit  and  took  leave  of  the  assembled  dignitaries, 
who  followed  him  iu  tears,  recommending  to  his  prayers  the 
DOW  widowed  Church.  Cclestin's  abdication  closes  the  fifth 
period  of  ecdesiasttcal  history. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

filSTOBICAL  REVIiEW  OF  TBS  FIFTH  PERIOD  OF  THS  CfiOBCH. 

1.  Hoatite  attitude  of  the  Germsn  emperors  toward  the  Cbarch.~2.  Holinoi 
of  the  Pope*8  oniBBion  at  thia  period.'— >8.  Cardinals.— 4.  Belation  of  the 
episcopate  to  the  Holy  See, — 5.  Morals  of  the  clergy  of  this  period. — 9. 
Influence  of  the  Church  upon  society  in  the  middte^es.— 7.  Tbe&ih 
sades. —  9.  The  Alhigensian  war. — 9.  Propagation  of  the  gospel — 10. 
The  spirit  of  faith.  Worship.  Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgu.^II* 
Religious  orders. — 12.  Universities. — 13.  €k>thic  architecture. — 14.  Bdh 
gtous  symbolism  of  Gothic  art  The  cathedrals  of  this  period. 

1.  Never  did  the  Church  more  fully  and  freely  display  hvr 
power  of  action  than  during  the  fifth  period  of  her  history,  the 
brightest  epoch  of  mediaeval  annals.  The  Papacy,  rescued  b} 
Sylvester  II,  from  the  degradation  of  the  tenth  century,  be- 
came,  under  Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent  III.,  the  controlling 
power  of  the  Avorld.  Wo  know  at  what  cost  the  triumph  was 
.achieved,  what  struggles  went  before.  The  boiling  passions  of 
youthful  and  untamed  nations ;  the  growth  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, which  made  of  every  lord  a  petty  sovereign ;  the  preten* 
sions  of  princes  upon  ecclesiastical  elections,  were  so  many 
barnors  Id  the  development  of  the  guardian  power  residing  iu 
the  Sovereign  Poatilfs.  But  the  greatness  of  the  difficulties 
only  proved  more  clearly  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  vigorous 
power,  in  the  midst  of  Christian  society,  to  check  all  violence, 
to  prevent  abuses,  to  punish  crime  and  humanize  the  world. 
By  exercising  a  universal  mediation  between  prineos  and  sub- 
jects, between  the  people  and  the  State ;  by  silting  in  judgment 
upon  kings  and  nations,  in  the  name  of  God  ;  by  opposing  in* 
justice  under  every  aspect,  the  Popes  supplied  a  crying  want, 
;i:ul  exorcised  a  right,  at!cnowlG:lgc!l  by  the  unaniiiious  voice 
of  the  age.    It  seema  impossible  to  duubt  thefact|  if  we  bul 
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follow  the  course  of  events  in  this  period.  In  Germany, 
Henry  IV.,  and  later,  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  Frederick  II., 
Tainly  strove  to  straggle  against  that  spiritual  supremacy  to 
which  all  Europe  bowed.  The  martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  in  England,  afforded  an  equally  striking  dis|)lay 
of  the  power  and  the  rights  of  the  Papacy.  On  this  subject, 
Bossuet  is,  as  usual,  impressive  :  "  Henry  II.  of  En^d<and," 
says  the  illustrious  prelate,  declares  himself  the  euemy  of 
the  Church ;  he  attacks  her  both  in  spirituals  and  temporals, 
in  what  she  holds  from  Qod  and  what  she  has  received  from 
men ;  he  openly  usurps  her  power ;  he  lays  his  hand  upon  her 
treasure,  the  support  of  the  poor  ;  he  Uirnishes  the  honor  of  her 
ministers  by  the  abrogation  of  their  prerogatives,  and  shaekles 
them  by  laws  which  strike  at  their  freedom.  Rash  and  mis- 
guided prince  i  Why  is  it  not  given  him  to  foresee  the  fearful 
blow  which  will  yet  fall  upon  his  kingdomi  from  the  contempt 
of  ecclesiastical  authority  and  the  unbridled  excesses  into  which 
nations  shall  be  hurried,  when  they  shall  have  cast  ofl'  the  sav- 
ing yoke  !'* 

2.  In  these  later  times  it  has  become  fashionable  to  repeat^ 
on  the  authority  of  writers  of  the  last  century,  that  the  Popes 
had  weakened  and  lowered  the  royal  power  by  subjecting  it  to 

their  censure.  This  is  one  of  the  many  calumnies  which  must 
fall  before  a  calm  investigation  of  facts.  In  the  middle-ages 
the  Popes  were  the  natural  mediators  between  kings  and  nations. 
Pablic  opinion  had  clothed  them  with  the  mission  of  judges  and 
umpires;  and— *the  truth  is  undeniable — ^they  justified  this 
confidence  by  a  display  of  large  and  liberal  views,  a  perfect 
disinterestedness  and  a  line  of  conduct  alw.n's  traced  bv  honor 
and  virtue.  Had  the  Popes  sought,  in  the  discharge  ot  their 
I'xaltcd  mission^  to  subserve  their  own  interests,  to  increase 
tlielr  infiuence  or  their  temporal  sway,  it  seems  dear  that^  in 
ilie  repeated  struggles  in  which  they  were  involved,  they  would 
have  taken  part  with  the  powers  of  the  earth.  But  the  cun- 
t;\iry  v.as  invariably  the  case.  Intrusted  with  the  charge  to 
defend  the  unchangeable  principles  of  faith  and  morality  agamst 
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great  ones  of  the  woild,  the^  never  for  a  raoment  faltered 

in  the  noble  duty.  With  no  other  weapons  than  those  of  truth 
and  right,  with  no  otiier  power  than  that  of  conscience,  Uiey 
.proclaimed  that  the  sovereign  had  oppressed  his  subjects  or 
violated  the  laws  of  Ohristiaiiity,  and  declared  faim  out  off  tnm 
the  communion  of  the  faithful,  faUen  from  his  right  to  rule. 
From  the  moment  of  this  proclamation,  the  guilty  monarch  saw 
himseit  forsaken  by  all  his  dependants.  If  he  risked  an  armed 
resistance,  it  infallibly  returned  against  himaelf.  They  who 
seek,  in  these  facts,  to  show  np  Papal  encroachments,  shoald 
notice  that  they  are  arraigning  the  whole  Christian  society  of 
the  middle-ages.  That  society  had  judged  it  beneficial  to 
have  some  supreme  tribunal,  withuut  ilie  sphere  of  national 
and  party  influence,  to  which  they  might  refer  all  questions  of 
higher  moment,  all  roytd  suits.  This  tribunal  was  that  of  the 
yioar  of  Christ  So  deep-set  and  firm  was  this  foundation  of 
the  public  law,  that  Tttlers,  stricken  by  the  thnnders  of  the 
Church,  found  no  other  means  of  extenuating  the  effects  of  the 
blow,  than  to  obtain  their  reinstatement  by  anantipupe.  What 
more  manifest  acknowledgment  could  be  asked  for  the  rights 
of  the  Papacy? 

3.  As  centre  of  universal  religions  and  pditioal  sys^ 
tem,  the  Papacy  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  supply  this 
immense  radiation,  to  kf  ep  permanent  ambassadors  or  legates 
in  the  sovereign  courts.  The  Holy  See,  by  the  sacred  char- 
acter which  distinguished  its  authority  from  that  of  all  other 
powers,  gave  the  highest  sanction  to  those  gov^ments  which 
received  its  envoys.  The  exclusive  charge  given  to  thea  of 
electing  the  Pope,  in  the  name  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  Church 
naturally  gave  a  great  addition  to  their  influence.  In  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Sovereign  Pontifi's,  they  were  to  represent  the  three 
orders  of  the  clergy  ^  hence  their  division  into  cardinal- 
deacons,  priests  and  bishops,  which  distinction  is  still  pre- 
served. If  we  take  the  trouble  to  notice,  moreover,  that  the 
cardinals  are  chosen  from  among  the  members  of  the  regukr 
ani  secular  clergy,  on  the  only  consideration  of  eminent  virtue, 
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talent  and  service,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  world  can 
present  nothing  more  august  than  this  permanent  council  of 
tbe  Papacy.  The  Roman  chaaceiy  was  necessarily  enlarged 
to  meet  the  calls  of  a  correspondenee  which  reached  every 
qmaiier  of  the  globe.  We  shall  notice,  as  oocasioii  offers,  the 
institution  of  the  various  tribunals  which  have  gradually 
sprung  into  being  around  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 

4.  The  episcopate,  bound  to  the  Papacy  by  the  closest  ties, 
formed  bat  one  solid  body,  eommanicating  to  the  farthest 
extremities  of  the  earth  the  influenoe  of  tiie  Holy  See.  The 
war  of  investitiires  might  alone  suffice  to  prove  i^at  the  canon- 
ical institution  and  ekction  of  bishops  belongs  to  the  Sovereign 
Pontiffs.  The  attempted  encroachmenlss  of  the  German  empe- 
rors were  repulsed  by  the  Popes,  upheld,  in  the  great  struggle, 
by  the  universal  sense  of  right.  Thus,  in  the  eleventh  oen> 
tury,  we  already  find  the  formula  still  in  ase,  Bishop,  by  the 
grace  of  God  and  the  authority  of  the  Holy,  Apostolic  and 
Roman  See."  The  sacred  principle  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy, 
which  draws  the  power  of  bishops  from  the  supreme  power  of 
the  Pope,  is  the  foundation  and  safeguard  of  the  Church's 
miity.  The  pallium,  a  badge  of  the  archiepiscopal  dignity,  is 
conferred  only  by  the  Pope.  It  belongs  only  to  Rome  to  erect 
new  bishoprics  throughout  the  wofH,  to  fix  their  limits,  to 
delegate  their  administration.  We  have  had  occasion'  to 
remark  that  it  is  reserved  to  the  Popes  to  convoke  the 
general  councils  and  to  preside  over  their  deliberations,  per- 
sonally or  by  their  legates.  Finally,  it  became  their  ezclu- 
sive  charge,  about  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  to  canonize 
saints,  a  measure  as  intrinsically  wise  as  it  was  useful  to 
the  generjil  interests  ol  the  Church,  since,  by  the  elevation 
(if  the  tribunal  appointed  to  judge  matters  of  such  high 
import,  the  decision  is  rendered  more  august  and  unim* 
)KNichable.  Side  by  side  with  the  episcopal  authority,  rises, 
with  new  power,  the  jurisdiction  of  chapters.  They  formed 
themselves  into  a  kind  of  independent  congrepration,  following 
particular  rules  of  their  own^  ei^oying  tbe  admiaistratiou  of 
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their  property,  and  proTiding  for  the  direction  of  the  diocese 
at  the  death  of  the  bishop.  They  thus  constituted  .a  standing 
council  around  the  episcopal  throne,  analogous  to  that  of  the 
cardinals  about  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  la  this  admirable 
simplicity  of  growth,  the  ecclesiastical  power  was  gradually 
developing  itself.  The  twelfth  general  Council  of  Lateran 
decreed  that  every  bishop  should  appoint  a  peniteniiaiy,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  help  him  in  the  admiuLstration  of  public 
and  private  penance.  There  was  also  another  official  \Tho  pre- 
sided, in  their  name,  over  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  Beside 
these  auxiliaries  of  the  episcopal  power,  the  bishops  in  partibu9 
u^fidditm  hegan  at  this  period  to  act  as  coadjutors  to  the  titu- 
lary bishops.  By  the  fall  of  the  Latin  empires  of  Jerusalem 
and  Constantinople,  a  number  of  Eastern  bishops  were  deprived 
of  their  sees  ajid  returned  to  Europe,  where  many  bishops 
took  them  as  coadjutors.  The  Church  has  since  preserved  the 
custom  of  conferring  the  titles  of  those  great  sees,  now  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Infidels,  as  if  to  keep  alive  and  conse- 
crate, from  age  to  apre,  the  glorious  memories  and  illustrious 
names  connected  with  them. 

5.  Under  the  powerful  impulse  given  by  the  Popes  to  the 
government  of  the  Church,  the  morals  of  the  clergy  were 
speedily  brought  hack  to  the  standard  of  regularity  from  which 
they  had  fallen  during  the  tenth  century.  The  strong  arm  of 
St.  Gregory  VII.  restored  the  youthful  vigor  of  canonical  leiris- 
lation.  The  law  of  ecclesiastical  celibacy,  which  had  with- 
stood all  the  attempts  at  relaxation,  raised  the  moral  dignity  of 
the  Western  clergy,  and  saved  it  from  the  disgrace  of  corrnption 
and  forgetfulness  of  duty;  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
rlergy,  both  regular  and  secular,  gave  a  splendid  example  of 
every  virtue.  Science  and  sjinntitv,  that  twofold  crown  of  the 
priesthood,  never  shone  more  brightly ;  the  whole  world,  led 
on  by  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Papacy,  was  steadUy 
advancing  in  the  path  of  evangelical  perfection ;  and,  to  every 
true  Christian,  this  period  must  appear  the  most  fruitful  and 
wonderful  in  works  of  fiuth,  charity  and  ilevotedness. 
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6.  The  hierarchy  of  the  Church,  thus  constituted  in  strength 
aad  power,  was  in  a  condition  to  act  with  vigor  upon  the 
society  of  the  middle*ages.  This  influence  was  outwardiy  dis- 
played in  the  Crosades  agsainst  Islamism  and  the  Albigensian 
heresy,  and  by  the  spread  of  the  gospel  among  heathen 
nations  :  its  inward  working  was  seen  in  the  wonderful  devel- 
opmeni  and  spread  of  a  spirit  of  faith  and  holiness ;  by  the 
foundation  of  religious  orders ;  by  the  intellectual  movement 
which  regenerated  learnings  established  a  new  school  of  Chris- 
tian arty  and  dotted  the  world  with  universities. 

7.  We  have  already  enlarged  upon  the  beneficial  results  of 
the  Crusades,  in  a  religious  point  of  view.  We  deem  this  a 
fitting  place  to  resume  the  chief  fruits  derived  from  them  by 
European  society  in  general.  Their  immediate  effect  was  to 
save  the  Christian  world  from  a  Turkish  invasion,  and  to  teach, 
the  sons  of  the  Prophet  what  they  had  to  fear  from  the  war- 
riors of  Jesus  Christ.  They  iiicrca.sod  the  spiriLuai  and  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Popes,  by  bringing  under  their  supremacy 
the  Patriarchates  of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  and  by  drawing 
closer  the  hierarchal  tie  almost  severed  by  the  Eastern  schism. 
The  distant  expeditions  turned  away  the  thoughts  of  Christian 
emperors  and  princes  from  aggressive  attempts  against  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Iloly  See.  As  supreme  directors  of  the" 
trans  marine  warfare,  the  Sovereign  PontiiTs  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  Christian  confederation.  Moreover,  the  Crusades  gave 
me  to  new  principalities  nnder  the  suzerainty  of  the  Popes. 
The  political  influence  of  the  Crusades  extended:  1st.  To 
rulers,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  extend  their  domain  and  to 
strengthen  their  authority.  2d.  To  the  nubility.  The  orders 
of  knighthood  established  in  the  East  shod  their  lustre  upon 
Europe,  and  were  imitated  in  every  Christian  kingdom.  The 
West  was  charmed  with  the  tournaments  which  represented  the 
exploits  performed  on  the  fields  of  Palestine ;  and  the  knights 
from  beyond  the  seas  displayed,  in  full  cuurL^,  ihe  splendors 
of  the  East;  armorial  bearings  became  a  necessity,  and  family 
names  began.   3d.  Tc  the  people.    The  Crusades  did  more 
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than  any  other  agent  to  favor  enutncipation,  the  estMbUbliOK^nt 
of  the  municipalities,  and,  as  a  eonsequence,  of  the  third  estate, 
or  commons.  4th.  To  commerce  and  industry.  The  growing 
necessity  for  more  frequent  journeys,  their  profitable  issue,  and 
many  practices  borrowed  from  the  pilots  of  the  Levant,  gave 
a  great  impulse  to  the  nantical  art.  By  the  opening  of  a  wider 
field  for  speculation  and  increased  facility  of  exchange,  navi- 
gation  shared  with  commerce  the  advantages  resulting  from 
the  transmarine  expeditions.  Works  of  art  and  of  nature, 
hitherto  unknown,  brought  new  pleasures  and  sometimes  new 
modes  of  industry.  The  maritime  cities,  which  became  the 
emporiums  of  Eastern  commerce,  drew  to  themselves  the  bulk 
of  European  population,  and  some  of  tlicm  became  powerful 
republics.  Witness  the  prosperity  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa, 
Marseilles  and  Barcelona.  From  the  same  source,  though  by 
a  less  direct  action,  spruiig  the  wcmUIi  and  activity  of  the 
Flemish  cities,  which  were,  at  once,  commercial  and  manufac-  • 
turing  towns,  serving  as  great  marts  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  between  the  Mediterranean  ports  and  the  cities  of 
the  Hanseatic  League.  The  soil  was  taught  to  bear  new  pro- 
ducts ;  and  the  mulberry,  buckwheat,  sugar-cane,  ftc,  were 
brought  into  Europe  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  poor  or  the 
taste  of  the  rich.  The  Crusades  advanced  general  civilizatiou 
by  opening  new  relations  between  the  various  nations,  and  by 
the  mutual  interchange  of  practical  knowledge.  The  laws  of 
honor  and  courtesy  were  communicated  by  chivalry  to  the 
practices  of  daily  life,  and  did  much  to  raise  the  middle 
classes,  which  owed  their  wealth  and  freedom,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, to  the  Crusades.  New  and  lofty  themes  were  offered  to 
poetic  genius,  which,  indeed,  made  not  the  highest  use  of  the 
advantage.  But  talent  was,  at  least,  held  in  honor;  the 
nobles,  not  satisfied  with  patronizing  the  poet  who  sung  their 
feats  of  arms,  culuvuttjd  his  art  tlicaiselvcs.  Poetry  now  took 
a  pccuUai  turn,  from  which  sprung  the  knightly  romances  and 
troubadour  lays  so  popular  at  that  period.  Under  the  influenci 
of  this  culture,  the  vulgar  dialects  began  to  shake  off  their  bar 
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Imrous  cliaracter.  The  repeateil  expeditious  to  Syria,  the 
diplomatic  relations  consequently  opened  with  the  Mongols, 
and  the  new  roads  thus  cleared  for  commerce,  gave  to  the 
West  a  nuttoh  more  correct  notion  of  the  East,  and  even  of  the 
interior  of  Asia.  Oriental  history  also  shared  the  new  light 
thrown  upon  geography ;  and  Arahia  gave  to  medioal  science 
new  ideas  for  the  titntment  of  diseases  and  the  use  of  sim- 
ples, while  mathematics  and  mechanics  were  enriched  fidin 
the  Measures  of  Eastern  lore.  The  Crusades  were  thus^  in 
many  respectSi  prodnetive  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  European 
civilization. 

8.  The  military  expediticms  directed  i^inst  the  Albigenses 

were  equally  laudable  in  their  object  and  useful  in  results. 
The  spirit  of  their  heresy  was  the  overthrow  of  the  essential 
principles  which  constitute  society.  Insubordination,  contempt 
for  all  authority^  the  destruction  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy, 
were  natural  consequences  of  their  impious  dogmas,  which 
broke  up  all  social  relations,  and  gave  free  course  to  the  most 
shameful  nmnorality.  Temporal  princes  joined  their  efforts  to 
those  of  the  Churches  head,  to  repress  their  excesses.  The 
malignity  and  extent  of  the  evil  may  be  calculated  from  the 
length  and  fierceness  of  the  struggle.  The  principles  of  the 
Albigenses  threatened  not  only  the  overthrow  of  the  faith,  but 
of  every  government,  of  every  throne.  Like  the  modern 
Socialists,  they  applied  the  torch  to  every  institution  which  the 
people  had  learned  to  love  and  respect.  When  plundered  mon- 
asteries, ruined  churches,  pilkged  and  wasted  cities  attested, 
by  their  smoking  ruins,  the  fury  of  the  fanatical  sectaries,  a 
general  cry  of  indignation  went  up  from  all  the  land  ;  and  could 
we  expect  that  the  Christian  society  of  the  twullLh  century 
should  have  stood  a  passive  witness  of  such  sacrilegious  out- 
rages? The  outcry  against  these  deeds  of  violence  was  not 
confined  to  the  Pope  and  the  bishops ;  all  the  sovereigns  of  the 
day  were  unanimous  in  calling  for  their  suppression.  Frederick 
II.,  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  Papacy,  in  framing  a  code  of 
laws  for  Sicily,  decreed  the  moat  fearliil  ^junishmeuls  against 
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theso  sectaries*  Even  the  Coant  of  Toulouse^  after  opening  bis 
eyes  to  the  truth,  complained^  with  tears,  that  the  AlhigenseSy 

for  whom  he  had  so  long  and  so  often  fought,  wa.sted  his  terri- 
tory and  ruined  his  vassals.  Bowed  down  by  age  and  grief, 
he  appeared  in  the  General  Chapter  of  Citeaux,  to  utter  his 
energetic  hut  tardy  appeal :  My  gray  hairs/'  he  exchiimed, 
^*  are  outraged.  Men  are  dragged  along  by  the  torrent  of  cor- 
ruption ;  my  decrees  are  despised ;  the  laws  of  the  Church  are 
trampled  u[H>n  ;  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  appeal  to  arms. 
I  shall  ciiU  upon  the  King  of  France  to  meet  the  heretics,  and 
give  the  last  drop  of  my  own  blood  in  this  cause,  too  happy  if 
I  can  but  help  to  crush  so  dangerous  a  sect!"  The  Church,  in 
organizing  a  Crusade  against  these  formidable  enemies,  pro- 
tected European  unity,  crushed  the  socialism  of  that  day, 
secured  general  trauq^uillity  and  the  existence  of  modera 
society. 

9.  At  erery  period  of  ecclesiastical  history,  the  Popes  were 
careful  to  proYide  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  in  heathen 
lands.    By  the  help  of  their  unwearied  seal,  the  gospel  had 

steadily  widened  the  bounds  of  its  empire.  The  new  uaLioas, 
which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  Roman  world,  successively 
bowed  before  the  cross  of  Christ.  Yet,  in  the  far  north  .of 
Europe,  there  were  still  fields  to  win,  and  souls  still  sitting  in 
pagan  darkness.  The  Sovereign  Pontiffs  gathered  together 
bands  of  apostolic  workmen  in  Rome,  and  formed  them  to  the 
duty  of  foreign  missions.  The  I.lIkjis  ot"  OLho,  bishop  of  i>aia- 
berg  and  legate  of  Pope  Calixtus  II.,  in  Pomerania,  were 
crowned  with  a  glorious  success  (a.  d.  1124).  The  Sclaves, 
obedient  to  his  exhortations,  gave  up  the  practices  of  murder- 
ing or  exposing  infants,  burning  the  dead,  and  many  other 
pagan  customs.  On  quitting  the  country  into  which  he  had 
brought  the  light  of  faith,  the  apostle  left  twelve  flourishing 
churches  under  the  metropolitical  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of 
Julin.  A  second  effort  (1128)  of  his  prudent  and  tireless 
enei^  sufficed  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  idolatry.  The 
island  of  lUigen,  the  sta^onghold  of  Schtvonio  superstition,  made 
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a  more  vip^orous  and  continued  resistance  to  the  introduction 
of  Christiaoity.  It  was  not  until  1168,  after  the  conquest 
by  "VladBiiiar,  king  of  Denmark,  that  the  Rngians  received 
baptism  from  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  Absalom  of  Roskild, 
who  OYerturned  all  the  temples  of  the  false  gods.  In 
1158,  Livuiiia  was  visited  by  ministers  of  the  gospel,  who 
followed  in  the  way  opened  by  the  traders  of  Bremen  and 
Labeck.  Like  the  light  germ,  borne  through  space  upon  the 
wings  of  every  wind,  the  spiritual  seeds  of  the  gospel  are 
wafted  to  every  shore  by  the  sails  of  all  nations.  In  1168, 
a  more  eflicieuL  and  las  Ling  niissiou  was  established  in  Livonia 
by  Meinhard,  a  regular  canon  of  the  monastery  of  Sigebert,  in 
Holstein.  Having  built  a  church  at  IskuU,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Dnna,  be  went  to  Rome,  to  obtain  from  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff an  eptsoopal  charter  for  the  new  church.  On  his  return,  he 
fonnd  the  natives  in  foil  revolt,  making  inroads  into  the  territory 
of  the  neighboring  Christians.  Celestine  III.  ordered  a  Cm- 
Bade  against  them.  Albert  of  Apeldern,  a  canon  of  Bremen,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  defeated  the  Infidels  (12UU),  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  city  of  Biga,  instituted  the  Order  of 
Knights  Sword-bearers  (120)2,  with  Winno  of  Rohrbach  as 
their  first  grand  master.  From  that  date,  the  country  was 
really  a  conquest  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Esthonia  was  won  in 
1223,  and  an  episcopal  see  erected  at  Dorpat.  The  terri- 
tory of  Semigallia  was  made  a  diocese,  with  its  see  at  Selon. 
The  bishoprics  of  Wecland  and  Revel,  erected  in  12B0, 
were  a  powerful  help  to  the  conversion  of  the  people  of  Cour- 
land.  Duniig  the  glorious  Pontificate  of  Innocent  III.,  Chris- 
tianity made  its  way  into  Prussia.  A  religious,  called  Chris- 
tian, of  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Oliva,  was  its  first  apostle 
and  bishop.  He  instituted  the  Order  of  Knights  of  Prussia, 
soon  afterward  merged  into  the  Teutonie  order,  which  subjected 
nil  Prussia  to  a  lasting  rule  (1209-1220).  The  triumphs 
of  the  Church,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  were  not  limited  to 
the  nations  of  Europe.  The  formidable  invasion  of  Gengis- 
Khan  revealed  to  the  Christian  world  the  ezistenoe  of  a  race 
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still  more  redoubtable  than  the  Turks  ami  Saracens.  The 
Mongols  had  already  awakened  the  zeal  of  St.  Louis,  who,  in 
connection  with  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  had  sent  them  missiooohes- 
In  1288,  a  holj  Ftaneueaa,  John  of  Monte  Gonrino^  mada 
another  effort  to  introduoe  the  faith  among  them.  He  had  the 
happiness  to  see  his  work  erowned  with  sneeees ;  uid  Clenent 
V.  made  him  bishop  of  the  countries  he  had  evangelized 
(1307).  His  archiepiscoj  al  see  was  the  city  of  Kambulik,  the 
present  Pekin.  This  little  community  of  Chinese  Chnstians 
lasted  nntil  the  year  1369^  at  which  period  the  Mongol  don^ 
nation  was  destroyed  by  a  political  revolution.  Only  a  ftw 
Nestorians  survived  the  disaster,  and  China  remained  closed 
agiiinst  ever}'  new  attempt  of  the  missionaries  until  the  intel- 
ligent and  heroic  etl'orts  made  in  the  seventeenth  and  nine^ 
teenth  centuries  once  more  opened  to  the  seal  of  our  epostles 
the  field  so  often  fertilised  by  the  blood  of  martyrs. 

10.  In  proportion  to  its  outward  development,  the  Ohnreh 

multiplied,  within,  tlie  means  of  sanctific.ilion  and  spintu^il  pro- 
gress. In  its  laws,  habits  and  manners,  society  seemed  to  aim 
solely  at  Christian  perfection ;  and  this  tendency  was  displayed 
by  prodigies  of  virtue  and  holiness  in  every  rank  and  ccmditioa. 
Christian  solemnities  were  multiplied  to  satisfy  the  piety  of 
the  ])eople.  It  did  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  age  te 
bargain  with  Heaven,  and  to  reckon  as  lost  thu  days  taken  from 
labor  and  given  to  God.  All  the  rejoicings  and  feasts  were 
oonsecrated  by  religion,  and  never  was  the  sentence  of  Scrip- 
ture more  truly  verified  than  in  that  age ;  Bwkt^  p^puhi  pi 
McH  jubHaHomm,  The  whole  year  was  a  religions  oyde,  each 
phase  of  which  was  marked  by  a  new  solemnity.  The  festival 
of  the  Bod^  of  Jesus  Christ  (fesium  Corporis  Clwisti),  so 
popular  in  France  under  the  name  of  Fete-Dieu,  was  first 
instituted  by  fii^b»  bishop  of  Li^ge  (a.  d.  1220),  and  made 
obligatory  throughout  the  whole  Church  by  Urban  IV.  All 
the  external  pomp  of  oeremonial,  all  the  splendors  of  worship 
'vere  displayed  to  make  the  solemnity  worthy  of  the  Sacrament 
of  love  it  was  designed  to  kvonor.   After  all  the  ell'orts  of  the 
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lust  fcw«  centaries  to  extinguish  the  ftre  of  &ith  in  the  hearte 
of  mtioiiSy  tnd  to  plnek  oat  the  Catholio  memories  and  tradi* 
Hons  eherished  there,  still,  in  oar  own  days,  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi  is  ever  the  feast  by  excellence.  Year  after  year,  as 
well  in  the  lowliest  hamlet  as  in  the  stateliest  capital,  tiiampbal 
arches  span  the  way  on  which  the  KiQg  of  Peace  advanvee  - 
amid  the  hmshed  wealth  of  nature  and  art.  Bnt  what  mnst 
have  been  the  enthnsiasm  awakened  by  the  institntion  of  tbia 
august  solenmity  among  the  intensely  Catholic  population  of 
the  thirteenth  century!  The  admirable  otlico  composed  l)v  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  a  tvue  master-piece  of  piety,  learoiog  and 
iaith,  was  rehearsed  by  every  tongue,  felt  by  eveiy  heart. 
The  Sacrament  of  the  altar,  angust  centre  of  the  world's  epi- 
ritnal  life,  was  surrounded  with  new  homage..  The  remon- 
strances  [ostensorium),  the  throne  on  which  the  Majesty  of  the 
God  of  love  rests  to  bless  His  adoring  children,  were  enriched 
with  gold  and  gems.  The  litnrgy  of  the  Mass  was  a  subject 
of  eloquent  dissertation  for  the  greatest  minds.  Innoeent  IIL 
consecrated  to  it  his  pious  work,  Mysteriomm  MiassB."  A 
parallel  impulse  gave  to  the  worship  of  the  Mother  of  God 
&  wide-spread  and  wonderful  activity.  As  early  as  1140, 
the  canons  of  Lyons  celebrated  the  feast  o(  the  Immacuiate 
Conception,  and  drew  from  St.  Bernard  the  prudent  warning 
of  which  we  have  had  ocasion  to  point  out  the  real  bearing. 
In  1389,  Urban  YI.  made  general  in  the  Ohnroh,  the  feast 
of  the  Visibition,  instituted  by  St.  Boiiaventure.  The  vener- 
ation of  Mary  was  the  soul  of  the  middle-ag^s.  All  the  great- 
est men  of  the  period  appear  as  the  faithful  servants  of  that 
Queen  of  love.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  takes  her  for  the  Charier 
9f  Mb  tndufyeneei^*  St.  Dominic  weaves  her  a  chaplet  of 
roses,  to  which  every  hand  contributes  a  flower.  To  her  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  owed  the  gilt  of  purity,  sister  of  genius.  St. 
Bonaventure  speaks  her  praises  with  the  affection  of  a  child 
for  Ids  mother,  of  an  exile  for  his  home.   For  her  Alexandor 

*  Tliia  ezpre«nion  was  uaed  bj  the  saiat  ia  speaking  of  tlie  indulg«aoeti  graatoU  W 
Ukw«  who  vusit  liio  i'ortiuncula. 
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of  Hales  forcg:oes  the  glory  of  an  illustrious  name,  the  ap- 
plause of  the  schools,  the  joys  of  science  ;  and  from  her  Albert 
the  Great  seeks  the  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  nature. 
St.  Bernard,  too,  the  master  of  kings,  the  counsellor  of  Popes, 
the  guardian  of  empires,  enthrones  the  Yirgin  as  the  Queen  of 
•the  world,  by  making  her  the  queen  of  his  heart.     To  the 
writers  of  this  period  Mary  was  as  a  divine  mirror,  reflecting 
every  idea,  theological  or  speculative,  every  fact  of  liistory, 
religion  and  nature.    The  Tarioos  Summas  giving  the  life  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  bore  the  names  of    Mirror  of  the  Virgin," 
"  Our  Lad/s  Rose-bush,"  "  Crown  of  Stars,"  "  Mary's  Grove," 
or     Mary's  Flower-garden."    The   custom   of  writing  her 
praises  gave  rise  to  a  special  designation  for  such  works,  w^hich 
were  styled  ".Mar ial*?."    There  she  appeared  as  she  was  repre- 
sented over  the  portals  of  the  great  cathedrals,  surrounded  by 
all  the  angelie  choirs,  the  kings  of  Israel,  the  patriarchs  of  the 
old  law  and  the  saints  of  the  new.    The  love  and  veneration 
of  the  Queen  of  Heaven  received  a  new  impulse  at  that  time 
from  a  miraculous  event,  attested  by  the  most  respectable  tra- 
ditions.   It  w^is  said  that,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1291,  one 
month  aller  the  fall  of  Tripoli  and  Ptolemais,  the  last  twa 
cities  held  by  the  Latins  in  Palestine,  the  Mofy  Hauw  in  whioh 
the  Blessed  Virgin  had  dwelt  at  Nazareth,  was  carried  by  the 
hands  of  angels  into  Italy  and  set  down  at  Loretto,  where  it 
soon  became  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  pilgrimage.  Other 
oratories,  dedicated  to  Mary,  rose  up  in  all  parts  of  Catholic 
Europe,  and  received  the  homage  of  the  multitude.  Happy 
ages  when  the  whole  world  bent  the  knee  to  her  who  was  styled 
Our  Lady,  in  the  language  of  Christian  chivalry !    The  image 
of  the  Virgin  w  as  the  chaste  companion  of  the  thought^s  of  the 
youth ;  it  purified  his  afiectioDs  and  raised  his  hopes ;  it  vvaa 
liailcd  by  the  aged  as  the  beacon-light  that  marks  the  port  of 
home.   It  crowned  evety  work,  enhanced  all  glory,  in  triumph 
and  victory ;  it  rested  amid  .floods  of  light  upon  the  panes  of 
cathedrals,  in  the  sacred  light  of  every  sanctuary  ;  it  bore  up 
the  knight  beneath  his  heavy  armor  and  the  religious  under  hi3 
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uuaiao  habit.  That  form  is  traced  ia  everlasting  verse  as  the 
crowu  or  Dante  8  matchless  poem.* 

11.  The  inilaence  which  was  drawing  on  the  middle-agoa 
in  the  path  of  holiness  was  admirably  seconded  by  the  spread 
ai  religious  orders.  The  gates  of  the  cloister  were  opened  to 
misguided  souls  and  to  repentant  sinners,  while  it  was  ever 
the  safest  refuge  and  shelter  of  letters  and  science.  The  va- 
rious aspects  of  human  life  were  developed  around  the  monas- 
teries ;  they  became  the  nnclens  of  later  cities ;  industry,  agri- 
culture  and  the  arts,  of  which  our  own  age  is  so  proud,  were 
boni  under  the  shadow  of  the  religious  orders.  The  thuteenth 
century  w  itnessed  their  steady  growth,  in  proportion  as  piety 
and  faith  called  a  greater  number  of  souls  to  the  practice  of 
evangelical  perfection.  In  vain  did  ecclesiastical  legislation^ 
ever  marked  by  a.  prudent  reserve,  take  measuies  to  keep 
within  stated  bounds  the  faculty  of  instituting  new  religious 
orders ;  the  Holy  Ghost,  while  sending  these  varions  vocations 
into  the  Church,  knew  how  to  smooth  the  way  to  their  fulfil- 
ment.— ^The  congregation  of  Gluny  comes  first  in  chronological 
order.  Wo  have  already  seen  how  much  its  splendor  owed  to 
the  high  sanctity  of  Peter  the  Venerable,  and  tlie  glory  reserved 
for  him»  of  brii^ing  so  many  souls  to  the  height  of  religious 
perfection.  The  preeminence  of  Gluny  was  felt  throughout 
the  whole  Order  of  St.  Benedict  This  was  a  lasting  source  of 
iufluence  which  carried  th*  l  uwer  and  wealth  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  the  highest  degree.  Helaxation  soon  followed,  in 
obedience  to  a  law  whose  action  we  see  in  every  page  of  his- 
toty,  and  which  establishes  a  parallel  between  the  advance  and 
decline  of  every  religious  order. — The  reaction  showed  itself  in 
,  the  very  heart  of  the  community  of  Cluny,  in  the  person  of  St. 
r  Robert  of  ^loleme,  who  chose,  for  the  seat  of  his  reform,  the  mon- 
:  astery  of  Citeaux,  near  Dijon,  for  which  so  great  renown  and 
>  glory  were  in  store  (a.  d.  1098).  It  was  not  until  twenty  years 
afterward  that  i'aichal  11.  gave  a  final  sanction  to  the  reform, 
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by  the  famous  bull  known  as  the  Charia  CarUaiu.  Citeavz  was 

soon  illustrated  by  the  glory  of  St.  Bernard,  which  shone  with 
all-j)erva(ling  splendor. — The  Order  of  Grand-mont,  founded  by 
St^  Stephen  of  Thiers,  ia  1073,  had  also  begun  by  giving  an  ex- 
ample of  surpassing  fervor  and  regularity.  The  words  uttered 
by  St  Gregory  VII.  when  confinning  the  new  order,  have  been 
often  quoted :  Ino^aee,"  said  the  Pontiff,  ^  and  multiply 
your  houses  to  the  number  of  the  stars  in  ihe  heavens;  but 
seek  rather  spiritual  graces  than  earthly  favors."  Like  all 
founders  of  religious  orders,  Stephen  had  formed  his  rule  upon 
that  of  St.  Benedict,  though  without  affiliating  his  congregatioii 
to  the  great  order.  ^^If  you  are  asked,"  said  he  to  his  le- 
tigious,  '*to  what  order  you  belong ;  answer,  to  that  of  the  gos- 
pel, whicli  has  given  birth  to  every  rule."  To  save  the  monks 
from  all  intercourse. with  the  world,  he  left  to  lay-brothers 
the  entire  charge  of  the  temporal  concerns  of  the  order. — 
Ihe  foundation  of  the  Carthusians,  by  St.  Bruno  (1084),  was 
another  protest  of  U&e  spirit  of  penance  against  the  relaxation 
which  had  begun  to  corrupt  some  religious  houses.  Never, 
perhaps,  had  the  monastic  life  surrounded  itself  with  such 
rigors  and  holy  austerities.  St.  Bruno  placed  the  nursery  oi 
his  order  in  the  desert  of  (kurthunwrn  (Chartreuse),  near  Gre- 
noble. The  religious  were  bound  to  a  life-long  silence,  having 
renounced  the  world  to  hold  converse  with  Heaven  alone.  Like 
the  solitaries  of  Thebais,  they  never  eat  meat,  and  their  dress, 
as  an  additional  penance,  consisted  only  of  a  sack-cloth  gar- 
ment Manual  hibors,  broken  only  by  the  exeroise  of  common 
prayer ;  a  board  on  the  bare  earth  for  a  conch  \  a  narrow  cell, 
where  the  religious  twice  a  day  receives  his  slight  allowanoe 
of  boiled  herbs ; — such  is  the  life  of  pious  austerities  of  which 
the  world  knows  not  the  heavenly  sweetness.  For  eight  hun- 
dred years  has  this  order  coutuiued  to  edify  and  to  serve  the 
Church  by  the  practice  of  the  most  sublime  virtue ;  and  its  veiy 
rigor  seems  to  hold  out  a  mysterious  attraction  to  pious  soub- 
A  congregation  of  women  has  embraced  the  primitive  rule,  thus 
i^air^  iu^  thij  fervor  of  those  voluntary  penances  to  a  heroic 
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degree  of  self-denial  and  of  faith.  It  is  a  pleasing  duty  to  fol- 
low, through  the  course  of  ages,  the  gradual  unfolding  of  that 
life-givinsr  principle  which  strengthens  its  power  of  self-denial, 
in  proportion  as  sensuality  takes  deeper  root  in  society^  and 
protests^  in  its  own  ozpressiTe  kngnagey  against  the  general 
poTsnit  of  material  enjoyments,  of  tlie  vanities  and  pleasures  of 
the  world.  It  is  impossihle  to  tell  how  powerfully  the  serene 
beauty  of  the  peace  which  reigns  in  the  sha*l(j  of  the  most 
austere  cloister  charms  the  soul  and  wins  the  heart.  One  of  • 
the  Fathers  of  the  spiritual  life  in  the  primitive  Chartreuse, 
the  Prior  Guigo,  has  left  ns  a  work  redolent  with  these  per- 
fumes of  the  desert,  a  seeming  foretaste  of  Heaven.  He  called 
it  the  "  Manual  of  Monks,"  and  we  may  well  believe  that  more 
than  one  of  its  readers  found  in  its  pages  the  beginning  of  a  mo- 
nastic vocation.  It  sometimes  rises  to  the  loftiest  heights  and 
seems  to  soar  in  the  sphere  of  heavenly  intelligences.  The 
pleasures  of  earth/'  says  the  saintly  prior,  seem  to  confound 
the  soul  and  body  in  sensual  enjoyment ;  man  becomes 
^Toss ;  the  like  takes  place,  lu  an  inverse  order,  in  the  joys  of  " 
contemplation.  The  soul  so  enliiely  controls  every  appetite, 
every  motion  of  the  body,  that  matter  itself  seems  to  become 
spiritualised.  Pilgrims  goto  Jerusalem:  your  journey  is  much 
longer;  you  must  reach  patience  and  humility.  The  Holy 
City  is  on  the  earth ;  your  goal  is  in  Heaven."  Such  words 
reach  uur  ears  like  a  stray  echo  frrmi  the  heavenly  converse  of 
angels. — We  have  already  spoken  of  the  Orders  of  Pr^montr^, 
of  the  Carmelites  and  Fontevrault,  of  St.  Francis  and  St 
Dominic.  Religious  establishments  were  multiplied  to  meet 
every  misery  and  console  every  suffering.  Charity  grew  with 
wantaiid  look  every  form  to  soothe  every  pain.  It  would  be- 
an interesting  and  a  pleasing  task  to  trace  the  course  of  Charity, 
springixiig  forth  from  the  Precious  Blood  of  Calvary  and  passing 
on  through  time,  like  its  King  and  model,  Jesus  Christ,  doing 
9ood  to  alL  The  middle-ages  are  the  period  of  the  ^eat  epi* 
demies  which  dispeopled  whole  dties,  and,  under  tue  generic 
name  of  plague,  returning  frum  time  to  time,  spread  dismay 
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and  death  throughoaitlie  land.    Religioiu  eonfraternitidii  wm 

then  organized  to  struggle  against  the  scourge,  with  the  weap- 
ons of  xeal  and  self-devotion.  The  associations  of  Peni/enfs, 
which  still  exist  in  Southern  France  and  in  Italy,  date  their 
ori^n  from  this  period.  Leprosy,  though  proved  to  havo  been 
common  enough  in  Europe  even  before  the  Crusades,  still 
spread  more  widctly  and  fatally  after  those  distant  expeditions ; 
liere  npiin  tlie  .^-piiit  of  Catholic  cliarity  appeared  in  the  laz;;- 
rettocs,  in  which  religious  devoted  themselves  to  the  serviec  of 
the  wretched  patients.  In  an  old  ritual  of  mediiBval  date,  wc 
have  seen  the  form  for  consecrating  those  heroes  of  charity ; 
nor  could  we  read,  without  deep  emotion,  the  words  of  the 
sublime  pledge  of  simplicity  and  faith,  by  which  timid  maidens, 
yonthi*.  their  fond  mother*  pride  and  hope,  tore  themselves 
away  from  the  love  of  kindred,  to  become  the  brothers  and 
sisters,  b}'  grace,  of  those  whose  natural  brothers  and  sisters 
had  forsaken  them,  and  making  a  vow  to  die  for  Jesns  Christ 
and  his  suffering  members.— -The  Antonines,  or  HospitallerB, 
were  founded  in  the  year  1096,  to  meet  a  fearful  contagion 
known  as  the  sacred Jire,  or  St.  Aniliony's  fire,  which  swept  off 
thousands  of  victims  in  the  most  cruel  sufTerings. — The  Trioi- 
tarians,  who  afterward  took  the  name  of  Fathers  of  Mercy,  be- 
cause they  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  our  Lady 
of  Mercy  {de  Mercede)^  devoted  themselves  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century  to  the  redemption  of  the  Christian  cap- 
tives among  the  Iniidels.  Hand  in  hand  with  these  peaceful 
warriors  of  the  cloister,  the  hospital,  and  of  every  work  of 
charity,  we  find,  in  connection  with  the  Crusades,  the  military 
orders  defending  with  the  sword  that  faith  which  their  breth- 
ren illustrated  in  tiie  shades  of  solitude.  Christianity  found 
field  on  every  strand,  under  cverv  banner,  wherever  charitr 
found  a  tear  to  wipe  away,  a  wound  to  dress,  a  pang  to 
soothe.  To  give  to  our  light  and  frivolous  age  a  better  idea 
of  the  interior  life  and  *  saintly  habits  of  a  monastery  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  we  borrow  from  a  contemporary  chronicler 
au  oft-(j[uoted  passage.    The  picture  bears  little  iiivtuesi>  to  the 
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slanderous  representation  circulated  hj  an  unfri«Ddlj  phiio- 
saphieal  writer,  to  traduoe  tkese  heroes  of  soMtode  and  oast  a 
rinriipon  their  mesioiy.  ^^I  spent  eight  months  at  Manftou- 
tiers,"  wrote  Gnibevt  of  Oenblovrs,  ^wh«T»  I  was  reeeired 

moie  like  a  brother  than  a  guest  Hatred,  jealousy  and  ill- 
feeling  are  unknown  in  this  peaceful  dwelling ;  they  are  for- 
•Ter  banished  hy  the  law  oC  silenee,  obsetved  wiAh  exactneBS 
and  guarded  with  a  fatherly  ^nadenee*^  A  glance  from  the 
abbot  suffices  to  T^eoatt  the  rale  and  insim  its-  observance. 
The  offices  of  the  house  are  intrusted  to  religious  of  tried  virtue. 
Where  shall  we  Una  deep^sr  recollection  at  the  divine  o^ce, 
greater  piety  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Mysteries,  mote 
kindnesa  and  eharify  toward  stnuigerst  Birery  conntenanee 
beams  forth  modesty,  mildness,  the  inwavd  peace  of  a  good 
conscience  ;  all  breathes  the  true  pt;M<  e  of  Jesus  Christ.  Mu- 
tual deference  and  regard  secure  a  heavenly  harmony,  the 
stronger  supports  the  weaker  brother,  the  superior  devotes  him- 
adf  to  the  service  of  the  inferiois^  who  repay  by  sincere  grati- 
tude and  reverence  what  they  receive  from  his  care  and  soUci- 
tude.  Here  the  head  and  the  members  truly  make  but  one 
body.  Every  thought  of  the  world  has  been  left  at  the  gate  of 
the  monasteiy ;  no  one  boasts  his-  lineage,  or  the  offices  and 
dignities  he  held;  the  only  nobility,  the  only  soldiery  acknowl- 
edged here,  is  that  devoted  to  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Labor,  fast  and  watcliing,  tame  the  passions  and- bring  the  body 
into  subjection.  Every  action,  the  whole  outward  conduct,  is 
snbjected  to  a  wise  and  all-fi^seeing  role.  Whether  in  the 
field,  the  church-,  or  the  workshop,  everything  is  done  only  in 
the  measure  aiul  at  the  time  prescribed.  The  divine  presence 
controls  the  whole  coui'se  oi  iiie  and  animates  eveiy  action. 
Strict  necessity  alone  measures  the  rest  granted  to  nature ;  all 
the  remaining  houra  are  given  to  €h)d4  In  this  spiritual  war- 
fare the  soldiers  seem  to  wield  t^eir  arm»  firom  dawn  until  the 
sixth  hour.  God  alone  knows  the  secret  of  their  abundant 
alms.    The  poor  receive  their  daily  bread  at  the  gate  of  ihe 

yoaastery,  and  the  abbot^  moreover,  entertains  at  meals  three 
■r^ii^  Vol.  III.— as 
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poor  men,  as  lepresentatiyes  of  Jesas  Christ   Daring  the  time 

of  meals,  the  religious  also  receive  spiritual  food  by  some  juous 
reading,  and  they  are  more  careful  of  this  heavenly  iiomish- 
meut  than  of  that  of  the  body.  A  great  number  of  them  are  daily 
occupied  in  transcribing  precious  manuscripts.  These  are  the 
treasuries  from  which  they  draw  stores  of  learning  and  virtue. 
Beside  the  daily  exhortation,  on  each  great  festival,  some  elo- 
quent preacher  breaks  tlx'  I  road  of  the  divine  word  to  his  breth- 
ren. I  have  heard  those  pious  solitaries  mutually  urging  each 
other  on  in  the  path  of  virtue,  consoling  one  another  by 
thoughts  of  their  journey  heavenward.  Holy  walls  1  saintly 
citizens !  With  what  grief  shall  I  quit  yon !  Still  you  keep 
the  better  part  of  me  ;  while  my  body  leaves  you,  my  thoughts 
and  alTections  are  still  with  you  !" 

buch  were  the  religious  orders  upon  which  the  rage  and 
malice  of  our  predecessors  have  been  let  loose.  Since  humaa 
weakness  leaves  its  mark  upon  every  work  of  man,  we  may 
fearlessly  assert  that  though,  in  the  course  of  many  ages,  and 
among  so  many  monasteries  springing  up  in  every  quarter  of 
the  Christian  world,  there  hiiw  ( n  tainly  been  found  many  reli- 
gious unworthy  of  their  high  vocation ;  yet,  the  monastic  insti* 
tutions  are  unquestionably  the  most  splemfid  monuments  of 
faith,  the  noblest  creations  of  charity,  the  most  perfect  embodi* 
ment  of  the  self-devotion,  parity  and  abnegation  taught  by  the 
gospel. 

12.  This  monastic  dcvclopnient  was  accompanied  by  an 
intellectual  movement  which  we  have  already  pointed  out,  and 
which  was  displayed  in  the  creation  of  universities  and  the  rise 
of  a  new  form  of  Christian  art,  peopling  the  land  with  its  won- 
ders. It  is  certainly  worth  while  to  reiuMrk  the  utlcrlv  eccle- 
biastical  origin  of  universities,  which  tuok  their  iiaine  frnm  the 
general  knowledge  they  professed  to  give  of  every  branch  of 
learning.  We  have  seen  how  the  eloquence  of  Lanfranc,  Abe- 
krd  and  St.  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  drew  about  them  a  world 
of  scholars.  History  shows  us,  at  certain  favored  epochs,  an 
awakening  of  the  human  mind^  eager  for  learmug,  hurrying  ou 
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after  some  brilliant  iotellccts,  into  the  fruitful  realms  of  litera- 
ture and  art.    It  was  from  the  heart  of  the  cloistered  life  that 
the  signal  for'this  intellectual  revival  was  given.    There  were 
kepi  the  precious  manuscripts  ef  ancient  literature  with  which 
the  monks  were  so  familiar,  that  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  in  his 
irrvnt  work,  which  might  be  called  the  Encyclopoedia  of  the 
thii  leiiuth  century,  quotes  more  than  three  thousand  passages 
from  Latin  and  Greek  authors.    The  torch  of  literature  was 
thus  relighted  at  the  shrine  of  the  immortal  names  of  Rome 
and  Athens.    The  Popes  were  foremost  in  kee[)ing  the  human 
mind  upon  this  newly-opened  path  ;   hence  the  universities. 
This  institution  of  the  tSovereigu  PontifTs,  afterward  so  often 
in  arms  against  them,  deserves  a  careful  scrutiny.   Every  cor- 
poration, in  the  middleHiges,  had  its  own  existence,  its  consti- 
tutions, dignitaries,  privileges  and  laws.    The  universities 
Avcre  establi.she<l  upon  the  same  principle.    Each  nation  was 
represented  and  defended  by  its  ovrn  procurator ;  just  as,  in  the 
political  system,  the  ministers  or  consuls  accredited  to  foreign 
courts,  are  the  official  protectors  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 
The  truth  is,  that  love  of  learning  xms  far  more  general  at  that 
period  than  in  our  own  day.    Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
Sicily  and  Spain,  poured  their  youth  into  the  gates  of  the  most 
celebrated  French  universities ;  while  France,  in  turn,  sent  her 
sons  to  fill  the  schools  of  Bologna,  Salerno,  Salamanca,  etc. 
On  reaching  these  distant  cities,  the  strangers  almost  seemed 
to  find  their  absent  home,  its  standard,  its  tongue  and  its  repre- 
sentatives, in  the  person  of  their  procurators.    These  olhcers 
chose  the  rector,  the  supreme  head  of  the  university,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  regulate  the  a^tpointment  of  professors,  the 
course  of  studies  and  the  distribution  of  lessons ;  to  preside  at 
literary  solemnities  and  oflicial  ceremonies;  to  connnuuicate 
with  the  civil  power,  and  to  rule  the  too-often  turbulent  repub- 
lic, in  which  the  noble  aim  of  their  life  could  not  always  con- 
trol the  restless  and  thoughtiess  ardor  of  youth.    Below  the 
procurators  were  the  deans,  the  representatives  of  particular 
£|lovinces  and  dioceses,  who  exercised  a  subordinate  authority 
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over  the  various  fractions  of  each  nation.  The  Popes  had 
secured,  from  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  the  maintenance  of 
each  student ;  and  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  disorder,  the 
severest  penalties,  even  excommunication,  had  been  used  to 
prevent  any  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  necessaries  in  the  uni- 
versity cities ;  since  too  great  an  advance  in  price  might  com- 
promise the  general  security.  Too  little  heed  has  been  paid  to 
the  great  organizing  power  of  the  Popes,  which  guided  the 
movement  of  European  society  through  the  middle-ages.  The 
modern  mind  is  returning  to  a  higher  and  more  unbiased  ap- 
preciation of  that  period  of  history,  and  it  is  our  firm  conviction 
that  the  Church  can  only  gain  by  a  deeper  study  and  appre- 
hension of  her  history.  The  French  Revolution  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  material  destruction  of  every  institution  of  the  past; 
it  even  sought  to  crush  each  honored  remembrance  by  general 
contempt  and  disdain.  As  in  all  the  great  convulsions  of  the 
social  body,  it  was  helped  in  the  work  of  destruction  by  an 
enthusiasm  carried  even  to  fi\natical  phrensy.  But  when  the 
reaction  takes  place,  when  peace  follows  the  storm  of  passion 
and  over-excited  interest,  the  historian  reverently  explores  the 
heap  of  fragments,  and  under  the  mass  of  ruins  he  finds  the 
strong,  fruitful  and  life-giving  prin(riple  which  animated  faUen 
society,  the  great  deeds  of  which  men  had  sought  to  tarnish  the 
memory;  he  will  find  the  lofty  ideas,  the  saving  institutions 
which  made  Christian  France  the  foremost  nation  in  the  world. 

13.  The  thirteenth  century  witnessed  the  birth  of  Christian 
art,  which  has,  up  to  our  own  time,  and  for  our  country  and 
climate,  realized  the  ideal  of  religious  architecture.  Our  old 
cathedrals,  still  standing  where  tlicy  were  reared  by  our 
forefathers,  are  fit  monuments  of  a  people  whose  aspira- 
tions, soaring  high  above  material  and  earthly  objects,  owned 
no  bounds,  no  hope,  but  Heaven.  The  Gothic  spire  which 
crowns  our  cities  and  springs  aloft  far  above  all  surround- 
ing summits,  is  the  prayer  of  a  whole  province,  of  a  whole 
country^  ever  rising  heavenward.  A  v^^'^'^  ovi  ]  lives, 
breathes,  and  prays  in  the  Gothic  cathedral.     We  borrow 


Urom  the  pen  ef  a  mnn  of  genius,  whose  unrepented  fall  the 

Church  has  wept,  a  description  of  the  Gothic  temple  and  its  reli- 
gious symbolism.  "  The  Christian  temple,"  says  De  Lamennais, 
*'  represents  the  conoeption  of  God  and  of  His  work ;  it  represents 
the  creation  in  its  present  atate  and  in  its  relations  with  the 
SUttCi  the  laws  and  the  future  destinies  of  man.  Emhlem  of 
the  divine  ereative  plan,  the  hbd^  of  the  huilding  seems^  like 
its  ideal  archetype,  to  swell  out  indefinitely,  and  by  its  deep 
shadows  and  dim  twilight,  its  lofty  arches,  which  recede 
like  the  empyrean  dom6,  to  express  the  gloom  cast  over 
the  world  by  its  falL  A  mysterious  melancholy  seizes  ns 
.  at  the  threshold  of  the  gloomy  preotncts,  where  fear,  hope, 
life  and  death,  rising  up  from  all  its  parts,  fbrm,  by  their 
indefinable  mingling,  a  kind  of  silent  atmosphere,  to  calm  and 
soothe  the  senses^  and  reveal,  in  vague  and  shadowy  outline,  a 
glimpse  of  the  invisible  world.  We  own  the  secret  power  that 
leads  us  on  to  where  the  long-drawn  aisles  convergOi  where 
dirouded  in  mystic  veils,  rests  the  Saviour-Gh>d,  the  repairer  of 
fallen  creation.  The  transept  recalls  the  instruuieul  of  the 
world's  redemption ;  above,  is  the  image  of  the  ark,  the  only 
hope  of  the  human  race  in  the  days  of  the  flood,  and  always  a 
true  emhlem  of  man's  toilsome  struggle  with  the  billows  of  life. 
The  pointed  arch,  the  flying  battriass  and  graceful  spire  spring- 
ing into  space ;  the  upward  tendency  of  every  part  and  of  the 
whole  mass  of  the  temple,  speak  to  the  soul  of  the  natural 
aspiration  of  the  creature  toward  God,  its  beginning  and  its 
end.  The  temple  has  its  vegetation  too.  Its  walls  are  covered 
with  various  flowers ;  twining  themselves  into  garlands,  open* 
ing  in  the  sunshine,  creeping  along  the  fretwork^  clinging 
around  the  slender  pyramids,  and  shooting  upward  with 
them,  while  the  delicate-clustered  shafts,  are  crowned  with 
Qowers  and  foliage.  8 till,  the  art  of  sculpture  can  but  poorly 
reproduce  the  wonderful  wealth  of  Qod's  works.  It  can* 
not  give  the  varied  elTects  of  perspective,  of  light  and  color ; 
nor  gather  into  one  single  view,  in  a  narrow  frame,  the 
many  objects  whit  U  nature  sets  in  harmonious  combination  he- 
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fore  our  eyes,  nor  the  complioated  scenes  of  life.   From  iKis 

want  springs  a  new  fonii  of  art :  painting.  The  dull,  irray 
vaults  of  the  basilica  receive  an  azuro  tint ;  the  reliefs  are  made 
more  prominent.  Painting  leaves  nothing  to  be  regi  etted  by 
the  eye ;  in  this  respect,  it  perfects  the  creation  of  the  temple. 
The  entering  light  gathers  a  thousand  yaried  tints  as  it  strag- 
gles into  the  vast  pile  through  the  richly-oolored  panes,  bearing 
their  religions  impress  to  every  part;  and  this  liirht.  at  once 
ideal  and  real,  the  vague  splendor  of  a  mysterious  iuminary, 
gives  an  indefinable  expression  to  the  forms  of  the  many- 
peopled  temple." 

14.  Beside  this  purely  natural  symbolism,  the  Gothic  cathedral 
presents  a  religious  and  Christian  emblem  from  which  springs 
its  peculiar  character  of  almost  divine  majesty.  Over  the  portal 
we  sometimes  see  Jesus  Christ,  the  Conqueror  of  death,  coming 
in  the  clouds  of  heaTen  mih  greai  power  and  fn(^e9tffy*  setting  on 
one  side  the  elect,  in  His  mer(;y ;  on  the  other  the  reprobate, 
in  His  justice ;  representing,  in  that  awful  scene,  the  tremen- 
dous power  of  God,  Who  reposes  in  the  sacred  silence  of  the 
sanctuary,  calling  the  sinner  to  penance  and  the  just  to  a  higher 
perfeetion.f  Sometimes  the  same  Jesus  appears  there,  sur- 
rounded by  His  Apostles,  seemingly  calling  upon  the  people  to 
come  to  His  temple  to  bear  the  words  of  life.  Sometimes  we 
are  received  at  the  sacred  entrance  by  the  Virgin,  escorted  by 
the  patriarchs,  whose  hopes  she  wap,  by  the  kings  of  Israel  her 
ancestors,  by  the  just  men  and  the  prophets  of  the  old  law, 
whose  life  and  whose  oracles  she  inspired ;  crowned  by  the 
angels  as  their  Queen,  hailed  as  Mother  by  the  confessors,  nla^ 
tyrs  and  virgins.  She  seems  to  open  the  gate  of  salvation  to 
men,  and  to  draw  them  to  the  divine  Infant  that  rests  wiihin 
her  arms.  Janua  Cceli !  The  interior  ordonnaiice  of  the  tem- 
ple is  in  keeping  with  its  outward  splendor — ^the  Gothic  cathe- 
dral 18  the  representation,  in  stone,  of  the  cross  upon  which 

♦  Cum  potestate  magna  et  mnj'^state.  (Lukexxi.  27.) 
f  Qui  sanctus  os(  sancUflc^mr  adbue.  (Apoo.  zxiL  11.) 
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Jesus  died.  The  apsis  has  generally  a  visible  leaning*  to  the 
left,  as  if  to  imitate  the  last  bowing  down  of  the  eternal  Word, 
dying  upon  the  cross.*  The  columns  of  the  central  nave  are 
twelve,  to  signify  the  twelve  Apostles  bearing  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  gospel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  All  nature  has  met  to 
adorn  the  dwelling  of  the  incarnate  God  among  men.  The 
storied  capitals  offer  to  the  King  who  has  conquered  death,  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  flowers  and  fruit.  The  whole  magic  pic- 
ture receives  new  life  and  charms  from  the  windows,  richly 
colored  with  scenes  from  sacred  history,  darting  their  deep 
and  varied  tints  upon  the  flags  of  the  sanctuary  and  lighting 
the  humble  prayer  of  the  faithful  adorer,  like  a  wayward  beam 
from  the  glory  of  Heaven.  In  fine,  all  this  tongueless  nature, 
all  this  illumined  history,  borrows  a  powerful  and  mysterious 
voice  from  the  majestic  organ,  the  king  of  religious  instruments, 
filling  with  its  heavenly  strains  the  fretted  vaults,  the  granite 
bowers,  the  sculptured  domes  that  crown  the  splendid  edifice. 
No  vulgar  artists  were  they  who  raised  those  majestic  temples, 
in  which  unfailing  symmetry,  slender  columns,  forests  of  pil- 
lars, the  thousand  graces  of  arch  and  vault,  of  pendant  and 
capital,  form  a  whole  of  matchless  splendor.  And  yet  their 
names  are,  for  the  most  part,  unknown  to  us,  because  their 
genius  was  guided  by  faith.  Content  to  have  done  their  work, 
they  only  asked  to  be  buried  beneath  the  threshold  of  their 
cathedral ;  and  upon  their  tombs,  which  have  not  always 
escaped  the  corroding  tooth  of  time,  they  took  the  modest  title 
of  carvers  in  stone.  It  was  given  to  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  to  witness,  in  every  part  of  Christian  Europe,  the  sight 
of  faith  moving  mountains,  and  raising  up  these  noble  basilicas, 
which  stand  a  living  challenge  to  modern  impotence.  To  this 
date  Spain  owes  the  churches  of  Burgos  and  Toledo  ;  England 
has  received  from  it  Westminster  abbey,  Durham  cathedral, 
the  choir  of  Ely,  the  cathedrals  of  Salisbury  and  York ;  France, 
those  of  Chartres,  Rheims,  Troyes,  Orleans,  Tours,  Beauvais, 


*  Et  incUnato  capite  tradidit  spiritum.  (John  ziz.  30.) 
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Strasburg,  Amiens,  and  Notre-Dame  and  the  Sainte-Chapelle  in 
Paris ;  Belgium  has  the  charch  of  St.  Ouduie  at  Brussels;  and 
Germany,  the  cathedrals  of  Cologne,  Treves  and  Fribui^;  in 
Denmark^  the  cathedial  of  St  Obms  at  Dioatheimy  ete.^  etc. 
Thus  did  Christian  art  scatter  its  wonders  among  a  society 
which  made  the  religious  element  the  beginning  and  end  of  all 
things,  and  always  held  the  iiiterests  of  earth  subservient  to 
those  of  Heaven! 
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I  Character  of  the  sixth  period. — 2.  State  of  the  world  at  tlic  accession  of 

Boniface. — 3.  Truce  between  the  li*  ly  See  and  James  II,  of  Sicily  vio 
latcd  as  soon  as  concluded. — 4.  Revolt  in  Rome.  The  Colonnas. — 5.  Bull 
of  the  Jabilee.*— 6.  Struggle  between  Albert  of  Austria  and  Adolphos  of 
Nassau  for  the  imperial  crown.   Albert  leeogniied  a»  emperor  ol  Aoslriil. 
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tion  of  James  M0U7.— 84.  Critical  renew  of  the  trial  of  the  Teropkrs^ 
88.  Condemnation  of  the  Albigemes  by  the  geneial  Conneil  of  Viinfte* 
Dinsion  in  the  Order  ef  St  fVaneia^88.  Heni7of  Lnxembnfgi  empSM 
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§  L  PoNTifiCAifi  OF  l>oi^iFACB  VIII.*  (December  24,  A.  D.  1294 

—October  11,  1303). 

1.  The  sixth  period  of  ecclesiastical  history  opens  a  new 
phase  for  the  Church.  The  life  of  faith  which  animated  the 
world  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  ceases  to 
display  its  wonders ;  faith  gjrows  cold  in  Europe ;  the  Papacy, 
hardly  yet  convinced  of  its  triumph,  after  the  long  and  weary 
war  with  the  empire,  now  meets  a  more  formidable  obstacle  in 
the  kings  of  France.  The  public  law  undergoes  a  change  among 
the  nations  of  Europe ;  the  Yoioe  of  the  Sovereign  PontifQi  is 
no  longer  supreme.  Their  temporal  power  receives  its  death- 
blow at  the  hand  of  Philip  the  Fair,  when  he  removes  their  See 
to  Avignon.  The  great  Western  Schism  adds  its  disastrous 
complication  to  the  general  decline.  The  Greek  Church  strove 
in  vain  to  rejoin  the  Latin.  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  while  in  the  West,  the  disciples  of  John  Huss  and  of 
Wycliffe  infested  Germany,  showing  themselves  worthy  fore- 
runners of  Luther.  Tlie  sixth  period  was  thus  a  seeming  r« 
action  of  the  last. 

2.  Ten  days  after  the  abdication  of  Celestin  V.,  the  twenty- 
two  cardinals  composing  the  Roman  court,  mjet  in  conclave, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  first  day  all  the  votes  were  united 
upon  Cardinal  Gae'tano,  who  took  the  name  of  Boniface  VIII. 
(December  24,  a.  d.  1294).  The  new  Pope  was  one  of  those 
favored  men  whose  greatness  of  mind  equals  their  talent,  one 
of  those  strong  men  who  understand  their  mission  and  go 
straight  to  theur  end  with  the  unswerving  steadiness  of  a  heart 
moved  only  by  the  will  of  God.  Though  advanced  in  years, 
his  soul  had  lost  none  of  the  fire  and  energy  of  youth.  Imme- 
diately after  liis  roronation,  BoniHice  set  out  for  Rome,  where 
his  predecessors  had  not  dared  to  make  their  abode.  His 

^  All  our  accotint  of  the  fourteenth  century  la  but  a  rapid  analysis  of  the  learned  aad 
admirable  work  of  it  Tabbe  CoaislOPiai:  MitMr$  d$  la  J?iapaiai  padaM  k  JUT  <SMft 
Park:  MaiioA,  1853,  3  voia.  Svo. 
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renown  had  gone  before  Mm;  the  highest  honors  everywhere 

aw.'iiled  him.  Rome  even  outdid,  in  this  respect,  all  that  she 
had  ever  bestowed  upon  her  most  beloved  PontilTs.  The  fac- 
tions seemed  to  have  fled  at  his  approach,  in  order  not  to  mar 
the  unbroken  harmony  of  enthusiasm  lavished  by  aU  the  orders 
of  the  State.  The  Pope  took  advantage  of  their  absence  to 
seize  the  reins  of  government,  which  the  weakness  or  the 
quick  succession  of  his  predecessurs  had  allowed  to  drop.  The 
situation  of  the  Christian  world  called  for  a  vigorous  arm 
guided  by  a  sound  head.  In  the  North,  the  imperial  throne 
was  loft  vacant  by  the  death  of  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  (1291) ; 
Germany  was  divided  between  Adolphus  of  Nassau  and  AUxTt 
of  Austria.    The  King  of  France,  Philip  the  Fair,  and  Edward 

I.  of  England  were  entering  upon  the  struggle  which  was 
eventually  to  drag  on  France  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  In  the 
south,  Sicily y  still  dripping  with  the  French  blood  shed  in  the 
Sicilian  Vespers,  and  confident  in  the  patronage  of  the  house  of 
Aragon,  equally  dared  the  censures  of  the  Church  and  the 
arms  of  Naples ;  while  the  counterpart  of  its  revolt  was  now 
witnessed  in  Spain.  In  Italy — Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  were 
at  war  ^  Tuscany  was  convulsed  by  the  new  factions  of  the 
Bkcks  and  Whites,  which,  rising  in  Pistoja,  soon  poured  like  a 
torrent  over  the  whole  country. 

3.  Bonilacc  set  himself  to  his  task  of  general  pacificiitiou. 
But  the  rival  hatred  was  too  deeply  rooted  to  yield  to  the  voice 
of  the  common  Father  of  the  faithful.  The  Pope's  efforts  at 
first  met  with  general  failure,  except  in  Aragon,  where  his 
mediation  obtained  the  conclusion  of  ^a  treaty  between  James 

II.  and  the  King  of  Njiples,  Charles  II.,  on  condition  of  the 
payment,  by  the  King  of  Aragon,  of  the  yearly  tributr  of  thirty 
ounces  of  gold,  stipulated  by  his  grandfather  in  iavor  of  the 
Homan  Church;  that  he  should  lend  his  co-operation  to  bring 
back  Sicily  to  the  rule  of  its  lawful  king,  and  begin  by  with- 
drawing the  Aragonese  auxiliaries.  The  Pope,  in  return,  pro* 
mised  to  James  IL  tlic  sovereignty  of  Sardinia,  and  Corsica, 
two  ancient  £efs  of  the  Holy  See,  of  which  he  conferred  the 
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solemn  mvestiture  upon  the  king  in  the  following  year  (1207). 
The  news  of  this  peace  occasioned  general  rejoicing;  but  it  was 
short-lived.  The  Sicilians  had  not  been  consulted  in  the  trans- 
action j  and  when  they  learned  its  result,  the  nobles,  iodigoant 
at  being  brought^  without  their  knowledge  or  consent^  under  a 
hated  domination,  cried  out :  The  SLcilianB  purchase  peace, 
not  with  parchment,  but  by  the  sword  !*'  They  sent  deputies 
to  the  King  of  Aragon,  entreating  him  not  to  lorsake  his  faith- 
ful subjectii ;  and,  on  the  monarch  s  refusal  to  break  the  faith 
of  a  treaty,  they  gave  the  throne  of  Sicily  to  his  brother 
Frederick,  who  was  solemnly  proclaimed  at  Palermo,  a  few 
months  later;  and  Sicily  was  again  plui^ed  into  the  horrors 
of  war. 

4.  Meanwhile,  a  sedition,  more  furuiidable  than  any  of 
those  which  preceded  it,  had  broken  out  in  Rome.  The  whole 
Ghibclline  faction  was  up  in  arms,  under  the  Cardinals  jacopo 
and  Pietro>  the  heads  of  the  powerful  house  of  Golonna.* 
Boniface  hurled  a  sentence  of  excommunication  agiunst  the 
rebels,  deprived  the  two  cardinals  of  all  their  ecclesiastical 
dignities,  and  declared  every  member  of  the  Colonna  family,  to 
the  fourth  generation,  incapable  of  receiving  Holy  Orders. 
The  decree  was  accompanied  by  a  summons  to  the  deposed 
cardinals,  to  appear  before  the  Holy  l^ee,  within  a  space  of  ten 
days,  under  penalty  of  the  confiscation  of  all  the  property  of 
their  house.  The  Colonnas,  in  answer  to  the  Pontifical  sum- 
mons, posted  upoti  the  doors  of  the  Roman  cliurches,  and  even 
laid  upon  the  altar  of  St.  Peters,  a  protest,  in  which  they 
styled  Boniface  an  antipope,  on  the  ground  that  the  abdicatioa 
of  Celestin  V.  was  uncanonical  *,  at  the  same  time  appealing  to  a 
general  council  from  whatever  steps  might  be  taken  against  ihein 
by  the  Pope.  This  bold  proceeding  was  met  by  liic  Pope  with 
increased  severity.  On  the  23d  of  May,  A.  d.  129S,  a  second 
bull  confirmed  the  previous  excommunication  and  extended  li 
to  every  member  of  the  family,  declared  their  property  eon- 

*  Oq  tho  &b(iicntion  of  C«1ost{n  Y.,  tfa*  GdoHAM  dMlwed  that  ths/  would  abmtt^ 
tebwlddgo  Urn  suooe.saar  oa  lafirM  Fopo. 
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u:*caio  aud  themselves  diaqualified ;  all  were  forbidden  to 
gtTe  them  aid  or  protecUoa^  oft  pain  of  sharing  the  sentence 
proiioiiiiced  agaioB.t  i^em^  and  an  interdict  waa  kid  upon  the 
place  that  should  afibird  th/9111  shelter.  The  Colonnaa  would  not 
yield,  priren  from  Ronie,  stripped  of  their  wealth,  they  oon- 
centratcd  all  their  power  in  the  city  of  Palestrin.-i.  Boniface 
could  not  allow  their  sacrilegious  revolt  to  go  unpunished. 
The  Pontifical  troops  forced  the  rebels  from  their  lust  retreat, 
and  in  the  year  1298,  the  two  cardinals  who  had  led  the  sedi- 
tion, accdmpamed  by  thfiir.  kindred  and  friendsi  barefooted, 
with  a  rope  about  their  nec]Q3,  and  in  moimitfig  weeds,  came  to 
Tlicti  to  throw  themselves  at  the  feet  oi  Ji  >uUHce,  who  received 
Iheni  on  his  throne,  wearing  the  tiara,  amid  ail  the  magmlicence 
of  the  Papal  court.  He  treated  the  captives  with  mildness, 
bnt  made  conditions  in  ik^  terms  of  pme.  The  two  cardinals 
remained  depriyed  of  the  pnrple }  Palestrina,  which  had  been 
the  hot-bed  of  revolt,  was  destroyed  and  replaced  by  another 
city,  called  the  Cifta  p'l/h/lc.  The  guilty  called  these  acts  of 
rigorous  ji^tice,  treaci^ery ;  the  Colonnas  once  more  appealed 
to  arras  and  were  again  crashed  by  the  energy  of  the  Sove» 
reign  Pontiff.  Their  palaces  were  destroyed,  and  their  property 
confiscated.  They  themselves  sought  shelter  in  France,  in 
Sicily,  and  in  Germany,  to  escape  the  tfiundera  of  the  Pontifi- 
cal power  (1209). 

6.  The  following  year  opened  the  fourteenth  century.  A 
popular  tradition,  founded  on  no  written  authority,  claimed 
that  special  indulgencea  were  granted,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
century,  to  the  pilgrims  who  visited  the  tomb-  of  the  Apostles, 
in  Rome.  On  the  1st  of  January,  of  the  year  1300,  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  was  thronged  to  exce.ss  hy  tlie  faithful  eager  for 
the  indulgences.  In  order  to  give  some  system,  for  the  future, 
to  this  pious  devotion,  Bquiface  VIII.  published  the  celebrated 
bull  instituting  the  centennial  Jubilee.  By  the  authority  of 
the  holy  Apostles,  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  and  in  the 
fulness  of  Our  supreme  nuthority.  Wo  grant  to  all  the  fnitli^iil 
^ho  shall  have  confessed  their  sins  with  true  contrition,  and 
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visited  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  during  the  course  of  the  pres- 
ent your  and,  in  ruluro,  in  every  hundredth  year,  the  full  and 
dntiro  remission  of  their  sins."  This  decree  excited  general 
enthusiasm  in  all  Christian  Europe.  From  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  France,  Spain,  England,  Qennany  and  Hnngary,  the 
highways  were  thronged  with  swarms  of  pilgrims ;  hut  the 
greatest  wonder,"  says  the  Florentine  Villani,  **  was,  that 
durinix  the  whole  year,  the  two  hundred  thousand  stran^jfers 
always  in  Rome  were  abundantly  supphed  with  provisions." 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  centennial  Jubilee,  of  which  the 
term  was  afterward  reduced  to  fifly,  and  finally  to  twenty-five 
years.  Well  may  the  universal  spirit  of  faith  and  devotion 
displayed  by  the  Christian  people  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  put  to  shame  the  irreligious  indift'erence  of  our  own. 

6.  Two  serious  questions  now  absorbed  all  the  attention 
and  solicitude  of  the  Sovereign  PontiiT.  At  the  death  of 
Rodolph  of  Hapsbnrg  (a.  d.  1291),  his  son,  Alhert,  dnke  of  Aus- 
tria,  presuming  his  right  of  succession  unquestionable,  assumed 
the  royal  insignia.*  But  the  harsh  and  violent  disposiliuu  of 
the  prince  had  already  made  him  many  enemies  ;  the  electors 
accordingly  gave  the  preference  to  Count  Adolphus  of  Nassau, 
who  was  proclaimed  King  of  the  Komans,  and  crowned  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  (1292).  The  exactions  of  the  newly-chosen  mon- 
arch, and  the  ill-advised  rigor  uf  his  rule,  speedily  estranged 
the  affections  of  the  German  people;  and  in  1298,  three  of  the 
imperial  electors — the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  the  Duke  of  Saxony 
and  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg — declared  Adolphus  deposed, 
and  solemnly  hestowed  the  crown  upon  Alhert  of  Austria, 
whose  election  was  confirmed,  in  the  following  year,  by  the 
general  Diet  of  Fi  aukfort.  The  two  rivals  laid  their  resi-ective 
claims  liefore  the  Pope,  and  then,  without  waiting  for  his 
decision,  met  in  arms.    The  contest  took  place  at  Gelhem,  near 

i 

*  The  imperial  dignitf,  aaoorfing  to  the  legiaktioa  «f  the  HdJf  Bmpire^  was  eonftmd 
eolj  at  the  coronntioa  bj  the  Pope  or  hia  representatives.  Bodolph  IiimI  oeyer  cared  to 
n>e(>ive  tlio  tinpcrial  diadem  in  Bomei  during  lUs  wbole  Ufa^  hia  oflScial  title  ivas  that  of 

iviog  of  the  Komana. 
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Spires;  Adolphus  was  drawn  into  a  .snare  and  treacherously 
mui'dered  by  his  rival.  This  event  gave  a  new  feature  to  the 
question  submitted  to  Boniface.  The  inglorious  triumph  of 
Albert^  won  at  the  coat  of  every  law  of  chivalry,  by  a  cowardly 
trap,  had  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  whole  of  Europe; 
Boniface  excommunicated  the  murderer  (1301).  Terrified  by 
this  display  of  rigor,  Albert  sought  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
Holy  See,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  not  to  demand  a 
right  from  the  Pope,  but  to  throw  himself  upon  the  PontiiTs 
mercy.  He  promised  every  satisfaction  that  should  be  asked 
of  him.  The  letters-patent  intrusted  to  his  deputies  were 
substantially  as  follows:  "I  acknowledge  that  the  Human 
Empire,  established  by  the  Holy  See  lor  the  defence  of  the 
rights  of  the  Church,  can  only  be  conferred  by  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff :  I  promise  to  make  use  of  the  imperiul  power,  should 
it  be  intrusted  to  me,  only  for  the  honor  of  religion  and  the 
exaltation  of  the  Holy  Church.  I  confirm  all  the  grants  made 
by  my  father,  Kodolph,  and  by  his  iiredecossors.  I  swear  to 
lefend  the  rights  of  the  ILoiy  See  against  all  its  enemies,  who- 
ever they  may  be,  and  never  to  enter  into  any  alliance  or  truce 
with  them."  Boniface  yielded,  and,  in  1303,  published  a  bull 
confirming  the  election  of  Albert  of  Austria.  "  In  virtue  of 
the  fulness  of  Our  Apostolic  authority/'  said  the  Pope,  **We 
choose  you  to  be  King  of  the  lionuuis  und  the  son  of  the  Holy 
lloman  Church.  We  command  all  the  subjects  of  the  Holy 
Empire  to  obey  you,  as  such,  and  We  do,  by  these  presents, 
absolve  you  from  whatever  defects  may  have  existed  in  your 
election  and  administration."  Gallican  historians  have  given 
Utile  prominence  tu  this  reniarkai)le  document,  which  would 
be  utterly  unintelligible,  did  we  not  admit  the  principle  so 
often  quoted  in  our  psiges,  that  the  public  law  of  medimval 
Limes  had  clothed  the  Pontiffs  of  that  period  with  an  unques- 
tionable supremacy  in  questions  of  civil  polity. 

7.  The  first  and  most  vehement  protest  against  this  prin- 
•iple  was  uttered  in  France.  When  Boniface  VIII.  ascended 
the  steps  of  the  Papal  throne,  nine  years  had  already  |)assed 
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since  the  accession  of  Philip  IV.,  called  the  Fair.  Invested 
with  sovereign  power  at  an  age  which  generally  knows  hut  sub- 
jection, the  youthful  monarch  nevertheless  ruled  his  kiBgdom 
with  an  ability  which  even  his  opponents  have  never  called 
in  question.   No  man  ever  possessed,  in  a  higher  degree,  the 
pride  of  power,  or  showed  himself  more  jealous  of  it ;  never 
was  a  monarch's  will  made  known  in  a  tone  more  firm  and 
resolute.    But  his  greatness  of  soul  degenerated  into  haughti- 
ness ;  his  courage  into  rashness.   His  firmness  of  will  often 
became  obstinacy^  which  was  the  more  unyielding  that  he 
esteemed  it  a  point  of  honor  to  enforce  even  his  errors.  He 
was,  moreover,  in  italjle  to  excess,  implacable  in  his  anger,  per- 
sistently rebentful,  and  placed  self-devotion  only  on  a  level 
with  duty.    Failing  to  measure  the  extent  of  his  undertakings, 
he  was  more  than  once  led  into  pecuniary  troubles  which  made  . 
him  unjust  toward  his  subjects,  and.  drove  him  to  the  perform- 
ance of  an  act  most  disgraceful  to  a  king — ^the  debasement  of 
the  currency,  which  brought  confubiou  and  trouble  into  every 
fortune.    The  disputes  between  Boniface  VIII.  and  Pluiip  the 
Fair  were  not  the  anticipated  outbreaks  of  a  secret  antago- 
nism; they  were  the  spontaneous  growth  of  cironmstances 
beyond  all  calculation.   A  fierce  war  was  carried  on  between 
Philip  and  Edward  I.  of  Entjland.    In  1293  the  King  of  France 
summoned  Edward  to  appear  before  the  peers  of  the  realm  to 
answer  the  charges  brought  agaiast  him.    As  might  have  been 
expected,  Edward  did  not  appear,  and  the  court  declared  the 
English  province  of  Gnienne  confiscate  to  the  French  crown. 
All  Europe  took  part  in  the  great  quarrel.    Edward  saw 
beneath  his  standard,  Adolpbus  of  Na.ssau ;  the  Duke  of  Bra- 
bant; Amadeus  V.,  called  the  Great,  duke  of  Bavoy,  and  John 
IL,  earl  of  Brittany.    Philip  was  supported  by  Baliol,  king  of 
Scotland ;  Albert  of  Austria,  the  competitor  of  Adolphus  of 
Isassau  for  the  Imperial  throne ;  the  Dauphin  of  Vienne,  who  was 
hostile  to  Amadeus  V.,  and  Eric  11.,  king  of  Norway.  Boni- 
face, alarmed  at  the  prosjieet  of    a   general  cunhagiuiiun, 
thought  it  time  to  interfere;  but  his  mediation  was  rejected| 
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and  the  war  was  carried  on  with  renewed  violence.  The  Pope 
had  uow  no  other  concern  than  to  provide,  by  prompt  and 
vigorous  me&sures,  for  the  safety  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
nations,  whose  dearest  rights  were  set  at  naught  hy  the  ambi- 
tion of  rulers.  He  summoned  the  two  kings  to  answer  before 
his  tribunal  for  their  unjust  exactions,  and  on  the  18th  of 
August,  1296,  published  the  bull  Clcricis  lawos,  forbidding  every 
member  of  the  clergy  ,  on  pain  of  incuiriug  occlesiastiail  cen- 
sures, to  pay  any  tax  whatever  without  the  express  leave  of  the 
Holy  See ;  excommunicating  any  one,  whether  prince,  duke, 
baron,  or  minister,  who  should  make  the  requisition,  and 
placinsf  under  interdict  the  cities  and  comuiunities  conssenting 
to  tile  I'xactiun. 

8.  iiad  Providence  seated  Philip  upon  the  Papal  chair  in* 
,  stead  of  phicing  him  upon  the  throne  of  France,  he  would, 
unquestionni)]} ,  have  used  the  very  same  language  that  was 

used  by  Bouilace  VIII.  in  this  bull,  which  diflers  neitlier  uiate- 
rially  nor  formally  from  the  ancient  decretals  of  the  Popes; 
but  he  had  grown  up  as  the  head  of  a  powerful  monarchy,  and 
understood  but  the  language  of  obsequious  submission.  He 
was  stung  by  the  authoritative  tone  of  the  Pontifical  decree, 
and  answered  it  by  a  royal  edict,  closing  the  kingdom  against 
ail  strangers,  cutting  off  all  appeals  to  the  Holy  See,  and  the 
transmission  of  ail  subsidies  or  pecuniary  assistance  to  the 
Sovereign  PontilT.  Such  a  decree  might  naturally  have  been  ex^ 
pected  to  draw  down  upon  its  daring  author  the  thunders  of  the 
Vatican ;  but  the  Pope  forbore.  Before  proceeding  to  extreme 
measures,  Boniface  wished  to  exhaust  all  conciliatory  means. 
The  bull  Incfj'abiii.3,  which  he  sent  to  the  king  immediately 
after  the  i)ublicatioa  of  the  edict,  was  couched  in  terms  of  the 
noblest  indulgence  and  most  touching  kindness.  The  time  is 
ill-suited,"  wrote  the  Pontiff,  to  the  provocation  of  a  dispute 
with  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  since,  from  the  moment  of  Our 
accession  We  have  not  ceased  to  watch,  with  heartfelt  earnest- 
ness, over  your  interests,  and  endeavored  to  eucot  an  houoiabie 
reconciliation  ))etween  France  and  Eogland.   We  have  not  do' 
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creed  that  ecclesiastics  should  not  contribute  to  the  defence 
and  the  wants  of  the  kingdom ;  but  that  Our  leave  is  necessary 
in  Euch  subsidies,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  unbearable 
oppression  with  which  your  officers  load  the  clergy.  In  cases 
of  need,  We  should,  Ourself,  order  the  ecclesiastics  to  make  the 
necessary  contributions;  aiul,  if  it  became  necessary,  We  would 
rather  sell  the  sacred  vessels  and  crosses  of  the  churches  than 
expose  to  the  least  danger  a  kingdom  such  as  France^  always  so 
dear  and  so  devoted  to  the  Holy  See."  These  noble  words 
were  powerless  with  Philip ;  his  pride  would  yield  to  no  con* 
cession.  But  Boniface,  still  hoping  to  win  the  stubborn  mon- 
arch, published  the  decree  of  canonization  which,  after  a  process 
of  twenty-five  years,  raised  Philip's  grandlather,  Louis  IX., 
upon  the  altars  of  the  Church.  The  generation  that  witnessed 
the  virtues  of  the  holy  king  had  not  yet  sunk  into  the  grave. . 
The  tidings  that  the  object  of  an  admh^tion  so  recent  was 
about  to  become  that  of  the  Church's  veneration,  excited  an 
indescribable  joy  throughout  all  France.  Drawn  by  the  general 
impulse,  Philip  yielded  at  last.  The  execution  of  the  royal 
order  was  stayed ;  Boniface  VIII.  was  declared  supreme  arbiter 
between  France  and  England,  and  harmony  seemed  to  reign 
again  between  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  power. 

9.  Men  cease  to  war  when  they  cease  to  hate ;  the  war  of 
principles  never  ends,  because  principles  endure.  When  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  as  legate  of  the  Holy  See,  presented  to 
Philip  th6  arbitral  decision  pronounced  by  the  Borereign  Pontiff, 
the  king  allowed  the  Count  of  Artois,  his  brother,  to  snatch  it 
from  the  legate's  hands  and  to  ^hrow  it  into  the  fire,  in  his  very 
presence,  while  he  himself  declared  that  he  wuuld  abide  hy 
none  of  its  articles.  A  second  legate,  Bernard  de  Saisset, 
bishop  of  Pamiers,  was  thrown  into  prison.  When  summoned 
to  answer  for  tliis  outrage,  the  King  of  France  sent  to  Rome 
Peter  Flotte,  the  shameless  minister  of  his  exactions.  Dis- 
dainin^r  even  the  merest  conventional  decencies  of  intercourse, 
that  emissary  brought  to  the  Pope  but  words  of  insolent  and 
hai^ghty  contempt.    When  Boniface  remmded  him  that  he  had. 
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as  0ii^iae  head  of  the  Church,  both  the  spiritual  and  the 
temponil  power,  Peter  replied  :  ^^Trtte,  Holy  Father;  but  the' 
power  in  the  hands  of  your  Holinese  is  merely  nominal,  whereas 
my  master's  is  real."   To  this  rash  boast  the  Pope  replied  by 

revoking  all  the  favors  and  privileges  Lrniiued  to  the  king  for 
the  dereuce  of  liis  Stiites,  .-md  by  publishing  the  famous  bull 
AuseuUa  fili^  agaiust  which  all  the  fury  of  Giillicaaism  has 
since  spent  itself  "Xiet  not  the  long  flaitter  himself  that  he 
has  no  snperior  on  earth  but  God,  and  that  he  is  not  subjeet  to 
(be  power  of  the  Pope.  He  who  thinks  thus  is  an  infidel." 
Thi^  preamble  is  iollowed  bv  an  enumeration  of  the  Sovereign 
PontiU'ti  complaiuts  agamsb  the  King  of  Fmoce,  whoia  he 
chai^ges  with  bestowing  benefices  without  consulting  the  Holy 
See ;  of  admitting  no  judgment  but  his  own,  either  within  or 
.  without  his  Jcingdom,  on  the  unjust  and  violent  acts  committed 
in  his  name;  of  arliitiaiily  seizing  upon  Church  property;  of 
appro priiitiug  to  hi.^  uwn  use  the  revenues  of'  vacant  sees,  whieh 
abuse  was  not  saved  from  odium,  by  the  specious  name  of 
rtg^ ;  of  his  abasement  of  the  currency ;  and  of  loading  his 
sttbjeots  with  intolerable  burdens.  ^Wa  have  repeatedly,** 
eentinnee  the  Pope,  ^*  but  vainly,  warned  Philip  to  return  to 
justice.  Therefore  We  now  enjoin  ail  the  bishops,  abbots  and 
due  tors  in  France  to  meet  Us  in  the  month  of  November  of 
next  year  (a.  p.  that,  by  the  help  of  theur  counsel.  We 

nay  take  mesaures  for  the  reform  of  the  kingdom  and  the  re- 
storation of  order."  Such  is,  substantially,  the  tenor  of  the 
bull  which  ]i;i>  i)een  made  the  objccL  of  so  much  recrimination. 
Its  tone  is  vigorous,  but  temperate  even  in  its  reproaches.  It 
is -charged  with  being  derogatory  to  the  royal  dignity,  and  of 
beariiig  the  maxim  .unknown  before  the  days  of  Boniface  VIII., 
That  the  Pope,  as  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth,  is  master  of 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the' world."*  Now,  the  Sovereign  Pontiif 
does  not  say  that  the  Pope  is  the  master  of  all  kingdoms,  but 
that  the  Pope  is  placed  above  those  who  rule  kingdoms,  to  keep 
them  in  the  path  of  justice.   To  any  impartial  reader,  the  bull 

*  Baiuh^  Hiiliii7  «r  Ow  INqMltb  •to,  se. 
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AuscuUa^  fill,  shows  Boniface  VIII.  takincc  in  hand  the  rights 
of  subjects  against  the  exactiuu.s  and  violi  nre  of  a  kinsr.  looriti- 
mate,  indeed,  but  who  abused  his  authority.  On  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  polity  which  then  ruled  Earope,  Boniface  VIIL 
was  not  only  in  the  right,  he  was  discharging  an  impeiatiTe 
duty;  and  had  he  flinched  for  a  moment  in  its  performance, 
words  would  have  failed  the  school  of  phih^sophers  to  brand 
his  weakness  and  compliance.  "  How  immeasurably  ha]»pier 
for  people  and  sovereigns,"  says  the  Protestant  historian  Sis> 
mondi,  did  they  recognize  some  superior  Heaven-sent  power 
to  check  them  in  the  career  of  crime !  Far  better  that  the 
Popes  should  resume  their  former  authority,  and  that  kings 
and  kingdoms  should  tremble  at  tht*  threat  of  an  interdict  or 
anathema,  as  in  the  days  of  Gregory  VII !"  On  the  11th  of 
February,  1302,  Philip  caused  the  bull  to  be  burnt  before  all 
the  nobility  then  assembled  in  Paris.  His  minister,  Peter 
Flotte,  circulated  a  spurious  boll;  in  which  the  Pope  was  made 
to  claim  the  kingdom* of  France  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See  and 
to  declare  the  king  his  vassal.  Boniface  VIIT.  and  the  whole 
College  of  Cardinals  protested  in  vain  against  the  falsity  of  the 
forged  document.  Philip,  in  the  desperate  necessity  of  his 
cause,  persisted  in  declaring  it  authentic,  and  even  replied  to  it 
by  an  insiilfiiiir  parody,  unfit  to  appear  on  the  pa^re  of  history. 
Nor  did  he  slop  here.  On  the  10th  of  April  f<_>llowinL^  the 
iStates-General  were  opened,  by  his  order,  in  tlie  Church  of 
Notre-Dame.  The  moring  spirit  of  the  assembly  was  Peter 
Flotte,  who  had  been  appointed,  since  his  mission  to  Rome, 
keeper  of  the  seal.  He  opened  the  session  by  a  long  and  art> 
ful  discourse,  summing  up  the  compl  liiils  of  the  government 
against  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  "  lie  aims,"  said  the  speaker, 
'^at  subjecting  the  King  of  France  to  the  power  of  the  Holy  See ; 
but  that  monarch  protests  here,  before  you  sJl,  that,  like  his 
illustrious  forefathers,  he  acknowledges  no  superior  but  God 
alone  ;  and  he  calls  upon  you,  as  his  friends  and  nobles,  to  lend 
your  earnest  cooporati  m  for  the  support  of  the  nnr^'^n^  liberties 
of  the  nation."    Peter  Flotte  was  evidently  making  himself  the 
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chaurpion  of  what  has  since  been  called  the  Liberties  of  the  Gatii- 
eauCkwrek,  The  qaestion  was  put;  the  barons,  syndics  and 
proeuimtors  of  the  eonunons,  after  a  short  and  secret  delibera- 
tioo,  unanimonsly  declared  themselves  ready  to  do  the  king's 

good  pleasure,  and  to  give  up  to  him  not  only  their  fortunes, 
but  also  their  pefiions  and  their  lives.  This  general  consent 
will  not  seem  strange  if  we  reflect  that  the  nobles,  who  were 
goilty  of  the  same  exactions  as  the  king,  saw  the  same  necessity 
for  defending  them;  while  the  syndics  and  procurators  of  the 
commons  were  still  too  weak  to  venture  any  opposition.  The 
votes  of  the  cler'rv  were  not  so  easily  won.  More  disinterested 
than  the  nobility  and  more  independent  than  the  commons,  the 
bishops  saw  dearly  that  the  government  aimed  at  making  them 
sharers  in  an  act  of  gross  injustice.  They  sought,  by  gentle 
words,  to  soften  the  king  and  the  barons.  When  summoned  to 
come  to  an  explanation,  like  the  two  other  orders,  they  thought 
to  gain  time  by  asking  a  resj)ite  to  take  counsel  among  them- 
selves. Their  request  was  denied,  and  they  were  notified  that 
if  they  did  not,  at  once,  give  a  satisfactory  answer,  the  clergy 
should  be  prochiimed  false  to  the  king  and  to  the  State.  Now 
or  never  was  the  time  to  begin,  if  they  would  make  a  heroic 
resistance.  The  bishops  lacked  the  spirit;  they  ranged  them- 
selves beside  the  nobility  and  commons,  excusing  themselves,  in 
a  collective  letter  to  the  Pope,  on  the  plea  of  necessity.  By 
this  act  of  slavish  compliance,  the  clei|^  had  hoped  to  gain  the 
kin^r's  leave  to  attend  the  council  convoked  in  Rome  by  Boniface 
VIIL  ;  l*ul  i^hiliji  iiiiiiiediately  issued  a  royal  edict,  forbidding 
all  the  prelates,  under  the  severest  penalties,  to  leave  France 
without  his  express  permission.  Such  was  the  result  of  this  fa- 
mous assembly.  If,  as  it  has  been  asserted,  the  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  Church  were  first  defended  in  its  sessions,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  their  champions  took  a  strange  view  of  the  word 
{ik'r/y.  Where  was  cringing  dependence  ever  more  solemnly 
consecrated  ? 

10.  The  Pope  administered  an  energetic  rebuke  to  the  base 
oompliance  of  the  Gallican  Church,  which  he  styled  a  foolish 
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daughter :  "  verba  delirantis  fffiee."  lie  threatened  the  French 
bishops  with  cnnonical  censures  if  th^j  still  refased  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  B.oly  See  and  did  not  appear  in  the  Council  of 
Rome.  Boniface  pereonatlj  presided  over  the  eotmcil,  wbieh 
he  opened  on  the  1st  af  November,  a.  d.  1302.  In  sj»ite  of  the 
reitCMted  jiroliihitions  uikI  i^trict  precantiuiis  of  the  goveminenf^ 
the  French  episcopate  was  represented  by  four  arcJlbishop.^ 
and  thtrty-flTe  bishops,  who  preferred  to  forfeit  the  monarch's 
faTor  rather  than  betray  theit  duty.  The  decisions  of  fhe 
council  were  promul^ted  In  the  celebrated  bnll,  Unam  Shne^ 
iam,  wliieh  fTppeared  iramediately  rrftcr  its  close  :  "  The  ChrxTeh 
is  one  \  she  forms  but  one  body ;  she  cannot  have  many  heads, 
but  one  alone,  which  is  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Apo6t<riic  Vicar. 
The  Scripinre  ieacbes  ns  thai  \ib  the  Chnrch  are  giTcn  two 
swords,  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal.  The  first  is  to  be  used 
hff  the  Church,  the  second  for  the  Church  ;  the  former  is  placed 
m  the  hand  of  the  priest,  the  latter  is  intrusted  to  kings.  One 
of  these  weapons  must  needs  be  subject  to  the  other,  and  the 
temporal  power  mnst  obey  the  spiriloal  antbority.  We,  there- 
fore, deelare,  prononnce  a«^  deine,  tbiat  every  human  being  is 
subject  to  the  Iloman  Pontiff,  of  necessity  for  salvation."  This 
conshiution  put  forward  no  new  claims  ;  we  have  seen  i(s  iouu- 
dation  in  the  public  law.  Philip,  who  bitterly  inveighed  airainst 
it  as  an  unprecedented  assnmption,  shonld  haye  remembered  that 
Innocent  III.,  in  his  contest  with  FhiHp  Augustus,  appealed  to 
this  prerogative  of  the  successor  ef  St.  Pet«^.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
fundamental  article  of  Catholic  faith  that  every  Christian  is 
subject  to  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  if  private  individ- 
uals depend  upon  his  jurisdiction,  why  should  not  princes  be 
amenable  to  it  as  well?  Were  such  a  doctrine  as  generally 
acknowledged  as  it  is  logically  sound,  it  would  prove  a  safe- 
guard of  nations,  far  more  lasting  than  the  ephemeral  consti- 
tuliuiKs  brought  forth  with  cruel  pangs  by  the  people,  and 
crushed  in  a  day  by  revolution.  The  publication  of  the  Unan 
Sanetam  made  a  deep  impression  throughout  the  French  king* 
dom,  where  it  was  received  aimultaneously  with  the  ^sastrous 
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sews  of  the  defeat  ef  Courtrai,  ia  which  the  flower  of  the 
French  nohilitj  had  fallen  before  the  spears  of  the  Flemings. 

The  Pope  might  trust  that  this  reverse  would  soften  Philip ; 
but  if  such  was  his  hope,  it  was  sadly  at  fault.  The  king 
ordered  the  arrest,  at  Troyes,  of  the  archdeacon  Nicholas  Bo- 
BefratOy  be^r  of  the  Pontifical  rescripts;  while  a  second 
aaseinbty  of  the  States-General^  held  in  the  Louvre  (1303), 
declared  Boniface  VIII.  a  heretic,  and  a  simoniaca)  usurper,  and 
dciJiAsed  him,  as  such,  from  all  ecclesiastical  diiiiiities.  After 
the  reading  of  this  unparalleled  decree,  Thiiip  rose  and  re- 
quested the  prelates  to  as3i&t  him  in  the  convocation  of  a 
geaefal  council*  to  whick  he '  appealed,  beforehand,  from  every 
act  of  the  deposed  Pontiff.  The  royal  agents  sent  into  the 
different  provinces,  returned  in  a  few  months  with  more  than 
seven  hundred  acts  of  adhesion  to  the  decree  of  the  States- 
GeaeraL  This  uoanimoi^  sanction  on  the  part  of  France  to 
so  monstrous  an  outra^pe  would  be  the  problem  of  history,  had 
we  not  contemporaneous  authority  to  disclose  the  odious 
mystery.  The  imprisonment  of  the  Italian  religious,  then  in 
the  kingdom,  as  well  as  of  the  uhbots  of  Cluuy,  Citeaux  and 
Preiuoulre,  warned  the  dissenting  subjects  to  comply  with  the 
orders  of  the  king«  Violpnce  completed  what  calumny  had 
begun. 

11.  Philip  s  boldness  dared  yet  more.  The  Sovereign 
Pontiif  was  then  in  his  native  town  of  Anagni.    On  the  7  th  of 

September,  a.  i>.  loUa,  William  of  Nogaret  and  Sciarra  Colonna, 
leading  a  troop  of  French  and  Ghibeliine  soldiers,  broke  into 
the  town  with  loud  shouts  of  ]>eath  to  the  Pope!  Long  live 
the  King  of  Franee!"  The  palace  gates  were  forced,  the 
soldiers  pouted  in,  fire  and  sword  in  hand.  Open  the  doors  of 
my  apartments,  '  said  the  Pope  to  his  attendants,  ''I  shall  kuow 
how  to  die  for  the  Church  of  God."  Then  putting  ou  his  ponti- 
fical vestments,  with  the  crown  of  Coustiiutiue  on  his  head,  with 
ths  cross  in  one  hand  and  the  keys  of  St  Peter  in  the  other, 
he  seated  himself  on  the  Papal  throne  and  awaited  his  mur- 
derers.   Colonoa  and  Nogaret  approached  the  Pontiff,  and  the 
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former,  giving  way  to  his  natural  brutality,  poured  out  a  tor- 
rent of  abuse.  It  is  even  stated  by  some  historians,  that  he 
went  so  far  as  to  lay  sacrilegious  hands  upon  the  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Nogaret  threatened  to 
take  him,  fettered  like  a  criminal,  to  Lyons,  to  be  tried  by  the 
pretended  general  council.  "  Here  is  my  head,"  replied  the 
Pope ;  "  I  shall  be  too  happy  to  shed  my  blood  for  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  in  behalf  of  His  Church."  During  three  days 
Boniface  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  who  threw  him 
into  a  dungeon  and  loaded  him  with  insults.  The  Pontific^il 
treasury  was  plundered,  the  palace  was  rifled,  the  relics  of 
saints  were  profaned  and  scattered.  But  the  end  of  this  dis- 
graceful scene  came  at  last.  Indignation  seized  upon  the 
people  of  Anagni ;  they  rose,  surprised  the  followers  of  Sciarra 
and  Nogaret,  in  the  disorder  of  their  inglorious  triumph,  and 
drove  them,  with  their  leaders,  from  the  town.  Boniface  was 
borne  back,  in  triumph,  to  the  throne  which  he  had  honored  by 
his  dauntless  courage.  When  asked  what  punishment  should 
be  inflicted  upon  the  prisoners,  "  I  forgive  them,"  he  replied 
with  noble  generosity.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  transports  of  enthusiasm.  The  Roman  clergy  and 
people  were  proud  of  their  Pontiff's  heroism.  But  these  fierce 
storms  had  broken  the  strength  of  the  aged  Pope.  He  met  the 
final  summons  with  the  same  intrepid  courage  he  had  ever  dis- 
played before  his  enemies.  In  the  presence  of  many  witnesses, 
he  declared  that  he  died  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  then  sur- 
rendered his  great  soul  to  God,  on  the  11th  of  October,  1303. 
Such  was  the  life  and  such  the  death  of  this  Pontiff,  so  foully 
slandered  by  all  writers  hostile  to  the  Papacy.  Greatness  of 
soul,  a  firm  will,  vast  learning,  skilful  management — Boniface 
possessed  all  the  qualities  which  make  men  great.  Religion 
owes  to  him  the  consoling  institution  of  the  Jubilee;  eccle- 
siastical jurisprudence,  the  sixth  book  of  the  Decretals;  and 
general  science,  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  university  known 
as  the  Sapienza. 
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§  U.  Pontificate  of  B.  Benedict  XL  (October  22,  a.  d,  1303 

—July  6, 1304). 

12.  Ten  days  after  the  death  of  Boni&ce  YIII.,  the  cardinals 
went  into  conclaye,  and  their  nnanimous  suffrage  immediately 

fell  upon  Cardinal  Nicholas  Boccassini,  who  took  the  name  of 
Benedict  XL  The  new  Pope  was  unquestionably  one  of  tho 
most  virtuous  and  learned  members  of  the  Sacred  College. 
No  one  was  surprised  at  his  election,  except  himself.  Trained 
in  the  school  of  Boniface  YIII.,  Benedict  XI.  held  the  same 
views.  He  was  firmly  convinced  that  the  Poutilical  power 
was  us  the  centre  of  all  European  society,  and  quite  as  firmly 
resolved  not  to  yield  one  step  on  the  ground  held  by  his  iUus- 
trions  predecessor.  But  all  was  anarchy  about  him;  the 
GhibeUines  triumphed,  and  the  impious  attempt  of  Nogaret 
was  the  signal  of  a  fearful  reaction  against  the  Pontifical 
authority.  Freed  from  their  exile,  and  heedless  of  the  cen- 
sures still  weighing  upon  their  heads,  the  Colonnas  re-appeared 
ia  Rome,  bringing  with  them  all  the  passions  that  follow  in  the 
train  of  discord.  Philip's  policy  had  found  an  entrance  into 
the  Sacred  College,  ^here  it  soon  made  a  powerful  party.  To 
avoid  the  confusion  and  peril  that  surrounded  him,  Benedict 
quitted  Rome,  in  spite  of  the  oppu^ition  of  the  cardinals,  and 
fixed  his  abode  in  Perugia.  At  his  departure  from  the  Eternal 
.  City,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  escorted  him  as 
far  as  the  gates ;  the  B.omans,  as  they  saw  him  depart,  seemed 
to  forbode  a  lengthened  absence ;  and,  indeed,  from  this  depart- 
ure of  Benedict  XI  may  be  dated  the  translation  of  the  Holy 
See. 

13.  In  his  qidet  retreat  at  Perugia,  Benedict  XL  could  carry 
out  the  measures  of  justice  which  he  had  planned.  To  add 
Bolemnity  to  their  execution,  he  wished  to  begin  by  an  act  of 
indulgence  and  mercy.  He  accordingly  granted  the  prayer  of 
Philip,  and  revoked  the  censures  incurred  by  that  prince,  iu 
person,  and  by  the  French  bishops  who  had  not  appeared  io 
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the  council  convoked  at  Rome  by  Boniface  VIIT.    iie  re- 
stored the  privileges  formerly  granted  to  the  kings  of  France, 
for  the  nominatioa  to  vacant  sees.    But  these  measures  were 
but  the  preliminary  lenttire  for  the  great  blow  about  to  fall 
On  the  7tb  of  June  the  bull  FlagUiomm  sceluSy  taught  the 
world  that  the  Lords  anointed  may  not  be  outraged  with 
impunity.    "  If,  for  just  reasons,"  said  the  Pope,  "  We  have 
delayed  until  now  to  punish  the  disgraceful  outrage  committed 
at  Anagni,  upon  the  sacred  person  of  our  predecessor,  it  is 
time  that  God  should  arise  to  scatter  and  destroy  his  enemies.'' 
Benedict  then  goes  on  lo  detail,  in  terms  of  lively  indignation, 
the  leading  features  of  the  outrage,  the  insults  heaped  upon 
the  Pontiif,  the  plunder  of  tho  Church's  treasure,  and  the  dis- 
graceful scenes  enacted  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace;  of 
which  lamcnUible  sight  he  had  been  an  eye-witness.  The 
indiiinant  Pontiff  then  broke  forth   into  the  exclamatiou: 
*•  Who  so  hardened  as  to  withhold  his  tears  at  such  a  spec- 
tacle?  What  enemy  could  be  so  deaf  to  the  voice  of  pity? 
0,  inexpiable  crime!    0,  unheard  of  outrage!    0,  wretched 
city  of  An.Mgni,  that  witnessed  without  hindering  it ;  may  the 
dew  of  heaven  never  more  fall  upon  thee  !'*    Benedict  cou- 
cluded  by  excommunicating  the  authors  of  the  crime,  with  all 
who  had  given  aid,  counsel,  or  consent  to  its  commission.  If 
the  name  of  Philip  did  not  appear  in  the  bull,  it  was  only 
through  consideration  ;  but  nobody  was  misled  by  the  Sover-  | 
eign  Pontilf's  silence,  for  everybody  knew  that  the  instigator  ' 
of  the  outrage  of  Anagni  was  the  King  of  France.    The  stmg*  | 
gle  threatened  to  re-open  with  fresh  violence,  when  the  worthy  . 
avenger  of  Boniface  VIII.  was  suddenly  snatched  away  from 
the  hopes  of  the  Church  and   the  execution  of  his  great 
designs.    Benedict  fell  victim  to  a  sudden  illness,  bearing  all 
the  symptoms  of  poisoning,  one  month  after  the  publication 
of  the  bull  FlagUioium  aeeluai,    Some  historians  throw  tbe  I 
odium  of  this  fresh  crime  upon  the  memory  of  Philip ;  but  ' 
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which  have  \yon  him  the  title  of  Blessed,  iu  the  Koman 
martyrology. 

14.  His  Pontificate  was  the  period  of  the  fiercest  straggles 
between  the  Gnelphs  and  GhibelUnes^  in  Florence.  Bene^et 
tried  in  Tain  to  effect  a  reconciliation ;  his  Toice  was  drowned 

hv  the  storm  of  strife.  During  this  struggle,  the  fiery  Ghibel- 
liue  and  illustrious  poet,  Dante,  saw  his  property  cuu&scuted, 
and  a  price  set  npon  his  own  head,  at  Florence.  Driven  forth 
a  wanderer  from  his  native  land,  he  here  with  him,  in  exile,  all 
tiie  deep  and  burning  hate  which  is  immortalized  in  the  Dhnna 
Commcdia,  tlie  masterpiece  of  the  uiui die-ages.  Like  Homer's 
Iliad,  Dante's  epic  is  at  once  a  poetical,  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical work.  The  Christian  dogma  and  the  discoveries  made 
by  science  in  the  universal  system,  appear  in  all  the  splendor 
of  a  poesy  equal  to  that  of  the  rhapsodist  of  Smyrna.  At  it» 
very  first  appearance,  ihc, Dwma  Commcdia  was  received  with 
universal  applause.  Florence,  which  had  proscribed  its  author, 
founded  a  special  chair,  in  1373,  to  expound  his  poem.  StiU* 
aside  from  the  literary  merit  of  this  deathless  work,  we  cannot 
txtcnd  oLir  adniiration  to  its  odious  ealuiunies  aorainst  the 
Topes  and  the  princes  of  the  Church^  The  capricious  and 
spiteful  fictions  of  the  Ghibelline  are  no  criterion  by  which  to 
judge  the  celebrated  characters  of  his  day.  Granted  aU  the 
pmise  due  to  the  literary  talent  displayed  by  the  poet,  the 
unwarrantable  outbreaks  of  the  political  partisan  must  awake 
the  indignatiou  of  every  honest  heart. 

§  III.  Po-NTIFICATE  OF  Clement  V.  (November  14,  a.  d.  loOtj — • 

AprU  20,  1314). 

15.  The  annalists  of  this  period  all  betray,  more  or  less,  a 
spirit  of  party  which  throws  a  shade  of  8us.picion  about  their 
record.    This  bias  is  traceable  to  two  leading  influences :  L 

T!jo  feuds  between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelliiies,  no  longer  the 
ckampious  of  the  sacerdotal  or  the  imperial  power,  but  the 
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representatives  of  the  party  of  Philip  or  of  Boniface  VIII., 

and  warring  witli  all  their  original  animosity.  The  Ghibellined 
always  showed  a  vehement  opposition  to  the  Pa|)al  puwtr ; 
their  testimony  is,  of  course,  too  far  from  disinterested  to  he 
received  without  questioxL  2.  The  translation  of  the  Holy 
See  to  Avignon,  by  Clement  V.,  was  displeasing  to  the  Guelphs 
themselves  and  made  them  hostile  to  the  French  Popes.  This 
twofold  antipathy  explains  the  bent  of  contemporaneous  wri- 
ters.  The  conscientious  historian  must  take  into  account  the 
passions  and  strifes  of  a  period ;  he  must  seek  truth,  and  truth 
is  independent  of  party.  No  Pontificate  was  ever  more  slan- 
dered by  the  united  voice  of  Guelphs  and  Ghihellines  than  that 
of  Clement  V.  He  is  charged  with  securing  his  election  by 
scandalous  bargain  with  Philip  the  Fair,  and  fixing  the 
Holy  See  at  Avignon  only  through  a  servile  compliance  with 
the  monarch's  wiU,  which,  according  to  the  same  testimony, 
obtained  from  him  the  annulment  of  all  the  dogmatic  bulls  of 
Boni&ce  VIII.,  and  the  condemnation  of  his  memory.  Lastly, 
and  especially,  his  conduct  has  been  much  censured  in  the  af- 
\  fair  of  the  Templars  ;  and  he  is  represented  as  the  abettor  of 
the  royal  cupidity  and  exactions.  To  answer  these  various 
objections,  is  to  give  the  history  of  Clement's  Pontificate. 

16.  At  the  death  of  Benedict  XL,  the  cardinals,  assembled 
at  Peruiil.i,  were  divided  into  two  factions.  The  one  wished  to 
promote  an  Italian,  favorable  to  the  memory  of  Boniface  VIIL ; 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  day,  it  was  called  the  Guelph 
faction.  The  other,  on  the  contrary,  called  for  a  French  Pope, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Philip.  By  a  combination  of  cir* 
cumstances  which  it  would  be  hard  to  unravel,  the  joint  vote 
of  both  parties  elected  Bernard  de  Goth  or  d'Agout,  arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux,  though  not  a  member  of  the  8;icred  Col- 
lege. He  was  acceptable  to  the  Ghibellines,  because  he  was  a 
Frenchman;  he  received  the  votes  of  the  Guelphs,  because  ho 
had  always  been  true  to  the  cause  of  Boniface  YIIL,  an^. 
moreover,  his  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  two  assemblies 
of  the  States-General  had  procured  his  baaislmient  by  Philip. 
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ne  ioiti  afterward,  howerer,  returned  to  France  and  regained 
the  royal  f;ivor.  All  uiodern  historians  state,  as  an  unques- 
tionable fact,  that,  before  his  election,  Clement  V.  had  a  secret 
interview  with  Philip,  ia  a  lonely  chapel  in  the  forest  of 
Saint-Jean  d'Ang^y,  and  thai  a  solemn  promise  was  there 
signed  by  the  archbishop,  in  which  he  bound  himself,  if  raised 
to  the  Sovereign  Pontificate  :  1.  To  absolve  the  king  from  all 
the  censures  pronounced  against  him  by  Boniface;  2.  To  rec- 
oncile him,  without  restriction,  to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  3.  To 
grant  him  the  tithes  of  the  revenues  of  France  for  five  years ; 
4.  To  brand  the  memory  of  Boniface  VIII.,  and  blot  out  his 
name  from  the  roll  of  Sovereign  Pontiffs ;  5.  To  bestow  the 
cardinalate  upon  all  the  candidates  oftered  by  the  king,  and 
to  restore  the  Colonnas.  The  sixth  condition  was  to  remain  a 
secret  until  the  king  deemed  that  the  fitting  time  had  come  for 
its  disclosure.  But  this  compact,  which  would  have  made 
Clement  V.  nothing  more  than  an  intruded  simoniac,  never  ex-> 
isted.  All  the  writers  who  bring  it  forward  lean  upon  the 
same  contemporary  authority  of  Villaiii.  Not  one  of  the 
many  other  chroniclers  of  the  time  ever  mentions,  or  even  indi- 
rectly alludes  to  it.  In  putting  forward  a  charge  so  serioub 
against  a  Pope  universally  acknowledged  as  legitimate,  it 
would  be  well  to  show  unanswerable  proofs.  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  Villani  never  disguised  his  hostility  to  the  Popes  who 
sat  in  France.  An  Italian  by  birth,  he  never  forgave  them 
for  quitting  Rome  to  reside  in  Avignon.  2.  His  assertion, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  is  supported  by  no  other  testimony, 
receives  a  formal  contradiction  from  the  decree  of  election, 
whirh  positively  states  that  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  was 
elected  bf/  ballot.  3.  Ilis  account  implies  untenable  supposi- 
tions. For  we  cannot  believe  that  Villani  alone  should  have 
obtained  information  which  was  denied  to  all  his  contemporaries, 
quite  as  well  acquainted  as  himself  with  the  general  state  of 
the  ecclesiastical  and  political  affairs  of  Europe  ;  it  is  incredi- 
ble that  the  cardinals  of  tlie  Italian  flictiou,  whose  disappoint- 
ment must  have  been  most  bitter  at  being  summoned,  by  the 
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new  PontifT,  io  crose  tbe  Alps,  should  never  have  uttered  a  ! 

4  oin|)];iiiil  against  such  an  act ;  it  is  not  to  be  isupposed  that^rr- 
Philip  would  have  neglected  so  powerful  an  argument  to  urgiMun. 
the  execution  of  the  promised  articles ;  that  he  should  ncveMiki- 
have  reminded  Clement  of  his  oath^  especially  when  the  Popej^w 
instead  of  branding  the  memory  of  Boniface  YIII.,  proclaimed^  Be 
on  iho  contrary,  that  he  hud  been  lawful  Pupe,  and  that  his 
doctrine  had  always  been  unimpeachable.   Before  such  an  array 
of  moral  and  physical  un possibilities)  we  may,  therefore,  fairly 
assert  that  the  compact  between  Clement  V.  and  Philip  the 
Fair  is  bat  a  fiction  put  forward  to  satisfy  tbe  spirit  of  party. 

17.  The  envoys  of  the  conclave  were  charged  to  present  to 
Clement  V.,  with  the  decree  of  election,  a  special  addrc.-s  in 
which  the  cardinals,  with  a  seeming  presentiment  of  his  design, 
earnestly  entreated  the  new  Pope  to  come  to  Perugia.  We 
beseech  you,  Holy  Father/'  they  wrote^  *^  to  come  to  your  See; 
for  the  bark  of  Peter  is  tossed  by  tbe  waves,  tbe  fisher's  net  is 
breaking,  the  sun  of  peace  is  hidden  by  dark  clouds ;  the  domain 
of  the  Roman  Church  and  the  neighboring  provinces  arc  w.usted 
l)y  war.    Holy  Father,  hasten  to  help  us  by  your  presenc-e." 
Clement  did  not  yield  to  their  prayer.    He  had  witnessed  thf^^^^ 
political  strife  which  rent  Italy ;  he  knew  that  tbe  Sacrec^^ 
College  was  divided  into  two  rival  factions,  springing  from  tlic^,^ ; 
quarrels  which  raged  in  the  whole  Peninsula.    Instead,  there* ^,r; 
tore,  ot  acquainting  them  with  his  speedy  departure  for  Italy, 
he  ordered  the  cardinals  then  in  Perugia  to  repair  to  Lyun8,^|f 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible^  since  be  bad  chosen  that  cit> 
as  the  place  of  bis  coronation.   In  1309,  be  definitively  placed  ^^g, 
the  Roman  court  at  Av  ignon,  the  chief  city  of  the  Comtat-Ve-  ^» 
naiftsiu,  a  dependency  of  the  Pontifical  estate.    This  step  of 
Clement  was  dictated  by  no  slavish  cringing  to  tbe  will  of 
Philip.    The  translation  of  the  Iloly  See  formed  no  part  of  ,^ 
tbe  compact  alleged  by  Villani.   Beside,  tbe  city  of  Avignon 
did  not  belong  to  the  King  of  France;  and,  by  making  it  his  \ 
residence,  the  Pojie  did  not  forsake  ihe  Roman  States,  but  only 
avoided  the  discussions,  strifes  and  popular  seditions  whiub 
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wuh  kings.    Those  men,  whose  life  should  have  been  ruled  by 
ii\  charity,  wer<i  seen  in  the  full  glaie  of  pride,  and  violeuoe,  and 
iiiplunderi  spoiling  the  churches  of  their  tithes  and  primitiai 
■^offerings,  and  laying  hands  upon  eociesiastical  property.*  In- 
ibfAocent  III.  complained,  in  1218,    that  the  Templars  trampled 
wi.upon  the  respect  due  to  the  Apostolic  See,  and  had  already, 
I-  by  their  insubordination,  deserved  to  lose  the  privileges  granted 
by  his  liberality. "f    Wiiile  the  great  struggle  between  Chris- 
tianity and  Islamism  was  raging  in  the  £ast»  the  many  brilliant 
exploits  of  the  Knights  of  the  Temple,  their  signal  services  to 
the  cause  of  religion,  were  powerful  palliatives  to  the  charges 
bruught  against  their  private  life.    But  when  the  fall  of  Ptole- 
mais  closed  thi:3  field  of  their  glory  and  brought  them  back  to 
the  peaceful  life  of  the  convent,  the  pnblic  mind,  no  longer 
dazzled  by  their  splendid  feats  of  arms,  gave  ear  to  the  un- 
favorable reports  now  circulated  against  them,  and  only  too 
openly  substantiated  by  the  worldly  and  voluptuous  life  of 
the  heads  of  the  order.     These  reports  were  at  first  s]>read 
abroad  with  hesitation,  were  received  with  some  doubt,  and  no 
<Mie  ventured  to  investigate  them  until  they  met  with  the  most 
^.(l^rmidable  inquisitor  in  Philip  the  Fair. 
^  20.  On  the  13th  of  October,  a.  n.  1307,  throughout  the  whole 
.;i(.|*ttent  of  France,  lu  obedience  to  sealed  orders  received  by  «all* 
;  lie  royal  officers,  to  bo  opened  on  the  same  day,  all  the  Tem- 
6ftj,;lars,  not  excepting  the  Grand  Master,  were  arrested,  confined 
ifefi  different  strongholds  and  their  property  confiscated.  This 
hjjlow  had  been  prepared  with  a  degree  of  secrecy  as  remark- 
Kjible  as  the  precision  with  which  it  was  struck.    Clement  V., 
i:^,i(ho  was  then  at  Poitiers,  had  received  no  intimation  of  the 
j^measiire.    When  informed  of  this  encroachment  upon  ecclesi- 

tar 

*  "Hvglecta  lniDiiUtate,  domino  patriaroluB  HfamoliiiiitMio  le  nUnuMrimt,  obedkntina 

?i  dcncgantes ;  sed  et  ecclesiis  Dei  dcdmas  et  primitiaa  subatrahentcJs  et  eomm  indebito 
'  r  r*nndo  pouessionos  faeti  su&t  T«ld«  molettL'*  (Qolislmds  Tn^  liU  22,  cap.  7,  vol  1, 
r   <j>aji  Dei  per  Frmeos.) 

t  "  Et  Ucot  per  ba:c  et  alia  aeCsuda  quse  idcirco  plemus  exaggerare  aubsi^timufi,  uq 

*^viar  gr«?ius  Tindtoim,  apcwlolids  priTOegUa,  q:aibas  Un  cnocinitMr  abntiinturt  sural 
y  ^V«lliadL**--(BBn«riBMomtia,DtiPlli%p.l4i.) 
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astioal  juriBdiction,  since  th^  Templars  were  a  religions  order 

deijciiding  immediately  upon  the  Holy  See,  he  wrote  to  the 
king  in  a  tone  of  the  deej)est  indignation  and  .surprise  :  *' YoB 
have  overstepped  the  bounds  of  your  authority  in  cunstitutin 
yourself  the  judge  of  immediate  subjects  of  the  Church,  and 
by  seiadng  upon  their  possessioDs.**   And,  to  show  that  he  did 
not  Ufflit  his  protest  to  the  mere  promulgation  of  a  huSi,  the 
Pope  suspended  the  powers  of  the  archbishop?,  bishops,  pre- 
lates and  inquisitors  in  France,  called  up  the  whole  case  of  the 
Templars  before  his  own  tribunal,  and  at  once  sent  legates  to 
Pans,  with  the  express  mission  of  demanding  the  snrrendei 
both  of  the  persons  and  the  property  of  the  TempUirs  and  of 
treating  the  matter  in  due  legal  order.    From  this  period 
the  conduct  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  begins  to  ai>penr  in  a 
clear  light ;  it  is  ever  at  variance  with  that  of  the  King  of 
France.    The  sudden  arrest,  the  trial,  the  question  by  torture 
and  the  capitsl  sentence,  are  the  work  of  Philip,  and  of  Phi£p 
only.   Juridical  inquiry,  the  examination  without  any  appear* 
ance  of  torture,  the  canonical  investigation,  carefully  carried 
on  through  four  years,  and  finally  the  sentence  of  suppression 
without  the  slightest  bodily  pain,  promulgated  in  the  fifteenth 
general  council  at  Vienne,  constitutes  the  part  taken  by  Clem* 
ent  V.  in  this  famous  trial.   This  is  the  capital  point  of  the 
whole  case.    Whatever  opinion  we  may  adopt  as  to  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  Tomplars,  the  conduct  of  the  Sovereign 
PoatilT  must  be  unconcerned  in  our  judgment.    As  Pope  he 
suppressed  a  religious  order  whose  existence  was  in  fiict  atm^ 
less,  since  the  loss  of  Palestine,  whereas  its  continuance  was  s 
source  of  serious  evil  in  the  Church ;  but  he  sent  no  one  to 
torture  or  to  the  stake. 

21.  The  Pope's  •  decree,  calling  the  ^hole  case  to  his  tri- 
bunal, completely  disconcerted  Phihp's  plans;  still  he  was 
forced  to  submit.  He  sent  to  Poitiers  all  the  reports  of  the 
examination  begun  by  his  order,  with  8eTenty4wo  knights 
already  examined  in  Phris,  who,  of  their  own  accord,  without 
constraint  or  torture,  acknowledged,  before  the  Pope,  all  the 
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cnmes  imputed  to  them.  They  confbssed,  as  a  general  custom 
consecrated  in  the  order,  and  not  as  a  single  occnrrence,  the 
horrible  impiety  of  denying  Jesns  Christ,  of  spitting  and 

trampling  upon  the  august  sijm  of  sahdlion,  tlie  worship  of 
obscene  idols,  the  practice  of  the  most  shameful  disorders,  and 
that  the  assent  to  all  these  infamous  usages  was  made  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  the  admissi(m  of  a  candidate  into  the  order." 
Wdi  might  the  world  stand  astonished  at  such  disclosures  con- 
ceming  a  religious  order  instituted  for  the  defence  of  the  faith, 
aud.  until  then,  distinguished  for  heroic  intrepidity  in  its  sup- 
port. Yet  the  autiieutic  documents  still  extant,  the  numberless 
witnesses  summoned  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  order,  the  Qrand  Master  himself,  both  at  Paris 
and  at  Chinon,  more  than  six  hundred  kniglits  in  France,  Eng- 
land, Germany,  Italy  and  Spain — ^all  repeat  and  confirm  the 
sttuie  strange  confession.  If  we  may  venture  here,  without 
presumption,  to  oiTer  an  observation  which  seems  to  have  been 
hitherto  overlooked  by  historians^  we  would  say  that  a  strong 
presumption  of  the  truth  of  these  cliarges  may  be  hased  upon  * 
the  continued  existence,  even  up  to  our  own  time,  of  a  secret 
society,  opposed  to  all  civil  and  religious  aulliuiity,  professing, 
under  the  name  of  Free-Masonrv,  to  have  directlv  inherited 
the  mysterious  doctrines  of  the  Templars.  Clement  Y.  had 
always  doubted  the  truth  of  the  crimes  alleged  against  the 
order;  hut  he  was  shocked  at  the  conviction  forced  upon  him 
by  the  unqualified  avowal,  made  in  full  consistory,  by  the 
seventy-two  knijrhts  examined.  He  wrote  at  once  to  all  the 
bishops  oi  the  Christian  world,  urging  thorn  to  institute  canon- 
ical inquiry  into  the  case  of  the  Templars  residing  in  their 
respective  dioceses.  Then  began  the  great  trial  which  lasted 
four  successive  years,  making  all  Europe  one  vast  court  of 
inquiry. 

22.  With  a  view  to  clo.«^e  this  immense  procedure,  and  to 
decide  a  question  which  held  the  world  in  suspense,  the  Pope 
convoked  the  fifteenth  general  coancil  at  Yienne.  The  first  ses^ 
sion  was  opened  on  the  16th  of  October,  A.  n.  1311.   More  than 
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three  hundred  bishops,  exclusive  of  cardinals,  answered  the 
call  of  the  Apostolic  chair.  All  the  official  reports  were  sub' 
mitted  to  the  Fathers  of  the  council,  and  more  than  six  montka 
were  devoted  to  their  discussion.  Two  opinions  preruled  in 
the  assoinbly.  Some  ^vould  have  the  investitriition  beeun 
anew  before  the  council,  nnd  punishiiient  inflicted  upon  imli- 
viduak  without  any  mention  of  the  order  in  general.  This 
was  evidently  impracticable;  many  long  years  would  liafe 
necessarily  been  consumed  by  this  countless  series  of  individml 
inquests,  the  materials  of  which  must  be  gathered  from  every 
quarter  of  the  world.  Others  maintained  the  necessity  of 
speedily  suppressing  an  order  whose  corruption  was  proved  bjr 
the  unvarying  testimony  of  more  than  two  thousand  witnesses, 
which  sufficiently  warranted  the  justice  of  such  a  measiiR. 
The  pious  and  learned  William  Duranti,  bishop  of  Mende, 
induced  the  council  to  adept  :i  middle  course,  by  requpotinir 
the  Pope  to  pronounce  the  sentence  himself,  in  virtue  of  thy 
fulness  of  his  Apostolic  authority.  Therefore,  after  a  eoDsi»- 
•  tory  composed  of  the  most  distinguished  prelates,  iu  presence 
of  Philip,  his  three  sons,  his  brother,  Charles  of  Valois,  and  «n 
immense  multitude  drawn  together  by  interest  or  curiosity, 
Clement  V.  publislied  the  bull  of  suppression  (April  3, 
1312).  Tender  of  the  inspect  due  to  every  judicial  form, 
Clement  declared  that  since  the  suit  was  not  brought  against 
the  order,  but  against  individual  members,  the  suppression  was 
decreed  only  hy  way  of  provision,  or  by  Apostolic  authority  * 
and  not  by  condemnation  or  sentence  ;  yet  addini?  that  the 
suppression  was  irrevocable,  and  that  no  one  might  thenceforth 
enter  the  order,  wear  its  dress,  or  bear  the  name  of  Templar. 
The  property  of  the  order  was  transferred  to  the  Hospitalleis, 
or  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  lately  con- 


*  **^m  ordinia  scamm,  habitam  Mque  nomeo,  non  sine  onrdis  amantadine  et  doIor«, 

cfl'-ro  nvproVan'o  consilio,  non  per  roodum  deflnitircB  sentontim,  cum  etm  super  S6ciinf?iira 
mfjui-ii  loiiei  (  t  processus  8iii>er  his  habitos,  non  pos?iimt?s  :«  rrc  do  Juri".  md  pt'f 
proviaionia,  aeu  urdiuaUook  apostolictc,  irrcfragabUi  ei  i^ur^Ktuo  valitur.i  su|itaUmua  aaao- 
tkHA"*— (Bon  Ad  Prwidam  ChrMi,  Dupm  II  %^ 
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quered  the  island  of  Rhodes  and  adopted  its  name.  In  regard 
to  the  knights  themselves,  the  council  acted  with  mingled  kind- 
ness and  seyeritj.  The  Pope  reserved  to  himself  the  sentence 
of  the  highest  dignitaries ;  the  remainder  were  left  to  be  dealt 

with  by  the  authority  and  wisdom  of  jtrovincial  councils. 
Clemency  was  urged  in  favor  of  the  knights  who  showed  signs 
of  repentance  for  the  crimes  which  they  confessed.  From  the 
property  of  the  suppressed  order,  they  were  to  receive  an  hon- 
orable maintenance,  to  support  and  console  their  broken  and 
branded  existence.  Bnt  those  who  met  every  charitable  admo- 
nition with  a  stubborn  impenitence  were  to  suffer  the  severest 
licveiost  penalties,  civil  and  canonicaL 

2'j.  Without  consulting  either  Pope  or  council,  Philip  had 
already  began  the  work  of  punishment.  The  years  1310  and 
1811  witnessed  those  extraordinary  executions  which  filled  the 
nation  with  astonishment  aiui  lenoi,  and  es])ecially  that  oi  the 
fifty-nine  Templars  burnt  in  Paris  near  the  Porte  iSaint-An- 
toine.  After  the  Council  of  Vienne,  the  judicial  investigation 
being  wholly  intrusted  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  these  exe- 
cutions ceased.  That  of  the  Orand  Master,  Jacques  Molay, 
and  of  Guy  of  Auvergne,  was  a  deplorable  violation  on  the 
part  of  Philip  of  all  ecclesiastical  rights  ;  Clement  V.,  had  no 
part  in  the  deed.  He  had  reserved  to  himself,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  the  right  to  decide  the  fate  of  these  illustrioiis  pris- 
oners. A  commission  of  cardinals,  appointed  by  the  Pope  and 
clothed  with  the  full  powers  from  the  Holy  See,  accompanied 
by  the  Archbisho]»  of  Sens  and  some  other  prelates,  came  to 
Paris.  The  iuur  chief  dignitaries  of  the  order  appeared  before 
the  delegates  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  and  confirmed  all  the 
confessions  made  in  the  preceding  examinations.  But,  on 
hearing  the  sentence  pronounced  which  doomed  thoui  to  per* 
petual  imprisonment,  Molay  rose  and  cried  alovd :  The 
time  hoii  at  length  come  to  disclose  all  the  wickedne.  of  the  lie 
and  to  proclaim  the  truth.  I  accordingly  declare  before  Heaven 
aad  earth  that  I  have  committed  the  greatest  of  crimes  in 
granting  the  truth  of  those  imputed  to  a  guiltless  c  rder  The 
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fear  of  death  cannot  indnce  me  to  confirm  the  first  fiilsehood 

by  a  second;  if  so  infamous  be  the  condition^  I  gladly  give  up 
my  life."  The  same  recantation  was  made  by  Guy  of  Au- 
vergiic  ;  though  their  two  fellow-prisoners,  Hugh  Poyrauf!» 
visitor  of  France,  and  Geoffrey  of  Gonneyille,  preceptor  of 
Aqnitaine,  held  to  their  first  avowal.  The  Papal  eommission- 
ers,  unwilling  to  act  hastily  in  the  unexpected  occurrence,  ad- 
joamed  the  proceedings  to  the  following  day  and  delivered  the 
prisoners  to  the  custody  of  the  king's  provost  of  Paris.  But 
while  the  judges  were  in  deliberation,  Philip,  hearing  what  had 
happened)  without  condescending  to  consult  the  Pope  or  his 
representatives,  ordered  the  execution  of  the  two  unyielding 
Templars.  On  an  order  issued  by  the  royal  court,  Jacques  Mo- 
lay  and  Guy  of  Aiivcrgnc  wore  burnt  alive  on  a  small  island 
of  the  Seine,  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Pont-Neuf  (March 
11th,  A.  P.  1314).  The  people,  who  had  assembled  in  crowds 
to  witness  the  execution,  heard  them,  to  the  last,  proclaim  their 
innocence  and  that  of  the  whole  order.^ 

24.  The  Templars  had  flourished  for  a  period  of  a  hundred 
and  ninety-four  years.  Their  fall  awakened  an  echo  which  still 
resounds  through  the  domain  of  history,  though  shrouded  in  a 
veil  of  impenetrable  mystery.  Bossuet  has  said  that  the 
Templars  denied  at  the  stake  what  they  confessed  on  the  raek." 
The  antithesis  is  more  pointed  and  brilliant  than  true,  since  it 
is  incontestable  that  all  the  confessions  were  not  wrung  froni 
them  by  torture.  The  splendor  and  renown  of  the  Templars, 
their  suil'erings  and  final  catastrophe,  are  still  a  subject  of  deep 
interest,  though  time  has  rolled  a  space  of  five  centuries  be- 
tween them  and  us.  So  great  is  the  power  of  misfortuaCi 
even  when  deserved,  that  it  must  ever  win  some  sympathy ; 

*It  is  po{>uUirl7  though  Talselj  btliefod,  oa  the  MiUioril^  cf  Mhaajt  that  lnoques  Ucitj, 
•s  the  damee  enwrspped  him,  with  hie  laet  brealh  etimiiioiied  the  Pope  te  appear  beToit 
ttM  Judgtneo^soat  of  God  witliin  forty  days,  and  the  khig  within  a  year.  The  4mA  of 

rierrcnt  Y.  and  of  Philip  the  Fair  (April  20th  and  Nnrpmber  29t1i.  1314),  foUon-inj  90 
close  upon  that  of  the  Grand-Master,  lont  a  coloring  ot  truth  to  the  popuhr  vorsioa  and 
to  the  pretended  sumuioDS  of  the  Grand  liaster,  whioh  is  mentioned  by  no  contemponrv 
mlier. 
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ad  to  ibis  power  the  Templars  owe  many  defendera.  Compas- 
sion bears  with  it  a  certain  iindefinable  and  jealous  glory.  But 
we  mistrust  those  tardy  vindications  which  seem  to  place  their 
iiighest  glory  in  accusing  a  Pope.  The  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  oonduet  of  Philip  and  that  of  Clement  V.,  in  this 
long  and  painful  trial,  seems  to  ns  plain  enough  to  clear  the 
memory  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  from  any  shadow  of  reproach. 
The  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  Templars  remaius  a  problem  in 
history.  But  that  the  order  of  Templars  had  become  hurtful 
to  the  Church,  is  a  fact  beyond  doubt,  in  history  ;  Clement  V, 
suppressed  the  order ;  Philip  the  Fair  burned  the  Templars. 
It  belongs  to  posterity  to  give  to  each  one  the  credit  of  his 
"Works. 

25.  The  general  Council  of  Viennc  was  called  to  decide  other 
questions  more  directly  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
faith. .  The  Manichean  sects  of  the  Albigenses,  so  vigorously 
attacked  and  conquered,  at  last,  in  the  south  of  France,  where 
they  had  gathered  aU  their  forces,  now  appeared  under  cover 
of  a  false  mysticism,  as  dangerous  as  it  was  crimiuaL  Under 
the  various  appellations  of  Fratricelli,  Beguarda,  B^guinos, 
Bizoques,  Dulcinists,  &c.,  they  taught  the  most  impure  doc* 
trines  of  quietism,  and  held  that  man  is  capable  of  reaching  a 
degree  of  grace  and  perfection  which  would  make  him  impecca- 
ble. This  point  once  attained,  he  is  no  longer  bound  to  practise 
virtue;  fasting  and  prayer  become  useless;  he  is  freed  from 
all  human  law  and  authority,  in  virtue  of  the  freedom  which  is 
the  unfailing  companion  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  in  fine,  he  may 
grant  to  sense  and  nature  every  imaginable  gratification,  with  • 
out  receiving  any  moral  stain.  Such  was  the  final  development, 
the  last  expression,  of  those  infamous  sects  which,  by  an  im- 
pious abu^e  of  the  highest  teachings  of  gospel  morality,  made 
them  a  kind  of  reiined  seasoning  to  their  gross  voluptuousness. 
The  sectaries  were  anathematised  by  the  counoil.  The  at- 
tention of  the  Fathers  was  arrested  by  a  serious  division  in  the 
Order  of  St  Francis.  The  most  austere  followers  of  the  primi« 
tive  rule  had  obtained,  iu  Italy,  the  permii>sion  of  Pope  Celestin 
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Y.  to  unite  in  the  strict  observance,  under  the  name  ol  Poor* 
Hermits.  An  oTerBtrained  severity  of  discipline  threw  somty 
of  them  into  apostasy.  On  the  ground  that  poverty  wss  not 
only  an  evangelical  counsel  hut  a  strict  and  universal  precept, 

they  declaimed  against  weallli  and  temporal  possessions  as  a 
kind  of  idolatry.  The  Mitigated,  on  the  other  hand,  fell  into 
the  opposite  abuse,  and  sought  to  introduce  a  scandalous  relax* 
ation  into  the  rule  of  poverty  imposed  by  St.  Francis.  Both 
parties  had  their  errors  and  their  dangers.  The  council  en- 
deavored, by  the  introduction  of  a  moderate  constitution,  to 
remove  the  abuses  existing  in  Ihc  luuiiastories  and  to  bring  back 
those  who  had  left  them.  But  the  prudent  measure  failed  to 
heal  the  division.  The  lay-communities  of  Beguines  also  suf- 
fered from  the  neighborhood  of  the  false  mystics  and  to  whom 
they  seemed  to  bear  a  resemblance.  The  Fathers  of  the  coun- 
cil condemned  their  manner  of  life  and  authorized  only  such  as 
were  willing  to  return  to  their  original  regularity.  There  is 
one  do(  reo  of  the  Council  of  Vienne  which  claims  the  undying 
gratitude  of  the  literary  world  ;  that  which  introduced  into  the 
West  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages.  It  was  decreed 
that  the  Hebrew,  Arabic  and  Chaldean  tongues  should^  in  fu- 
ture, be  publicly  taught,  wherever  the  Roman  court  was  held, 
as  well  as  in  the  universities  of  Paris,  Oxford,  Salaniiuica  and 
Bologna;  that  two  professors  for  each  language  should  be 
maintained  in  Paris,  by  the  king  of  France,  and  in  the  other 
schools  by  the  Pope  and  the  various  prelates. 

26.  Events  of  vast  importance  had  in  the  mean  time  hap> 
pened  in  Italy  and  Germany.  Albert  I.  of  Austria  had  fallen 
in  1308  by  the  dagger  of  his  nephew,  John  of  Suabia.  The 
murdered  emperor  is  ranked  by  history  among  the  oppressors 
of  the  people.  It  was  during  his  reign  that  Switzerland, 
driven  to  desperation  by  the  tyranny  of  its  governor,  Oessler, 
and  freed  by  the  heroism  of  William  Tell,  asserted  its  indepen- 
dence. Henry  of  Luxemburg  was  promoted  (a.  d.  1308)  to  the 
imperial  dignity ;  Clement  V.  ratified  the  election  and  in  the 
following  year  sent  five  cardinals,  with  special  powers,  to  crown 
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him  emperor,  in  St.  Peter^s  oburcb;  at  Kome.   Rodolph  of 

Hapsburg  and  his  successors  had  entertained  but  slight  rela- 
tions with  the  Italian  peninsula.    Since  the  fatal  attempt  of 
Conradin,  forty-two  years  had  passed  away,  and  the  German 
standard  was  never  unfurled  south  of  the  Alps^  when,  in  1310, 
it  was  known  that  Henrj  of  Luxemburg,  king  of  the  KomanSy 
was  roarchin;^  to  Rome,  to  receive  the  diadem  of  the  Othos  and 
the  Fredericks.    Clement  V.  was  guided  by  a  motive  of  lofty 
policy  in  the  step  he  was  then  taking.    lie  had  favored  the 
claim  of  Henry  only  to  thwart  the  design  of  Philip,  who  wished 
to  secure  the  imperial  crown  for  his  brother,  Philip  of  Valois. 
Henry  YIL  very  soon  forgot  the  ties  of  gratitude  by  which  he 
was  bound  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.   Hailed  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  Ghibellines  in  Italy,  be  thought  the  juncture  favomble 
to  revive  the  uU-olcte  pretensions  of  the  house  of  HohenstaufTen, 
and  to  assume  the  character  of  restorer  of  the  rights  of  the 
empire.    Clement,  alarmed  at  the  new  course  taken  by  the 
emperor,  appealed  to  the  King  of  Naples,  Bobert  of  Anjou,  who 
had  succeeded  his  father,  Charles  the  Lame,  in  1309.  Robert 
justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  Holy  See  and 
plaeed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Guelpiis  in  Tuscany  and 
Lombardy.    Henry  VIL  immediately  prepared  to  invade  the 
Neapolitan  States.   Clement  V.  excommnnicated  him,  and,  as 
if  God  had  wished  to  ratify  the  sentence  by  a  solemn  punish-  ^ 
ment,  Henry  was  carried  off  by  a  short  illness,  in  the  flower  of 
his  age  (1313).    This  event  changed  the  con  lition  of  things. 
The  (lerman  troop«,  deprived  of  their  chief,  disbanded  and  re- 
crossed  the  Alps ;  the  Guelphs  again  took  the  ascendant,  and 
Italy  was  once  more  saved  from  the  German  dommation. 
Clement  outlived  the  emperor  but  a  year ;  his  strength*  was 
exhausted  by  his  labors  in  the  Council  of  Vienne,  and  he  died 
at  Koquemaure,  on  the  2()th  of  April,  1314.    Philip  the  Fair 
expired  nt  Fontainebleau,  on  the  29th  of  November,  of  the  same 
year,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Louis  X.,  called  ie 
Hutin  (the  Brawler).    The  philosophical  schools  class  the  king 
and  the  Pope  in  the  same  category ;  we  trust  that  we  have. 
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with  safficient  clearness,  drawa  the  line  that  widely  separates 
their  respective  course  of  action.  Clement  possessed  a  natural 
kindliness  of  disposition,  which  led  him  to  choose  the  milder 
course  in  every  alternative ;  thus  was  he  enabled  to  protect,  at 
once,  the  rights  of  the  Church  aud  those  of  truth,  iu  the  midst 
of  the  stormy  events  which  convulsed  his  Pontificate. 

27.  If  we  look  upon  the  history  of  the  Church  only  as  a 
series  of  wars,  divisions,  heresies,  or  schisms,  without  taking 
into  account  the  inward  life  and  the  wonders  of  Divine  grace 
unceasingly  renewed  within  its  fold,  we  must  necessarily  form 
but  a  superficial  judirment,  having  examined  but  one  side  of 
the  picture.  The  saints  are  the  soul  and  the  heart  of  the 
Church.  They  perpetuate  all  that  is  truly  high  and  holy  in 
Christian  life.  Not  always  are  their  names  surrounded  with 
the  renown  and  splendor  of  a  worldly  glory ;  but  they  are  no 
less  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  light  hidden  for  a  moment  under 
a  bushel,  which  shali  unc  day  be  known  by  a  marvellous  bright- 
ness. In  the  desert,  in  the  shades  of  the  cloister,  in  the  low- 
liest social  estate,  as  well  as  amid  the  gorgeous  trappings  of 
royalty,  the  saints  are  the  glory  of  the  earth,  the  living  miracle 
of  the  world,  the  hope  of  the  future  and  the  models  of  coming 
generations.  The  Pontificate  of  Clement  is  adorned  with  a 
profu.<i<)n  of  these  illustrious  examples  of  piety  and  virtue; 
and  again  we  must  lament  the  impossibility  of  more  than  in 
scribing  their  names  upon  our  page,  without  those  edifying 
details  which  nourish  faith,  enkindle  new  zeal,  warm  the  heart 
and  raise  the  soul.  In  Italy  the  blessed  Joachim  Pelacani, 
Anthony  Patriz/.i,  Andrew  Dotti  and  Bonaventura  liunacorsi, 
were  the  glory  of  the  Order  of  Servites  of  Mary.  St.  Agnes 
of  Monte-PukianOy  Bli.  Benvenuta  Bojano,  Emily  Bicchieri 
and  Margaret  de  Metela,  illustrated  the  third  Order  of  St 
Dominic,  while  St.  Clare  of  Monte-Falco  practised  the  highest 
virtues  of  Christian  perfection  in  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine. 
The  Franciscan  Order  posse^ised  BB.  Conrad  of  Oliida,  Frunciv 
Veniuiljtni,  Uderic  of  Friuli,  Henry  of  Treviso,  Angela  of 
Foligno  and  Clara  of  Himini.   France  admired  a  marvel 
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Migiuity  in  wedlock,  in  St.  Elzear,  count  of  Sabr.in,  and  his 
jouthful  bride^  St.  Delphine,  while  St.  Rosalind  of  Viileneuve, 
their  relation^  was  practising  all  the  rigors  of  penance  in  the 
Order  of  Chartreuse ;  and  St.  Bioch,  the  glory  of  Montpellier^ 
nfter  devoting  himself  to  the  serrice  of  the  plague-stricken, 
buriod  the  light  of  his  holiness  in  a  lonely  forest,  happy  to 
sufter,  far  from  all  human  con.^olation,  the  painful  infirmities 
contracted  while  nursing  the  victims  of  a  loathsome  contagion. 
At  length  he  came  hack  under  the  disguise  of  a  foreign  beggar, 
to  die  in  a  dungeon  of  his  native  Montpellier,  where  he  was 
confined  as  a  spy  by  his  uncle,  the  governor  of  the  city,  to  whom 
he  was  unknown.  Spain  gave  St.  Peter  Pa.M-il  and  St.  Armen- 
gol  of  the  Ordor  of  Mercy  to  shed  their  blood  for  the  faith,  by 
the  Moslems  sword.  Germany  heard  with  reverent  wonder 
the  revelations  of  St.  Gertrude,  abbess  of  the  monastery  of 
Heldelfs,  in  Saxony ;  St.  MechtUdeSj  her  sister,  walked  by  her 
side  in  the  path  of  perfection.  In  the  two  extremities  of 
Europe,  St.  Cunegunda,  princess  of  Pol, m  l.  and  St.  Elizabeth, 
queen  of  Portugal,  sanctified  the  throiu  t  y  all  the  virtues  of 
the  cloister.  The  Church  of  God  is  like  the  ocean;  storms 
only  serve  to  purify  its  waters. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

§  1.  PoNTiFicATB  OF  JoHN  XXII.  (August  7,  A.  D.  131C — DcccmbcF  1,  1334). 

1.  State  of  the  world  at  tlic  accession  of  John  XXII.  --2.  Canonization  of  St, 
Louis,  bishop  uf  Toulouse,  and  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Universities.  Di- 
vision in  the  order  of  St.  Francis. — 3.  Ucresy  of  the  Fratricelii.  Michael 
of  Cesena.  AViliiam  Ockham. — 4.  Contest  between  Louis  of  Bavaria  and 
the  Holy  See. — 5.  Excommunication  of  Louis  by  John  XXII.  Louis  de- 
poses the  l\>pe.  Election  of  the  antipope,  Nicholas  V. — 0.  Popular  out- 
break against  Louis  of  Pavaria  and  the  antipope. — 7.  John  -of  Luxemburg, 
king  of  Bohemia.  Submission  of  the  antipope.  Death  of  John  XXll. — 
8.  Couttovcrsy  on  the  Beatijie  vision. 

§  II.  Pontificate  of  Bknkdict  XIL  (December  20,  a.  d.  1334 — April  25, 

1342). 

9.  Election  and  character  of  Benedict  XII. — 10.  Building  of  the  Papal  palace 
at  Avignon.- -11.  Publication  of  the  bull  Benedictus  Deus^  closing  the  coa« 
troversy  on  the  Beatific  vision. — 12.  Diet  of  Rcuss.  Illegitimate  marriage 
of  the  son  of  Louis  of  Bavaria. — 13.  Truce  effected  between  Charles  the 
Fair  and  Edward  III.  of  Enirlarui,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Pope.- • 
14.  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Saracens  on  the  field  of  Tarifa. — 15.  Death  of 
Benedict  XII. 

§  III.  Pontificate  of  Clement  VI.  (May  7,  a.  d.  1342 — December  G,  1J5-2). 

10.  Noble  generosity  of  Clement  VI. — 17.  Embassy  of  the  Uomans  to  Clement 
VI. — 18.  State  of  the  world  at  the  Pope's  accession.  Treaty  of  Maleslroit 
between  France  and  Enirland. — 19.  Fciffued  submission  of  Louis  of  Bavaria 
to  the  Holy  See. — 20.  Clement  VI.  deposes  Lcuis  of  Bavaria  and  bestows 
the  injjieriaJ  crown  upon  Charles  of  Luxemburg. — 21.  Truce  of  Calais 
between  France  and  England. — 22.  Expedition  of  Louis,  king  of  Hungar}', 
against  Joanna,  queen  of  Naples. — 23.  Nicholas  of  Kicnzi. — 24.  Tl»e  Black 
Plague. — 25.  Jul)ilee  of  1350. 

J$  IV.  Pontificate  or  Innocent  VI.  (December  18,  a.  d.  1352 — September  IS, 

1362). 

20.  Compromise  in  the  conclave.  Election  of  Innocent  VL  Hi*  first  acts.— 
27.  State  of  Europe  at  the  accession  of  iDDOcent  VL — 28.  Cardinal 
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fint  Alboniox.— 29.  Peter  tlie  OroeL^O.  Battle  of  Poitien.  Peace  of 
BritlgDy. — 31.  GmMde  oiganized  by  Blessed  Peter  Thomas.  Death  of 
InnoceDt  YI. 

g  V.  PoNTxnoATs  OF  XJmbax  V,  (September  2l,  a.  ».  1362 — ^December  19, 

1370). 

S8.  £leetii>n  of  Urban  Y.— 88.  Sncccee  of  B.  Peter  Thomaa  in  Egyot. — 
84,  ExeoiamnDication  and  death  of  Peter  tbeCraeL— 8ft.  Wue  admlnifttm- 
tioa  of  Urban  Y.  The  Pope  acqnainto  the  Saered  College  and  the  Chrie- 
Uan  princes  with  his  intention  of  returning  to  Rome. — 80.  Return  of  the  Pope 
to  the  Eternal  Citj. — 37.  The  Eastern  and  the  Western  emperon  atRoraei 
— 88.  Su  Bridget.   Return  of  Urban  Y.  to  Avignon.   Uis  death. 

g  VL  PovTinCATK  or  Gsbooet  XI.  (December  30,  a.  d«  1370 — ^Marcb  27, 

137b). 

39,  Election  of  Gregory  XI.  Revolt  of  ltalv.^0.  The  Pontifical  troops  sent 
into  Itely.  8u  Catliarine  of  Sienna. — 41.  Return  of  Gregory  XI.  to  Rome. 
^4S.  Wycliffo    Death  of  Gregory  XL  at  AnagnL 

§  I.  Pontificate  of  John  XXII.  (August  7,  a.  d.  1316 — ^De- 
cember 4,  1334). 

1.  The  death  of  Clement  V.,  happening  at  a  distance  from 
the  uatural  scat  of  the  Papacy  and  '.nmd  circumstances  which 
bad  wrought  great  changes  in  the  College  of  Cardinals,  gavA 
every  presage  of  a  stormy  conclave.  That  which  met  at  Car- 
pentras  justified  the  anticipation ;  it  remained  without  result : 
ihe  Holy  Sec  was  vacant  for  nearly  two  years.  At  length,  the 
cardinals,  meeting  in  Lyons,  elected  James  d'Euse,  on  the  7th 
of  August,  A.  D.  1316  ;  he  took  the  name  of  John  XXIL  The 
new  PontiiT  was  horn  of  a  humble  family  of  Cahors  ;  but  he 
had  studied  in  Italy,  bad  resided  at  the  court  of  Charles  the 
Lame,  and  been  preceptor  to  the  two  princes,  his  sons.  If 
John  XXII.  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  he  had  become  an 
Italian  by  education  and  manners;  the  historians  who  accuse 
him  of  a  blind  partijility  fur  France  have  overlooked  his  anto- 
sedents.  As  a  cardinal  he  had  learned  the  fickle  disposition 
of  the  Roman  people  and  the  continual  disorders  to  which 
anarchy  doomed  the  Eternal  City.   As  Pope,  he  understood 
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the  necessity  of  rescuing  the  Holy  See  from  the  mal  influence 
of  the  Guolplis  and  G hibelHncs ;  he  accordingly  made  his 
residence  iu  the  episcopal  palace  of  Avignon,  which  was  thence- 
forth known  as  the  palace  of  the  Popes ;  and  from  thi.^  throne, 
during  the  twenty  years  of  his  Pontificate,  he  ruled  the  Ghurch 
and  the  world.  In  the  interval  preceding  his  election,  Loms 
had  left  the  throne  of  France  to  his  brother  Philip  V.,  called 
le  Louii  (the  Tall) ;  while  a  double  election,  in  Gorniany,  had 
set  up,  as  candidates,  Louis,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Frodciick  of 
Austria,  a  son  of  the  late  emperor  Albert  1.  (1314),  who  were 
now  in  armed  competition  for  the  imperial  crown.  Meanwhile, 
England,  under  the  reign  of  the  weak  monarch  Edward  II., 
was  dyed  with  blood  by  the  contests  of  the  nobles  with  the 
king's  I'avorites  and  by  the  war  against  Kobcrt  Bruce,  king  of 
Scothuid.  Italy,  still  a  prey  to  the  fatal  dissensions  of  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  counted  as  many  battle  fields  as 
cities,  llobert  of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples  and  pupil  of  the 
Pope,  was  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Frederick,  king  of  Sicily. 
Christian  blood  was  flowing  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

2.  John  XXII.  inauo-urated  his  Pontificate  bvthe  canoniza- 
tion  of  St.  Thomas  Ar[ninas  and  of  St.  Louis  of  xinjou,  bishop 
of  Toulouse  and  eldest  brother  of  llobert,  king  of  Naples.  He 
had  been,  like  his  brother,  under  the  direction  of  James 
d'Euse,  and  the  feelings  of  the  Pontiff  may  be  imagined,  as  he 
raised  upon  the  altars  the  prince  whose  youth  he  had  trained. 
The  saint's  niuther,  the  widow  of  Charles  II., still  lived.  "What 
a  triumph  for  you,"  wrote  the  Pope  to  her,  "  what  a  subject  of 
joy  to  have  given  to  the  world  a  son  whose  influence  jdeads 
for  you  in  heaven,  while  his  glory  crowns  you  upon  earth  I  In 
consideration  of  his  merits,  of  the  many  miracles  wrought 
through  his  intercession,  and  by  the  advice  of  all  the  prelates 
of  Our  court.  We  have  placed  his  name  in  the  Calendar  of  the 
Saints."  The  luiunm  mind  can  hardly  coaceivo  a  more  toucli- 
ing  situation  than  that  of  a  mother,  a  queen,  who  sees  her  son 
the  object  of  public  worship,  who  can  offer  him  her  ?ncen«<? 
and  prayers,  colleot  his  sacred  relics  and  surround  them  with 
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all  that  loTe  and  veneratiaii  can  aug^BBt.  While  the  Pope  thus 
eonseerated,  by  Apoatolio  aathority,  a  memory  which  must 

have  been  to  him  most  dear,  he  was  also  engaged  in  regulating 
all  that  could  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  studies  and  in- 
ternal discipline  of  the  universities.  He  founded  the  celebra- 
ted school  of  Cambridire.  and  granted  numerous  privileges  to 
these  of  Orleans  and  Toulouae ;  lie  completed  the  collection  of 
decretals  by  adding  the  bulls  of  his  predecessor,  which  were 
called  the  Clementines  (a.  d.  1317).  But  John's  solicitude  was  soon 
aroused  by  cares  of  weightier  concern.  The  divisions  intro- 
duced into  the  Order  of  St.  Francis  by  the  question  of  absolute 
poverty,  though  momentarily  checked  by  the  decision  of  the 
gsneral  Council  of  ViennCy  were  renewed  with  more  animosity 
than  ever  during  the  interregnum  following  the  death  of  Clem* 
entV.  Popular  favor  leaned  toward  the  Spirituals  or  Fra- 
tricelli ;  su|iported  by  the  authoniy  of  Peier  John  d'Oliva, 
a  Franc  iscan  monk,  but  a  man  of  intemperate  zeal,  they  main- 
tained that  the  Friars  Minors  could  not  claim  ownership  even 
of  their  own  food.  The  Conventuals  were  accused  of  violating 
the  vow  of  poverty  by  keeping  in  their  houses  the  necessaries 
of  life.  The  rabble  broke  into  their  monasteries  and  churches 
and  gave  them  up  to  pillage.  In  the  first  year  of  his  puuLiIi- 
cate,  John  XXU.  published  the  decretal  Quorumdam  exiyit,  in 
which,  after  a  masterly  discussion  of  the  points  disputed  by 
the  Spirituals,  he  conunands  them  to  abide  by  the  judgment 
of  superiors,  and  recommends  submission  in  these  remark- 
able words  :  "  Poverty  is  great,  and  greater  still  is  chastity ; 
bat  obedience  is  above  both  these  virtues."  This  paternal  ad- 
monition was  unheeded,  and  rigor  beeame  a  necessity.  The 
tribunal  of  Inquisition  at  Marseilles  handed  over  four  of  the 
(knatics  to  the  secular  arm  (1318),  which  condemned  them  to 
capital  punishment  Grave  men  like  Nicole^  and.  passionate 
men  like  Sismon<li,  have  ridiculed  the  sect  of  Fratricelli ;  they 
saw  oiily  a  ridiculous  vagary  in  the  obstinate  efl'orts  of  those 
monks  to  realize  an  impossible  degree  of  poverty ;  and  hence 
they  tax  the  Church  and  the  Pontiif  with  barbarous  cruelty* 
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Not  many  years  since,  the  doctrines  of  8t.  Simon,  of  Foniier 

and  the  phalanstery,  were  treated  as  mere  absurdities ;  but 
fear  soon  took  the  place  of  contempt,  when  these  senseless 
theories,  suddenly  joining  the  spirit  of  revolution,  rose  up 
against  all  principle,  under  the  name  of  Socialism.  What  is 
Socialism,  after  all,  bat  an  oiTshoot  of  FratricelliaQ  commu- 
nism— pro]H  i  ly  ])roscTibed  in  the  name  of  an  immoral  well- 
being,  and  opposed  by  Franciscan  spiritualism,  in  the  name  of 
an  overstrained  perfection  ?  Thus,  names  anj  f<»nii>  may 
change,  but  the  principles  remain ;  and,  after  struggling  tor  cen- 
turies to  reach  the  path  of  progress,  huouinity  is  astonished  to 
find  that  it  has  been  moving  in  a  circle. 

8.  The  peace  restored  to  the  Order  of  St.  Francis  by  these 
energetic  measures  was  soon  disturbed  by  a  new  contest,  the 
more  dangerous  that  it  did  not  attack  only  the  unity  of  the 
order,  but  jeoparded  the  very  unity  of  the  Church.    The  Spir- 

.  ituals,  banished  from  their  convents,  took  refuge  in  the  theo- 
logical schools  and  set  np  the  proposition  that  Jesns  Christ 
and  the  Apostles,  the  models  of  evangelical  perfection,  never 
possessed  any  thing,  either  in  particular  or  in  common.**  The 
new  tenet  w.as  no  sooner  given  to  the  light  than  it  overran  the 
world  like  an  electric  Hash.  Michael  of  Cesena,  general  of  the 
Franciscans,  and  William  Ockham,  an  Finglish  brother  of  the 
seme  order,  remarkable  respectively  for  eminent  station  and 
superior  powers  of  reasoning,  openly  embraced  and  upheld  the 
.  error,  the  former  with  all  the  inflnence  of  authority,  the  latter 
with  all  his  intellect.  Ockhaiii-led  the  Nominalist  school, 
which  had  fallen  into  disrepute  during  the  latter  half  ot  the 
thirteenth  century,  until,  raised  up  again  by  the  efforts  of  his 
powerful  mind,  it  had,  in  a  few  years,  become  the  preponde^ 

•  ating  system.  Leibnitz  gave  to  Nominalism  a  crown  of  glory, 
in  calling  it  the  deepest  sect  of  the  schools.  Ockham  was, 
therefore,  not  only  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  Franciscan  order,  but  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
Christianity.  The  opinion  embraced  by  him  in  the  new  con- 
troversy was  of  immense  weight,  and  he  secured  its  triumph 
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in  the  general  diaptor  of  the  order,  held  at  Perugia  (a.  d. 
1322).  The  Franciscans  undertook  to  support  it  as  au  article 
of  faithy  and  to  defend  it  against  all  atbicks.  The  Pope  justly 
considered  ihe  doctrinal  deoiaioii  of  Pemgia  as  a  factions 
expression)  and  he  immediately  promnlgated  the  decretal  Ad 
tondiiorem  amanum,  in  which  he  taught  that,  in  things  which 
are  consumed  by  use,  the  distinction  between  the  propriety 
and  the  use  itself  is  inconceivable;  that  the  use  essentially 
presnpposes  a  right,  without  which  it  would  be  unlawful.  The 
Pontifical  decree  was  not  yet  definitiye ;  it  foreshadowed  the 
judgment  which  the  Pope  was  preparing  to  pronounce;  but  it 
did  not  settle  the  question.  Before  pronouncing  the  final  deci- 
oion,  the  Pope  deliberated  during  the  space  of  a  year,  availing 
himself  of  eyery  counsel,  causing  statements  of  the  question 
to  be  drawn  up  by  the  most  celebrated  theologians  of  the  uni« 
versities,  using  every  light,  proceeding  with  that  majestic 
deliberation  which  lias  ever  cliaracterized  thu  llomaii  Churcii, 
and  which  stood  out  in  such  marked  opposition  to  the  hasty 
action  of  the  chapter  at  Perugia.  At  length,  the  12t}i  of 
November,  1323,  witnessed  the  promulgation  of  the  decretal 
Cum  inier  wmnuUos,  by  which  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  brands,  as 
heresy,  the  proposition  that  "Jesus  Christ  and  His  Apostles 
posHcsscd  iioUilii^,  either  in  particular  or  in  common,  and  that 
tbcy  had  nut  the  right  of  alienating  what  they  might  have  had." 
Michael  of  Cessna  and  Ockham  were  excommunicated  and 
withdrew  to  the  court  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  who  was  then  in 
open  hostility  to  the  Holy  See.  On  presenting  himself  to  the 
emperor,  Ockham  said  to  him,  "  Prince,  I  bring  you  the  help 
of  my  pea ;  do  you  lend  me  that  of  your  swoxd."  Each  ful- 
Med  his  part  of  the  compact 

4.  Louis  of  Bavaria  had  triumphed  over  his  rival,  Fred- 
erick of  Austria,  in  the  battle  of  Muhldorf  (a.  n.  1322).  Fred- 
'•lick,  defeated  and  a  prisoner,  renounced  his  claim  to  the 
crown.  This  event  might  have  secured  the  peace  of  Germany 
ftnd  Italy,  had  Louis  been  willing  to  act  his  part  as  a  Christian 
ittperor ;  hvA,  blinded  by  the  promptings  of  an  ambition  which 
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grew  in  proporHon  as  forhme  seemed  to  smile  upon  bin,  be 

aimed  at  'wiilidi awing  the  empire  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
firmation by  the  lloly  See,  and  declared  that  he  would  wear 
his  crown  by  the  right  of  his  sword  and  not  as  from  the  hands 
of  the  Pope.  John  XXII.  now  foond  himself  standing 
opposed  to  Lonis  of  Bayaria,  exactly  as  St.  Gregory  Vll*  bad 
been  to  Henry  IV.  He  met  the  crisis  with  energy,  and  smn- 
moned  the  King  of  the  Romans  before  his  tribunal.  Lonis 
answered  the  summons  by  invading  Lombardy  and  Tuscany, 
making  an  alliance  with  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  and  every* 
where  stirring  np  a  hostile  feeling  against  the  Pontafioal  aathor- 
iiy.  With  a  yiew  more  openly  to  brave  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
he  marched  his  army  to  Rome,  where  he  was  solemnly  crowned 
emperor  by  a  deposed  bishop;  while  venal  writers  flooded 
Italy  and  Germany  with  insulting  pamphlets,  in  which  John 
was  styled  Aniichrist,  heredareh^  the  dragon  with  seven  heads 
spoken  of  in  the  Ajfocafypte,  We  conld  almost  imagine  the 
authors  of  sneh  libels  as  prematurely  developed  disoipke  of 
Luther.  Two  celebrated  doctors  of  the  period,  Marsitins  of 
Padua,  and  John  Jeandun,  signalized  themselves  by  their  bit- 
ter and  boundless  hate,  even  among  the  rabble  of  low  slan- 
derers, styled  by  a  contemporaneous  annalist :  Gcmmtna  vipi' 
rantm.  In  a  work  on  the  imperial  and  the  Ponti6oftl  authority, 
en^Hedf^Defemor  Fuki/*  MaxmhuB  maintained  that  ^  Jesus 
Christ  bad  placed  no  visible  head  over  His  Church ;  that  the 
primacy  of  St.  Peter  was  a  fable  invented  by  the  ambition  of 
the  Popes;  that  the  emperor  alone  could  raise  one  bif^hop 
above  the  others,  and  that  this  precedence  was  revocable  at  his 
will  It  also  belongs  to  the  emperor  to  convoke  general  coun- 
cils, to  choose,  install,  judge  and  depose  bishops.*'  Here  we 
may  discover  that  the  constitutional  heresy  which  delivers  up 
religion,  bound  and  gagged,  into  the  hands  of  secular  princes  and 
magistrates,  is  not  a  thing  of  yesterday.  The  doctrine  of  Mar- 
sillus  of  Padua,  moreover,  betrays  the  powerful  reaction  which 
was  then  going  on  in  minds  of  men  against  the  public  law  of  the 
middle-ages  and  the  politioal  power  with  which  it  had  clothed 
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the  Popes.  The  time  was  not  far  off  when  the  same  public  law 
should,  in  turn,  undergo  great  changes.  The  Sovereiga  Pou- 
tiSa  battled  bmvely  against  ik»  tendeney  of  the  times.  Hie 
rulers  eyentaally  ^amphedi  and  thought  to  have  aofaieTed  a 
great  viotory  wheu  they  freed  themselves  from  the  political 
authority  of  the  Popes.  Thuy  soon  learned  that,  by  stripping 
their  own  power  of  this  sacred  sanction,  they  had  surrendered 
it,  naked  and  unarmed^  to  the  fury  of  xevolutions  and  popular 
cajMrioe. 

5.  Heanwlule  John  XXII.  had  publiBhed  a  bull  of  excom- 
munteation  against  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  aH  his  adherents, 

dechired  all  his  subjects  released  IVoin  their  u,llegianco,  and 
him.<t*lf  cut  oil'  iVum  all  right  to  the  imperial  crown.  Louis 
thought  himself  powerful  enough  to  brave  the  PoutiEcal  sen- 
tence. On  the  14  th  of  April,  a.  d.  1328^  he  proceeded  to  the  great 
square  before  St.  Peter^s  Basilica  in  Rome,  snnonnded  by  all 
the  pomp  and  parade  of  the  imperial  court ;  ascending  a  throne 
which  had  been  raised  above  tlie  assembled  multitude,  he  caused 
his  chancellor,  amid  the  deep  silence  which  reigned  in  the  mul- 
titude, to  make  this  proclamation:  "Is  there  anyone  here 
present  willing  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  priest  James 
of  Gahora,  who  styles  himself  Pope  John  XXII.  V*  The  q^nes- 
tion  was  thrice  repeated ;  no  answer  being  made,  the  following 
royal  decree  was  then  read :  "  To  give  back  to  the  Roman  peo- 
ple their  ancient  glory,  we  have  quitted  our  country  and  our 
family ;  we  have  come  to  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  world,  the 
centre  of  the  Catholic  faith."  This  pretentious  exordium  was 
followed  by  a  sentence  of  deposition  against  Pope  John  XXII. 
*' James  of  Cahors,  '  said  the  edict  of  Louis,  <Hhat  man  of 
blood,  that  hypocrite  who  may  justly  be  called  Antichrist,  or  al 
least  his  fuiei  uiiaer,  has  been  convicted  of  heresy  by  his  writ- 
ings against  the  holy  poverty  of  Jesus  Christ,  aud  of  treason 
by  his  ui\just  measures  against  the  Empire^  in  oar  person. 
Therefore,  by  the  unanimous  advice  and  request  of  the  Roman 
clergy  and  people,  of  the  nobles,  the  bishops,  and  the  faithful 
of  Germany  and  Italy,  we  depose  him  from  the  bishopric  of 
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Rome,  from  eveiy  ecclesiastical  rank  and  dignity  and  command, 
thai  he  he  given  up  to  our  imperial  offioers  to  he  poiiished  as  a 
heretic."  To  crowa  the  sacrilege^  LouiB  had  only  to  create  aa 
antijiope.  Four  days  later,  the  Roman  people  were  again  called 
together  in  the  same  ])lace.  Two  thrones  were  erected  upon 
the  steps  of  St.  Peter's,  on  one  of  which  Louis  took  his  seat. 
At  the  same  moment,  a  memher  of  the,  sect  of  FratriceUi,  Kai- 
nallneci  of  Corhi^e,  was  seen  approaching  through  the  throng, 
which  made  way  for  him  as  he  advanced.  Louis  rose  at  his 
approach  and  invited  liini  to  sit  upon  the  throne  beside  his  own. 
The  deposed  Bishop  of  Castello,  who  acted  as  imperial  herald, 
thrice  put  the  question  to  the  crowd  :  **  Will  you  have  RAinal* 
lucci  of  Oorbidre  for  Pope  V*  To  each  demand  a  certain  num- 
ber of  voices  replied :  "  We  will."  Then  Louis  rose,  bestowed 
upon  the  antipope  the  name  of  Nicholas  Y.,  invested  him  with 
the  fisherman's  ring,  and  the  whole  assembly,  in  triumphal 
procession,  entered  St.  Peter's  church,  where  Louis  and  his 
creature  crowned  each  other, 

6.  While  Louis  was  losing  valuable  time  in  these  sacrile- 
gious ceremonies,  the  Pope  was  at  work.  On  the  very  next 
day,  in  spite  of  the  watchful  Geriiiau  iiu  n  ds,  a  fearless  hand 
posted  upon  the  doors  of  the  Vatican  tlie  sentence  of  excom- 
munication pronounced  against  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  which  no 
one  had  yet  dared  to  publish  in  Rome.  A  memher  of  the 
house  of  Colonna,  so  long  hostile  to  the  Popes,  repaired,  by  a 
holy  daring,  the  revolts  of  past  days.  John  rewarded  his  de* 
votion  by  raising  James  Colonna  to  the  episcopal  dignity.  At 
the  Pope's  request,  Robert  of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples,  encamped 
with  his  army  before  the  walls  of  Ostia.  Fortune  seemed  to 
irown  upon  Louis  of  Bavaria  from  the  day  on  which  he  con- 
summated the  schism;  still  he  only  redoubled  his  deeds  of 
cruel  violence.  Two  Roman  citizens  were  burnt  alive  on  the 
•jreat  square  before  St.  Peter's,  for  the  crime  of  calling  John 
XXII.  the  rightful  Pope.  The  antipope  published  two  decrees 
confirming  the  deposition  of  John  XXII.,  depriving  all  his 
ecclesiastical  adherents  of  thejAi|[nefioe|^g|A|teeat^  with 
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fire  all  seculars  who  refused  to  forsake  his  cause.  Louis  under- 
took to  execute  the  sentences  with  his  troops.  Frederick  of 
Sicily^  aud  the  Ghiboilines  in  LombarUy,  openly  showed  their 
mdignation  against  the  schismatioal  intnuion  of  the  antipope. 
They  refused  to  send  to  Loois  the  subsidies  long  since  promised. 
He  was  in  want  of  means,  and  sought  to  levy  an  extraordi- 
nary tax  upon  tho  city  of  Rome.  The  people  revolted  and 
Louis  was  forced  to  fly,  dragging  along  with  iiiui  his  Pontifical 
puppet  and  his  court.  While  passing  through  Viterbo  and  the 
other  cities  of  the  Pontifical  domain,  the  royal  train  was  pursued 
by  the  insults  of  the  rabble,  who  threw  stones  at  it,  erying  out : 
Death  to  the  antipope !  Long  live  the  Holy  See  !*'  The 
exconiinunieated  piiiK  o  seemed  fated  to  see  every  stay  givo 
way  at  once  ;  Marsilius  of  Padua,  who  was  quite  convinced,  in 
the  course  of  this  journey,  that  his  imperialist  doctrines  had  not 
yet  worked  their  way  into  the  popular  heart,  died  of  exhaustion, 
hunger  and  fatigue.  Milan  and  Pisa,  upon  which  Louis  tried 
his  s\  stem  of  forced  taxation,  were  not  more  docile;  and  the 
monarch,  leaving  Ins  aatipope  to  protect  IhiuslU,  hastily  quitted 
Italy  and  hurried  on  toward  his  own  kiagdom. 

7.  A  champion  of  the  outraged  honor  of  the  Holy  See  ap- 
peared at  the  same  time  in  Lombardy,  in  the  person  of  John  of 
Luxemburg,  son  of  the  Emperor  Henry  YIL,  and  crowned  by 
his  father,  in  1310,  king  of  Bohemia.  He  did  not  sit  upon 
that  royal  throne.  A  stranger  to  his  subjects,  as  luuch  in 
manners  as  in  blood,  he  preferred  the  faithful  people  of  his  duchy. 
Indeed,  all  Europe  was  his  residence;  for  he  appeared  with  his 
trusty  followers  wherever  weakness  needed  a  helping  hand 
against  the  strong  oppressor.  John  possessed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  all  the  qualities  whieh  make  the  hero.  His  noble  coun- 
tenance was  a  true  index  of  his  lofty  soul;  active,  tireless, 
careless  of  danger  and  of  difficulties,  he  was  the  very  type  of 
chivalry  in  its  highest  sense ;  the  lists  and  the  held  were  his 
real  kingdom,  and  there  he  had  won  a  renown  which  made  him 
the  most  influential  prince  in  Europe.  His  presence  in  Italy 
was  the  signal  of  a  Guelphio  reaction  which  gave  the  death 
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blow  to  the  party  of  Louis  of  Bavaria.   Breaek,  Bergaao, 

Cremona,  Pavia,  NoTarra,  Parin<a,  Modena,  Mantua,  Reggio  and 
Verona  declared  for  John  of  Luxemburg.  Everywhere  he 
recalled  the  exiles,  crushed  the  factions  and  blotted  out  the 
last  traces  of  discord.  The  Romans,  wild  with  joy,  hoped,  for& 
time,  that  these  ohanges  would  give  them  haek  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  The  antipope,  Raioallacei  of  Corbl&re,  haatetied  la 
Avignon,  in  the  garb  of  a  penitent,  with  a  rope  about  his  neck, 
and  publicly  threw  himself  at  the  PontifT s  feet.  Touched  by 
his  sincere  repentance,  John  kindly  embraced  him,  oO'ered  him 
a  lodging  in  his  palace  and  daily  sent  him  dishes  from  his  own 
table.  Happy  in  the  close  of  the  deplorable  sohism  and  in  the 
submission  of  Italy,  John  was  preparing  to  reetore  the  Holy 
See  to  Rome  ;  but  he  was  removed  by  death,  at  the  age  of 
ninety  years,  before  he  could  accom]>]irfh  his  design  (December 
4,  A.  ©.  1334).  Years  had  not  weakened  the  tireless  energy  of 
his  mind  bis  pontificate  was  a  model  of  prudent,  firm  and 
well-regulated  administration.  During  the  eighteen  years  of 
his  reign,  John  XXII.  governed  the  world  without  quitting  the 
walls  of  his  palace,  without  once  going  forth  to  enjoy  the  lovely 
Fceiiery  about  his  beautiful  residence.  He  rcf^ulated  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  the  Pontifical  court;  to  him  the  lioman 
chancery  and  the  tribunal  of  the  Rota  owe  their  existenee. 
His  care  was  especially  given  to  the  regulation  of  the  finances. 
The  expenses  of  the  ecclesiastical  government  were  supplied  by 
four  sources  of  revenue.  1st.  tlie  offerings  of  ihe  laithful; 
2d.  The  suli-idies  furnished  by  kingdoms  placed  under  the  im- 
mediate protection  of  St.  Peter.  These  kingdoms  were  seven 
in  number,  viz.  :  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark^  Poland,  Portugaif 
Aragon  and  Engknd  i  3d.  The  feudal  imposts  levied  upon  the 
two  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Stdly  and  upon  the  islands  ef 
Sardinia  and  Corsica,  as  fiefs  depending  upon  the  lloly  See ; 
4th.  The  domanial  posscs.sioas.  But  the  difficulties  of  colleo- 
tion^  the  dishonesty  of  the  ooliectors  and  the  ill-will  of  princes 
too  often  choked  up  these  sources  of  revenue.  To  meet  the 
want,  Clement  V.  and  John  XXII.  extended  the  duties  on 
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iinats,  expectancies  and  tithes.  The  annats  were  the  first 
year's  income  of  a  vacant  bishopric,  in  favor  of  the  Roman 
court.  The  expectancy  waa  an  assurance  given  by  the  Pope 
to  a  dericy  of  obtaining  a  benefice  in  a  certain  cathedral,  when 
it  fihonld  beoome  vacant ;  tbis  promise  waa  subject  to  a  tax 
which  went  to  the  Pontifical  treasury.  The  tithe  was  a  duty  of 
the  tenth  part,  levied  on  property  of  all  kinds.  John  XXII. 
was  the  first  Pope  who  applied  these  contributions  to  the  tem- 
poral needs  of  the  Papacy.  If  we  remember  that  the  sums  thus 
cdQeoted  were  turned  to  the  moat  sacred  use,  to  the  support  of 
numerous  good  works,  to  the  maintenance  of  general  order,  to 
the  subsistence  of  the  ambassadors,  nuncios,  legates  and  other 
ofiicers  of  the  Pontifical  court,  we  cannot  take  offence  at  this 
seeming  wealth.  As  a  temporal  power,  the  Papacy  sufiers  the 
iMue  need  as  any  other  government.  With  it,  money  is  not  an 
«nd,  bnt  a  means.  John  XXII.  simplified  the  operations  of 
the  intricate  system  of  finance,  and,  at  his  death,  left  the  Pon- 
tifical treasury  in  a  flourishing  state. 

8.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  John,  in  treating  of  the  in- 
toitive  vision,  seemed  to  lean  to  the  opinion  that  the  blessed 
will  enjoy  the  presence  of  God  only  after  the  General  Judg- 
ment This  was  a  purely  speculatire  opinion,  which  the  Pope 
merely  advanced  on  theological  arguments,  without  any  inten- 
tion of  uttering  a  dogmatit;  deiluitioa.  The  Fratiieelli,  who 
had  already  charged  him  with  heresy  in  the  question  of  the 
poverty  of  Jesus  Christ,  eagerly  seized  this  new  occasion  of 
assailing  the  Pontiff  who  had  rebuked  them ;  but  John  cleared 
himself  by  stating  that  he  had  simply  put  forward  a  debatable 
Dpiniott,  like  all  those  which  were  then  discussed  in  the  schools. 
To  silence  more  cfTectually  any  calumnies  on  the  subject,  tho 
Pope,  on  his  doath-bed,  made  a  most  orthodox  profession  of 
faith;  touching  the  beatific  yision. 
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§  II.  PoNViFSCATK  OF  BsHEDfCT  XXL  (December  20,  a.  d. 

April  25, 1342). 

9.  The  Sacred  College  met  in  conclave  at  Avignon,  The 
influence  of  Cardinal  Talleyrand  de  P4rigord  first  drew  the 
votes  upon  Cardinal  Comminges.   The  cardinals  demanded  of 
him  that,  in  the  event  of  his  election,  he  should  promise  to  keep 
the  Holy  See  in  France.    Cardinal  Commmges  replied  :  Nc^ 
only  would  I  refuse  to  purchase  any  new  dignity  at  such  a 
price,  but  I  would  rather  give  up  that  which  I  now  hold;  for 
I  am  convinced  that  the  Papacy,  thus  transplanted  from  its 
native  soil,  would  be  placed  in  a  situation  of  the  greatest  dan- 
ger/'  Having,  by  this  noble  reply,  mined  his  own  chances  of 
election,  he  was  forsaken  by  all  his  late  p  u  Usans,  who  now 
cast  their  votes,  with  the  evident  intention  of  throwing  them 
away,  upon  James  Fournier,  called  the  White*  Cardinal,  whose 
election  no  one  would  have  suspected.    To  the  great  astonish* 
ment  of  the  conchive,  he  was  found  to  have  received  two  thirds 
of  the  votes ;  he  was  accordingly  proclaimed  Sovereign  Pontiff 
and  took  the  name  of  Benedict  XII.    The  son  of  a  baker  of 
Saverdun,  he  entered  the  Order  of  Citeaux  an  J  b  tea  me  a  dis- 
tinguished theologian ;  his  merit  alone  had  raised  Lim  to  the 
cardinaiate,  and  now  Providence  had  led  him,  by  mysterious 
ways,  to  the  pinnacle  of  ecclesiastical  greatness.   He  proved 
himself  worthy  of  his  elevation  by  the  austerity  of  his  Hfe,  the 
strictness  of  his  principles,  and  the  firmness  of  his  character, 
lie  showed  none  of  the  natural  weakness  of  flesh  and  blood. 
"  A  Pope,"  he  used  to  say,  "  should  be  like  Melchisedec,  with- 
out father,  mother,  or  genealogy."    lie  took  the  greatest  care 
to  bestow  benefices  only  upon  worthy  ecclesiastics  and  after  a 
strict  ezammation.   *'It  were  better  that  the  dignities  re- 
mained vacant"  he  said,  ^'than  that  they  should  fall  into  un- 
worthy hands."    Boaedict  was  ruled  by  a  high  sense  of  duty, 

♦  Tht  owdiMd  bad  nodrvd  bii  tornanw  from  the  white  CSitarcun  babit  be  tiwtft 
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*  which,  on  certain  occasions,  gave  to  his  personal  character  a 
degree  of  energy  selilom  equalled.  "  Had  I  two  souls,"  said 
Benedict,  one  day,  to  the  King  of  France,  I  might  sacrifice 
one  for  yoa ;  bat  I  have  only  one,  and  that  one  I  shall  try  to 
aave." 

10.  Among  the  last  thoughts  of  John  XXII.,  the  most  im- 
portant was  that  of  restoring  the  llonian  court  to  Italy.  Bene- 
dict XII.  took  up  the  project,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that 
the  illustrious  Petrarch  addressed  to  him  a  celehrated  epistle 
in  Latin  verse,  in  which  he  represents  Rome  nnder  the  figure 
of  a  desolate  widow  calling  upon  her  spouse  to  return.  Two 
legates  were  sent  to  bear  the  glad  tidings  to  Italy ;  but  they 
found  that  country  in  such  a  state  of  factious  disorder  that 
they  advised  the  Pope  to  dela}'  his  return.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cardinals,  who  were  mostly  French,  entreated  the 
Pontifi*  to  remain  at  Avignon,  and  not  to  expose  the  Holy  See 
to  the  storms  which  awaited  it  in  Italy.  Thus  compelled  to 
remain  in  France,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  set  about  building  for 
the  Papacy  an  independent  dwelling,  which  might  answer  t)ie 
purposes  at  once  of  a  pahacc  and  a  stronghold.  lie  accord- 
ingly raised  upon  the  rock  of  Notre-Dame  des-Donis  the  edifice 
which  still  stands,  and  of  which  he  completed  all  the  northern 
portion. 

11.  The  death  of  John  XXII.  left  two  important  matters 

to  be  settled  hy  his  successor:  the  question  of  the  beatific 
vision,  and  the  quarrel  of  J^ouis  of  Bavaria  with  the  Church. 
The  controversy  on  the  beatific  vision  had  become  too  noto- 
rious, had  awakened 'too  lively  an  interest  in  the  muids  of  the 
princes,  doctors  and  theologians  of  the  day,  to  be  waived. 
Conferences  on  the  subject  were  opened  at  Avignon,  within 
the  second  month  of  the  new  Pontificate,  and  lasted  a  year. 
At  length,  on  the  4ili  of  February,  a.  d.  1336,  in  a  solumn 
consistory,  Benedict  XII.  promulgated  the  decretal  Bene- 
didus  DeuBf  in  which  he  defined,  in  virtue  of  the  Apostolio 
authority,  that  ^^tbe  just  souls,  which  have  no  guilt  yet  to 
expiate,  enjoy,  immediately  after  death*,  the  intuitive  viaioiiy 
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12.  The  contest  with  Louis  of  Bavaria  was  not  so  easy  of 
solution.  Benedict  undet  look  to  end  it  by  gentle  moans,  which 
accorded  better  with  his  natural  mildness  of  disposition  than 
severe  measures.  He  wrote  to  Louis,  propesiiig  the  terms  of 
reconciliation,  and  sent  special  legates  to  Germany,  charged  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  monarch  npen  these  conditions. 
Louis  met  these  generous  advances  by  a  feigned  submission. 
He  pruiaised  to  annul  the  measures  taken  against  John  XXII., 
to  revoke  all  grants  of  Church  property  made  in  the  name  of 
the  empire,  to  perform  whatever  penances  the  Pope  might 
think  fit  to  impose,  and  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  Roman 
court  on  a  number  of  other  equally  important  points.  This 
was  but  a  feint  suggested  by  the  faithless  policy  of  Louis.  By 
the  advice  of  Michael  of  Ccsena  and  WUliam  Ockham,  whose 
perfidious  counsel  he  always  followed,  while  sending  these 
words  of  peace  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  he  was  assembling 
the  electors  and  princes  of  the  Empire  in  a  diet  at  Reuss 
(a.  d.  1338),  where  he  published  a  decree  maintaining  that  "  the 
imperial  dignity  derived  directly  from  God,  that  the  election 
alone  constituted  the  emperor,  that  the  confirmation  of  the 
Pope  only  lowered  the  majesty  of  the  empire,  and  that  whoever 
held  a  difierent  opinion  was  guilty  of  high*treason."  On  learn- 
ing this  bold  assertion,  Benedict  gave  expression  to  his  indig- 
nation at  the  treachery  of  Louis  in  energetic  terms.  *^  Your 
Holiness,*'  said  the  Bavarian  ambassadors,  "  lately  used  milder 
language  in  regard  to  our  master."  "  He  has  cliosen  to  return 
evil  for  good,"  replied  the  Pope.  The  king  soon  found  an  oc- 
casion to  crown  his  scandalous  career.  M.irj.iret  Maultaach, 
duchess  of  Oarinthia  and  countess  of  Tyrol,  had  long  been 
wedded  to  John  Henry,  a  son  of  -  the  King  of  Bohemia.  The 
unprincipled  duchess  determined  to  quit  her  husband,  and 
offered  her  dominions  to  Louis  of  Bavaria,  on  condition  of  hu» 
procuring  her  union  with  his  son,  the  Marquis  of  Brandenburg. 
The  proposal  was  doubly  crimmal,  for,  beside  the  scandal  7£  an 
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miuiuiiil  divorce,  there  was  between  Margaret  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Brandenbur^r  an  impediment  of  kindred  in  the  third 
degree.  Benedict  at  once  interposed  his  authority  to  hinder 
the  aiicoBiplighineDt  of  this  criminal  project;  bat  an  alliance 
which  added  two  fair  provinces  to  his  hereditary  domain  was  a 
more  convincing  argument  with  Lonis  than  the  Pope*8  remon- 
strances, llecalling  the  ultrii-inipcri;ili.:;L  inuxims  of  ALirsilius 
of  Padua,  Loui>  liiut-flf  aiitliorized  the  divorce  of  Margaret 
from  Prince  John  Henry,  granted  a  dispensation  for  the  impedi- 
ment of  kindred  between  the  princess  and  hie  son,  and  solem- 
nized their  nnion  with  royal  pomp  (1340).  Such  proce^dinga 
closed  every  avenne  to  a  reconciliation. 

13.  Tlie  zeal  of  Benedict  found  an  equally  arduous  field  in 
the  relations  existing  between  France  and  England.  The  death 
of  Philip  V.  (a.  d.  1322)  left  the  French  crown  to  Charles  IV., 
the  third  son  of  Philip,  and,  like  his  father,  snmamed  the  Fair. 
Charles  died  in  1328,  without  male  issue,  and  with  htm  the 
eldest  branch  of  the  Capetiane  became  extinct.  Philip  VL,  or 
Philip  of  Valois,  ascended  the  throne.  He  was  the  son  of 
Charles  of  Valois,  brother  of  Philip  the  Fair  ;  but  Edward  III. 
of  England  disputed  his  succession,  on  the  claim  transmitted  by 
his  mother  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair.  By  the  Sa* 
lie  law,  which  excluded  females  from  the  right  of  succession  to 
the  throne,  the  claims  of  Edward  III.  had  no  legal  foundation ; 
bnt  he  had  a  powerful  army  to  back  them  and  a  hereditary  ha- 
tred against  the  royal  family  of  France.  Hostilities  began  with 
equal  fierceness  on  both  sides.  In  this  juncture  Benedict  dis- 
played the  greatest  energy;  he  ordered  public  prayers  through- 
out all  Christendom  to  obtain  from  Heaven  the  close  of  a  strng- 
i^le  which  desolated  the  Church  and  rejoiced  the  enemies  of  the 
faith.  Addressing  the  wiser  counsellors  of  either  monarch,  he 
exhorted  them  to  take  pity  upon  the  miseries  of  the  people 
and  to  urge  upon  their  masters  the  necessity  of  concord.  A 
year's  truce  followed  this  peaceful  intervention  (1340-1341). 

14.  His  authority  triumphed  in  Spain,  oyer  difficulties  of 
another  nature.   He  prevailed  upon  the  Sing  of  Oaatile,  Al- 
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plionso  XI.|  to  break  off  his  criminal  relations  with  £le&aora 
de  Guzman^  reconciled  him  with  the  King  of  Portugal^  and 
silenced  all  the  dissensions  which  tore  the  Spanish  Peninsnla, 
weakening  the  strength  of  the  Christians  and  increasing  the 
boldness  of  the  Mussulmans.     The  African  Moors,  availing 
themselves  of  the  disputes  of  Christian  rulers,  were  preparing 
to  cross  the  straits  with  a  formidable  armament  under  Alboaoen, 
king  of  Morocco.  Benedict  was  greatly  distressed  at  the  danger 
which  threatened  Spain.   All  Christendom  was  concerned  in 
the  coming  struggle.    The  Greek  empire,  beaten  down  on  all 
sides,  opposed  but  an  insignificant  barrier  to  the  Turk  - :  (ii  i- 
many,  France  and  England  were  divided ;  Italy  was  but  one 
great  battle-field,  where  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  bled  for  a  froit- 
less  preponderance.   What  would  become  of  Europe  when  the 
Pyrenees  ceased  to  be  a  bulwark  ?    The  Pope  felt  the  need 
of  strengthening  th^  resistance  in  Spain,  and  he  accordingly 
summoned  into  the  field  the  valur  uf  Christian  prince*  and 
knights,  by  preaching  the  Crusade  in  every  land.    The  forces  of 
Castile,  Aragon  and  Portugal,  when  joined  by  the  knights  of 
St  John  of  Caktrava  and  of  St  James,  by  the  Genoese  troops 
and  the  barons  of  aU  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  numbered  forty 
thousand  men,  not  an  eighth  of  the  Saracen  army,  which  his* 
torians  number  at  three  hundred  thousand  loot  and  scvcutv 
thousand  horse.    The  Moorish  host  laid  siege  to  Tarifa  ;*  the  . 
Crusaders  hastened  to  the  rescue;  and  the  walls  of  the  be^ 
leaguered  city  witnessed  one  of  the  bloodiest  struggles  men- 
tioned in  history  (October  30,  a.  d.  1314).   Two  hundred  thou- 
sand Mussulmans  were  left  upon  the  field,  while  the  remains 
of  the  formidable  expedition  which  had  threatened  8pain  with 
utt-er  ruin,  hurriedly  re-crossed  the  Straits  under  cover  of  night. 
On  the  morrow  the  Christians  looked  in  vain  for  their  insolent  | 
foe.   With  the  tidings  of  this  brilliant  succesB,  the  king  of  j 
Castile  sent  to  the  Pope  twenty-four  Mussulman  staodardB,  I 
which  were  suspended  to  the  arches  of  the  Pontifical  chapel. 

•  Xlio  vmnt  J9m,  aituated  on  tfa*  Straiti  of  Gibraitu',  &  &  of  Cadl& 
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Benedict  XIL,  whose  paternal  care  had  so  opportunely  restored 
harmony  to  the  Peninsula,  might  justly  claim  to  share  the 
Loner  of  this  splendid  feat  oi'  arms. 

15.  While  Bome^  still  the  prey  of  fkeiions,  forgot  her  right- 
ful lords,  she  was  renewiog,  for  her  idol  Fetraroh,  the  pagan 
ceremony  of  a  coronation  in  the  Capitol  (a.  d.  1S41).  Benedict, 
liowever,  had  not  forgotten  Italy ;  he  sent,  as  legate  to  that 
■wretched  country,  Bertrand  de  Deux,  archbisiiop  of  Enibrun, 
who  fulfilled  his  mission  with  admirable  tact.  By  prevailing 
npoa  the  Colonnas  and  Orsini  in  Rome  to  conclude  a  truce  for 
several  years,  he  restored  quiet  to  the  city.  His  efforts  were 
equall^*^  successful  in  reestablishing  harmony  in  the  Pontifical 
States^  the  Duchy  of  S[)oleto,  the  lloma<rna,  and  the  ^larches 
•  of  Ancona.  These  pacific  triumphs  were  the  last  of  Benedict's 
Pontificate ;  he  died  at  Avignon  on  the  25th  of  Aprils  1342* 
His  administration  was  marked  by  useful  reforms  and  by  the 
abolition  of  several  arbitrary  exactions,  by  which  some  bishops^ 
under  pretext  of  dues,  oppressed  the  ecclesiastics  in  their  pas- 
oral  visitations,  lie  made  every  effort  to  give  back  to  the 
cathedrals  the  exactiiess  of  the  divine  service,  which  is  the 
life  of  piety.  Ambition^  and  carelessness  in  the  observance  of 
monastic  vow8>  had  gradually  weakened  the  religious  spirit 
among  the  regular  canons,  the  monks  of  St  Benedict  and  those 
of  Giteaux.  Benedict  drelv  up  wholesome  regulations  to  revive 
the  rejnilarity,  love  of  study  and  primitive  fervor  ul"  the  tliree 
orders.  Under  his  reign  the  finances  continued  to  prosper. 
Though  he  had  abolished  the  reserves  and  expectancies,  yet,  as 
the  strictest  economy  was  observed  in  the  least  details  of  his 
administration,  the  ordinary  income  met  its  expenses.  The 
origin  of  the  Papal  tiara  is  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Benedict 
Xil. ;  its  triple  diadem  represents  either  the  three  powers: 
royal,  imperial  and  sacerdotal;  or  the  spiritual  royalty  over  the 
faithful,  the  supremacy  over  the  bishops,  and  the  temporal 
princedom  of  B.ome. 
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§  III.  Pontificate  of  Clement  VI.  (May  7,  a.  d.  1342— 

December  6,  1352). 

16.  The  Holy  See  remained  vacant  only  thirteen  days. 
The  votes  of  the  conclave,  assembled  at  Avignon,  fell  sponta- 
neously upon  Cardinal  Peter  Roger,  who  took  the  name  of 
Clement  VI.  The  new  Pope  was  born  in  the  castle  of  Man- 
mont  in  the  diocese  of  Limoges.  He  was  presented  to  John 
XXII.  by  Cardinal  Mortemart,  his  fellow-countryman,  who 
loved  him  with  the  tenderness  of  a  father.  The  Pope  discov- 
ered and  appreciated  the  qualities  of  Peter  Roger,  who  became 
successively  bishop  of  Arras,  archbishop  of  Sens  and  of  Rouen, 
the  confidential  adviser  of  Philip  of  Valois,  and  finally  cardinal 
under  Benedict  XII.  Clement  VI.  loved  splendor  and  magnifi-' 
cence ;  he  displayed  all  their  pomp  upon  the  Pontifical  throne. 
His  large-hearted  generosity,  his  mildness,  liberality  and  amia- 
ble qualities  of  mind  even  outshone  the  external  pageantry 
which  surrounded  him.  He  often  repeated  the  maxim  of  a 
celebrated  emperor  :  "  No  one  should  leave  the  presence  of  the 
prince  unsatisfied and  his  own  rule  was  :  "  We  are  Pope 
only  for  the  happiness  of  Our  subjects."  When  compelled  by 
necessity  to  refuse  a  favor,  he  could  always  redeem  the  refusal 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  given.  During  the  first  year 
of  his  pontificate,  he  issued  a  bull  calling  upon  all  clerics 
without  benefices  to  apply  to  him  for  one.  Avignon  was 
thronged  with  petitioners,  and  no  one  withdrew  without  having 
received  some  favor.  To  meet  the  claims  of  his  liberality, 
Clement  reserved  to  himself  the  nominations  to  abbeys  and 
bishoprics,  declaring  all  conventual  and  capitulary^  elections 
null.  When  reminded  that  these  nominations  were  abuses,  and 
had  always  been  rejected  by  his  predecessors  :  "Ah  !'*  said  the 
Pope,  speaking  of  his  liberal  presentations,  "my  predecessors 
knew  not  how  to  be  Popes."*  May'  we  not  look  with  indulgence 
upon  some  unusual  reserves  in  a  Pontifl'  whose  whole  aim  was 
the  happiiie^sS  of  his  subjects? 


♦  "Praedccessoros  nostri  ncscivcrunt  os*c  '       '    (HitlfZiB,  vil  "       [>.  311.) 


17.  Ab  aaon  as  the  Rointiis  learned  the  eleyation  of  Gleiii- 
eul  YI.,  they  seized  the  opportunity  of  again  solioitiiig  the 
restoration  of  the  Holy  See  to  Rome.   Petrarchp  now  become 

a  Roman  citizen  by  his  coronation  at  the  capital,  was  a 
member  of  the  embassy  sent  to  lay  the  request  before  the 
Pope.  The  Romans  had  not  yet  awaked  from  their  Utopian 
dream  of  an  independent  republic ;  they  begged  the  Pope  to 
receive  the  titles  of  Senator  and  .Governor  of  the  dty,  not  as 
Pope,  but  as  Lord  Hoger.  This  clause  alone  is  sufficient  proof 
of  the  spirit  of  auarchy  which  still  ruled  them.  We  arc  often 
told  that  the  Popes  transferred  their  See  to  Avignon  only  in 
obedience,  to  French  influence,  to  which  they  were  willing  to 
sacrifice  their  freedom  and  their  dignity.  This  is  a  historical 
calumny.  An  exiled  prinoe  would  lower  his  character  by 
sccepting  a  crown  on  such  Conditions  as  those  now  offered  to 
the  Pope;  he  could  enter  Rome  only  in  triumph j  a  compro- 
mise with  a  republic  was  unworthy  of  the  Papacy.  It  was  this 
consideration  which  led  Clement  VI.  to  refuse  the  ofiers  made  by 
the  Romans,  notwithstanding  all  the  eloquence  and  poetry  of 
Petrarch.  Still,  to  show  the  Eternal  City  that,  even  amid  all 
its  wanderings,  it  was  still  the  favored  child  of  the  Church, 
Clement  shortened  the  interval  of  the  Jubilee  to  fifty  years, 
and  by  the  bull  Unigeniius  Dei  Filius  (a.  d.  1343)  proclaimed 
it  for  the  year  1350.  "  We  shall  gladly  seize  the  favorable 
moment  to  restore  the  Papacy  to  its  natural  seat^"  said  the 
Pope  to  the  deputies;  '^but  the  moment  does  not  seem  to 
us  to  have  yet  arrived." 

IS.  Li  his  political  relations  with  Europe,  Clement  found 
himself  in  a  trying  position.  In  Spain,  the  excesses  of  Peter 
the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile,  the  ambition  of  Peter  the  Ceremoni- 
ous, king  of  Aragon,  and  the  attempts  of  both  these  monarchs 
were  preparing  disastrous  days  for  the  Peninsula.  France  and 
Engknd,  united,for  a  short  8eason,by  the  wisdom  of  the  medi- 
ator, but  always  hostile  by  the  riv.ilry  of  their  monarchs,  were 
again  at  war.    In  Gorniany,  Louis  uf  Bavaria,  persisting  in  his 

rebellion  against  the  Koman  Church  and  at  the  same  time»  the 
Vol.  iiL~aa 
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avowed  protector  of  a  handful  of  schismatics,  once  more 
threatened  the  Italian  States.  Naples  was  still  at  peace  uader 
the  rale  of  its  good  king,  Robert  of  Anjoa ;  but  that  prince  was 
sinking  into  the  grave  under  the  weight  of  premature  old  age, 
and  the  fatal  signs  of  a  revoliitlbn  already  began  to  appear 
among  his  subject?.  The  intricate  situation  called  for  a  Pontiff, 
firm,  active  and  energetic.  Clement  VI.  was  equal  to  his 
Providential  mission  |  his  quick  eye  took  in  at  a  glance  the  state 
of  things,  and  his  energy  placed  him  at  once  in  the  field.  It 
was  of  primal  importance  to  maintain,  between  France  and 
England,  the  treaties,  of  the  violation  of  which  those  two 
powers  mutually  complained.  Two  cardinals  were  sent  to  the 
two  kings,  who  lay  encamped  before  Vannes.  The  influence 
of  the  Sovereign  Pofltiff  prevailed,  and  thehegotidtions  resulted 
in  the  truc^  of  Malestroit  (Janttaty  19,  a.  d.  1343).  The  trace 
was  bttt  for  three  years,  and  yet  even  daring  this  interval  was 
broken  ;  but  the  deeply-rooted  hate  of  the  belligerent  powers 
gave  no  ground  for  better  hopes. 

19.  !Menn while,  the  Cjlrdinals  Aymeri  de  Chastellux  and 
Cnrtil  visited  Lokbardy  to  confirm  the  Pontifical  anthorityin 
thitt  part  of  the  ttaKan  pehihsnla.  This  Mission  was  dhably 
important,  as  upon  its  issue  depended  the  success  of  the  step 
which  Clement  was  preparing  to  take  against  Louis  of  Bavaria. 
The  Pope  meant  to  come  to  a  final  understanding  with  the 
schismatic.  It  is  unbearable/'  said  he,  that,  for  thirty 
years,  Bonis  ehouid  have  iet  lit  nanght  tWo  Popes,  and  is 
now  preparing  to  brave  a  third."  Struck  with  fear  by  these 
hostile  dispositions,  the  King  of  Germany  understood  the 
necessity  of  submission,  at  least  in  appearance.  In  spite  of  all 
the  endeavors  of  the  imperialist  school,  the  ^bpWar  mind  was 
iicill  strongly  in  favor  of  ihe  Sovereign  Fonttffis ;  besides^  the 
4»xa^1aons  of  Louis  had  alienated  the  aflfeclbl^OTi  V^fall  his  subjects; 
the  adulterous  union  of  his  son  wiih  Mar^urct  had  aroused 
Bohemia  and  Moravia;  the  pooplp  \TT«rf>  heron!  ing  weary  of  tiie 
luie  of  a  monarch  always  at  war  with  tlie  Holy  See.  An  ac 
of  submission  Wab  'teir^  to  homJI§iie  j^tihoxuhi^i/o  the  Sov 
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reign  PontifF  that  he  acknowledged  all  his  faults,  resigned  the 
empire  into  his  hands,  and  would  resume  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment only  by  his  drder.  This  hamble 'profession  ms  received 
at  ATignon  as  a  foremnnet  of  peace  alitor  thete  long  diispiites; 
but  Loois  had  no  other  view,  in  this  JiUMitiation,  than 'that  of 
giiiuing  time  by  a  fleigned  rosignaiion.  In  the  moilth  of  Sep- 
tember, A.  D.  1344,  he  called  a  general  Diet  of  thu  empire  at 
Frankfort.  "  We  are  prepared,"  said  the  king  to  the  assembled 
knigbis,  to  lay  down  the  imperial  crown.  We  shall  n^yer 
tnuur  the  reproaoh  of  sacrificing  the  public  w^l'to  our  personal 
interest.  Still,  if  your  prudence  judges  the  Pope's  eonditiotts 
unreasonable,  we  shall  not  hesitate,  for  the  honor  of  the 
Empire,  to  dare  the  dangers  and  sufferings  which  await  us." 
He  then  laid  before  the  electors,  as  coming  from  the  Holy  See, 
the  oonditions  which  he  had  himself  submitted  to  the  Pontifical 
judgment.  With  one  voice,  the  assembly  protested  against  the 
ambition  »nd  violence  of  Clement.  "These  articles,"  cried  the  * 
barons,  *•  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  Empire ;  yoar  oath  cannot 
be  binding  under  the  circumstances;  it  would  be  a  crime  to  iulfil 
it."  An  embassy,  composed  of  the  noblest  and  most  distinguished 
uenibers,  wato  charged  to  convey  to  Avignon  the  decision  of 
the  imperial  Diet  df  FrankfofL  Clement  saw  through  the 
deoeilAil  policy  of  Louis  of  •Bavaria,  and  from  that  hour  negotia- 
tion became  useless  ;  the  monarch's  deposition  was  decreed. 

2€.  The  choice  of  a  successor  to  the  Kinpire  was  now  the 
Pope's  only  care.  He  had  first  thought  of  John  of  Luxem* 
burg,  king  of  Bohemia,  and  had  ^vi^n  offered  the  honor  to  that 
prince;  tmt  John  was  aged  and  sightless;  a  great  name  with- 
otft  life  or  power.  He  felt  his  inability,  and  offered,  in  his 
place,  his  son,  Chatles  of  Luxeiiiimrg,  one  of  the  most  puii^hed 
and  courteous  knights  of  the  period,  and  then  thirty-six  years 
«f  ago.  Phihp  of  Vaiois  favored  the  claim  of  Charles,  with  a 
view  tol^trveugs  himself  on  Ifouis,  who  had  formed  an  alliance; 
with  England.  In  1345,  Charles  of  Luxemburg  went  with  his 
father  to  Avignon,  where  he  was  received  with  a  pomp  and 
magnificence  worthy  of  the  dignity  to  which  he  was  destined 
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The  Pope  assured  himself  of  his  dispositions  ;ind  caused  him  to 
bign  a  promise  that,  in  the  event  of  his  election  to  the  imperial 
throae,  he  would  respect  the  estates  of  the  Church  in  lUiJj; 
Gonlmni  all  the  existing  li^ts  of  the  Holy  See ;  give  help  &m\ 
asBuiance  to  the  Roman  Church  against  the  attempts  of  Louis 
of  Bavaria ;  annul  all  the  acts  of  that  prince,  and  never  renew 
tlic  claims  of  the  house  of  Ilohenstaullen.    Charles  gave  the 
required  pledge,  and  kept  it  with  a  fidelity  but  too  rare  at  that 
time.    Oa  the  13th  of  April,  a.  d.  1346,  Clement  VI.,  secure  in 
the  step  he  was  ahout  to  take,  published  a  bull  declaring  Louis 
of  Bavaria  deposed  from  the  royal  dignity,  releasing  bis  snbjeeis 
from  their  allegiance,  and  directing  the  electors  of  the  empire 
to  proceed  at  once  to  the  election  of  a  new  emperor,  threaten- 
ing, in  case  of  their  refusal,  to  ninke  the  choice  hiiusclf.  In 
accordance  with  this  express  injunction,  the  electors  of  IrcTtSy 
Cologne,  MeatZy  Saxony,  and  Bohemia*  met  at  Rheims  and 
elected  Charles  of  Luxemhnrg,  who  then  took  the  title  of 
Charles  IV.  (July  20,  1346).    On  the  10th  of  November,  in 
the  txime  year,  the  Pope  confirmed  the  election  in  a  public 
consistory.    Charles  was  emperor  as  fully  as  the  j^ossc.^.^ion  of 
the  lawful  title  can  constitute  the  authority ;  but  he  had  now 
to  win  the  substance  of  his  dignity,  which  still  remained  in  the 
hands  of  his  rival.   The  importance  of  his  positieii  arooBed 
all  the  energies  of  Louis.   At  t)ie  head  of  his  whole  army,  he 
visited  the  lUiine  cities,  everywhere  satisfying  himself  of  the 
fidelity  of  his  subjects.     Charles,  unable  to  gjiin  entrance 
either  into  Aix-larChapelle  or  Cologne,  was  forced  to  hold  his 
coronation  ceremony  at  Bonn,  in  the  presence  of  a  few  knights 
true  to  his  cause.   The  Germans  styled  him,  in  derision,  the 
^<  Emperor  of  the  Priests.''  God  took  upon  Himself  to  produn 
the  justice  of  His  Pontilf's  choice.    On  the  11th  of  October, 
1347,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  hunt,  Louis  was  stricken  down 
by  apoplexy.    This  sudden  death  changed  the  position  of 

*  Tboflo  electors  were:  Baldfrin  of  Hutzelhurg,  archbishop  of  Trero*;  W*idcfinar  of 
Ju  1  rs,  archbiebop  of  Cologne;  Gerbcii  of  Na^au»  arcbbisliop  of  Meatz;  Rodoipb,  uuktf 
(si  ouxoiiy  i  ttud  John,  lung  of  Bohemia^  the  (other  of  ChmiAi  U  Luxemburg. 
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aifairs;  all  opposition  vanished,  and  the  authority  of  Charles 
IV.  was  acknowledged  throughout  Germany.  Thus  ended  the 
long  struggle  between  the  empire  and  the  Holy  See. 

21.  Tbe  difiiciiltios  between  France  and  England  promised 
le  sttcb  peaceful  solntion.  The  filial  defeat  of  Crecy  planged 
all  France  into  mourning.  Clement  was  a  Frenchman  and 
shared  the  general  grief  of  his  country,  which  the  disastrous 
field  had  robbed  oi  the  tlower  of  its  nobility — Charles  of 
ikien^ODy  the  kmg*s  brother,  the  aged  hero,  John  of  Luxein- 
boig,  whO|  blind  as  be  was,  wonld  still  be -carried  to  the  field 
to  fight  the  English  once  more,  beside  thirty  thousand  men-at- 
arms.  England  hailed,  as  the  hero  of  the  day,  the  king's  son, 
a  youth  scarce  sixteen  years  of  age,  afterward  celebrated  as 
the  Black  Prince ;  this  battle  signalizes  the  first  use,  in  North- 
ern Europe,  <^  artillery  and  ganpoMer.  The  Pope  hastened 
te  offer  his  mediation.  Two  legates,  the  Cardinals  Hannibal  do 
Ceceano  and  Stephen  Anbert,  prevailed  npon  the  two  monarchs 
to  sign  a  truce,  at  Calais,  on  the  28th  of  September,  a.  d.  1347, 
to  last  until  the  24th  of  June,  1348. 

22.  Naples  was  at  this  period  made  the  scene  of  the  most 
lamentable  events.  Robert  of  Anjou  died  in  1342,  leaving  his 
throne  to  bis  eldest  danghter,  Joanna,  whom  he  had  given  in 
marriage  to  Andrew,  second  son  of  the  King  of  Hnngary.  The 
dnnieter  of  the  princess  was  a  compound  of  elegance,  frivolity 
uud  intrigue.  Her  conduct  and  morals  were  far  from  ro«niliir ; 
they  had  already  shocked  the  public  mind,  which  waa  diix  en 
to  the  highest  pitcli  of  indignation  when  it  became  known  that 
i»r  the  20th  of  September,  a.  p.  1S4&,  King  Andrew  had  been 
cruellix  nmrdere^  in  the  queen*s  own  apartments.  Joanna,  iar 
siead  of  pursuing  the  assassins,  openly  took  them  under  her  pro- 
tection ;  Louis  of  Il^lrlL^•lr\^  swore  to  revenice  his  brother's  death. 
The  indecent  haste  with  which  the  qiieon  bestowed  her  band 
upon  the  Prince  of  Tarentum,  her  favorite  courtier,  revolted  all 
Europe.  The  King  of  Hungary  sent  before  him,  to  the  guilty 
queen,  a  letter  remarkable  for  its  laconic  brevity :  Joanna,  the 
irregularity  of  your  pa^^t  life,  the  impunity  of  the  assassin,  yonr 
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precipitate  marriage,  sufi^iently  prove  you  guiiry  of  <he  death 
of  your  first  husban/1."  With  the  speed  of  a  thunderbolt,  the 
king  of  Hungarjr  crossed  the  Alps,  traversed  the  wkirfe  of 
Ibdjf  and  fell  upon  the  Nei^>oiitan  Stat«a  before  Joanii*  and 
tbe  Piioce-  of  Tarenlam  could  gather  an  army  to  meei  him. 
On  ih«  24th  of  Janaary,  1S48,  he  entered  the  capital,  where 
lie  hepran  to  act  with  an  iiiiplacable  severity.  The  riser  of  the 
hr«i>ther  s  ven»ieaiiLe  i^truck  terror  into  all  the  inh.ii>iiants,  while 
Joanna  and  her  husband  fled  by  sea  to  France,  and  IvisteBed  ta 
AvigDAB.  to  plaee  themselves  and  their  States  under  the  pr^ 
tectWa  oS  tha  SoTcreign  PeniifT.  CleBenty  witho«i  as  yei 
proDOttncinf  upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  accepted  thetr  appeal 
and  called  the  matter  before  liis  tribunal.  Legates  were  ^nt 
to  Naples  to  acquaint  the  victorious  king  with  this  decision  ; 
bat  that  short  interval  bdd  sufficed  to  change  the  current 
events.  Louis,  of  Hungary  had  learned  that  it  is  easier  to  win 
a  kingdom  than  to  keep  it  The  Neapolitans  soon  became 
weary  of  his  stem  and  despotic  rule ;  their  wishes  were  favored 
by  a  plague,  and,  after  a  sojouia  of  four  munths,  LonU  quitted 
Naples.  The  fugitive  queen,  with  lier  princely  consort, 
entered  almost  sioMiltaneously  by  another  gate.  But  her  lor* 
midable  oeoiqueror  was  resolved  to  give  her  no  pea<;e.  A 
second  triumph  was  as  easy  as  the  first,  and  Joanna  reduced  to 
the  limits  of  her  capital,  again  took  to  flight  and  sought  an 
asylum  at  Gaeta.  Furtuuatciy  for  her,  the  king  of  Hungary 
was  br ginning  to  grow  weary  of  these  distant  expeditions, 
which  drained  his  treasure  without  leading  to  any  lasting  result. 
He  was  accordingly  prepared  to  g^ve  a  favorable  ear  to  the 
propositions  of  an  accommodation,  made  by  Pope  Clement 
through  Cardinal  Guy  of  Bologna ;  he  agreed  to  restore  her 
kingdom  to  the  queen,  on  the  condition  that  she  should  ju- 
ridically clear  herself  of  the  murder  of  Andrew,  and  pay  an 
indemnity  of  three  hundred  thousand  florins  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  The  first  clause  was  easily  complied 
with.  When  the  case  was  opened  before  the  Pope»  no  witness 
appeared  at  hia  tribunal  to  accuse  the  queen,  and,  as  no 
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^tbentieiftted  charge  was  made  against  her^  she  was  pro- 
nounced guiltless.  The  puyiuciu  oi"  liic  indemnity  was  simply 
impracticable  for  a  queen  whose  treasure  was  compkicly 
drained.  A  renewal  of  hostilities  seemed  injavitable,  whea 
the  Huvgariao  dopiiiies  ideolaried  that  their  master  ^ad  not 
made  war  to  amass  wealth,  font  to  revenge  a  biother*8  blood, 
and  that  he  remitted  the  indemnity  at  first  required.  This 
generous  resolve  drew  from  the  consistory  loud  expressions 
of  admiration,  and  a  final  treaty  of  peace,  signed  by  the  pleni- 
potentiaries, was  ratified  by  the  Pope,  on  the  14  th  of  January, 
13^2. 

'    23.  Meanwhile,  Rome  had  again  been  undergoing  the  throes 

of  popular  revolution,  from  which  sprung  one  of  those  celebra- 
ted adventurers  who  astonish  the  world,  perplex  history,  shiue 
ibr  a  bnef  moment,  as  heroes,  and  faU  baek,  as  rapidly  as  they 
rose,  into  the  obscurity  to  which  they  seemed  to  have  been 
doomed.  Nicholae  of  Bienxi,  whose  birth  was  in  the  lower 
walks  of  life,  was  one  of  those  daring  characters  for  whom 
overy  revoiution  is  a  stepping-stone  to  power.  The  horrors  of 
anarchy  which  he  witnessed,  even  in  his  tender  years,  had 
wearied  his  soul.  He  would  take  back  his  country  to  the  most 
gloiiona  pisriods  of  the  past*  With  this  object,  he  obtained  a 
place  in  tiie  second  deputation  sent  to  Clement  YL,  and  spared 
no  entreaties  to  induce  the  Pontifical  court  to  recross  the  Alps. 
But  the  time  had  not  yet  come.  The  Sovereign  Pontifl',  the 
enlightened  patron  of  every  form  of  talent,  to  which  his  palace 
was  ever  ^open^  admised  the  eloqu^eoce,  the  bodd  aspirations  and 
superior  mind  of  the  youthful  deputy.  He  sent  bade  Biensi 
loaded  with  gifts,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  Incrative  office  of 
Apostolic  notary  resident  at  Rome.  This  fa\  ur  was  used  by 
the  tribune  as  an  ofi'ensive  arm  against  his  benefactor.  On  the 
20th  of  May,  A.  n.  1347,  Riemd  went  up  to  the  €apito].  caused 
himself  to  be  proehiimed  liberator  of  Rome  and  Italy,  pub* 
l^hed  a  coastitation  which  placed  the  diotatorship  in  his  hands 
and  proposed  to  rebuild  the  Iloman  Empire  on  the  plan  of  Au- 
gustus. Couiiers  were  se^nt  to  Avignon  to  beg  the  Pope  s  con- 
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firmation  of  this  new  powor  Bienzi's  renowa  was,  in  the  meuk 
time^  beeoming  known  in  £iirope;  the  tribune  waa  looked  npoa 
as  an  extraordinary  man,  his  name  was  on  every  tongue ;  the 

poets,  headed  by  Petrarch,  wrote  his  prsii«e  in  verses  which  soon 
became  popular.  Clement  was  wise  enough  to  make  no  open  re- 
sistance to  an  enthusiasm  which  was  too  violent  to  be  lasting. 
He  returned  an  evasive  answer,  acknowledged  the  constitution 
in  BO  far  as  it  was  within  the  laws  of  justice,  at  the  same  tine 
blaming  the  irregular  and  rerolationary  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  established,  and  reserving  the  right  of  afterward  pronomi* 
cing  a  final  sentence,  win  n  he  might  deem  it  proper.  Time  and 
the  course  of  events  settled  the  matter  without  the  intervention 
of  the  Pope.  Rienzi's  character  was  not  equal  to  his  high  posi 
Hon ;  he  was  dizaied  by  the  lofty  pitch  of  power  he  had  reached. 
Pride  carried  even  to  folly,  and  a  rule  degenerating  into 
cruelty,  soon  disgusted  his  warmest  partisans.  A  tumult  had 
raised  him  upon  liis  lofty  pedestal;  a  tumult  dragged  him  (l<»wa. 
He  fled  to  Germany,  disguised  in  a  Franciscan  habit  j  the  le- 
gate of  the  Holy  See  pronounced  a  solemn  sentence  of  excoai'- 
muzdcation  against  him  and  his  adherents ;  the  authority  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Pontifical  vicar  and  the  senators. 
In  a  few  days  no  trace  remained  of  the  tribune's  power  (1348). 

24.  While  the  Sovereign  Puntift"  was  exerting  the  most 
generous  eftbrts  to  quench  the  flames  of  war  which  ravaged 
France,  England,  Spain,  Italy  and  Germany;  the  East  poured 
in  upon  Europe  a  most  fearful  scourge.  The  disastrous  conta- 
gion known  as  the  Black  Plagae»  and  coming  from  the  Western 
provinces  of  China — then  called  Cathay — was  brought  by  some 
ItiiUan  ships  to  Pi.sa  and  Genoa.  It  spread  with  frightful  in  [lidity 
through  Italy,  France,  Germany  and  England.  Two-thirds  of 
the  population  of  Europe  were  swept  away.  Here  again  was 
witnessed  one  of  those  results  of  great  public  calamities,  of  which 
it  would  be  hard  to  explain  the  natural  cause.  As  the  symp^ 
toms  of  the  plague  were  somewhat  like  those  of  poison^  the 
mortality  was  ascribed  to  corruption  in  the  atmosphere  and  wa- 
ter^ and  the  Jews  were  chaxged  with  producing  the  corruption 
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hy  the  iwe  of  certam  bartM  compositions.  Some  Jews,  oyereome 
by  torture,  having  ackiiuwledged  the  trutli  of  this  charge,  and 
some  poison  having  been  actually  found  in  a  well,  the  suspicion 
Booa  grew  into  an  assumed  fact.  A  general  slaughter  of  the  Is- 
ndites  then  began  ia  Swiizerland^  Alsatift  and  in  all  ike  Rhine 
pvovineea.  Clement  VI.  waa  too  enlightened  to  credit  the 
ebarges  made  against  the  Jews,  and  his  fhtheriy  heart  was  too 
deeply  wOunded,  by  Uie  persecutions  which  they  sunbred  iVum 
popular  credulity,  to  look  on  in  silence ;  he  accordingly  threw 
over  theui  the  »gis  of  his  Pontifical  authority.  By  a  bull  of 
the  4ih  of  July,  a.  d.  1348,  he  decreed  that  the  Jews  should  not 
be  made  the  victims  of  groundless  charges^  that  they  should 
not  be  toQched,  either  in  their  persons  or  property,  without  the 
sentence  of  the  iasviul  judge.  .Vnud  the  general  iiritatiuii,  this 
decree  produced  but  a  partial  effect ;  the  Pope  issued  a  second 
bull,  on  the  26th  of  September^  in  which,  after  proving  the  in- 
nocence of  the  Jews  in  the  present  case,  he  ordered  all  the 
bishops  to  publish  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  those 
who  should  carry  on  the  persecution  in  any  way  whatever. 
During  the  wlnjle  period  of  Uie  epidemic,  Clement  displayed  all 
the  zeal  and  charity  which  wasT  to  be  expected  from  the  com- 
mon Father  of  the  faithful.  Severe  as  was  the  visitation  of 
the  disease  at  Avignon,  the  Pope  never  thought  of  quitting  his 
post  Like  a  good  shepherd,  he  stood  by  his  flock  in  the  hofir 
of  danger.  He  paid  physicians  to  minister  to  the  poor,  sup- 
plied the  funds  for  a  regular  association  to  remove  and  bury 
the  dead,  and  exerted  the  most  vigilant  care  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  the  contagion.  The  action  of  the  disease  was  too 
widespread  to  come  entirely  within  the  Sovereign  PontiiT's 
reach ;  he  supplied  the  abeenoe  of  his  personal  ministry  by 
grantmg  to  all  the  metropolitans  the  rigiht  of  giving,  by  their 
sufiragans  and  parish- priests,  a  general  absolution  to  all  the 
faithful  who  died  of  the  plague,  adding  tbe  most  ample  indul- 
gences for  all  the  priests  and  faithful  who  devoted  themselves 
to  the  care,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal,  of  the  sufferers. 
Consoled  by  these  favors,  the  sick  bore  their  pains  more  pa- 
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tiently,  died  with  greater  resignation,  and  those  who  were  not 
yet  btnckon  down  found  in  them  the  generous  courage  of 
charity.  The  idea  of  diviae  justice^  so  vuiibly  stamped  upon 
the  visitaUoa^  aroused  among  the  people  a  fanatical  spirit  of 
devotion,  such  as  had  already  been  witnessed  in  the  preeedisg 
century.  The  Flagelkntes  re-appeared  in  Flanders,  Lorraine, 
Hungary  and  throughout  Cieiaiauy.  They  soon  began  tu  dis- 
turb the  civil  administration  by  their  deeds  of  plunder,  cruelty 
and  license,  while  the  Church  was  called  to  act  against  several 
errors  in  matters  of  faith.  Philip  of  Valois  shot  them  out  from 
France,  and  Pope  Clement  condemned  them  in  a  boll  of  the 
20th  of  October,  1349,  by  which  he  enjoined  all  hlshops 
and  princes  to  check  the  progress  of  the  superstition  by  pre- 
venting the  meetings  of  the  sects  and  couliuing  their  ieaderfi 
(1348-lo50). 

2^  The  Jubilee  waa  opened  just  as  the  plague  was  begin- 
ning to  abate  its  violence.  This  spiritual  favor^-^s  <^  old,  the 
rainbow  after  the  flood—was  a  sign  of  the  recondliatbn  of 

IhtULU  and  earth,  and  a  soui'ce  of  deep  consolatmu  to  those 
whom  the  plague  had  spared.  Everywhere  the  faithful  haiied 
the  Gomiug  season  of  grace  with  heartfelt  joy.  The  prodigious 
number  of  pUgrims  whom  piety  led  to  Rome  was  noted  by  his* 
tonans  as  a  remarkable  event  From  the  bef^ning  of  the 
Jubilee,  at  Christmas,  until  the  28th  of  March,  on  which  day 
the  fcsti\;il  of  Easter  occurred  in  that  year,  there  were  at 
tuaes  twelve  hundred  thousand,  and  never  less  than  a  niillioii 
pilgrims  in  the  Eternal  City.  The  tiirungs  of  pious  strangers 
who  poured  through  its  gates  might  almost  throw  a  doubt  upon 
the  truth  of  the  iact  that  a  three-years'  plague  had  welkiigh 
turned  the  world  into  one  vast  solitude.  For  two  years,  the 
epidemic  had  so  exclusively  occupied  all  minds  that  few  other 
events  have  been  chronicled.  Human  energy  seemed  to  st;ind 
appalled  before  this  destroying  o^onster.  Italy  was  the  iirst 
country  that  showed  ^igns  of  returning  life,  and  the  awakening 
was  signaliied  by  a  leactUm,  more  formidable  than  ever,  against 
the  Pontifical  poww.   The  Pepoli  of  Bologna,  the  Manfiedi  of 
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'  FaSnza,  tlie  Pollenta  of  Rsvemia,  the  Ordelaifi  in  Forli,  the 

Malatesta  at  Rimini,  the  house  of  Este  in  Fcrram,  became  tlio 
heads  of  as  ninny  sei)arate  States.  At  Milan,  the  Duke- 
arcKbishop  John  Visconti  seized  upon  a  portion  of  the  Iloi]iagti% 
in  contempt  of  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See*  The  Pope  som* 
moned  him  before  his  tribunal  (a.  n.  1351).  The  archbishop 
made  no  immediate  answer,  bnt  reqnesteil  the  legate  to  appear, 
oil  the  next  morning,  in  his  cathedral,  where,  before  the  assem-i 
bled  people,  he  caused  the  Pontifical  summons  to  be  repeated ; 
then  holding  up  in  one  hand  his  episcopal  crozier  and  a  drown 
sword  in  the  other,  he  turned  to  the  nuncio  exclaiming !  Qo, 
tell  the  Pope,  my  lord,  that  with  the  one  I  shall  know  how  to 
defend  the  other."  Clement  answered  the  defiance  by  placing 
Milan  under  interdict.  Visconti  then  came  to  terms.  The 
Pope  consented  to  pardon  him  on  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  thousand  ilorins  to  the  Apostolio  ehamber  (1352)* 
This  was  the  last  Pontifical  aot  of  Clement  VI. ;  he  expired  on 
the  6th  of  December,  two  years  after  Philip  of  Valois,  who  had 
dfod  in  1350,  leaving  his  crown  to  his  son  John  II.,  called  the 
Good,  whose  reign  was  doomed  to  bring  disaster  on  the  land 
he  ruled. 


^  iV.  Po>'TmcATE  OF  Innocent  VI.  (December  18,  a.  d.  1352 — 

September  12, 1362). 

26.  The  conclave  which  met  at  the  death  of  Clement  VI. 
was  signalized  by  a  hitherto  unexampled  proceeding,  betray- 
ing new  and  strange  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  oaidinals, 

Jhcy  drew  up  a  kind  of  compact,  which  all  signed  and  swore 
to  observe.  By  this  deed  the  future  Pope  could  create  no  new 
cardinals  without  the  consent  of  the  Sacred  College ;  the  same 
consent  was  necessary  for  the  nomination  and  deposition  of  the 
higher  officers  in  the  Roman  court,  for  the  bestowal  of  the 
government  of  provinces  or  cities  in  the  Pontifical  States.  Had 
such  a  compact  ever  possessed  the  force  of  a  law,  the  Pope 
might  indeed  have  still  remained  the  object  of  the  people's 
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veneration ;  but  he  would  have  been,  none  the  less,  only 
shadow  of  power ;  the  Sacred  College  would  have  luled.  The 
Cardinal  of  Ostia,  Stephen  Aubert,  a  native  of  the  little  viUage 
of  Beyssac  in  Limousin,  was  elected  on  the  18th  of  DecenAer, 
A.  D.  1352,  and  took  the  name  of  Innocent  VI.  His  first  act  was 
to  annul  the  compact  made  by  the  cardinals  *  and  to  revoke'the 
constitution  of  his  predecessor  on  the  reserves  and  expectancies. 
He  discountenanced  the  plurality  of  benefices  and  enjoined  each 
incumbent,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  to  keep  the  law  of 
residence,  which  measure  cleared  the  Roman  court  of  a  host  of 
idle  courtiers  seeking  only  their  own  interest.  The  magnifinence 
of  Clement  VI.  gave  way  to  a  strict  and  frugal  administration 
and  to  an  enlightened  zeal  for  reform.  Holy  orders  and  bene- 
fices were  reserved  for  worthy  candidates.  "  Ecclesiastical  dig- 
nities," said  Innocent,  "  should  be  the  reward  of  virtue,  not  of 
birth."  Thus  the  Pontificjd  throne  is  successively  filled  by  men 
of  the  most  opposite  dispositions,  uniting  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  most  various  qualities.  An  ever-watchful  Providence 
chooses,  at  each  period  in  the  Church's  career,  the  most  fitting 
pilot  to  steer  her  course  ;  unity  of  teaching,  the  deposit  of  faith, 
are  guarded  with  the  same  integrity,  notwithstanding  the  difier- 
ence  in  the  various  administrations. 

27.  The  political  state  of  Europe  was,  at  this  time,  most 
critical,  and  the  new  Pope  was  willed  upon  to  settle  a  number 
of  importiint  and  complicated  questions.  In  the  Norths  France 
and  England  had  broken  their  truce,  and  were  making  ready, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Cardinal  Guy  of  Boulogne, 
for  a  third  struggle,  more  disastrous  than  either  of  the  former 
ones.  In  the  South,  It;ily  was  but  one  great  field  of  blood. 
The  authority  of  the  Holy  See  was  merely  nominal  there. 
Castile  was  still  wasted  by  the  fliry  of  Peter  the  Cruel.  Ger- 
many alone  was  at  peace  under  its  emperor,  Charles  IV. ;  the 
policy  of  Clement  VI.  had  triumphed. 

28.  Charles,  true  to  his  promises,  had  annulled  the  &ctA 

*  Innocent  VI.,  before  his  plocUon,  had  signed  the  oompact,  with  the  addition  of  th» 
following  cluuse:  "  Ja  to  far  as  it  is  oomsisU'Ut  with  justioo.** 
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aad  decrees  of  Luuis  of  Bavaria,  in  so  fkr  as  they  opposed  the 
rights  of  the  Popes.  In  1355  he  set  out  for  Rome  to  receive 
the  imperial  orown ;  his  journey  through  Italy  resembled  a 
triumphal  march.  Gardinals,  delegated  by  the  Pope,  presided 
at  the  eeiroiiatioii,  after  which  Charles  immediately  quitted  the 
Eternal  City.  Innoeenf  had,  meanwhile,  been  maturing  the 
design  of  restoring  the  l^ipal  chair  to  Italy.  The  task 
involved  nothinc^  Ipss  than  a  conquest;  the  Pope  set  himself  to 
the  work  with  energy.  To  this  end  he  devoted  the  means  left 
in  his  hands  by  a  frugal  administration.  The  success  of  the 
undertaking  required  that  its  leader  should  be  a  man  endowed, 
at  once,  with  potitical  genius  and  military  valor.  *  Such  a  man 
was  fortunately  found  in  the  very  ranks  of  the  Sacred  College, 
and  Innocent  VI.  had  the  tact  to  discover  his  w^orth.  Cardinal 
i^igidius  Albornoz  had  been  counsellor  of  state  and  standard- 
bearer  to  the  King  of  Castile,  Alphonso  XI.  He  had  greatly 
oontributed  to  the  brilliant  victory  of  Tarifa,  after  which  the 
Castilian  monarch  insisted  upon  receiving  the  honor  of  knight- 
Lootl  at  hiij  hand.  Having  been  ai'tci  vvard  promoted  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Toledo,  he  continued  to  servo  his  country 
until  the  accession  of  Peter  the  Cruel.  The  open  remon- 
strances which  he  had  the  courage  to  address  to  the  tyrant 
resulted  in  his  being  compelled  to  seek  shelter  from  his 
revenge  under  the  shadow  of  the  Apostolic  chair.  His  repu- 
tation had  reached  Avignon  before  him,  and  Clement  VI.  made 
him  a  cardinal,  licsigning  his  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  he 
attached  himself  exclusively  to  the  Pontifical  court.  This 
was  the  leader  to  whom  Innocent  intrusted  the  army  he  wished 
to  send  into  Italy.  With  our  modem  views,  we  cannot  under- 
stand the  idea  of  a  military  cardinal.  A  complete  reaction 
against  the  system  of  the  middle-ages  has  so  perfectly  sepa- 
rated the  t\v(i  j  owers,  that  i  <  loric,  though  gifted  with  every 
quality  that  makes  a  great  man^  may  no  longer  serve  his  coun* 
try  by  his  talents  or  his  counsel.  Each  particular  age  views 
the  same  facts  in  a  light  peculiar  to  itself.  Men  did  not  think 
IQ  the  fourteenth  century  as  they  do  in  the  nineteenth ;  and 
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99  Spnin  had  her  Ximenea ;  France,  her  Gardinal  d'AmboM^ 
and  later,  a  Richelieu ;  nor  have  their  names  left  a  stain  on  the 

page  of  history.    Albornoz  belonged  to  this  race  of  great  men. 
For  fiftoon  years  Italy  was  the  scene  of  his  masterly  plans  and 
ready  ex.ecution;  here  he  displayed  the  hidden  resources  of 
military  science  with  the  most  intricate  combinatioas  of  policy; 
all  that  a  powerful  mind  can  bring  to  bear  up«in  complicated 
positions ;  all  the  readiness  of  consummate  akill  to  profit  by 
the  chances  of  fortune;  in  a  word,  all  the  intrepidity  of  a  hero 
joined  to  the  unshaken  firmness  of  a  saec.    At  the  end  of  his 
immortal  mission,  the  Holy  Sec  was  again  in  possession  of  its 
Italian  States,  which  had  been  lost  to  it  for  half  a  century,  and 
Albornoz  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  world  by  the  great 
benefit  conferred  upon  it  in  the  reMablishment  of  the  Papal 
power  in  Rome.    This  fickle  people  still  dreamed  of  the  days 
of  its  heathen  plory ;  the  name  of  Rienzi  was  apiiii  becoming 
popular.    Albornoz  knew  that  to  wear  out  prejudices  by  yield- 
ing a  little  to  them  at  times,  is  more  efficient  than  open  resiat" 
ance^  he  recalled  the  tribune  from  his  exile  in  Germany, 
obtained  his  release  from  the  excommunication  which  weighed 
upon  him,  and  then  sent  him  to  the  Romans.    The  news  of  his 
approach  aroused  all  the  old  enthusiasm  of  the  peo]de  in  his 
regard.    The  multitude,  intoxicated  with  joy,  ran  in  crowds  to 
meet  him  ;  it  was  as  if  Scipio  Africanus  had  once  more  come  in 
triumph  to  the  Capitol.   Had  Rienm  known  how  to  use  his 
power  with  moderation,  his  reign  might  have  been  long ;  but 
for  him  greatness  Was -an  intoxicating  beverage,  and  his  reason 
uas  disordered  by  the  draught.    Ilis  extravagance,  pride  and  » 
debauchery,  which  were  only  varied   by  deeds  of  bloody 
revenge,  soon  aroused  the  popular  indignation  against  him. 
Hardly  a  year  had  .passed  since  his  triumphant  restoration, 
when  his  ears  were  stunned  with  the  cries  of,   Death  to  the 
tyrant !  Long  live  the  people !"  The  Capitol  is  surrounded  by 
a  liirious  iiiub.    The  tribune  appears  at  a  window  and  mot  inns 
lor  ailonce  ;  the  outcry  is  redoubled,  nnd  the  palace  is  set  on 
fire ;  the  multitude  is  ever  ready  to  outrage  to-day  the  ijiole 
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before  which  it  bowed  but  yesterday;  Rienzi's  remains,  after 
receiving  the  grossest  insults  of  the  excited  popuL'icc,  are 
thrown  into  the  flames  (a.  d.  1354).  Albornoz  did  not  think 
the  hour  had  tiotoe  to  take  posBession  of  Rome.  Seldotn  do 
lasting  peaee  and  order  foDow,  without  gradual  transition^  the 
Iftst  struggles  of  anarchy.  He  allowed  the  Romans  to  raise 
up  a  new  dictatorship,  more  disgraceful  than  any  that  had  pre- 
ceded it,  in  favor  of  a  cobbler  named  Lelio  Calzolaio.  The 
Romans  seemed  at  a  loss  for  means  to  disgrace  themselves. 
The  cardinal  was»  in  the  mean  tirne^  snccessivelj  destroying 
the  petty  despotisms  setnpin  the  yarious  towns  of  the  Marches 
of  Ancoiia  juui  the  Romagna ;  he  wrested  Bologna  from  the 
hands  of  the  Visconti,  and,  after  a  series  of  brilliant  victories, 
concluded  treaties  of  submission  and  peace  with  the  !\Ialatestas, 
the  Ordelaffiy  the  Manfredi  and  PoUentas^  and  finally  brou^t 
under  his  power  the  whole  domain  of  the  Churchy  by  the 
splendid  feat  of  arms  at  San  Ruffello  (1361). 

29.  While  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy  was  winning 
these  triumphs  in  Italy,  its  moral  influence  was  less  successful 
in  other  quarters.  In  Spain  and  France  the  authority  of  Inno- 
cent YI.  was  ignored.  At  the  Tory  opening  of  his  reign,  Peter  , 
the  Cruel  had  repudiated  his  royal  consort,  Blanche  of  Bourbon, 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  princesses  of  the  period,  to  give 
himself  up  to  all  the  excesses  of  a  criminal  passion  for  a 
female  adventurer  named  Maria  Padilla,  who  was,  in  turn,  put 
away  to  make  room  for  Jane  de  Castro.  The  shameless  monarch 
dared  to  contract  an  alliance  with  this  kkt  victim  of  his  un* 
bridled  passion,  in  spite  of  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  the 
({ueen ;  and  two  false  prelates,  the  Bisho[)s  of  Avila  and  Sala- 
manca, were  found  to  sanction  the  divorce  and  bless  the  sacri- 
legiouB  nuptials.  Blanche  was  imprisoned  in  the  casUe  of 
•Siguenea  ;  the  bishop  of  that  see,  for  daring  to  plead  the  cause 
of  the  wronged  and  outraged  queen,  was  put  in  irons.  The 
l^opc,  on  Icaruuig  the  outrage,  sent  an  internuncio  to  Castile  aiul 
'jronounced  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  Peter  the 
•  C^el,  Jane  de  Castro,  Maria  Padilla  and  the  two  venal  pre 
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lates.   The  kingdom  of  CastOe  was,  at  the  same  time,  placed 

uiider  interdict.  The  tone  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  on  this 
occasion,  was  worthy  ot  the  dulcnder  of  outraged  religion  and 
morality.  The  whole  world,"  says  the  Pontiff  to  the  tyra&ty 
ie  shocked  by  the  aecounts  of  your  disorders ;  your  soandalooB 
life  is  no  longer  a  secret  to  any  one.  €bd  had  set  you  up  to 
correct  the  wanderings  of  the  people,  and  you  have  become  thehr 
leader  in  iniquity  !  0  ciime  I'  0  infamy  !  The  sword  which 
the  Almighty  gave  into  your  hands  to  punish  the  wicked  and 
to  defend  the  good,  you  brandish  against  an  innocent  wonirrn 
Peter  answered  the  reproaches  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  by 
sending  two  executioners  to  murder  the  hapless  queen  in  h^ 
dungeon.  The  thunders  of  the  Church  were  unavailing  against 
the  cruelty  of  a  crowned  harbarian  ;  but  Blanche  of  Bourbon 
w  as  a  French  princess ;  France  had  a  Duguesclin  to  avenge 
her  wrongs. 

30.  The  kingdom  of  France  had  now  fallen  so  low  tliat  its 
final  ruin  might  not  unreasonably  have  been  predicted.  In 
1356,  war  was  again  begun  between  Edward  III.  and  King 
John.  At  the  head  of  eighty  thousand  men,  the  French  mon- 
.  arch  had  succeeded  in  suiTounding,  near  Poitiers,  sixteen 
thousand  English,  commanded  by  Edward  and  his  son,  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Cardinal  Talleyrand^  the  Pope*6  legate, 
hastened  to*the  field  and  spoke  words  of  peace.  The  English, 
who  thought  themselves  irretrievably  lost,  offered  to  restore  all 
their  conquests.  Tallt}  i  nul  entreated  King  John  to  spare  so 
much  Christian  blood  anil  to  accept  so  fair  an  olfer ;  John  was 
unyielding.  Never  was  a  battle  begun  with  a  greater  presump- 
tion; and  never  was  a  field  more  disgracefully  lost  The 
English  sooght  only  death,  and  fought  like  lions ;  the  most  och 
looked-for  triumph  crowned  their  valor.  Ten  thousand  knights, 
the  flower  of  the  French  chi\airy,  remained  upon,  the  field.  ' 
The  king,  his  son,  and  a  number  of  great  lords  were  captured 
(  v.  D.  135G).  France  uttered  a  wail  of  despair  and  robed  her- 
6elf  in  mourning  at  the  news  of  this  fearful  disaster.  Innocent 
had  been  unable  to  avert  the  evil,  but  he  at  onoe  set  abo;tt 
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Topairing  it.   A  trace  of  two  years  was  signed  at  Metas  (1357), 
hy  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Dauphin  Charles,  who  had 
seized  the  reins  of  government  when  his  father  was  taken  pris- 
oner ;  this  truce  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Cardinal  Talleyrand. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  Edward  took  ii[)  arms  once  more 
against  a  kingdom  without  an  army,  wasted  by  the  faithless 
depredations  of  Charles  the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre,  and  torn  to 
shreds  by  contending  factions)  sprung  from  its  own  lacerated 
bosom.    Innocent  alone  could  save  France ;  and  he  did  it. 
Androin  de  la  Roche,  abbot  of  Cluny,  was  charged  by  the 
Pope  to  negotiate  a  peace.    The  meeting  took  place  in  the 
village  of  Br^tigny,  about  a  league  from  Chartres,  and  the 
treaty  was  signed  on  the  18th  of  May,  1360.    Its  conditions 
reduced  the  territory  of  France  to  a  few  provinces,  while  Eng- 
laud  gained  an  immense  preponderance;  but  it  struck  of!"  the 
ciiains  of  King  John.  The  peace  of  Br^tigay  was  then  esteemed 
a  master-stroke  of  policy.   It  may,  perhaps,  even  now  be  look- 
ed upon  in  that  lights  if  we  reflect  upon  the  imperious  necessity 
existing  for  it,  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  its  execution, 
the  joy  it  gave  to  })oth  parties,  and  the  gratitude  felt  toward  its 
author,  since  both  English  and  French  joined  in  entreating 
the  Sovereign  PontifT  to  bestow  the  cardinal's  hat  upon  the 
abbot  Androin,  as  a  reward  for  his  skilful  negotiation. 

31.  The  Papacy  watched  over  the  general  wants  of  the 
Catholic  world.  lUily,  now  in  aims,  furnished  no  subsidy; 
France  and  England  were  so  deeply  engaged  in  their  national 
contest,  that  they  forgot  to  pay  their  tithes;  Germany  alone 
could  afford  the  means  necessary  for  so  many  undertakings. 
To  crown  the  series  of  misfortunes,  Charles  IV.  hitherto  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  Holy  See,  refused  to  allow  in  his  States 
the  collection  of  the  Pontifical  dues.  The  anxiety  caused  at 
Avignon,  by  this  gloomy  state  of  things,  was  soon  dispelled. 
Charles  had  been,  for  a  moment,  misled  by  exaggerated  notions 
of  reform ;  he  was  easily  convinced  by  the  mild  representations 
of  Innocent,  and  recalled  his  prohibition.  -The  PouliflTs  atten- 
tion was  next  drawn  in  another  direction.    John  Palaiologus, 
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the  eastern  emperor,  had  lately  Been  the  city  of  Adrianople, 
the  key  of  Greece,  the  bulwark  of  the  empire,  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Amurath  I.    The  East,  reduced  to  a  few  scattered  and 
disjointed  provinces,  was  utterly  defenceless ;  Byzantium  was 
in  its  agony.    Paloeologus  begged  more  earnestly  than  ever  for 
the  help  of  the  chief  of  Christendom ;  as  an  inducement,  he 
promised  the  re-union  of  the  two  Churches,  a  re-union  so  often 
tried  but  always  thwarted  by  the  bad  faith  of  the  Greeks. 
There  was,  at  Avignon,  a  man  whose  energy  and  talent  seemed 
to  warrant,  for  the  expedition  to  the  East,  a  success  like  that 
of  Cardinal  Albornoz  in  the  Peninsula.    This  was  Blessed  Peter 
Thomas,  an  apostle,  a  diplomatist,  a  dauntless  warrior,  equally 
preeminent  in  the  council  and  in  the  field.    Repeated  missions 
had  made  him  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  wants  and  the 
manners  of  the  people  of  the  East.    Innocent  appointed  him 
legate  a  latere,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  organization  of  a  Cru- 
sade.  With  a  fleet  of  Venetian  galleys  and  the  squadron  of  the 
Knights  of  Rhodes,  Thomas  visited  Smyrna  and  the  other  sea- 
ports of  the  Asiatic  coast,  inspired  the  Christians  with  new 
hope  and  courage  and  at  length  reached  Constantinople,  where 
he  was  received  with  transports  of  joy ;  the  schismatical  Patri* 
arch  was  deposed,  and  the  emperor  tendered  to  the  legate  his 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Holy  See.    Thomas  laid  siege  to  Lamp- 
sacus,  and  took  it  by  storm  in  sight  of  a  Turkish  fleet,  power- 
less to  defend  it.    The  islands  of  Crete  and  Cyprus  abjured  the 
schism  and  acknowledged  the  Roman  supremacy.    After  these 
brilliant  successes,  Thomas  returned  to  Europe  to  obtain  addi- 
tional forces ;  but  he  did  not  find  Innocent  VI.,  who  had  sunk 
under  the  weight  of  years  and  infirmities,  on  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember, A.  D.  1362,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  Pontificate. 

§  V.  Pontificate  of  Urban  V.  (September  27,  a.  d.  1362 — De- 
cember 10,  1370). 

32.  Twenty-one  cardinals  went  into  conclave,  and  before 
the  close  of  the  first  day  two-thirds  of  the  votes  were  given  t<« 
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Cardmal  Hngli  Roger,  a  brother  of  Clement  VI.    Moved  by  a 

scQtinieiit  of  liuiiiility  seldom  Ibuiid  in  the  history  of  gicMt 
men,  the  prelate,  whose  thoughts  \Yere  fixed  upou  works  of 
holiness  and  never  turned  to  the  tiara,  refused  the  proftered 
honor.  The  suffrages  then  turned  to  Cardinal  Raymond  de 
Canillac,  but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  insure  his  election. 
At  length,  to  put  an  end  to  all  delay  and  'intrigue,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Pope  should  be  chosen  without  the  Sacred 
College,  and,  on  the  2Tth  of  September,  a.  d.,  1362,  the  abbot 
of  St.  Victor  s  of  Marseilles,  William  Grimoard,  was  elected 
Sovereign  PonUfT.  The  abbot  was  at  the  time  in  Florence,  on 
his  way  to  Naples,  to  fulfil  a  mission  intrusted  to  him  by 
Innocent  VI.  From  that  city  he  addressed  to  the  conclave  a 
letter  of  acceptance,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Urban  Y.  The 
new  Pont  ill  was  a  Frenchman,  born  in  the  castle  of  Grisac, 
near  Mende;  but  all  his  sympathies  were  for  Rome.  Long 
before  his  election,  he  had  openly  made  known -his  views  on 
the  subject.  He  considered  the  removal  of  the  Holy  See  to 
Avignon  as  a  temporary  measure,  of  which  the  highest  interests 
of  the  Church  required  the  gpeedy  change.  As  Pope,  it  was  in 
his  power  to  realize  the  projects  To  him  the  Papacy  owes  that 
glorious  initiative. 

33.  His  first  care  was  to  carry  on  the  expedition  begun  by 
his  predecessor  and  so  gloriously  opened  by  Blessed  Peter 
Thomas.  The  snccessful  commander  was  now  visiting  all  parts 
of  Europe,  accompanied  by  Peter  of  Lusignan,  king  of  Cy- 
prus, everywhere  imparting  a  portion  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  were  themselves  animated  and  receiving  favorable 
answers.  John  II.  of  France,  Wlademar  III.  of  Denmark, 
even  the  proud  Buke  of  Milan,  Barnabo  Visconti,  who  had 
succeeded  his  uncle,  the  archbishop,  in  the  government  of  that 
city — all  took  the  cross.  An  immense  armament  was  the  re- 
sult of  this  generous  impulse  on  the  part  of  these  princes ;  all 
seemed  to  promise  a  powerful  and  triumphant  expeamon.  But 
tMsfore  crossing  the  sea  to  fight  the  Mussulmans,  John  was  mind- 
ful of  his  obligations  to  his  English  conq[uerors.    Finding  him* 
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self  ansble  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny, 
he  went  back  to  London  of  his  own  accoril,  as  a  prisoner,  with 
these  noble  words^  which  are  more  glorious  than  fields  of  tri- 
umph :  If  truth  were  banished  from  earth,  it  should  find  an 
asylum  in  the  hearts  of  kings/'  His  was  the  bearing  of  a  true 
hero ;  to  meet  such  noble  conduct  with  equal  generosity,  Ed- 
ward liad  but  one  course  to  pursue  ;  to  break  the  chains  whicli 
were  thus  asked  of  him.  But  in  this  he  failed  ;  and  John  died 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  a  prisoner  on  parole.  He  was  sue- 
ceeded  by  his  son  Charles  V.,  sumamed  the  Wise.  The  Cru- 
sade was  without  a  leader;  the  King  of  Cyprus  and  Peter 
Thomas  could  gather  but  five  hundred  horse  and  six  hundred 
foot  for  an  undertaking  which  would  have  needed  all  the  pow- 
ers of  the  West.  Around  this  little  nucleus  they  rallied  the 
army  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  ten  thousand  in  number^  and  on 
the  4th  of  October,  a.  d.  1365,  this  handful  of  Christian  warriors 
triumphantly  entered  the  city  of  Alexandria,  defended  by  up- 
ward of  fifty  thousand  Saracens  under  the  Soldan  of  Egypt. 
Had  the  victors  been  supported,  a  second  Latin  kingdom  might 
have  been  established  in  Jerusalem ;  but  their  weakness  in 
numbers  lost  them  the  fruits  of  their  splendid  daring.  Four 
days  after  their  entrance  into  the  capital  of  Egypt,  they  again 
sot  sail  for  Cyprus.  Their  los.<es  w  ere  not  irretrievable  so  long 
as  Peter  Thomas,  the  soul  of  these  undertakings,  was  spared  to 
them.  But,  worn  out  by  the  labors  of  so  many  arduous  mis- 
sions, and  still  more  by  grief  at  his  inability  to  rescue  the  Ss- 
viour's- sepulchre  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Unbelievers,  he  fell 
at  last,  on  the  fea^t  of  the  Epiphany,  1366.  He  had  lived  un 
apoitle  ;ind  a  hero;  he  died  the  death  of  the  bicssed.  The 
splendor  of  his  virtues,  the  prodigies  which  glorified  them 
after  death,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  have  asserted  his 
claim  to  the  title. 

34.  Urban  V.  was  now  engaged  in  another  Crusade.  Upon 
his  accession  to  the  Pontifkal  lluone,  he  had  renewed  the  sent- 
ience of  o\ro]rn>n"i';ation  [Moncunced  a  :  iust  Peter  the  Cruel, 
with  the  addition  of  a  8enteace^^i^ppsi||{M^Mikveying  the 
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kingdom  of  Castile  to  the  king's  natural  brother,  Henry  of 
Transtamare.  For  nearly  twenty  years  France  and  Italy  had 
been  overran  by  bands  of  plunderers  who  ravaged  city  and 
country  under  the  various  names  of  Compagme%  blanehei  (white 
corapanies),  Jacquerie,  RouHerB  and  Tard  venus  (late  comers). 
Urban  V.  vainly  endeavored  to  enlist  these  disorderly  bands  in 
the  Eastern  expedition.  The  mere  thought  of  fighting  the 
Turks,  who  would  bring  them,  as  they  said,  to  an  evil  end 
qui  les  feraient  mourir  de  male  mort filled  them  with  dread. 
It  was  easier  to  persuade  them  to  cross  the  P3a'enees  with  Ber- 
trand  Duguesclin  for  their  leader  and  a  bounty  of  two  hnn* 
dred  thousand  Hvres  in  gold,  paid  by  the  Apostolic  chamber. 
Peter  the  Cruel  was  powerless  against  this  formidable  invasion, 
and  was  forced  to  give  up  to  his  brother  his  crown,  with  his 
life,  which  the  latter  took  with  his  own  hand.  This  tragic  reso- 
lution of  the  question  took  place  in  the  year  1369 1  it  was 
hailed  by  Spain  as  an  inestimable  benefit,  and  won  for  Henry 
of  Transtamare  the  glorious  title  of  liberator. 

35.  Urban  V.  was  steadily  carrying  out  a  policy  of  wise 
and  useM  reform.  Benefices  were  bestowed  only  upon  pious 
and  learned  candidates.  The  modest  worth  which  thought 
itself  hidden  in  the  shade  of  seclusion  was  astonished  at  find- 
ing itself  discovered  and  drawn  fortli  by  the  Pontiffs  hand,  to 
be  placed  u[)on  the  candlestick.  Pope  Urban  had  appointed  a 
certain  number  of  prudent  and  strictly  conscientious  agents  in 
each  province,  to  gather  the  information  necessary  to  guide  him 
ia  his  choice,  and  to  send  him  faithful  reports.  By  this  means 
he  soon  ac([uired  a  clear  and  correct  knowledge  of  the  capacity, 
morals,  learning  ]»iety  of  nearly  every  ecclesiastic.  He 
then  sent  out  visitors  w  Yto,  witliout  distinction  of  persons,  re- 
Warded  the  merit(»rious,  punished  the  bad  and  deposed  the 
unworthy.  The  highest  eulogy  of  this  Pontificiite  is  contained 
in  the  answer  made  by  Cardinal  Talleyrand,*^  when  asked  what 

*  Oardinal  Talkjnuidf  hj  his  eoDRuramato  ddU  and  unorring  poller,  hi!  f  r  half  a  oen- 
ttiry  exercised  a  pnmmotint  influence  in  the  (X)urt  of  Avignoo.  li  WAS  Mui  of  bim  tbat  hi 
M  prtifttoled  many  Popes  but  would  not  be  one  liimitelf. 
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he  thought  of  Urban  V.,  "I  think,"  replied  the  aged  CarJiiml, 
^Hhat  we  have  now  a  Pope.    Duty  compelled  us  to  liuuor 
others ;  but  we  fear  and  reverence  the  reigning  Pontiff  because 
he  is  powerAil  in  word  and  work."    The  Sovereign  Pontiff  was 
preparing  for  the  translation  of  the  Holy  See.   In  13^, 
the  emperor,  Charles  IV.,  visited  Avignon  to  confer  with  him 
upon  the  great  project.    The  removal  from  Rome  had,  to  a  great 
extent,  lowered  the  Papacy.    This  ])OJiitiou  had  not  been  of  its 
own  choofiing,  but  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  factious 
dissensions  in  Italy.    The  assertion  of  many  superficial  histo- 
rians, that  the  Popes  of  the  fourteenth  century  pledged  them- 
selves to  the  French  monarchy  to  reside  heyond  the  Alps,  is 
false  ;  the  best  proof  that  such  an  engagement  never  existed 
is  the  fact  that  tlie  French  kings  never  appealed  to  it  in  their 
endeavors  to  oppose  the  removal  of  the  Holy  See.    The  Popes 
dwelt  in  France  only  so  long  as  it  pleased  them  to  do  so;  they 
(Quitted  it  only  with  the  same  restriction  and  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  kings  to  the  contrary.    Still  their  residence  at  Avig- 
non })laccd  them  in  an  abnormal  position.    In  a  temporal  point 
of  >  icw,  no  city  can  take  the  place  of  Rome  as  the  seat  of  the 
Pontifical  power.    Since  the  transfer  of  the  See  to  Avignon, 
the  Sacred  College  had  been  almost  entirely  made  Up  of  French- 
men.  Their  habits^  manners  and  affections  were  in  harmony 
with  their  place  of  abode.    This  was  doubtless  an  honor  for 
France.    But  the  exclusively  local  character  thus  given  to  the 
Roman  court  had  an  appearance  of  nationality  in  strong  con- 
trast with  its  traditions  and  duties  of  universality.  Other 
nations  naturally  founds  in  this  position^  a  pretext  for  jealousy 
and  mistrust.      Rome/'  said  Pope  John  XXII.,  ''must  ever 
be  the  capital  of  the  world,  whether  we  wish  it  or  not."  Urban 
V.  was  keenly  alive  to  the  exigencies  of  his  position.  In 
1366  he  acquainted  the  Sacred  College  and  all  the  Christian 
princes  with  his  intention  of  returning  to  Rome  in  the  following 
year.   Cardinal  Albomoz,  whose  policy  wds  crowned  by  this 
resolution,  since  it  was  made  practicable  only  through  his  vic« 
tones,- received  directions  to  prepare  the  palace  of  Viteibo  and 
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the  Vatican  for  the  recepiion  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  Charles 
V.  of  France  at  once  sent,  a.s  ambassador  to  the  Pope^  Nichoks 
Oreemey  whose  reputation  for  learning  and  eloquence  was  at  its 
beight  in  .Paris.  He  was  charged  to  use  every  ayailable  means 
to  turn  Urban  V.  from  his  purpose.  The  ambassador  employed 
all  the  resources  of  the  onitorical  art  to  dissuade  the  Pontiff 
from  his  purpose ;  representing  the  anarchy  which  was  rending 
Eome  and  Italy,  and  holding  up  ail  the  advantages  offered  by 
a  residence  in  France^  his  native  land ;  but  he  was  convinced 
of  the  fruitlessness  of  his  efforts  when  Urban  replied  to  his 
lengthy  discourse:  ^'  Not  only  have  you  failed  to  dissuade  Us 
from  our  ])rojocted  undertaking,  ])ut  your  arguments  rather 
serve  to  ha.sten  Our  departure."  Petrarch  was  more  favorably 
heard  when  he  wrote  to  the  Pope :  You  give  bishops  to  the 
other  churches ;  will  you  not  restore  her  own  to  Rome  V  The 
French  cardinals,  with  three  exceptions,  joined  their  entreaties 
to  those  of  Charles ;  but  the  Pontifical  resolve  was  irrevocably 
fixed  ;  nothing  could  shake  it.  Urban  threatened  to  depose 
the  delinquents  and  to  give  their  places  to  Italians  j  there  was 
no  remedy  but  to  bow  before  a  will  so  firm. 

36.  On  the  30th  of  April,  a.  d.  1367,  the  Pontifical  court  left 
Avignon  and  embarked  at  Marseilles  upon  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
three  ships  fitted  out  for  the  purpose.  On  the  3d  of  June  the 
Sovereign  Pontiif  landed  at  Conneto,  where  he  wa.-.  received  by 
Cardinal  Albornoz  with  an  immense  concourse  of  nobles  and 
prelates  of  the  States  of  the  Church.  A  deputation  of  Roman 
dttzens  laid  at  his  feet  the  sovereignty  of  Rome  with  the  keys 
of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  The  Pope  hastened  to  Viterbo, 
where  he  received  the  ambassadors  sent  by  the  various  Chris- 
tian powers  to  congratulate  him  on  his  happy  return.  The  em- 
peror, the  Queen  of  Naples,  the  King  of  Hungary,  the  republic 
of  Tuscany — ^all  seemed  to  vie  with  one  another,  on  this  occa- 
sion, in  magnificence  and  devotion.  We  may  safely  assert  that 
never  was  homage  more  heartfelt.  The  brilliant  pageant  was 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  great  £astern  lords.    The  prelate 
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brongbt  an  assurance  of  tlie  sincere  retnrn  of  the  Greek  em- 
peror to  Catholic  unity,  and  of  an  approaching  visit  of  that 
prince  to  the  Pontifical  court.  The  general  rejoicings  were 
interrupted  only  by  the  death  of  Cardinal  Albornoz  (August 
24,  1367).  Three  months  later,  Urban  V.  made  his  triumphal 
entry  into  Rome,  iirhicb,  for  sixty  years,  had  not  enjoyed 
the  presence  of  the  successor  of  8t  Peter.  The  air  was  filled 
with  shouts  and  hymns  of  joytul  praise.  The  Pontifical  train 
could  with  difficulty  make  its  way  through  the  dense  throngs 
that  packed  the  streets,  closing  around  the  escort  eager  to  gaze 
upon  the  features  of  their  pastor,  so  long  and  so  earnestly  de- 
sired. Urban  went  first  to  the  chnrch  of  St.  Peter  to  pray  at 
the  tomb  of  the  Apostles,  and  then  took  possession  of  the 
Vatican. 

37.  Within  a  year,  Home  was  made  the  scene  of  another 
and  scarcely  less  imposing  displny,  by  the  reception  of  the 
emperors  of  the  £ast  and  of  the  West.  Charles  lY.  came  to 
receive  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  Urban  V.,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter;  John  Palaeologus  wished  to  renew,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  his  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
Roman  Church.  Urban  received  him  on  the  steps  of  St. 
Peter's;  the  Greek  emperor  made  three  genuflexions  as  he 
approached  the  Pope  and  prostrated  himself  to  kiss  his  feet 
The  Pontiff  raised  him  up,  affectionately  embraced  him,  and 
led  him  bv  th«3  hand  into  the  Basilici  amid  the  solemn  chant 
of  the  Te  Deura.  Pjihiulogus  hoped  to  obtain  from  the  West 
some  help  ag^iinst  the  Turks Urban  made  every  eiTort  to  organ- 
ise a.  Crusade,  but  the  time  of  those  expeditions  was  forever 
gone.  Charles  V.  of  France  was  wholly  taken  up  with  the 
duty  of  raising  bis  kinp^dom  from  the  fall  it  had  receired  in  the 
treaty  oC  BietiLniv.  Edward  111.  needed  all  his  strength  to 
liohl  his  conquests.  Charles  IV.  of  Germany  was  too  far  ail- 
Tanced  in  age  to  risk  a  distant  expedition;  beside,  he  was  not 
a  warrior,  and  his  whole  attention  was  given  to  the  otvtl  and 
ecclesiastical  reform  of  his  States.  Urban  himself  did  not  long 
eiyoy  the  peace  and  quiet  he  had  hoped  to  find  in  Rome. 
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88.  The  factious  and  uneasy  spirit  of  the  Italians  was  soon 
again  in  motion.  Sedition  and  tumult  began  to  resume  their 
reign  in  the  cities  of  the  ficclesiasUcal  States,  and  the  Pope 
learned  to  regret  the  peaceful  abode  of  Avignon.  The  cor- 
dififtls  availed  themselves  of  these  dispositions  to  urge  the 
loupe's  return  to  France.  After  some  hesitation,  the  Pontiff 
thought  proper  to  yield  to  their  prayers.  This  determination 
was  a  source  of  deep  grief  to  all  the  faithful,  who  saw  in  it  a 
return  of  the  exile  of  the  Papacy.  Rome  was  at  that  tame  the 
abode  of  an  illustrious  Swedish  princess,  whose  virtues  the 
Church  has  since  crowned  with  the  title  of  saint.  Bridget  was 
bom  under  the  cheerless  skies  of  8can<linavia,  anil  lier  very 
piety  seemed  to  have  borrowed  some  of  the  native  harshness 
of  the  climate.  The  very  mention  of  her  penances  is  fearful ; 
thej  might  be  deemed  incredible,  did  we  not  know  that  divine 
love  raises  human  nature  above  itself.  Though  St.  Bridget  was 
so  severe  toward  herself,  her  outward  bearing  was  marked  by 
modesty,  mildness  and  charity.  Piety  seemed  to  possess  her 
in  its  very  perfection,  even  from  the  cradle.  At  the  early  ago 
of  seven  years,  God  began  to  favor  her  with  His  communica* 
tions,  which  became  more  frequent  as  she  grew  in  age.  In 
one  of  her  visions  she  was  told  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome ; 
her  object  was  to  obtain  the  Pontifical  sanction  for  a  religious 
order  which  she  had  lately  founded.  When  the  Pope  made 
known  his  intention  of  quitting  Rome,  St.  Bridget  was  favored 
with  a  revelation  and  commanded  to  make  it  known  to  Urban 
y.  The  saint  fulfilled  her  mission,  and  warned  the  Pope  that 
a  speedy  death  awaited  him  in  France.  Either  Urban  doubted 
the  authority  of  the  revelation  or  intended  to  avoid  the  result 
by  afterward  returning  to  Italy,  and  his  resolution  remained 
unchanged.  On  the  16th  of  September,  a.  d.  1370,  the  galleys 
of  the  French  king  landed  him  at  Marseilles,  and  on  the  24th 
he  entered  Avignon  amid  transports  of  joy  on  the  part  of  the 
jieople,  the  more  lively  as  they  had  thought  never  to  see  him 
again.  But  St.  Bridget's  fatal  prophecy  was  soon  verified. 
While  the  full  vigor  of  strength  and  energy  seemed  to  promise 
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him  a  long  reign.  Urban  waa  anddenly  seiaed  by  an  unknown 
disease,  which,  by  its  rapid  progress,  gave  warning  of  his  ap- 
proaching end.    It  is  said  that  his  sonl  was  filled  with  a  lively 

sorrow  for  having  restored  the  Holy  See  to  France,  and  that 
ho  made  a  vow  to  return  to  Rome  in  the  event  of  his  recovery. 
But  he  was  never  to  see  Home  or  Italy  again.  He  died  on  the 
19th  of  December,  1370,  after  a  Pontificate  of  eight  years. 

§  VI.  PoNXiFiCAis  Of  Greookt  XI.  (December  30,  A.  D.  1370 

^Maroh  27,  1378). 

39*  Providence  gave  to  the  iliustrious  deceased  a  wortny 
successor  in  Cardinal  Peter  Roger  of  Beaufort,  a  nephew  of 
Clement  VI.  He  took  the  name  of  Gregory  XI.,  and  was  the 
last  of  the  French  Popes.  The  principle  of  French  exclusion, 
which  has  since  prevailed  in  the  Papal  elections,  rests  upon  no 
Apostolic  kw  or  Constitution.  It  is  a  natural  result  of  the 
situation  and  of  the  fear  that  a  French  Pontiff  might  renew  the 
transfer  of  the  Holy  See  into  his  own  country.  All  oontem* 
porary  historians  vie  with  each  other  in  extolling  the  virtues 
of  (.Jrogory  XI. — his  humility,  modesty,  prudence,  liberality, 
uiirullk'd  .sweetness  and  anability  of  disposition,  form  the  theme 
of  their  unbounded  praise.  He  likewise  saw  the  importance  of 
restoring  the  Papacy  to  its  natural  seat;  and,  happier  than  his 
predecessor,  he  settled  the  great  question.  It  seems  to  us 
that  sufficient  credit  has  not  been  given  to  the  French  Popes 
for  the  fact  that  the  first  steps  toward  the  restoration  of  the 
Holy  See  to  Italy  came  entirely  from  them  j  that  they  carried 
it  out  with  heroic  courage,  against  ail  the  entreaties  of  the 
Sacred  College  and  the  multiplied  obstacles  of  all  kinds  which 
barred  their  way.  The  first  difficulty  which  met  the  new  Pope^ 
in  the  execution  of  his  project,  came  firom  Italy  itself.  The 
Oames  of  discord  had  biuki  n  out  with  renewed  violence,  and 
Milan  had  joined  Florence  in  a  powerful  league  against  the 
Pontifical  power.  A  troop  of  adventurers,  led  by  an  English- 
man named  John.Hawkwood^  ofiered  their  services  to  Bamabo 
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ViBoonti  and  the  Milanese  lords.   This  band  of  maranders 

plundered  all  the  towns  of  the  Romagna  and  of  the  Alarches  of 
Ancona.  The  inhahitants,  expecting  no  help  from  the  Pope, 
joined  the  freebooters  and  ravaged  the  whole  country  under  a 
standard  on  which  was  written^  in  letters  of  gold,  the  word 
Liberty,  The  disorder  spread  tike  a  contagion.  Viterbo,  PeriK 
gia,  APBiei,  Spoleto,  Givita-Vecchia,  Ravenna,  and  Ascoli,  threw 
off  thu  <iulhority  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  in.surrectiuji  li:id 
brolicn  out  in  the  month  of  November,  A.  d.  1875,  and  at  the 
end  of  December  there  was  not  a  single  port  in  Itiily  where  the 
Pope  could  land.  The  repubUc  of  Venice  had  first  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt ;  against  that  power  Gregory  aimed  hb  first 
blow. 

40.  Spiritual  weapons  alone  would  have  been  powerless  to 
check  so  many  seditions.  The  Pope  took  into  his  pay  a  force  of 
Bretons,  commanded  by  two  valiant  knights,  John  of  Malestroit 
and  Sylvester  of  Bade  This  independent  troop,  comprising 
six  thousand  horse  and  four  thousand  foot,  had  levied  a  tribute 
upon  the  southern  provinces  of  France.  They  were  warriors  of 
fierce  and  untrained  courage,  as  renowned  for  their  blustering 
as  for  their  valor,  and  when  asked  if  they  expeited  iu  eiiier 
Florence  :  ^'  Since  the  sua  enters  it,"  replied  the  fearless  adven* 
turers,  why  should  not  we  V*  Such  were  the  champions  won 
by  the  skUful  policy  of  the  Pope  to  the  defence  of  the  Holy 
See.  The  Bretons  crossed  the  Alps,  accompanied  by  Cardinal 
Robert  of  Geneva,  who  laid  Florence  under  interdict,  excom- 
munieatLMl  the  chiefs  of  the  Republic  and  summoned  them  to 
appear  in  person  before  tlie  tribunal  of  the  Apostolic  See.  The 
Pontifical  army  rolled  like  a  torrent  through  all  the  towns  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  Republic ;  the  Florentine  garrisons 
quailed  before  these  fierce  opponents  and  fell  back  upon  the 
capital.  Meanwhile  the  Pope  banished  all  Florentine  traders 
from  Avignon  ;  he  pursued  them  through  every  part  of  Europe  ; 
he  allowed  the  roufiscation  of  their  goods,  the  imprisonment  of 
their  ]»cr»:i>ns  and  their  subjection  to  bondage.  These  measures 
ove.'tlirevv  the  whole  commerce  of  Florence  and  caused  it  a  loss 
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of  tliree  millions  of  florins.  The  chiefs  of  the  Republic,  terrified 
by  this  display  of  vigor,  began  to  think  of  treating  for  peace 
In  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Penance  of  St.  Dominicy  at 
Sienna,  dwelt  a  holy  virgin  named  Catherine^  who  lived  on 
earth  like  an  angel  of  hea^'en.  She  was  one  of  those  chosen 
Fouls  that  God  loves  to  fashion  in  the  mould  of  perfection,  even 
in  the  tomlerest  apje,  to  show  them  to  the  world  as  the  marvels 
of  His  grace.  She  was  but  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  and  yet 
all  Italy  was  full  of  the  renown  of  her  virtues.  To  this  lowly 
virgin  the  nobility  of  Florence  now  turned,  deeming  her  the 
best  defender  of  their  interests  before  the  court  of  Avignon, 
the  only  ambassador  capable  of  appeasing  the  just  indignation 
of  the  Sovereiirn  Pontill".  The  servant  of  Cod  was  aecordincrlv 
summoned  to  Florence  and  loaded  with  honors.  The  noblest 
citisens  went  out  to  meet  her  and  begged  that  she  would 
undertake  their  reconciliation  with  the  Holy  See.  Catherine 
took  upon  herself  this  delicate  mission,  for  the  glory  of  God ; 
and  the  youthful  religious,  whose  life  had  hitherto  (lowed 
Bmoothly  on  in  cloistered  silence  and  rapt  contemplation,  sud- 
denly found  herself  the  envoy  of  a  powerful  republic.  Gregory 
XI.  recei^'ed  Catherine  of  Sienna  with  all  the  distinction  due  to 
her  virtue  and  devotedness ;  and  as  a  proof  of  his  thorough  con- 
fidence, and  of  his  desire  for  a  reconciliation,  he  left  to  her 
judgment  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  only  recuuiuiending  her 
to  pave  the  honor  of  the  Church.  But  the  negotiations  were 
not  yet  to  close.  While  the  saintly  ambassadress  of  Florence 
was  trying  to  smooth  the  way  for  peace,  the  Republic  had 
established  the  famous  tribunal  known  as  the  £^ht  of  the  War. 
^  On  learning  this  news  at  Avignon,  the  Pope  said  to  the  saint: 
Believe  me,  Catherine,  they  will  deceive  you  as  they  have 
jilvf  idy  deceived  me."  The  war  still  continued  with  unabated 
furv.  The  Florentines  had  met  the  terrible  Bretons  with  Hawk- 
wood  s  Englishmen.  Conflagration,  slaughter  and  pillage,  under 
various  standards,  visited  every  town  in  wretched  Italy. 

41.  Notwithstanding  the  anarchy  which  was  rending  the 
Peninsula,  Gregory  still  prepared  to  &ut  out  lor  Home.  St. 
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Catherine  sizoDgly  nrged  the  measure.  You  ask  my  advice 
touching  your  return  to  Rome,"  wrote  the  Saint  in  1376.  "  In 

the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  crueified,  I  say  that  you  should  start 
as  soon  as  you  possibly  can."  The  disputes  between  France 
aad  England,  so  fatal  to  the  first  kinprdom  under  John,  were 
more  equalized,  since  the  prudence  of  Charles  V.  had  somewhat 
restored  the  fortunes  of  France.  The  interests  of  this  king- 
dom, then,  could  no  longer  hold  hack  tho  Sovereign  Pontiff. 
On  the  13th  of  September,  a.  d.  137G,  Gre.trory  XI.  looked  for 
the  last  time  upon  the  Pontifical  palace  and  city  of  Avignon. 
As  he  passed  through  Provence,  the  people  flocked  about  him 
to  manifest  their  deep  regret  at  his  departure.  He  was  awaited 
at  Marseilles  by  twenty-two  galleys,  commanded  by  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  Ferdinand  of  Heredia.  The 
restoration  of  the  Papacy  aroused  so  groat  an  enthusiasm  in  ' 
Italy,  that  even  the  republic  of  Fioreuce,  though  waging  war 
against  the  Church,  sent  to  Gregory  a  splendid  ship,  equipped  at 
the  expense  of  the  republic.  The  fleet  weighed  anchor  on 
the  2d  of  October.  "  Great  God  V*  exclaims  the  French  annal- 
ist, an  eye-witness  of  the  scene,  "  who  can  express  the  tears 
aud  highs  and  wails  to  which  the  cardinals  then  prave  free 
course  I  The  Pope  himself  wept.  No,  the  throes  of  child  hirth 
are  less  agonizing  than  was  the  pang  of  such  a  parting.  On 
the  18th  of  January,  1377,  the  Pope,  on  horseback,  made  his 
entry  into  Home,  surrounded  by  multitudes  intoxicated  with 
joy.  His  path  was  strewn  with  flowers ;  flaming  torches  light- 
ed his  way,  the  walls  reechoed  tlio  repeated  cry  :  "Long  live 
Gregory  XI Nptliiug  was  wanting  to  add  to  the  splendor  of 
the  pageant;  nothing  save,  perhaps,  the  triumphal  pmans  with 
which  Petrarch  would  have  hailed  the  wished-for  event ;  but 
the  poet  had  died  three  years  before  (1374).  In  re^tablish- 
iug  the  Holy  Sec  at  Rome,  Gregory  found  there  a  popular 
magistracy  existing  under  the  name  of  Bannerets^  who,  how- 
ever, came  at  ouce  to  lay  at  the  Pun  till' s  feet  the  wands  em- 
blematio  of  their  rank  and  power.  Gregory,  moved  by  a  noble 
sentiment  of  generosity,  wished  to  signalize  the  opening  of  hia 
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administration  by  no  changes  in  the  form  of  government  He 

accordingly  allowed  things  to  move  on  in  their  wonted  course  ; 
but  he  soon  had  occasion  to  repent  of  his  liborality.  In  the 
history  of  the  Church,  nothing  has  been  found  to  equal  the 
fickleness  of  the  Roman  people,  unless  it  be  the  patience  of 
the  Popes,  Gregory  soon  foand  himself  beset  by  the  etenuil 
factions  which  cnrsed  the  city ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
to  Anagni. 

42.  To  the  anxiety  caused  by  these  political  troubles  was 
suddenly  added  the  alarming  intelligence  that  a  great  heresy 
was  springing  up  in  Enghind.  The  author  of  the  new  doctnae 
was  an  O&ford  theologian  named  John  Wycliffe,  a  proud,  rest- 
less spirit,  but  deeply  versed  in  scholastic  subtleties.  His  of- 
fice  of  guardian  in  the  university  having  been  transferred  to 
a  certiiin  monk,  Wycliffe  appealed  to  the  Holy  See,  which  con- 
firmed the  last  appointment,  i^'roni  that  time  Wyclifl'e's  anger 
was  tnraed  against  the  Pope.  He  was  at  first  content  to  re- 
new the  errors  of  Marsilius  of  Padua,  concerning  the  ecclesias-  . 
tical  power ;  but  he  soon  fell  into  a  systematic  heresy.  Wye 
liHu's  doctrine  may  he  vicAved  under  two  aspects  :  the  philo- 
sophical, and  the  thetdogical.  Pluiu>ophically,  this  reformer's 
doctrine  is  a  rude  compound  of  Manicheism,  Pantheism  aad 
Fatalism.  In  his  system,  God  abandons  the  world  to  the  pow* 
ers  of  evil,  or,  in  other  words,  the  good  principle  obe3's 
the  evil ;  every  creature  partakes  of  the  divine  nature. 
Blind  necessity  rules  every  event ;  whence  it  follows  that  there 
is,  in  God,  ueitiier  providence,  nur  liherty,  nor  power.  Theo- 
logically, Wycliffe  taught  pure  Presbyterian  ism;  the  Pope  was 
no  longer  the  head-of  the  Church  Militant ;  there  was  no  longer 
any  use  for  cardinals,  patriarchs,  bishops  and  councils ;  the 
priests  and  deacons  could  discharge  all  the  sacred  functions. 
Wvclilfe  was  clearly  the  forerunner  of  Luther.  Greijorv  XL, 
in  a  congregation  of  cardinals,  condemned  the  innovator  s  prop- 
ositions and  wrote  to  Kichard  II.,  who  had  lately  succeeded  hid 
father,  Edward  III.,  on  the  English  throne,  urging  him  to  use 
the  strictest  measures  to  check  the  growing  error  at  the  outseL 
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The  new  doeirines  were  condemned  in  a  council  beld  at  Lam- 
beth by  the  Archbishop  of  Cnntcrbury;  but  Wycliffc  con- 
tinued to  dogmatize  more  boldly  than  ever.  Gregory  did  not 
gee  the  end  of  this  dangerous  heresy;  he  died  at  Anagni  on 
the  27th  of  March,  a.  n.  1378.  Before  breathing  his  last,  he 
^med  a  decree  annonncing  that^  to  avert  the  danger  of  an  in- 
terregnum, it  wonld  suffice  for  the  next  Pontiff  to  receive  a 
8in[tlo  majority  of  votes  to  constitute  a  lawi'ul  election.  The 
exi.stuig  regulation  required  two-thirds  of  all  the  votes  for  a 
valid  choic'i 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Western  Schism  (September  20,  a.  d.  1378 — J^ovember  ii, 

1417.) 

Lawful  Popes  in  Komb.  Antipopes  at  Aviokox. 

Urban  VL  (April  0,  a.  d.  1878 — Octo*  Bonir  ov  Gsiixta,  styled  Clement 

bcr  15,  1890).  VII.  (September  SO,  a.  d.  1878— 

BoNirACB  IX.  (November  8,  a.  d.  1389       September  18, 1884). 

—October  1,  1404). 
Ikkocsht  VII,  (October  17,  a. 

1404— November  6,  1408). 
Gr£gort  XIT.  (December  80,  a.  d. 

1406— abdicates  at  tho  Goancil  of 

Pisil^  for  the  peace  of  the  Chnrch, 

June  6, 140<>). 
ALixAiTDBRy,  (Juno  88,A.  D.  1409— 

May  8,  1410). 

JoHirXXIU.  (Mhv  17,  a.  d.  1410 — ab-  Pkter  di  Luna,  styled  Beocdict  XIU. 
dicatets  for  the  peace  of  the  Church,  (September  29,  a.  d.  1394 — hU 
at  tlic  Cniiiicil  of  ConstaQce,  May  authority  ended  in  the  Council  of 
20,  1 4 1 5).  CoDstaoce, .  Jaly  26,  141 7). 

Martin  V.  (Xovcmber  1 1,  a.  d.  1417)  restores  peace  to  the  Chitreh  and  e  nds  the 
Great  Western  Schism  after  a  struggle  of  tbirty-mae  yean. 

§  I.  PoKTiFiCATS  OF  Urban  VL  (April  9,  A.  D.  1878— Octobor  16,  1889). 

1.  Historical  relli'ctions  upon  the  Great  Western  Schi^^l. — 2.  Tho">!'»fr!^*al 
view  of  the  schism. — 3.  The  system  a(l"]>tt'd  in  classifying  the  l.iwl'ul 
Pontifl;*  and  the  antipopes. — 4.  Election  of  Urban  VI.  TroubK  ^  nrisinj^ 
out  of  I  he  election. — 5.  Character  of  the  new  Pope.  Dreuch  between 
Urban  and  tlic  cardinals.  Letter  of  St.  CatlKiiue  of  Sienna  to  tlic  carJi 
nals. — 6.  Election  of  the  anti{)opo  Clement  VIL — 7.  The  Uiiiver)*ity  of 
Oxford  supports  the  rightfal  Pope  against  the  UiiiverBi^  of  Paris. — 8.  St. 
Peter  of  Luxemborg,  cardinal-bishop  of  Hctz. — 9.  Affairs  of  Nspte«, 
Charles  of  the  Peace.— lu.  Cbaries  of  Aujon.  War  of  Charles  oi 
Durazzo  against  Urban  VL   Death  of  Urban  VL 
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I  H*  PoXTiiiiun  or  Bowaos  IX.  (Noveinber  3,  a.  o.  1989 — Oetobor  1^ 

1404| 

11.  Election  of  Boniface  IX. — 12,  AUiaucc  between  Ladiiila.'i,  king  of  Naples, 
and  the  Holy  See. — 13.  Bajazct  L,  sultan  of  Turkoy.  Battle  of  Nicopo- 
Us.  Battle  of  Ancyra.  Death  of  Bajazet,  a  captive  of  THiaerlane.— • 
14.  St  Vinoent  Ferrer.— >1 5.'  St  John  Nepomaccne.— 16.  DeAth  of  the 
antipope  dema&t  VIL  The  eirdiDab  at  Av^on  elect  a  laoeeMor  ia  the 
pecBoa  of  Beaedict  ZIII. — 17.  Docton  of  Ihe  Univeraitj  of  Paria  Peter 
d'Ailly.  The  Chancellor  Geraon. — 18.  Benedict  XIIL  driven  from  Avig> 
non.   Death  of  Boniftce  DC 

I  IIL  PoanncATB  of  iMHOOBHTYn.  (October  17,  a.'».  1404— November  6, 

1406). 

19.  Bleetion  of  Innocent  VIL— SO.  Tronblei  in  Borne  appeased  hj  the 
interrentioa  of  Ladiata%  king  of  Naplee.  Death  of  Innocent  VIL— 
81.  Sk  Coletta 

g  IV,  PoarmoATB  or  Grkgobt  XII.  (December  80,  a.  n,  1406 — ^ia  deposed 

in  the  €k>nncU  of  Fiaa,  June  ff,  1409). 

22,  Letter  of  Gregory  XIL  to  the  aatipope  Benedict  2CIIL — ^83.  Gregory  re- 
fine* to  appear  at  the  Conference  of  Savona. — 84.  Conncil  of  Fitti. — ^86. 
Legitimacy  of  the  Conncil  of  Pisa.  Qerson'a  Dt  Au/hr^litaU  Pmpa. — 
26.  Depoeition  of  Gregory  XIL  and  Benedict  XIIL  by  the  Council  of  Pisa. 

§  V^.  PoHTmOATB  OF  Alsxahdir  Y.  (Juhc  86,  A.  n.  1409 — ^May  8, 1410). 

27.  Election  of  Alexander  V.— 28.  The  Catholic  world  divided  between  three 
obediences.  Death  of  Alexander  V. 

I  YL  PoinincAn  of  Johit  XXUL  (Uay  17,  a.  d.  1410— abdicataa  in  the 
Council  of  Constance;  recalls  his  abdication,  and  is  finally  deposed  on  the 
29th  of  Hay,  1415). 

29.  Election  of  John  XXIII. — 30.  Ladislas  in  Rome. — 31.  Sigismund,  em- 
peror of  (Germany.— 32.  Council  of  Constance. — 83.  John  XXIIL  leaves 
Constance.  Is  deposed  and  snbnuts.— 84.  Abdication  of  Gregory  XII. — 
85.  Deposition  of  Benedict  XIIL — 86.  Condemnation  and  execution  oi 
John  Hiwa  and  of  Jerome  of  Phigoa. 

§  I.  PoNTiFiCAiB  OF  TJkran  YI.  (April  9,  A.  D.  Id78— October 

15, 1S89). 

1.  With  the  Pontificate  of  Urban  YI.  the  Church  enters 

upon  the  lamentable  period  of  her  history^  when  the  Papacy 
You  nr.— 34 
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seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  torn  and  almost  de^trovod. 
The  removal  of  the  TTnly  See  to  France  bore  its  bitter  fruit 
only  after  the  return  of  the  Popes  to  Rome.  The  great 
majority  of  the  cardinals  were  Frenchmen;'^  and  it  was  not 
without  a  pang  that  they  quitted  their  palaces  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone  and  the  Durance.  The  popular  clamors  which  sur- 
rounded the  conclave  during  the  election  resulting  in  the  pro- 
motion of  Urban  VI.  only  added  to  their  earnest  longing  for 
their  native  land.  Whatever  designing  historian.s  may  say  to 
the  contrary,  this  was  the  only  cause  of  the  twenty-second 
schism,  which,  from  its  length  and  deplorable  consequences, 
has  been  called  the  Great  Western  Schism.  Consummated  by 
the  uncanonical  election  of  Robert  of  Geneva  (Clement  \  II.i, 
it  was  carried  on  under  tlie  induence  of  French  policy,  which 
was  interested  in  the  return  of  tlie  Popes  to  Avignon  and  in 
supporting  the  chiims  of  a  rival  of  Urban  VI.,  whose  an- 
thority  was  aeknowledged  by  England.  The  decisions  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  on  this  great  question,  have  been  repeatr 
edi}'  brought  forward  as  strong  arguments  by  the  opponents  of 
the  rightful  Popes.  History,  as  impartial  as  truth  itself,  inii>t 
say  that  these  decisions  could  not  help,  in  spite  of  their 
authord,  being  dictated  by  foreign  influences  and  national 
antipathy.  The  support  given  to  the  antipopes  by  the  pions 
and  prudent  monarch,  Charles  V.,  sprang  from  the  same 
sources ;  and  on  his  death-betl  that  great  king  thought  it 
proper,  for  the  peace  of  his  own  conscience,  to  declare  that  he 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Church  in  the  question  of  the 
schism.  He  was  evidently  not  positive  about  the  authority  of 
the  Pope  at  Avignon. 

2.  In  a  theological  point  of  view,  the  Great  Western 
Schism,  however  lamentable  in  other  respects,  offered  no  ma- 
terial hinderance  to  the  growth  of  the  virtues  and  holine.«s 
which  constitute  the  interior  life  of  the  Church.  Great  saint« 
were  not  wanting  to  give  the  brightest  examples  of  perfection, 

•  The  conclave  which  clcrt/  fl  Urbr^n  Vf.  •was  composed  of  ftixtewi  Ctrdi&All,  of  vllMi 
eleven  were  Freachmen,  four  Itaiuma  and  ooe  SpouianL 
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under  both  obediences.  If  it  be  asked  where  we  shall  seek 
for  the  centre  of  unity,  the  ever-visible  authority,  while  divided 

Chribteaduin  presents  the  a[)pcarance  of  two  hostile  camps, 
we  answer  that,  by  a  special  Providence,  it  dwells  in  the 
Papacy  itself.    Though  the  understanding  of  men  .was  con* 
fu^ed  by  the  seemingly  double  embodiment  of  the  spiritual 
power,  still  one  universal  and  well-defined  belief  pierced 
through  every  cloud  of  doubt:  that  the  Papacy  must  be  one, 
like  the  God-Maii  it  represents.     The  i'ailhiul,  thus  divided 
in  their  views  of  a  fact,  were  not  at  variance  on  the  principle ; 
the  schism  was  a  question  of  persons,  not  of  principles.  It 
was  not  essential  to  know  whether  the  See  of  St.  Peter  should 
be  in  Rome,  or  at  Avignon ;  but  whether  it  was  really  filled 
by  Urban  VI.,  or  by  Clement  YIL    Some  theologians  of  great 
authorit}'  even  assert  tliat  this  fatal  division  should  not  be 
called  a  schi.sni,  because  the  number  of  obediences  did  not 
impair  the  principle  of  unity,  since  all  the  churches  equally 
held,  as  an  article  of  faith,  that  there  is  but  one  only  Roman 
Church  and  one  only  Sovereign  Pontiff,  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  who  was,  indeed,  for  each  one  of  them,  the  Pontiif 
they  respectively  acknowledged ;    and    not   several  Uumaii 
Churches  and  >e\eral  kSoveieigu  ronliirs.     The  variety  of 
claims  to  authority,  then,  divided  Christian  society  only  upon 
a  matter  of  form,  not  upon  a  fundamental  point  of  law  and 
doctrine.   When  time  shall  have  cooled  the  beat  of  passion, 
and  the  nations,  weary  of  ceaseless  strife,  feel  the  necessity 
ol   unity  uf  opinion,  we  shall  find  them  at  the  feet  of  the 
Papacy,  still  sovereign  and  unchanged,  in  spite  of  all  the 
disorders  of  revolution,  laying  aside  all  feeUngs  of  hate,  and 
throwing  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Christian  charity.  The 
Church  never  seemed  in  greater  danger,  and  yet  never  was 
she  more  truly  great ;  overcoming,  by  the  strength  of  her 
ioundation,  the  disorders  raised  by  the  rending  of  her  author- 
ity;   protesting  against  abuses;   instituting  reform;  every- 
where putting  scandal  to  flight  by  a  display  of  the  highest 
virtue ;  shielding  tmth  against  the  attacks  of  heresy ;  hurling 
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her  thunders  at  WyclilTe;  John  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague^  and 
tHeir  followers ;  and  still  ever  guiding  the  world  in  the  path 
of  justice  and  truth.  Never  did  the  Church  appear  more 
admirable  than  during  the  fearful  tempest  called  the  Great 

Schism ;  never  did  she  more  splendidly  show  t]i;it  none  but  a 
Divine  Hand  was  at  the  helm.  Had  the  Church  born  a  human 
iuBtitutioQ,  it  must  inevitably  have  fallen  at  a  junctuie  when 
all  the  resources  of  genius^  the  powers  of  intellccty  the  united 
eddeavors  of  learned  doctors^  the  combined  authority  of  princes^ 
and  even  the  efforts  of  the  very  saints,  were  powerless. 

3.  The  historians  to  whose  lot  it  has  fallen  to  record  this 
gtormv  i)oriod  are  (li\idod  as  to  the  svstein  on  which  to  base 
the  legitimate  succession  of  Sovereign  Pontiifsi  amid  so  many 
and  such  vehement  disputes.    Some  refuse  to  give  the  title 
of  antipopcs  to  the  Pontiffs  who  sat  at  Avignon.*   We  feel 
that  we  can  hardly  err  in  following,  in  this  particular  as  in  all 
others,  the  usage  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  has  registered 
on  the  roll  of  Soveroijin  Pontiffs  the  names  of  those  who  sat 
at.  Rome  during  the  period  of  the  Great  Schism,  placing  among 
the  antipopes  the  two  Pontiffs  of  Avignon.    We  have  yet  to 
learn  to  be  catholic  by  halves.   Besides,  one  simple  preliminary 
consideration  will  suffice,  even  independently  of  the  principle 
of  authority,  to  justify  the  opinion  which  we  adopt.  Was 
there,  at  the  time  of  Clement's  election  by.  the  dissident 
cardinals,  at  Fondi,  a  Pope  already  elected?    With  the  his- 
tory of  the  period  open  before  us,  there  can  be  but  one 
answer.   For  three  months  Urban  YI.  had  been  acknowl* 
edged  as  lawful  Pope  by  all  the  churches  of  the  Catholic 
world.    The  cardinals  who  afterward  took  part  in  the  new 
election,  had,  during  all  this  lime,  given  the  most  um^u.  >tion- 
able  proofs  of  their  submission  to  the  reigning  Pope,  at  whoi»e 

*  Of  this  number  is  Uio  AUbe  Christopher  whoM  woric  ha/i  bean  our  guide  ■inc*  tba 
I^tiflcnte  of  Clement  Y.  Hera  we  are  oompelled  to  differ  from  him  ia  opinion,  fyt  nmma 
whldi  ehill  be  given  ee  the  narrative  of  eventa  natnraUj  •oggeetii  them.   Hxia  iirmitj 

of  opin:  >a  dy,^:>  nj;  uulracl  fruci  oar  ii^h  e^tutii  '.■^T        uUetkl^  ftniii  for  Uw  ioOuotMUibi* 
morit  of  ha  work,  from  which  we  hare  lai^y  borrowed. 
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hands  they  had  received  indulgences,  &vor8  and  dignities. 

Thej'  had  uiihesitaliii^ly  taken  part  in  the  ceremony  of  his 
coronation,  and  given  notice  of  his  election  to  all  the  princes 
of  Christendom.  They  had  uttered  no  protesL  There  was 
andonbtedljr^  then,  a  Pope  already  in  power^  'when  they 
elected  Clement  VII. ;  and  that  Pope  was  Urban  VI.  It  is 
idle  to  assert  that  the  election  was  not  free.  This  objection 
will  be  met  when  we  treat  of  the  facts  in  their  proper  place. 
The  acts  of  violence  to  which  they  refer  lasted  but  one  day. 
For  three  months  the  cardinals  had  been  perfectly  free,  and 
yet  they  had  not  protested ;  they  had  sworn  to  be  faithful  to 
Urban  VI.  We  repeat  it,  there  was  already  a  Pope  at  the 
time  of  the  conclave  of  Fondi ;  therefore,  Clement  VII.,  who 
was  there  elected,  was  an  antipope.  This  looks  clear  and 
simple  enough  to  us,  standing,  as  we  do,  aloof  from  the  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  of  the  period.  It  was  not  so  plain  at 
that  time ;  hence  the  fearful  extent  of  the  schism.  It  was  in* 
di^pensably  necc^isary  to  lay  down  these  fundamental  princi- 
ples, as  a  preliiniuary  to  the  narrative  of  events  which  we  are 
about  to  present. 

4.  At  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.y  the  sixteen  cardinals  then 
at  Rome  met  in  conclave  in  the  Vatican.  The  great  square 
before  St.  Peter's  was  filled  by  an  armed  multitude  crying  aloud : 
Give  us  a  Roman  PontilT!"  The  anxiety  of  the  people  was 
quite  natural,  in  view  of  the  well-lsnown  intention  of  many  of 
the  cardinals  to  elect  a  French  Pope»  with  the  hope  of  ao 
ultimate  restoration  of  the  Holy  See  to  Avignon.  But  the 
popular  wish  was  not  easy  of  accomplishment  There  were 
but  two  Roman  canliiuils  in  the  Sacred  College  ;  of  these,  one 
was  too  young,  uoL  having  yet  reached  the  canonical  age ;  the 
other,  on  the  contrary,  was  weighed  down  by  age  and  infirmi- 
ties, and  died  at. the  close  of , the  conclave.  jPuring  the  whole 
night,  the  armed  crowd  kept  gn^,rd  upon. the  Vatican  with  una- 
bated chimor.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  French  cardinals 
were  compelled  to  a}>an<lon  the  design  of  electing  one  ol"  their 
own  ifumber.    It  was  proposed  to  dress  a  Franciscan  monk  in 
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the  Pontifical  robes  and  to  present  him  to  the  people  as  the  nei^ 
Pope,  in  the  hope  that  this  might  serve  to  calm  their  agitation. 
But  the  Cardinal  of  Limoges,  the  chancellor  of  the  King  of 

•  France,  stood  up  and  spoke  as  folluws:  "We  must  of  neccssit}' 
choose  an  Italian  Pope  ;  now,  you.  Cardinal  of  Florence  (Pietro 
Corsini),  cannot  .aspire  to  the  Papacy,  because  your  republic  ia 
hostile  to  the  Roman  Church.  You,  Cardinal  of  MUan  (Simon 
de  Brossano),  have  no  better  claim,  since  yon  are  a  subject  of 
the  Visconti,  who  have  always  fought  against  the  rights  of  the 
Church.  Cardinal  Or^iiii,  you  are  too  young  to  be  Pope,  whereas 
you,  Cardinal  Thebaldesehi,  are  too  far  advanced  in  years. 
Therefore,  I  look  beyond  the  Sacred  College  and  give  my  vote 
to  Bartholomew  PHjgnano,  archbishop  of  Ban.''  These  words 
were  like  a  ray  of  light  to  the  conclave  y  the  votes,  with  only 
two  exceptions,  were  for  the  archbishop.  That  prelate  had 
managed  the  Roman  chancery,  under  Gregory  XL,  uith  the 
greatest  distinction,  and  had  won,  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty, 
universal  and  deserved  esteem.  In  the  private  conferences 
which  preceded  the  conclave,  the  cardinals  had  already  spoken 
of  him  in  connection  with  the  Sovereign  Pontificate,  which  cir- 
cumstance explains  the  favor  with  which  his  name  was  received 
as  soon  as  it  was  uttered  by  the  Cardinal  of  Limoges.  But 
Prignano  was  absent.  Tlic  cardinals  feared  to  acquaint  the 
multitude  with  the  result  of  the  election,  since  the  Pontiff-elect 
was  not  a  Boman.  The  public  excitement  was  at  its  height; 
the  crowd  still  clamored  for  a  Roman  Pontiff,  and  Prignano  iros 
a  Neapolitan.  Meanwhile  the  Archbishop  of  BaH  had  been 
summoned  to  the  conclave.  When  informed  of  his  election,  he 
alleged  his  want  of  capacity,  and  refused  his  consent.  The 
cardinals  entreated  him  to  receive  the  glorious  burden.  Yield- 
ing, at  length,  to  their  prayers,  he  gave  his  consent,  and  took 
the  name  of  Urban  VI.,  amid  the  solemn  stndns  of  the  Te 
Deum  and  the  cries  of  the  exultant  multitude.  All  the  cardi- 
nals did  homage  to  the  new  Pope,  attended  him  in  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the possesso  and  of  his  coronation,  which  took  place  in  St. 
Peter's,  on  the  festival  of  Easter,  a.  d.  1378.  They  sent  notice 
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of  the  event  to  their  colleagues  at  Avignon  and  to  the  Christian 
princes  of  £orope.  Urban  V 1.,  then,  was  acknowledged  by  all 
OhristendooL  The  cardinals  constituted  his  court,  pledged 
themselves  to  him  as  they  had  done  to  his  predecessor,  sought 

favors  and  indulgences  at  his  hands  ;  and  one  of  them.  Cardinal 
Glandeve,  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Ostia.  Thi.s  state  of 
things  lasted  three  monthS|  without  a  single  voice  being  raised 
to  protest. 

5.  The  new  Pope  brought  to  the  discharge  of  his  Pontifical 
duties  an  energy  which  was  characterized  as  violence,  a  strict- 
ness of  principle  represented  as  rigorism,  a  frankness  of  speech 
ungenerously  attributed  to  passion.  From  the  very  opening  of 
his  administration,  he  freely  proclaimed  his  intention  of  obliging 
titularies  to  the  duty  of  residence,  and  of  reforming  the  Inzury 
of  the  Roman  court.  He  even  published  a  sumptuary  law,  to 
which  he  was  himself  the  first  to  conform,  and  by  which  he 
recruluted  the  establishments,  and  even  the  meals  of  the  xiar- 
diualg.  This  measure  was,  it  must  be  allowed,  worthy  of  a 
Pope ;  though  it  may  be  said  that  Urban  did  not  sufficiently 
take  into  account  the  power  of  long-indulged  habits,  and  the 
kind  of  prescriptive  force  attached  to  uninterrupted  miage. 
They  who  know  iuiman  nature  and  its  proud  weakness,  know 
that  the  reformation  of  such  abuses  must  be  very  gradual,  and 
that  the  surest  way  of  confirming  it  in  evil  is  to  try  to  force  it 
into  good  I  *  These  measures  alienated  the  minds  of  the  car* 
dinais,  which  were  yet  more  embittered  by  Urban's  positive 
refusal  to  their  formal  request,  that  the  Holy  See  should  be 
removed  to  A\  ignon;  this  reCusal  was  certainly  fully  justified 
by  lute  events.  Yet  this  was  the  i)retext  of  which  the  cardinals 
avaUed  themselves  to  break  openly  with  Urban  VI.  They  met 
at  Anagni  with  the  avowed  intention  of  holding  a  new  election, 
alleging  that  the  former  one  ^  had  not  been  free."  The  three 
Italian  cardinals  remained  with  the  Pope.  With  a  view  to 
iseiiuce  them  from  their  duty,  those  at  Anagni  wrote  to  them 
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individually,  holding  out  to  each  one,  successively,  the  certainty 
of  his  election.    They  fell  into  the  snare  and  joined  the  sore- 
ders.   While  ambition  and  intrigue  thus  scattered  the  men  who 
should  have  stood  by  him  to  the  last^  St.  Catherine  of  Sienoa 
hastened  to  Rome  and  gave  to  the  Sovereign  Pontilf  the  help 
of  her  virtues  and  her  burning  eloquence.      Can  it  be  tme," 
she  wrote  to  the  cardinals  at  Anagni,    that  you,  who  should 
be  the  bucklers  of  the  faith,  the  defenders  of  the  Church,  the 
pastors  of  the  ilock^  have  become  hirelings,  and  ungrateful 
children !    For  you  know  the  truth,  you  know,  and  have  re- 
peatedly proclaimed,  that  Urban  V 1.  is  the  rightful  Pope ;  that 
his  election  was  rather  the  work  of  a  heavenly  inspiration  than 
of  your  worldly  wisdom.    To  wh;it,  then,  can  your  change  be 
ascribed,  if  not  to  the  venom  of  self-love  which  poisons  the  world  ? 
Thus  it  is,  that  instead  of  standing  lii as  the  pillars  of  the 
aaicred  edifice,  you  are  borne  hke  chaH'  before  the  winds.  In- 
stead of  shedding  abroad  a  sweet  odor  of  holiness,  as  flowers 
of  the  Church,  you  infect  It  with  your  pestilential  error ;  instead 
of  shining  as  lights  P(?t  upon  a  mountain,  you  have  become  fol- 
lowers of  the  angel  of  darkness."    The  admintble  letter,  which 
we  should  have  wished  to  quote  entire,  was  of  no  avail.  Urban 
made  a  last  effort ;  he  offered  to  lay  the  validity  of  his  claim 
before  a  general  council.   Their  refusal  of  this  proposal  will 
ever  remain  an  indelible  stain  upon  their  memory.  Urban  then 
created  twenty-six  new  cardinals  to  fill  the  places  left  vacant 
by  the  seceders.    It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  in  the  course  of 
this  contest,  which  nothing  could  make  excusable  on  the  part 
of  the  cardinals,  not  even  the  violence  and  harshness  with  which 
they  charged  Urban ;  that  Pontiff,  whom  they  styled  passionate^ 
a  man  of  unbridled  temper,  never  once  resorted  to  the  spiritual 
weapons  at  his  command,  while  the  cardinals  ilooded  the  world 
with  copies  of  a  manifesto,  in  which  they  abused  the  X^ope  aa 
an  apost'tte  and  an  intruder, 

6.  This  factious  measure  resulted  as  migi:.t  have  been 
expected.  The  false  cardinals  quitted  Anagni,  where  they  felt 
too  unsafe,  for  Fondi,  a  city  of  the  Neapolitan  States,  whither 
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lliey  had  been  invited  by  Joanna,  queen  of  Naples,  who  had 
espoused  their  cause.  Here  they  met  in  conclave  on  the  20  th  of 
September,  a.  v.  1378,  and  the  first  ballot,  to  the  utter  astonish- 
ment  of  the  three  Italian  cardinals,  each  of  whom  looked  upon 
his  own  election  as  certain,  resulted  in  the  promotion  of  Robert 
of  Geneva,  under  the  name  of  Clement  Vll.  The  schism  was 
coiiaiiminateil.  Robert  of  Geneva  belonged  to  an  old  and  illus- 
trious house  allied  by  marriage  to  most  of  the  royal  families  of 
Europe.  It  cannot  denied  that  he  poaseaaed  great  personal 
courage  and  a  certain  greatness  of  mind  which  gave  Mm  some- 
thing of  the  bearing  of  a  prince ;  bnt  he  was  a  prelate  of  over- 
weening  ambition,  wurhlly  iu  his  manners,  passionately  fond  of 
display,  and  of  light  and  frivolous  ttistes  ;  in  a  word,  just  such 
a  man  as  might  be  expected  to  accept  the  part  of  an  antipope. 
Bt.  Catherine  of  Sienna  protested  with  all  her  power  against 
the  schismatical  election.  The  greater  part  of  Christendom 
continued  to  acknowledge  Urban  VI.  as  legitimate  Pope.  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  Poland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Engb\nd,  Brittany, 
Flanders,  Spain — notwithstanding  some .  momentary  incon- 
stancy on  the  part  of  the  Kings  of  Cadtile  and  Aragon — all 
Northern  Italy  and,  in  fine,  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
remained  true  to  his  aathority.  The  schism  wonld  have  been 
crushed  at  the  outset,  had  not  France  upheld  the  cause  of 
Clement  VII.,  who  went  to  reside  at  Avignon,  where  he  was 
received  with  enthusiasm.  The  influence  of  France  prevailed 
with  those  nations  accustomed  to  yield  to  its  sway,  as  the 
Queen  of  Naples  and  the  Kings  of  Cypms  and  Scotland.  To 
these  nations  only  did  the  authority  of  the  antipope  extend, 
notwithstanding  all  the  proclamations  and  decrees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  to  the  contrary. 

7.  The  point  at  issue  might  be  summed  up  in  the  question : 
Was  the  election  of  Urban  VI.  canonical  or  not  ?  In  reply  to 
the  repeated  protests  of  the  French  canonists,  the  Gilford  IJieo- 
1  jgians  bro  ugh  t  it  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.  Their  leadi  ng 
arguments  were  the  following:  "  1.  It  Is  alleged  that  the  elec 
iion  was  not  free ;  but  the  Roman  people  did  not  limit  the 
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choice  of  the  conclave  to  any  particular  individual.  They  only 
demanded^  and  not  without  reason,  that  the  Pope  should  be  a 
Koman ;  and  the  cardinals  did  not  even  yield  to  this  demandj 
but  chofie  a  Neapolitan  of  whom  the  people  bad  never  thought 
They  cannot,  therefoTe,  compkin  that  they  were  forced  to  pro- 
mole  a  man  not  of  their  own  choice.  2.  When  the  Archbishop 
of  Bari  was  informed  of  his  election,  he  resolutely  refused  the 
honor  olTered  to  him.  The  cardinals  entreated  him  to  yield  to 
their  prayers.  If  the  election  had  not  before  been  free,  it  cer* 
tainly  became  so  then.  Instead  of  recalling^  the  cardinals  con* 
firmed  it  by  their  entreaties.  They  cannot  complain  that 
Urban  VI.  was  raised  to  the  Papal  chair  against  their  will.  3. 
The  cardinals  crowned  the  new  Pope.  Even  thoue  who  had 
left  lioiue  returned  for  the  ceremony.  How  could  they  have 
spontaneously  returned  to  crown  a  Pope  whom  they  had  not 
elected  ?  4.  If  there  was  any  violence,  it  was  only  during  one 
night.  Whereas  for  three  whole  months  the  cardinals  reiiiaiBed 
f[uietly  with  Urban  VI.,  leceivod  Holy  Communion  from  his 
hand,  pie<lged  him.  their  fideUty,  sought  and  received  his 
favors.  The  people  did  not  stand  in  arms  around  the  Pontifical 
palace  during  these  three  months.  The  cardinals  were  tben  free ; 
they  freely  communicated  with  Urban  VI.  as  rightful  Pope. 
5.  There  is  but  one  alternative ;  either  the  cardinals  knew  anil 
believed  that  Bartholomew  Prignano  was  Pope,  or  they  knew 
that  ho  was  not.  If,  in  iheir  belief,  Prignano  was  Pope,  why 
did  they  elect  Clement  VIL  ?  If  he  was  not  Pope,  why  did 
they  acquaint  all  Christendom  with  his  election  as  legitimate  ? 
If  the  notification  was  a  lie,  they  tried  to  deceive  all  the  Holy 
Church  of  God ;  from  that  time  forth,  theur  testimony  muet, 
therefore,  of  justice  and  necessity,  become  worthless."  To  us 
these  arguments  seem  conclusive  ;  nor  do  we  know  that  thoy 
have  as  yet  been  answered.  Thus  it  is  that  in  our  view  of  ihe 
case,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Roman  Churchi  Urban  VI.  was 
the  rightful  Sovereign  Pontiff  and  Clement  VIL  an  antipope. 

8.  From  Rome  and  Avignon,  their  respective  residences, 
the  two  Pontiffs  launched  their  anathemas  against  each  other, 
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but  here  ends  the  parity  bet  ween  the  two  Pontificates.  Clem- 
ent Vll.y  the  Pope  of  the  French,  delighted  in  the  splendor  of  his 
coarty  appropriated  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  the  kingdom 
and  lowered  the  digDity  of  his  usurped  tiara  by  subjecting  it  to 
the  royal  iiiiluence.    *'  What  a  sad  comlition  !"  cries  the  French 
writer  Cl^mencris.     "  Our  Ponti/T  Ch'inent  had  become  so 
utterly  the  slave  of  the  courtiers  that  he  bore  the  most  shame- 
ful treatment  from  them  without  daring  to  complain.   It  was 
upon  courtiers  that  he  bestowed  bishoprics  and  other  dignities 
of  the  Church.    He  bought  the  favor  of  princes  by  gifts,  by 
«2;rauting  them  tithes  upon  the  clergy,  hy  the  prepoiiderauce 
Avhich  he  gave  them  over  ecclesiastics,  so  that  many  secular 
lords  were  more  truly  popes  than  Pope  Clement  himself."  Wo 
musty  however,  state,  as  a  modification  of  this  extract  from  a 
contemporary  writer,  that  Clement  YII.  made  some  a[>]>oint- 
ments  which  did  not  dishonor  the  Church.    It  was  his  choice 
which  placed  the  episcopal  see  of  Metz  in  charge  of  St.  Peter 
of  Luxemburg,  wlio  was  born  in  1369,  iu  the  town  of  Ligny. 
He  was  a  youth  of  fifteen  when  Clement  called  him  to  the 
government  of  the  church  of  Metz  and  to  the  cardinalate, 
though  he  was  never  ordained  priest.    The  virtues  and  sanctity 
of  Peter  were  far  beyond  his  years.    lie  died  at  the  age  of 
eightooii  and  was  canonized  in  1527,  IVom  which  time  he  became 
the  patron  saint  of  Avignon,  where  he  had  spent  the  last 
moments  of  his  life.    Still,  however  great  may  have  been  his 
merit,  his  promotion  to  the  dignities  of  bishop  and  cardinal  may 
justly  be  deemed  premature,  and,  in  taking  this  step,  Clement 
rather  obeyed  the  desire  of  winuing  tlie  support  of  an  illustrious 
and  powerful  family  than  tlie  voice  of  tlie  canonical  regulations. 

9.  Urban  VI.  was  pursuing  a  difierent  course  in  Rome, 
He  has  never  been  charged  with  any  act  of  guilty  weakness 
toward  princes.  If  any  thing,  he  may  be  said  to  have  enter- 
tained too  high  a  aense  of  the  Pontifical  dignity  and  inde- 
])eudonee.  The  only  reproach  which  history  can  hring  against 
bira  is  an  undue  attachment  to  his  nephew,  the  Chevalier  Prig- 
nano,  who  proved  Lunentably  unworthy  of  his  favors^  and  the 
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wortlilessness  of  the  favorite,  heightened  by  lii:^  shuuu'ral 
disorders,  reflected  with  greater  force  uj[juii  the  augus t  ihanic- 
ter  of  his  uncle.  Urbaii's  first  act  of  authority  was  dirt'cti  d 
against  the  Qaeea  of  Naples,  who  had  scaac^Uzed  Italy  by  her 
schism  in  espousiog  the  cause  of  the  antipope.  This  defection 
was  the  more  criminal,  as  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  a  Pon- 
tifical fief.  Pope  Urban  deposed  the  queen,  freed  her  subjects 
from  their  allegiance,  and  requested  Louis  I.  of  Hungary  to 
send  hiuL  Charles,  duke  of  Durazzo,  as  he  had  determined  to 
bestow  upon  him  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
The  queen  was  childless.  Her  fourth  husband,  Otho,  was 
incapable  of  an  armed  defence  of  her  rights.  To  avert  the 
threatened  blow,  she  adopted  Louis,  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to 
the  Kin<r  of  France,  as  her  son.  This  skilful  stroke  of  policy 
brought  a  new  olenient  into  the  contest;  but  Joanna  was  not 
to  reap  the  fruit  of  her  well-concerted  manoeuvre.  The  death 
of  Charles  V.^  king  of  Prance^  delayed  the  departure  of  the 
French  expedition,  while,  on  the  other  hand^  Charles  of  Du- 
razzo  liad  already  reached  Rome.  The  prince,  hitherto  poor 
and  unknown,  was  in  the  prime  of  life  when  he  8tepj*ed  upon 
the  soil  of  Italy  as  a  conqueror.  Tlis  manners  betrayed  none 
of  the  rude  training  of  the  camp ;  his  speech  was  fluent,  win- 
ning and  persuasive;  but  under  this  fair  exterior  lurked  a 
deep  dissimulation,  a  pitiless  heart,  and  that  unprincipled 
policy  which  gains  its  end  without  regard  to  the  justice  of  the 
means.  Tie  received  from  Urban  V^I.  the  investiture  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  with  means  and  men  to  put  him  in  posses* 
sion  of  his  realm ;  he  swore  fidelity  to  the  Holy  See,  and 
marched  against  the  Neapolitan  troops  commanded  by  Otho  of 
Brunswick.  The  arm  of  divine  vengeance  was  at  length  about 
to  slnk(  ihe  faithless  queen.  The  niareh  of  Charles  through 
Italy  was  a  triumphal  progress.  The  people  revolted  and 
opened  the  gates  of  the  city.  Jpanna  surrendered  and  her 
rival  remained  master  af  the  kingdom.  The  queen,  a  prisone** 
in  the  castle  of  the  Egg,  was  awaiting  her  fate  when,  on  the 
22d  of  May,  .i.  d.  1oS'2j  as  she  was  pray  ing  in  the  royal  ebapci, 
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two  Hungarian  soldiers  rudely  broke  into  the  apartment  and 
oflered  her  a  cup  filled  with  a  poisoned  draught.  "  Drink !" 
cried  the  soldiers  ;  but  the  wretched  queen  refused  the  cup 
Then  laying  their  hands  upon  their  swords,  "  Choose,"  said 
they,  between  poison  and  the  sword."  Joanna  chose  the 
kind  of  death  which  seemed  to  her  less  frightful;  and  after 
making  her  confession  she  drained  the  fatal  draught.  While 
she  was  still  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death,  the  impatient 
executioners  hastened  her  end  by  strangling.  Thus  perished, 
after  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  this  princess,  who  has  been 
too  generally  accused  to  be  held  wholly  guiltless,  too  deeply 
calumniated  not  to  deserve  pity. 

10.  The  triumph  of  Charles  should  have  set  at  rest  all  Pope 
U rban's  solicitude  about  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  but  his  hopes 
were  disappointed.  The  conqueror  forgot  all  the  promises  he 
had  signed  when  only  a  pretender.  As  soon  as  the  succession 
uf  Charles  VI.  to  the  throne  of  France,  with  all  the  confusion 
usually  attending  the  first  moments  of  a  regency,  had  been 
finally  settled,  Clement  reminded  the  royal  council  of  the 
Neapolitan  expedition  designed  by  the  late  king  in  favor  of 
Louis  of  Anjou.  Louis  came  to  Avignon,  to  receive  from  the 
autipope  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  then 
set  out  for  Itiily  at  the  head  of  a  brilliant  army.  In  this  enter- 
prise Louis  was  accompanied  by  Amedeus  VI.,  count  of  Savoy ; 
the  Chevalier  do  Montjoie,  count  of  Geneva  and  brother  of 
Clement  VII.  ;  Henry  of  Brittany,  Raymond  des  Beaux,  and 
by  a  number  of  nobles  who  were  willing  to  share  the  fortunes 
of  Louis,  hoping,  under  his  standard,  to  increase  their  power 
and  military  renown.  They  marched  through  the  whole 
length  of  Italy,  following  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  and  reached 
the  territory  of  Abruzzo,  July  13,  a.  d.  1382.  But  Charles  was 
not  so  easily  conquered  as  the  late  queen.  He  concentrated 
his  forces  in  the  strongholds,  removed  all  means  of  subsistence 
and  .left  the  splendid  army  of  Louis  to  be  wasted  by  hunger 
and  the  pnrching  climat^e  of  Italy.  This  system  proved  sufre^s- 
ful,  and  his  rival  died  of  vexation  (1381),  while  the  remnants 
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of  his  expedition  were  scattered'  and  destroyed.  This  ocu 
triumph  made  Charles  more  haughty  and  overbearing  in  his 
conduct  toward  Urban  VI.    The  Pontiff  came  in  person  to 

Naples  to  demanil  the  observance  of  the  treaties.  Charles,  in 
contempt  of  the  most  sacred  laws,  dared  to  seize  the  Pope  and 
to  confine  him  as  a  prisoner.  lie  also  succeeded  in  drawing  six 
cardinals  into  a  plot  against  the  Pontiffs  life.  But  Pope 
Urban  succeeded  in  escaping  and  took  refuge  in  the  fortress  of 
Nocera,  one  of  his  own  castles.  The  rebel  cardinals  were  tried, 
their  guilt  was  proved,  and  capital  puui.^hment  followed.  In 
this  case  justice  was  stronger  than  mercy ;  the  Pope  was  in- 
flexible. Yet  in  this  circumstance  he  acted  as  kin^s  usuallv  do 
in  like  cases ;  though  it  has  been  attempted  to  fix  this  as  a  blot 
upon  his  name.  In  his  complicated  position,  beset  by  snares, 
surrounded  by  traitors,  clemency  would  perhaps  have  been 
misplaced.  However  this  may  be,  Charles  still  Ciirried  on  hos- 
tilities and  besieged  him  in  his  retreat,  in  return  for  a  sentence 
of  excommunication  and  deposition  which  the  Pope  had  just 
issued  against  him.  The  castle  held  out  against  the  Neapolitan 
army  for  seven  months^  when  it  was  relieved  by  a  Genoese 
squadron  which  the  Pope  had  called  to  his  assistance.  The 
ingratitude  of  Charles  did  not  long  remain  unpunished.  At  the 
death  of  Louis  the  Great,  kini^  of  Hungary,  the  nobles  of  the 
kingdom  ofiered  the  crown  to  the  King  of  Naples.  The  hope 
of  wearing  both  great  crowns  at  once  was  too  tempting  for  the 
grasping  ambition  of  Charles.  He  accepted  the  offer,  set  out 
for  his  new  realm,  and  was  enthusiastically  received  at  Buda. 
His  proud  and  haughty  bearing  soon  revolted  all  the  Hungarian 
magnates.  Before  a  year  had  passed.  Charles  fell  by  the  dagger 
of  an  assassin ;  and,  to  hasten  the  death  which  seemed  too  slow 
to  his  enemies,  a  draught  of  poison  finished  the  work  begun  by 
the  steel.  lie  must  then  have  remembered  the  tragic  end  of 
Queen  Joanna,  which  had  been  consummated,  by  his  order, 
in  the  same  niauner  (1386).  Louis  of  Anjou  seized  the 
occasion  to  revive  his  father's  claims  to  the  throne  of  Naples. 
Clement  VII.  received  him  at  Avignon  with  royal  pomp,  and 
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renewed  iu  hU  favor  tke  investiture  of  the  Neapolitan  States. 
The  young  prince  marched  into  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  formid- 
able army  and  succeeded  in  establishing  his  claim  to  the  crown 

of  NapleSj  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Queen  Margaret  and 
LadisiaSy  the  widow  and  son.  of  Charles.  Urban  was  pre- 
paring to  oppose  the  usurper,  when  he  died,  at  Tivoli>  on  the 
15th  of  October,  1389.  Few  Pontiffs  leave  a  more  incrimi- 
nated name.  Much  evil  and  very  little  good  has  been  said  and 
written  of  Urban,  and  the  storms  which  visited  his  Pontificate 
afford  an  easy  explanation  of  lliis  animosity.  Urban  VI.  was 
gifted  with  an  unusual  love  of  justice,  an  angelical  pui  ity  of 
morals,  the  utmost  simplicity  of  life,  an  unconquerable  horror 
for  simony,  and  a  thorough  acc^naintance  with  ecclesiastical 
learning.  It  was  his  misfortune — a  common  one — to  possess 
the  defects  of  his  qualities.  His  severity  toward  himself  was 
also  too  often  exercised  in  his  dealings  with  others  j  his  austerity 
terrified  the  prelates  accustomed  to  a  life  of  luxury,  display 
and  ease.  Their  protest  took  the  shape  of  the  Great  Schism  of 
the  West 

§11.  Pontificate  of  Boniface  IX.  (November  3,  a.  p.  1389 — 

October  1,  1404). 

11.  When  the  announcement  of  Urban*8  death  reached  Avig- 
non, an  extraordinary  council  was  held  in  the  Pontifical  palace. 
A  courier  was  inst.Miitly  dis[)att'hcd  to  the  King  of  France,  bog- 
ging him  to  use  his  intluence  with  the  Roman  cardinals,  to  pre- 
vent an  election.  This  would^  doubtless,  have  been  the  surest 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  schism ;  and  all  the  Christian 
princes  expressed  this  conviction.  But,  before  their  ambassa- 
dors conhl  reach  Rome,  a  successor  had  ahead v  beeu  elected, 
in  the  person  of  Pietro  Thomacelli,  who  took  the  name  of  Boni- 
face IX.  The  lloman  cardinals  were  urged  to  this  precipitate 
measure  by  the  fear  of  seeing  the  Holy  See  again  transferred 
to  Avignon.  Clement  Vll.  immediately  excommunicated  his 
who  replied  by  the  same  censures.    Boniface  IX.,  ou  ai- 
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cending  the  Pontifical  throne,  found  himself  first  engaged 

with  the  seditious  spirit  of  the  Roman  people,  who  thought 
to  find,  in  the  schism,  a  favorable  opportunity  of  recovering 
their  freedom,  and  of  at  length  establishing  the  ideal  repub- 
lic they  had  for  so  many  centuries  been  building.    But  the 
Pope  was  unexpectedly  supported  by  a  kingdom  which,  at 
first  sight,  seemed  to  promise  him  more  trouble  than  help.  At 
his  death,  Urban  VI.  had  seoii  Louis  of  Anjou  seated  upon  the 
throne  of  Naples,  and  the  party  of  the  youthful  Ladislas  appa- 
rently crushed  without  hope  of  recoreiy.    Boniface  IX.  raised 
up  the  fallen  prince ;  the  Pontiff  was  a  Neapolitan ;  he  knew 
better  than  any  one  else  the  character,  habits,  and  manners  of 
his  fellow-countrymen,  and  how  unpopular  was  the  French  rule 
among  (licin.    He  was  connected  with  all  the  families  devAf-v' 
to  the  fallen  house,  and  made  a  masterly  use  of  his  inH 
to  combine  all  the  resources  of  the  most  ingenious  p 
Louis  of  Anjou,  a  young,  inexperienced  prince,  brought 
a  land  where  disputes  were  always  settled  by  armed  a 
mcul,  and  where  the  art  of  negotiation  was  far  loss  p< 
than  that  of  war,  was  unable  to  stand  against  the  skilful  com- 
binations of  the  Pope,    Moreover,  Ladislas  was  far  superior  to 
him  both  as  a  warrior  and  a  politician.    The  treasury  of  Booi- 
face  afforded  him  an  exhaustless  fund  for  the  payment  of  bis 
troops,  and  he  entered  Naples  in  triumph,  while  Louis,  fo^ 
saken  by  all  his  subjects,  withdrew  to  France. 

12.  Ladislas,  in  gratitude  Lo  the  Sovereign  PoutilT,  helped  him 
to  re-establish  his  authority  in  Rome.  With  this  assistaoce, 
Boniface  definitively  restored  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy 
in  all  the  States  of  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter.  He  deprived 
the  citizens  of  the  right  of  sovereignty  which  they  claimed,  and 
showed  that  the  government  of  the  State  belonged  exclusively 
10  the  Pontiir,  who  alone  could  appoint  all  public  functionaries, 
and  he  abolished  all  popular  magistracies. 

13.  In  following  the  train  of  domestic  strife  entailed  upon  Eu- 
rope by  the  Great  Schism,  nre  have,  for  a  moment,  lo4>t  sight  d 
the  other  portions  of  the  Catholic  world,  lately  snatched  from 
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a  more  threatening  diuiger  than  that  from  which  it  had  been 
saved  by  Charles  Martel  on  the  field  of  Puilici  rf,  The  Turkish 
sultan,  Bajazet  poured  down  his  countless  hordes  upon  the 
frontier  of  Hungary  (a.  d.  1396).  Sigiamund,  who  then  reigned 
in  that  kingdom,  which  formed  the  bulwark  of 'Christendom, 
called  upon  the  European  princea  for  help.  The  sultan  was 
less  intent  upon  a  war  of  conquest  than  of  religion,  as  appears 
Irom  bis  bua^t  that  ^*  he  would  feed  his  horse  with  a  bushel  of 
oats  upon  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  s."  This  blasphemous  boast 
stirred  up  in  the  heart  of  France  the  warlike  ardor  of  the  Cru- 
sades ;  the  remains  of  France's  chivalry,  so  nearly  annihilated 
at  Crecy  and  Poitiers,  flew  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  under 
the  command  of  the  Count  of  Nevers,  Joiiii  the  Fearless, 
afterward  Duke 'of  Burgundy.  He  resigned  the  chief  command 
of  this  brilliaut  expedition  to  the  Marshal  de  Boucicaut,  the 
greatest  captain  of  his  day,  after  Duguesdin.  This  army  joined 
the  forces  of  Sigismund  before  the  walls  of  Nicopolis,  a  name 
linked  with  the  memory  of  a  most  fatal  and  bloody  reverse.  On 
the  25th  of  September,  139G,  the  sultan  cut  to  pieces  the 
Christian  army,  the  only  hope  of  Europe.  The  cowardly  flight 
of  Sigismund  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Not  a  French- 
man gave  ground ;  each  man  made  a  rampart  of  the  Saracens 
sUin  by  his  own  hand.  But  even  their  unparalleled  heroism 
was  forced  to  yield  to  the  weight  of  numbers.  Boucicaut,  John 
of  Nevers,  Enguei  rand  of  Coucy,  and  the  Count  of  Eu,  were 
made  prisoners,  with  all  their  surviving  followers.  They  were 
stripped,  and,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  were 
brought  before  the  fierce  conqueror,  who  ordered  the  slaughter  of 
all  the  private  soldiers,  for  whom  he*dld  notexpect  a  greatransom. 
The  nobles  spared  by  his  cupidity  were  led  away  captives  into 
Bithynia.  Defenceless  Europe  was  appalled  at  the  tidings  of 
disaster  from  Nicopolis.  The  Christian  name  was  seemingly 
doomed  to  be  swept  away  from  the  soil  of  Europe  by  a  new 
Mussulman  invasion,  when  Providence  sent  another  ravager  of 
nations,  the  celebrated  Mongol  conqueror,  Tamerlane,  to  at- 
tack with  his  undisciplined  hordes  liic  Uuo^s  uf  Bajazet.  The 
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two  worlds  fioemed  to  haye  mot  on  the  plftin  of  Aneyra,  where 

the  struggle  took  place,  in  which  Bjijazet  was  conquered  ;inil 
tiikeii  prisoner.  The  humiliations  inQicted  by  Tamerlane  upon 
his  wretched  cftptive  alioiost  pass  the  bounds  of  belief.  He 
used  his  body  as  a  step  to  monnt  his  horse ;  he  obliged  him 
to  crouch  beneath  his  table  when  he  eat,  and  limited  his  means 
-of  subsistence  to  the  crumbs  which  fell  to  the  floor;  finally  he 
kept  him  in  an  iron  cage,  in  which  the  victor  of  Nicopolis  killed 
himself  by  dashing  his  head  against  its  bars. 

14.  Far  from  these  scenes  of  blood,  Italy  admired  the  mira- 
clesy  the  seal  and  the  virtae  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrer.  This  glory 
of  Spain  was  born  at  Valencia  in  1367,  and  the  world  was  soon 
full  of  his  renown.  Entering  the  order  of  Friars  Preachers,  he 
made  St.  Dominic  the  standard  of  his  perfection.  Cardinal 
Peter  di  Luna  had  been  sent  by  the  autipope  to  estabhi^h  his 
jurisdiction  in  Spain ;  here  the  cardinal  won  the  confidence  of 
St.  Vincent  Ferrer,  who  sincerely  believed  Clement  to  be  the 
legitimate  Pope.  On  his  return  to  France,  Peter  di  Lnna  wis 
accompanied  by  the  humble  religious.*  Clement  would  have 
attached  the  saint  to  his  coui  l,  but  God  called  him  to  the 
apostolate.  He  spent  fifteen  years  in  the  missions  of  Provence^ 
Piedmont,  Savoy,  Lombardy,  and  Spain,  everywhere  sowing 
the  seed  of  the  gospel,  which  Ood  fostered  by  renewing  for 
him  the  miracle  of  Pentecost  Though  Vincent  preached  in 
Latin,  he  was  understood,  at  once,  by  Greeks,  Germans,  Eng- 
lislimen  and  Hungarians,  who  knew^  no  language  but  their  own. 
The  conversions  wrought  by  his  preaching  recalled  the  won* 

♦It  may  soem  strange  that  St.  Vincsent  Ferror  sho.iM  have  acknowledged  the  aathoniy 
of  the  antipope.  We  Inve  already  mentioned  St.  Teter  of  I.tixemburgr,  who  did  the  SUM. 
A  contemporary  writer,  SU  Anloiuiiug,  archbishop  of  noreooe,  thus  speaks  on  the  sul^jiel: 
"Darin^tiM  wliole  period  of  the  wblsni,  efteh  obedienee  wt«  recognised  faj  lesroed  dertun 
•nd  persons  iUustftow  for  holiness  and  even  for  tho  gift  of  nlmdes.  But  in  the  am  «f 
»  doable  Pontifical  eleotlon,  WO  osnnot  see  that  it  is  essential  to  salvation^  t6  hold  that  ak-Ii 
orsueh  a  Pope,  in  particnlar,  is  the  lawful  Pontiff.  The  people  aro  not  boimd  to  know  tb« 
canon  law,  nor,  therefore,  to  decide  which  candidate  wnacanonicaUy  ek-cted.  Ittseoougii 
for  them  to  have  a  general  intention  of  obeying  tho  rightful  Pope,  whoever  he  may  be*  «s4 
bi  Uito  they  may  rely  upon  the  Jndgmenl  of  their  bishops. 
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ders  of  the  Apostolic  age.  It  is  computed  that  twenty-five 
thousand  Jews  were  converted  by  his  ministry. 

15.  At  the  same  period  the  capital  of  Bohemia  witnessed 
the  gloiioas  death  of  a  martyr  to  the  secret  of  the  confessional. 
Wencoslaus,  kmg  of  Bohemia,  succeeded  his  father  Charles  IV. 
on  the  German  throne  (a.  d.  1376) ;  a  life  of  debauchery, 
cruelty  and  turpitude  w^n  him  the  infamous  surnames  of  the 
Slothful  and  the  Drunkard.  The  crowned  monster  had  received 
the  hand  of  Jaue^  daughter  of  Albert  of  Bavaria^  an  accom- 
plished princess^  whose  virtues  were  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
vices  of  the  unworthy  emperor.  The  brutal  conduct  of  her 
husband  only  confirmed  her  in  the  way  of  perfection.  She  had 
intrusted  her  spiritual  direction  to  St.  John  NcpumuK  hl,  a 
(Tanon  of  Prague,  whose  reputation  was  spread  far  and  wide. 
Under  his  guidance  the  pious  empress  made  daily  progress  in 
the  way  of  salvation.  But  a  corrupt  heart  turns  the  highest 
virtues  into  poison ;  those  of  the  empress  served  but  to  irritate 
the  savage  mind  of  Wenceslaus,  who  had  long  neglected  her 
to  give  way  to  the  most  shameful  disorders.  Still  his  jealousy 
increased  with  his  neglect;  the  simplest  actions  of  the  princess 
awakened  his  suspicions.  Blinded  by  his  passion,  he  sent  for 
St  John  and  commanded  him  to  reveal  the  confessions  of  the 
empress.  The  holy  priest,  filled  with  horror,  endeavored  to 
show  the  emperor  how  sinful  was  his  sacrilegious  curiosity. 
Wenceskus,  maddened  by  the  refusal,  ordered  Nepomucene  to 
be  stretched  upon  a  rack,  while  executioners  applied  burning 
torches  to  various  parts  of  his  body.  The  martyr  bore  the  bar* 
barous  treatment  with  heroic  courage ;  in  the  keenest  agonies 
^f  the  torture,  no  word  escaped  his  tips  save  the  sacred  names 
>f  Jesus  and  Mary.  He  wa^  taken  half  dead  from  the  rack, 
■ind  thrown  into  a  dungeon.  On  learning  the  condition  of  her 
director^  the  empress  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Wenceslaus. 
and  by  prayers  and  tears  obtained  the  release  of  the  servant  of 
God.  His  freedom  was  short-lived,  for  the  emperor  soon  sent 
for  him  again  and  abruptly  said :  Choose  between  death  and 
te  instaul  revelatiuu  of  the  confessioua  of  the  empress."  The 
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saint  made  no  answer;  but  his  silence  was  more  eloquent  than 
words.    The  emperor,  losinir  all  reason  in  the  excess  of  bis 
rage,  ordered  his  guards  to  throw  the  heroic  confessor  into  the 
river  as  soon  as  the  darkness  shonld  he  deep  enough  to  hide 
the  execution  from  the  people.   St.  John  used  the  few  hours 
of  life  now  left  him  to  prepare  for  his  sacrifice,  and  da- 
ring the  night  he  was  thrown,  bound  hand  and  lOot,  into  the 
waters  of  the  Mnldaw,  wliich  wash  the  walls  ul  Prague  (May 
16,  1383).    On  the  morrow,  a  halo  of  heavenly  light  revealed 
to  the  faithful  the  body  of  the  martirr  and  the  emperor's  crime. 
The  whole  population  of  Prague  hurried  to  the  banks  of  the 
stream  to  Yenei;ate  the  precious  relics.    General  indignation 
broke  out  against sWeuceslaus.    In  1394  the  Bohemian  nobles 
^eized  hi§  ^tc  i^pn  ^nd  confined  him  in  a  castle,  where  he  was 
guarded:JLLLe^a  firild  beast,    lie  succeeded  in  effecting  his  es- 
cape^ and  pgain  ascended  the  throne,  whence  he  was  hurled 
down  by  a  second  revolution  (1397).   As  if  fortune  could  not 
weary  of  heaping  favors  upon  him,  he  again  overcame  the 
rebels  and  seized  the  reins  of  governnicut.    But  his  excesses, 
now  more  unbearable  than  ever,  finally  let  loose  upon  him  all 
the  force  of  popular  vengeauce.    The  princes  of  the  empire 
asked  the  consent  of  Boniface  IX.  to  depose  the  monster^ 
which  was  granted.   A  general  diet  held  at  Ladenstein  de* 
dared  Wenoeslaus  deposed,  and  elected  in  his  stead  Robert  of 
Bavaria  king  of  the  Kouians  j   the  election  was  ratified  by 
JJoDifacc  IX. 

16.  Thus,  while  the  Papacy,  rent  by  a  schism  of  which  no 
human  mind  could  foresee  the  end,  seemed  fated  to  lose  all  its 
power  and  influence,  it  was  stiU  powerful  enough  to  take  away 
and  to  bestow  crowns  at  wiU.  The  remainder  of  this  Pontifi- 
cate was  devoted  to  strengthening  the  foundations  which  sup- 
ported the  Roman  government.  Clement  VIL  died  at  Avignon 
on  the  16th  of  September,  a.  d.  1394.  The  University  of  Paris 
was  uneasy  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  antipope,and  the  despair  of 
ever  efiecting  the  peace  and  union  of  thp  Church  by  such  fndt- 
less  negotiations  produced  a  reaction  in  its  own  midst,  unfavor- 
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able  to  the  Pontiff  of  Avignon.  A  solemn  assembly  of  the 
French  doctors  and  princes,  convoked  by  Charles  VI.  in  une 
of  the  lucid  intervals  of  his  iUness,  unanimously  approved  the 

proposition  of  forcing  both  PontifFs  to  an  absolute  renunciation 
of  their  claims,  in  order  that  a  new  election  might  be  held. 
Ambassadors  were  sent  to  bear  the  decree  to  Clement  VII., 
who  died  of  vexation  at  the  tidings.  In  an  age  of  peace/' 
says  a  learned  hUtorian,*  ^'Clement's  personal  qualities 
would  have  made  him  a  Pope  worthy  of  praise ;  the  schism 
made  him  a  Pontiff  less  than  tolerable ;  and  we  cannot  over- 
come a  feeling  of  sadness  when  we  see  the  depth  to  which  this 
fatttl  division  lowered  men  and  principles."  The  cardinab  at 
Avignon  then  broke  up  into  different  factions ;  some  thought 
that  no  successor  should  be  given  to  Clement  VII.|  others  would 
have  fioniface  himself  elected.  Had  the  latter  opinion  pre- 
vailed, the  schism  would  necessarily  have  received  its  death- 
blow. Unfortunately,  the  majority  adopted  the  more  mis- 
chievous opinion  :  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  to  a  new  election, 
under  the  illusory  pretext  that  a  vacancy  would  offer  less 
facility  for  the  extinction  of  the  schism.  However,  before 
entering  the  conclave,  each  cardinal  was  required  to  swear 
upon  the  Holy  Gospels  that,  in  the  event  of  his  election,  he 
would  s[iare  no  means  to  restore  the  unity  of  the  Church,  not 
even  excepting  the  abdication  of  the  Sovereign  Pontificate. 
Such  promises  are  more  easily  made  than  kept,  and  ambition 
will  never  want  means  to  escape  their  fulfilment  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour.  The  votes  of  the  conclave  feU  upon  Peter  di 
Luna,  who  took  the  name  of  Benedict  XIII.  (September  28, 
1394).  The  new  Pope  was  of  a  mild,  affable  and  winning  dis- 
position, of  an  exemplary  and  irreproachable  life,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  earnest  in  favor  of  the  oath  required  before  the 
conclave.  He  renewed  it  immediately  upon  his  enthrone- 
ment; but,  either  he  was  insincere,  or  the  all-conquering  love 
of  power  soon  changed  his  disposition.   He  began  by  excom- 
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miinicatiDg  Boniface  IX.,  and  returned  a  somewhat  sharp 
answer  to  the  complaint  of  the  Xing  of  France^  that  they 
had  been  too  hasty  in  an  election  which  conld  only  perpetuate 
the  schism. 

17.  The  University  of  Paris,  which  had  "been,  for  half  a 
century,  discussing  this  interminable  question  and  striving  to 
solve  it  by  a  deluge  of  addresses  and  memorials  of  every  kind 
and  quality,  deemed  it  a  personal  offence  that  the  cardinals  of 
Avignon  should  have  acted  in  thb  serious  matter  without  con- 
sulting it.  The  doctors  urged  the  king  and  the  princes  who 
ruled  in  his  name  to  withdraw  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Bene- 
dict, without,  however,  submitting  to  that  of  Boniface.  The 
most  anomalous  doctrines  were  put  forth  in  the  midst  of  this 
anarchy.  When  the  French  doctors  were  asked  where  the 
centre  of  unity  would  reside,  one  of  them  answered  :  Have 
we  not  the  archbishops  of  Sens,  Lyons  and  Bourges?**  The 
very  darkest  days  of  the  Church  offered  no  worse  expression. 
"  It  is  time,"  cried  other  declainif  rs,  "to  rescue  the  kingdom 
from  the  tyrannical  exactions  of  the  Popes.**  The  liberties  of 
the  Gfillican  Church  found  warm  .defenders  in  the  disorders 
produced  by  the  schism.  Under  a  show  of  great  zeal  for 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  the  university  was  only  surrounding 
the  subject  with  a  more  tangled  web  of  intricate  and  sopins- 
tlcal  discussion.  Meetings  were  multiplied;  the  ponderous 
eloquence  of  the  doctors  and  masters-of-arts  poured  forth,  from 
an  exhaustless  source,  a  thick,  turbid  stream  of  undigested 
learning,  swathed  in  pedantic  Latin  which  they  called  Cicero- 
nian. Yet  two  great  figures  stand  out  from  the  throng  so 
e^igcrly  striving  to  make  the  schism  a  steppiiig-stuae  for  their 
ambition.  Pierre  d'Ailly,  called  the  "Eagle  of  France,"  and  the 
ILimmer  of  the  Heretics,'*  was  then  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  France.  He  was  bom  in  1B50,  of  a  poor  family  of  Compi^gne, 
but  had  started  early  on  the  path  of  renown,  by  a  devoted  ap- 
plication to  study.  His  uncommon  talent  shone  with  the  greatest 
splendor,  and  he  soon  stood  among  the  most  celebrated  doctors 
of  the  period,  whether  in  philosophy,  theoloji^y,  or  canon  lav 
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He  had  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Clement  VII.  and  of 
Benedict  XIII.,  by  whom  he  was  respectively  raised  to  the 
b  shopric  of  Cambray,  and  to  the  cardinalate  in  1411.  Not- 
withstiinding  the  bonds  which  tied  him  to  the  schism,  he 
showed  a  true  independence  of  character,  working,  in  good 
faith,  for  the  restoration  of  unity,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  Councils  of  Pisa  and  Constance,  where  his  authority  and 
eloquence  were  ever  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice. 
The  high  dignity  which  he  left  vacant  in  the  university,  by 
his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Cambray,  was  ably  filled  by  one  of 
the  scholars  who  most  largely  share  the  celebrity  of  the  period. 
The  name  of  Gerson  recalls  the  scourge  of  heresy  and  schism, 
the  light  of  councils,  and  the  scholar  who  has,  more  than 
any  other,  added  lustre  to  his  genius  by  a  true  modesty  of 
character.    Born  of  poor  but  houest  parents,  in  the  village 
of  Gerson,*  in  Champagne  (a.  d  1363),  he  was,  at  an  early 
age,  sent  to  Paris  to  cultivate  the  happy  dispositions  with 
which  nature  had  favored  him.    His  progress  was  rapid,  his 
success  brilliant.    lie  was  a  worthy  pupil  of  Pierre  d'Ailly. 
If  the  admirable  work  known  as  the  "  Imitation  t)f  Christ " 
came  to  us  from  his  pen,  he  has  proved  that  a  soul  inspired 
by  faith  and  charity  needs  none  of  those  adventitious  aids 
of  style,  to  which  we  attach  too  much  importance,  to  com- 
pose the  most  admirable  of  books,  after  the  gospel.  After 
leading,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  the  first  university  in  the 
world,  and  winning  an  immortal  name  in  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, Gerson  came  to  bury  his  learning  and  renown  in 
Lyons,  in  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Paul,  where  he  de- 
voted the  last  days  of  his  noble  career  to  teaching  children 
the  first  principles  of  the  faith.    During  the  schism,  he  la- 
bored for  the  peace  of  the  Church  with  that  prudent  mode- 
ration which  conciliates  all  minds,  but  also  w^ith  the  uncon- 
querable perseverance  which  is  sure  to  triumph  over  every 
obstacle. 

18.  The  University  of  Paris  nhowed  its  displeasure  at  the 

*  The  romalos  of  tbirt  villiige  maj  aow  be  seoa  near  the  oit/  of  Rethel 
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election  of  Benedict  XIIL,  by  decreeing  the  nullity  of  his  juris- 
diction. All  French  subjects  attached  to  the  court  of  Avignon 
received  an  order  to  quit  it  at  once.  Marshal  Boucicaut,  the 
hero  of  Nicopolia,  had  just  returned  to  his  natLve  land  from  the 
chains  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  which  had  heen  broken  by  a 
heavy  ransom.  He  receiyed  the  command  of  an  army  intended 
to  keep  Benedict  a  prisoner  in  his  palace  at  Avignon  ;  Init  the 
antipopo  cfl'ected  his  escape  and  found  an  asylum  in  Marseilles, 
under  the  protection  of  Louis  of  Anjou,  titulary  king  of  Naples 
and  count  of  Provence.  Meanwhile  Boni&ce  IX.  died  in 
Rome,  where  he  had  firmly  re-established  the  Pontifical  power 
and  won  the  eulogy  long  since  pronounced  on  the  great  Fabios : 
**  Cunctando  restituit  rem"  (October  1,  a.  d.  1404). 

I  III.  PoimncAiB  OF  Inkocent  VII.  (October  17,  a.  d.  1404 — 

NoTember  6, 1406). 

19.  At  the  death  of  Boniface  IX.,  ambassadors  from  the 

court  of  Avignon  were  already  in  Rome,  charged  by  Benedict 
XIII.  to  negotiate  a  reconciliation.  They  tried  to  prevent  the 
cardinals  from  holding  an  election ;  but  the  Roman  people,  who 
had  been  momentarily  checked  by  the  firm  and  vigorous  hand 
of  the  last  Pope,  now  sought  to  profit  by  his  untimely  death  to 
regain  their  freedom.  The  mob  ran  through  the  streets  with 
lou<l  cries  of, "  Viva  il  Popolo !"  Terrified  by  this  seditious  move- 
ment, the  cardinals  thought  it  necessary  to  give  themselves  a 
head.  To  guarantee  both  the  general  interests  of  Christendom 
and  the  particular  wants  of  Borne,  the  cardinals,  before  enter- 
ing the  condave,  signed  a  solemn  declaration,  sabstantially  the 
same  as  that  which  had  preceded  the  conclave  of  Avignon. 
Each  cardinal  bound  himself  personally,  in  case  of  his  election, 
to  effect  the  union  of  the  Church,  even  by  the  renunciation  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontificate.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  con- 
clave prochumed  Cardinal  Meliorate,  with  the  title  of  Innocent 
VII.  The  new  Pope  had  already  won  all  hearts  by  his  learn- 
ing, his  pure  and  simple  manner  of  life,  his  horror  of  avarice 
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and  simonj,  and  an  exemplary  piety.  It  was  hoped  that  his 
modesty  and  perfect  freedom  from  all  personal  vanity  would 
succeed  in  healing  the  schism  which  had  now  been  rending  the 
See  of  Peter  for  so  many  years.   His  reign  was  too  short  to 

allow  the  realization  of  the  hopes  entertained  of  him.  Perhaps 
it  may  also  be  said  that  power  has  charms  capable  of  sediuii);^^ 
the  noblest  hearts  and  against  which  yirtae  itself  is  not  always 
proof. 

20.  The  first  care  of  the  new  administration  was  to  pnt 
down  the  political  reaction  which  followed  the  death  of  Boni- 
face IX.  Without  troops,  means,  or  allies,  Innocent  VII. 
soemed  destined  to  fail  in  his  undertaking.  A  champion  ap- 
peared in  behalf  of  the  Papacy,  but  under  circumstances  of 
equal  intricacy.  In  bringing  aid  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff^  he 
seemed  to  act  only  from  a  motive  of  gratitude ;  but  his  skilful 
und  deceptive  policy  was  based  on  less  disinterested  and  more 
ambitious  views.  lie  had  chosen  for  his  motto  the  significant 
words :  "  Aut  Csesar  aut  nullum. "  By  intervening  in  the 
troubles  of  Bome,  he  thought  to  open  the  way  for  the  re- 
eetablishment  of  an  Italian  monarchy  of  which  he  should  be  the 
head.  With  this  intention,  he  marched  an  army  before  the 
gates  of  Rome,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  protecting  the  life 
and  freedom  of  Innocent  VII.  Though  terrible  in  private 
broils,  the  Romans  always  felt  their  courage  cool  at  the  sight  of 
armed  soldiery.  The  arrival  of  Ladislas  was  enough  to  restore 
perfect  order.  In  return  for  this  service,  the  Pope  bestowed 
upon  the  King  of  Naples  the  government  of  Campania  and  of 
the  city  of  AscoU.  Ladislas,  to  whom  this  concession  seemed  to 
promise  ii  successful  issue  to  his  hopes  for  the  future,  now  re- 
turned to  his  states.  His  departure  was  speedily  followed  by . 
a  second  revolt  of  the  Roman  people,  and  the  Pope  withdrew 
from  the  tumult,  to  Viterbo,  whence  he  was  soon  recalled  by 
the  fickle  and  inconstant  Romans ;  he  died  in  his  capital  on  the 
6th  of  November,  a.  d.  1406.  Benedict  XIII.,  still  at  variance 
with  France,  was  wandering  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
i:uiean,  shifting  his  court  successively  from  Genoa  to  Savona, 
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from  Savona  to  Monaco^  from  Momico  to  Nioe^  and  finally  to 
Marseilles. 

21.  God  seemed  to  multiply  marvels  of  Christiau  virtne  in 
proportion  as  the  schism  surrounded  the  Church  with  greater 
diiiiculties.    St.  Colette  was  now  the  glory  of  France  and  the 
restorer  of  discipline  in  tlie  order  of  St.  Clare.    Colette  was 
born  at  Corbie,  in  1380,  of  poor  and  humble  parents.  Her 
earliest  years  were  marked  by  a  love  of  retirement  and  pnyer  ; 
humility  was  her  favorite  virtue.    The-  severest  practices  of 
penance  had  nothing  that  could  daunt  her  courage,  and  she  look 
the  religious  habit  in  a  monastery  of  Poor  Clares.    Here  God 
made  known  to  her  that  she  was  to  work  a  reform  in  the  order 
of  St.  Francis.   As  soon  as  she  was  convinced  of  her  vocation, 
she  went  to  confer  on  the  subject  with  Benedict  XIII.,  and  to 
obtain  from  him  the  necessary  powers.  "Born  in  France/*  says 
F.  Berthier,  *'and  having  passed  her  life  in  solitude,  Colette 
never  doubted  the  authority  of  the  Popes  of  Avignon."  In 
this  she  followed  the  teaching  of  the  bishops  in  her  own  coun- 
try ;  she  was  a  representative  of  the  simple-hearted  confidence 
which  guided  the  faithful,  who,  without  seeking  to  set  up  their 
own  judgment  in  important  questions,  followed,  without  hesita- 
tion, the  decisiou  of  their  lawful  superiors.    Benedict  at  first 
made  some  objections  to  the  requests  of  Colette,  but  yielded, 
in  the  end,  to  her  prayer ;  he  made  her  superioress-general  of 
the  Poor  Clares  and  authorized  her  to  make  whatever  regula- 
tions she  might  think  fit  to  promote  the  honor  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  souls.    Eighteen  monasteries  of  nuns  and  several 
communities  of  monks,  both  in  France  and  Germany,  received 
her  reform.    Death  took  away  Colette  in  the  midst  of  her  good 
works,  and  Crod  was  pleased  to  show  the  glory  of  His  servant 
by  many  miracles.   As  if  the  holiness  of  this  period  was  to  be 
shared  by  both  obediences,  the  Roman  Church  was  illus- 
trated by  St.  Bernardin  of  Sienna,  who  was  at  this  time  be 
ginning  to  draw  the  attention  of  Italy  by  the  splendor  of  his 
evangelical  life.    lie  was  born  in  1380,  at  Massa,  of  the  pow- 
erful family  of  the  Albizeschi,  and  was  early  distinguished  by 
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a  tender  piety  and  a  special  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgio. 
While  pursuing  his  studies  at  Sienna,  Beniardin  won  the  ad^ 
auratlon  of  his  masters  by  his  quick  and  graceful  imagination 

\nd  his  progress  in  learning,  while  his  virtues  gave  him  a  stiU 
higher  claim  to  their  esteem.  Holiness  seemed  to  beam  forth 
ia  his  countenance,  his  words  and  all  his  actions.  He  after- 
ward undertook  the  mission  of  recalling  the  Franciscans  of 
the  stricter  observance  to  the  first  fervor  of  their  institution. 
The  Church  has  enrolled  his  name  in  the  catalogue  of  her 
Saiats  and  raised  altars  in  his  memory. 

§  IV«  PoNtmcATB  OF  Gbeoort  XII.  (December  30,  a.  d.  1406^ 

deposed  by  the  Council  of  Pisa,  June  5, 1409). 

22.  Once  more  the  opportunity  was  ulTcred  of  giving  back  to 
the  Church  unity  of  government.    BuLh  parties  were  heartily 
tired  of  the  schism  ;  they  had  both  promised  themselves  to  bring 
it  to  an  end  by.  abstaining  from  double  elections  at  the  death  of 
the  two  claimants.  The  King  of  France,  on  learning  the  death  of 
Innocent  VII.,  wrote  at  once  to  the  Koman  cardinals,  entreating 
them  to  suspend  their  election  until  some  final  measures  could 
be  agreed  upon.    Unfortunately,  his  letter  was  too  late.  The 
Roman  cardinals,  left  to  their  own  unaided  resources,  amid  the 
factions  by  which  the  last  Pontificate  had  been  so  fearfully 
agitated,  felt  that  Rome  could  not  do  without  a  Pope ;  and  this 
conviction,  rising  above  all  considerations  uf  ;i  higher  orJur,  in- 
duced them  to  form  the  conclave.    Before  engaging  in  any 
electoral  proceeding,  they  resolved  to  place  the  election  in  the 
impossibility  of  olTering  any  obstacle  whatever  to  the  work  of 
peace,  by  subjecting  the  successful  candidater  to  such  an  obliga- 
tion of  resigning  the  Papacy,  that  he  might  seem  less  a  Pontiff 
than  an  agent  charged  to  lay  down  the  Pontifical  dignity.* 
With  this  object  iu  view,  they  drew  up  a  document  more  explicit 
than  that  which  had  been  signed  at  the  election  of  Innocent 

g  *  Ut  BQ  magia  procuntorem  ad  depoDendum  Pontiflcatum,  qtiom  PoaUfloom  faclum  ox 
posMt.**— £SPA  MitLf  SosoM.  nstoB.,  p.  1190. 
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VII.,  by  which  they  pledged  thexoselves,  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually, that  if  any  one  of  their  number  were  elected  he  should 
give  up  the  Pontifical  dignity,  readily,  freely  and  entirely,  in 
the  event  of  his  rivafs  abdication  or  death  ;  after  which  the 
two  Colleges  should  meet  to  choose  a  legitimate  Pastor  by  a  ca- 
nonical election.    The  future  Pope  bouuvl  himself,  moreover, 
within  the  space  of  three  months  a  Her  his  enthroneuitiiit,  to 
convoke  a  general  council  to  end  the  schism,  and  to  appoint  no 
new  cardinals.   He  was,  immediately  npon  his  election,  and 
before  its  public  announcement,  fully  to  rat  if}'  and  approve 
e;ieh  article  of  the  convention,  and  filially  to  renew  the  ratifica- 
tion  and  approval  in  the  fir^t  public  consistory  held  after  his 
coronation.    The  cardinals,  with  their  hands  upon  the  Holy 
Gospels,  swore  to  observe  these  conditions,  and  Cardinal  Angelo 
Corrario  was  proclaimed  Sovereign  PontilT  as  Qregory  XIL 
The  uprightness,  generosit  \ .  lively  faith  and  real  virtues  which 
characterized  tlie  aged  cardinal  of  seven^}^  years,  gave  the 
council  every  hope  that  he  would  prove  more  faithful  lo  his 
promise  than  any  other.    Ilis  £rst  acts,  indeed,  warranted  the 
hope.  On  the  day  after  his  promotion,  he  thus  wrote  to  Benedict 
XIIL :  ''You  see  into  what  an  abyss  of  shame  and  misfortones 
the  Church  has  been  plunged  by  a  schism  of  thirty  years.    It  b 
for  you  to  ask  your  conscience  what  course  you  should  follow. 
For  Our  part,  We  openly  announce  Our  design  and  fixed  resolve. 
In  proportion  to  our  conviction  that  Our  claim  is  just,  do  We 
perceive  the  merit  of  sacrificing  it  to  the  peace  and  union  of 
Christendom.   It  is  no  longer  time  to  dbcuss  the  question  of 
rights,  but  to  make  them  yield  to  the  public  welfare,  and  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  times.    We  are  prepared  to  resign  Our  lawful 
claims  to  the  Papacy,  if  you  are  ready  to  do  the  same." 

23.  This  letter  caused  the  deepest  emotion  in  France.  Pub- 
lic thanksgiving  was  solemnly  offered  up;  the  long^desired 
haven  of  peace  and  union  seemed  reached  at  last.  Benedict 
would  not  be  outdone  in  generosity  by  the  Roman  Ponti£ 
In  his  re{>ly,  he  dechired  his  readiness  to  accept,  at  once, 
the  conditious  offered,  and  to  give  up  the  Pontifical  dignity. 
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entirely  and  unreservedly,  for  the  good  of  sonls.  This  pro- 
testation filled  the  measure  of  public  joy.  A  conference  be- 
tween the  two  Pontiffs  was  Mppointed  to  be  held  at  Savona ; 
Benedict  came  to  tlie  appointed  place,  with  great  pomp;  the 
prayers  of  France  went  with  him.  But  the  Catholic  world 
learned,  with  the  deepest  sorrow^  that  Gregory  XII.,  not- 
withstanding the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  cardinals,  had  re* 
fused  to  H'cet  the  enirap:ement.  Reffardksi  of  the  oath  hv 
whicli  lie  had  thrice  bound  himself,  he  appointed  four  new 
cardinals,  two  of  whom  were  his  nephews.  This  conduct 
of  Gregory  is  a  fresh  proof  that  the  stores  of  human  ambi- 
tion contain  expedients  for  eluding  the  most  solemn  engage- 
ments,  which  lie  beyond  the  farthest  range  of  mortal  vision. 

24.  After  so  many  fruitless  attempts,  it  was  evident  that  the 
cooperation  of  the  Pontiffs  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  end 
the  schism.  ^  Tot  this  disastrous  state  of  things  could  not 
be  allowed  to  last.  Discipline,  weakened  by  so  many  repeated 
struggles,  contempt  for  the  ecclesiastical  censures  so  often 
abused,  the  neglect  of  the  most  sacred  rules  of  the  highest 
duties,  habitjj  of  simony,  relaxation  of  morals,  unchecked 
license,  disorder  and  anarchy — all  baneful  results  of  the  sclusni 
— threatened  to  throw  back  the  Church  into  the  most  disas- 
trous days  of  her  history.  The  danger  was  imminent^  the 
situation  without  precedent  or  example,  an  extraordinary  evil 
called  for  an  extraordinary  remedy.  The  Spirit  of  God,  which 
never  forsakes  the  Church,  suggested  the  only  possible  means 
of  salvation.  The  glory  of  the  initiative  belongs  to  France. 
Charles  VI.,  or,  rather,  the  council  of  regency  which  ruled  in 
his  name,  decided  that  a  perfect  neutrality  should  thenceforth 
be  observed  toward  both  Pontiffs.  Most  of  the  Christian 
princes  followed  the  example.  Negotiations  were  opened  with 
the  cardinals  of  both  obediences,  aud  they  were  at  length  with- 
drawn from  their  respective  Popes.  The  two  colleges  opened 
communications,  and  a  council,  in  which  they  should  all  take 
part,  was  convoked  at  Pif?a,  for  the  26th  of  March,  A.  n.  1109. 
Gregory  withdrew  to  Gaeta,  under  the  protection  of  Ladislas, 
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king  of  Naples,  while  Benedict  returned  to  his  home  at  Sara- 
gassa, to  weep  over  his  rained  hopes  and  blasted  ambition. 
26.  At  the  period  fixed  for  the  general  council,  PisareeeiTed 

the  ambassadors  of  all  the  Christian  princes,  twenty-two  car- 
dinals, llie  titulary  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jern«ia- 
leni,  and  Aquileia,  one  hundred  and  eighty  archbishops  and 
bishops,  three  hundred  abbots,  and  an  equal  number  of  doctors 
in  theology.  The  canonicalnesa  of  this  assemblage  has  been 
called  in  question.  It  seems  to  us  to  admit  of  none.  It  is 
quite  true,  according  to  the  principles  of  canonical  jurispru- 
dence, that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  no  council  can  be 
held  without  the  sanction  of  the  Roman  Pontiil.  But,  in 
the  present  case,  neither  Pontiff  could  have  brought  together 
a  general  council,  since  neither  was  univeraally  acknowl- 
edged. In  the  doubt  which  then  existed  about  the  legiti* 
macy  of  the  Sovereiixu  Pontiff,  the  cardinals  were  empowered, 
and  even  bouml,  to  act  as  if  the  Holy  See  had  been 
vacant  No  gencrnl  couacil  can  be  convoked  without  the 
Pope*8  consent;  but  the  very  object  of  the  council  was  to  point 
out  the  centre  of  this  authority  by  a  final  dedsiouj  and  to  with* 
draw  it  from  the  cloud  by  which  it  was  then  surrounded.  Both 
cum [iL'ti tors  had,  at  their  election,  promised  to  cooperate  in 
the  wui  k  of  peace.  Both  had  broken  their  word  ;  Grejrory 
openly,  Benedict  with  a  dissimulation  more  in  keeping  with  the 
subtlety  of  his  character,  and  with  an  appearance  of  good  faith 
which  no  longer  deceived  any  one.  It  then  devolved  upon  the 
cardinals  who  had  elected  them,  who  had  bound  them  by  for- 
mal conditions,  who  had  constituted  them  their  representatives 
to  end  the  schism,  "  as  agents,  to  lay  down  the  Pontifical  dig- 
nity at  the  fitting  time,"  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the  work 
of  restoring  lost  unity.  They  understood  their  duty ;  the 
Council  of  Pisa  was  the  work  of  their  devotedness  to  the 
Church,  and  will  ever  be  their  proudest  title  to  glory.  The 
theologians  who  wrote  in  support  of  the  council's  rights  were 
moved  by  an  ardor  and  animation  which  sometimes  carried 
them  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  law.    Gerson,  whose  reputation 
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gave  him  na  almost  sovereign  authority,  wrote  two  treatisea  on 
thin  subject,  which  caused  a  gieat  sensation.   In  the  first,  the 

illustrious  chancellor  refuted,  with  ;i  prreat  deal  of  souiid  judg- 
ment and  moderation,  the  various  objections  brought  against 
the  council.  But  in  the  second,  entitled  Dt  AuferibUUaie  Papce^ 
be  reasoned  from  a  particular  question  to  a  general  conclusion, 
and  asserted  that,  in  any  case,  a  Pope  may  be  deposed  by  a 
general  council.  AU  tradition  protested  against  this  doctrine, 
which  Gallicanism  has  since  tried  to  revive.  The  deposition  of 
Gregory  XII.,  Benedict  XIII.,  and  John  XXilL,  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constance,  of  which  we  shall  treat  hereafter,  cannot  be 
quoted  as  precedents  in  favor  of  this  opinion.  These  two  coun- 
Gtls  were  not  called  to  pass*  judgment  upon  a  legitimate  and 
uniyersally  acknowledged  Pope,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  con- 
stitute a  Pope,  and  thus  end  the  division  of  -the  Papacy.  The 
shortest,  and,  in  liict,  the  only  means  of  reaching  this  end  was 
simply  to  effect  a  renunciation  of  both  obediences,  in  order  to 
concentrate  all  the  suffrages  and  all  interests  on  one  persuu. 
The  plan  was  but  partially  successful  in  the  Council  of  Pisa, 
because  passions  were  still  too  warm ;  it  triumphed,  later,  at 
Constance,  thanks  to  the  co-operation  of  Christiau  rulers. 

26.  After  suniuiouiug  Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict  XIII.  to 
appear  before  the  council,  the  fathers  of  Pisa  entered  into  a 
careful  examination  of  the  important  question.  The  various 
expedients  calculated  to  bring  about  a  pacification  were  dis» 
cussed  at  length.  The  debate  resulted  in  the  decision  that 
both  claimants  should  be  required  to  renounce  the  Sovereign 
Pontificate,  tiiat  all  authority  should  be  withdrawn  from  them, 
and  thus  a  Pope  elected  by  the  cardinals  of  both  parties  could 
rule  without  opposition.  Viewing,  as  we  do,  from  a  distance, 
the  events  which  then  agitated  all  minds,  the  system  of  cession 
adopted  by  the  council  seems  to  us  most  fitting  to  eml  the  dis- 
pute. The  object  would  have  been  reached  but  for  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  rivals  and  the  obstinate  attachment  of  some 
rulers  to  their  obedience.  Neither  Gregory  nor  Benedict 
appeared  before  the  council.   On  the  5th  of  June,  a.  n.  1409, 
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the  doors  of  the  Basilica,  in  which  the  council  sat,  were  thrown 
open  to  the  multitude  which  poured  in  to  hear  the  final  sen- 
tence. Amid  the  deepest  silence,  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria 
raised  his  voice  and  announced  that  "  Peter  di  Luna  and 
Angclo  Corrario,  known  in  their  respective  obediences  as  Bene- 
dict XIII.  and  Gregory  XII.,  were  deposed  from  the  Pontificate, 
that  the  faithful  were  released  from  all  obedience  to  them, 
and  that  the  Holy  See  was  vacant."  This  sentence,  as  un- 
exampled as  the  circumstances  which  called  it  forth,  was 
received  with  acclamations  of  joy,  and  followed  by  a  solemn 
Te  Deum. 

§  V.  Pontificate  of  Alexander  V.  (June  26,  a.  d.  1409 — May 

3,1410). 

27.  Notwithstanding  the  obstinacy  displayed  by  the  two 
deposed  Pontiffs,  in  refusing  to  accept  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  them,  the  Holy  See  was  vacant;  the  Council  of  Pisa 
now  turned  its  attention  to  the  choice  of  a  successor  whose 
claim  should  be  unassailable.  In  the  preliminary  meetings, 
the  manner  of  the  new  election  was  a  matter  of  dispute,  ^oiiie 
were  of  opinion  that  the  election  should  be  made  by  the  whole 
council ;  others  held  that  the  cardinals — though  they  held 
their  dignity  from  a  somewhat  doubtful  source — should  alone 
be  intrusted  with  the  choice,  in  order  not  to  swerve  from  estab- 
lished usage.  The  hitter  opinion  prevailed  ;  and  the  cardinals, 
after  pledging  themselves  by  oath  to  disregard,  in  the  holy 
work,  all  secondary  personal  interests,  entered  into  conclave. 
Never  was  Heaven  implored  with  more  fervent  vows  for  the 
happy  issue  of  a  Pontifical  election.  The  council,  the  amba^s- 
sudors,  the  faithful — all  were  in  prayer.  No  doubt  was  felt 
that  the  schism  was  at  lU  last  gasp.  On  the  2Gth  of  June, 
A.  D.  1400,  all  the  votes  centred  on  Cardinal  Peter  Philargi,  of 
Candia,  who  took  the  name  of  Alexander  V.  Never  was  eho 
tion  liioi'c  fi CO  from  political  Iatri<j,  .  The 
new  Pope  could  boast  neither  long  lineage  '     powcrrM^  r  ^l 
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tiras.    He  had  been  charitably  harbored,  while  still  an  iitfimt, 

in  the  island  of  Candia,  and  knew  neither  father,  nor  mother, 
nor  kindred.  His  merit  and  intelligence  supplied  the  want  of 
all  human  recommendations.  Havin?r  received  the  habit  of  the 
Frkura  Minors,  he  stadied  snocessively  in  Bologna,  Oxford)  and 
PariSy  and  published  a  Comneniarj  on  the  ^'  Liber  Sentenitii- 
rum  "  of  Peter  Lombard,  equally  remarkable  for  depth  of  thought 
and  ek'ganco  of  style,  and  which  won  for  iU  author  the  well- 
deserved  admiration  of  the  theological  world.  After  having, 
for  some  time,  held  the  archiepisoopal  see  of  Milan,  he  was 
raised  to  the  cardinalate  by  Innocent  YIL,  and  at  length 
ascended  the  Papal  throne  at  thie  age  of  seventy  years:  The 
election  of  Alexander  V.  gave  rise  to  an  incredible  enthusiasm 
in  the  city  of  Pisa.  The  goodness  of  the  Pontiff  was  as  bound- 
less as  his  charity ;  he  had  known  misfortune,  and  his  highest 
ambition  was  to  make  others  happy.  His  bounty  soon  drained 
the  Pontifical  treasury,  and  he  loved  to  repeat  with  a  true 
spiritual  gayety :  "  I  w«is  once  a  wealthy  bishop,  I  have  since 
been  a  poor  cardinal,  and  now  I  am  a  needy  Pope." 

28.  This  accession,  though  hailrd  with  such  joyous  acclar 
mations,  only  complicated,  instead  ol  extinguishing  the  schism. 
Instead  of  two,  there  were  now  three  rival  claimants  for  the 
Pondflcal  authority.  Gregory  XII.,  in  his  retreat  at  GaSta, 
was  still  acknowledged  by  the  Neapolitan  States,  Hungai}% 
Bavaria,  Poland,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  North.  Castile, 
Aragon,  Nuvaire,  and  Scotland,  with  the  islands  of  Sardinia 
and  Corsica,  remained  true  to  Benedict  XIII.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  Alexander  V.  was  recognized  only  in  France,  Dngland, 
Portugal,  and  Northern  Italy;  though  Rome  soon  followed 
their  example,  and  Avignon,  so  long  the  dwelling  of  the  anti- 
popes,  submitted  of  its  own  accord  to  the  authority  of  the 
legitimate  Pontiff.  The  envoys  ui'  the  Roman  people  met  the 
Pope  at  Bologna,  whither  he  had  proceeded  alter  the  Council 
of  Pisa,  and  laid  at  his  feet  the  keys  of  the  Ttemal  City,  en- 
treating him  to  honor  it  by  his  presence.  The  Pope  received 
them  kindly  and, promised  to  aocede  to  their  request.   With  a 
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•fie'«7  to  the  ree.stnblishment  of  unity  in  the  Church,  he  con 
yoked  a  generni  council  for  the  year  1412.  His  plan  of  ad- 
ministration also  iacluded  the  reform  of  abuses,  the  repression 
of  simony^  the  anion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Cbarcbes,  now 
becoming  daily  more  desirable  on  accoant  of  the  progress  of 
the  Turks ;  and  finally  the  extinction  of  the  Wyeliffe  heresy, 
which  had  left  Euiiland  to  ravji^e  Germany.  Death,  h^'uever. 
thwarted  his  plans,  he  expired  at  Bologna  on  the  3d  of  May, 
A.  D.  1410;  his  last  words  were  addressed  to  the  cardinals 
who  stood  about  his  death-bed :  Peace  I  leave  70%  my  peace 
I  give  you." 

§  VI.  Pontificate  of  John  ^XXIII.  (May  17,  a.  d.  1410 — ^abdi- 
cates at  the  Council  of  Constance,  recalls  his  abdication,  and 
is  finally  deposed  on  the  29th  of  May,  1415). 

29.  The  peace  which  Alexander  V.,  on  his  death-bed,  woold 
have  left  to  the  world,  was  to  be  conquered.   Seventeen  of  the 

twenty-three  cardinals  constituting  the  Sacred  College  met  at 
Boloirna.  They  went  into  coik  l;ive  on  the  15th  of  May,  ami 
three  days  afterward  Balthazar  Cossa,  cardinal  of  St.  Eusta- 
tbius,  was  elected,  and  took  the  name  of  John  XXilL  The 
new  Pope  was  not  yet  a  priest  at  the  time  of  his  promotion, 
which  circumstance  will  explain  the  charges  brought  by  con- 
temporary writers  against  his  worldly  life.  Balthazar  Cos^a, 
was  a  Neapolitan  ;  the  nubk^  rank  of  his  father,  John  of  Tioja, 
lord  of  Procida,  had  early  accustomed  him  to  a  luxurious  mao* 
ner  of  life.  Being  destined  for  the  Church,  he  studied  canon 
law  at  the  University  of  Bologna.  Boniface  IX.,  perceiving  in 
him  the  rare  tact,  correct  judirraent,  bold  conceptions  and  prompt 
action,  which  make  a  iiscful  ia;iii,  raised  him  to  the  cardinalate 
and  employed  him  in  the  most  important  affairs.  The  cardinal 
faithfully  served  the  interests  of  the  Holy  See  in  a  legation  to 
Bologna.  Still,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Cossa  did  not  always 
use  his  influence  with  disinterested  zeal,  but  too  often  allowed 
his  actions  to  follow  the  promptinj^s  of  personal  ambition.  His 
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life,  moreoyer,  was  too  much  like  that  of  the  secular  princes 

of  the  aire,  and  tlie  world  admired  in  him  rather  the  L^reat  mili- 
t«iry  and  polilicul  leader,  than  the  edifying  prelate.  Whatever 
may  have  beeu  the  failings  of  John  XXIII.,  he  certainly  made  - 
a  bitt<er  atonement  for  them.  The  blow  which  ended  his  Pon- 
tificate, forever  crushed  his  earthly  hopes ;  and  never  did  he 
appear  greater  that  when,  beaten  down  by  the  storm  of  adver- 
sity, he  eqnalled  his  misfortunes  by  an  admirable  sul)missfon. 

30.  The  reign  of  John  XXIII,  was  inaugurated  by  a  series 
of  triumphs  closely  followed  by  corresponding  reverses.  An 
attempt  of  Ladislas,  king  of  Naples,  to  surprise  Rome,  was 
defetited  by  the  valor  and  devotedness  of  the  Pontifical  troo]).s. 
A  (lepntation  of  Roman  citizens  w^as  sent  to  entreat  the  Pope  to 
hx  his  See  in  the  Eternal  City.  He  yielded  to  their  request, 
and  his  entrance  into  the  city  of  the  Apostles  was  celebrated 
with  unwonted  pomp.  John  had  summoned  Louis  of  Anjou  to 
meet  Ladislas.  He  named  the  French  prince  gonfalonier  of  the 
Roman  Church,  and  intrusted  its  standard  to  his  keeping.  Louis 
led  a  splendidly  equipped  army  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
confinered  his  opponent  in  the  relel)rated  battle  of  Roccasecca 
(May  19,  A.  d.  1411).  Had  the  victor  made  good  use  of  his 
advantage,  Ladislas  would  have  been  undone.  But  the  French 
are  better  soldiers  than  organizers.  Ladislas  availed  himself  of 
the  moments  lost  by  his  rival.  He  succeeded  in  rallying  his 
scattered  forces,  placed  his  strongholds  in  a  state  of  defence, 
and  took  possession  of  the  various  passes  by  which  the  enemy 
could  reach  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  Louis  soon  found  himself 
in  want  of  money  and  provisions  and  unable  to  hold  the  field  he 
had  won ;  his  whole  endeavor  was  then  to  lead  back  his  army 
to  Rome,  whence  he  himself  soon  started  for  Provence.  With- 
in a  year  (1413),  Ladislas  was  again  before  Rome,  with  a  large 
unny.  The  Pontifical  troops  deserted  their  posts  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Neapolitans.  The  city  wjis  sacked,  while  the  Pope 
lied,  almost  alone,  to  Yiterbo,  and  Ladislas  completed  the  su'o- 
jection  of  the  Roman  territory. 

31.  The  imperial  throne  had  been  left  vacant  by  the  death 
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of  Robert  of  Bayaria  (i.  d.  1410).  Tho  empire  became  a  spoil 
offered  to  the  ambition  of  the  German  princes.    Among  the  real 

* 

candidates,  two  were  roieinost,  with  very  nearly  cH|ual  iiiliuence  : 
Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary,  and  Josse,  marquis  of  Moravia 
and  elector  of  Brandenburg.  When  these  two  powerful  cham- 
pions entered  the  lists,  all  others  disappeared|  and  the  imperial 
prize  was  left  to  be  disputed  by  them  alone.  With  a  view  to 
add  weight  to  his  elaims,  Sigismund  hastened  to  solicit  the 
support  of  Gregory  XII.,  ^vhose  cause  he  favored,  promising  to 
use  his  best  ondeavors  to  end  the  schism  in  his  favor.  But 
John  XXIII.  was  too  skilful  a  diplomatist  not  to  appreciate  the 
great  advantage  of  an  alliance  with  the  King  of  Hungary.  He 
spared  no  pains  to  secure  his  allegiance  ^nd  offered  him  his 
patronage,  which  was  accepted.  John  then  wrote  to  the  electors, 
urging  them  to  bestow  the  crown  upon  the  King  of  Hungary, 
whom  he  represented  as  the  prince  most  worthy  to  uphold  the 
dignity  of  the  empire.  His  appeal  had  the  desired  effect^  and 
Sigismund  was  proclaimed,  by  the  Diet  of  Frankfort,  Emperor 
of  Germany  (a.  d.  1410).  The  Pope  thought  that  he  had 
secured  a  faithful  ally  in  Sigismund,  and  he  accordingly  wrote 
from  his  retreat  at  Viterbo,  soliciting  help  against  Ladislas. 
But  the  new  emperor  aimed  at  something  higher.  He  deemed 
it  a  nobler  task  to  labor  for  the  extinction  of  the  schism  than 
to  take  part  in  personal  quarrels,  and,  without  .returning  any 
direct  answer  to  the  Pope*s  appeal,  he  sent  him  ambassadors  to 
request  the  convocation  of  a  council  for  the  follo^ving  year. 
John  had  hoped  to  bring  the  schism  to  an  amicable  end,  and 
he  was  somewhat  startled  by  the  emperor  s  proposal.  Yet  he 
felt  bound  to  yield  his  consent^  i^nd  accordingly  sent  legates 
to  confer  with  Sigismuud  about  the  most  suitable  phiee  for 
the  meeting  of  the  council.  Sigismund  named  Constance,  a 
city  within  his  own  realm,  and  the  opening  of  the  council  was 
appointed  for  the  1st  of  November,  1114.  The  last  favorable 
event  of  John's  Pontificate  occurred  shortly  before  this  mem- 
orable  date.  Ladislas  died  suddenly  at  Naples  (1414),  leav- 
ing the  throne  to  his  sister,  Joanna  II.   His  death  saved  Italy 
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frora  the  general  conquest  which  he  meditated,  and  which  it 

could  hardly  have  resisted,  against  his  formidable  army  and 
persevering  ambition. 

82.  The  whole  Catholic  world  was  looking  toward  Constancei 
whither  it  had  sent  its  most  illustrious  representatives.  Eigh- 
teen thousand  ecclesiastics  of  all  ranks  thronged  the  city  and 
its  neighborhood.  All  Europe  was  in  motion;  the  Emperor 
. Sijiiisniuiul  appeared  in  |)er.son  at  the  deliberations  of  the  great 
assembly.  The  nunciu.s  of  Gregory  XII.  and  of  Benedict  XIII. 
came  with  full  powers  from  their  masters.  John  was  at  first 
doubtful  as  to  the  course  he  should  adopt ;  but  the  cardinals 
at  length  induced  him  to  preside  in  person  over  the  meetings  of 
the  council.  The  first  session  was  opened  on  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, with  all  the  dazzling  splendor  which  John  XXIIl. 
lovf'd  to  exhibit  in  great  solemnities  j  but  the  gorgeous  pageant- 
ry, in  which  he  affected  to  display  the  glories  of  the  Papacy,  was 
but  an  ephemeral  triumph.  To  preserve  order  in  an  assembly 
of  this  size,  it  became  necessary  to  divide  it  into  nations ;  each 
entitled  to  one  vote  only.  The  divisions  were  four  in  number : 
Italy,  France,  Germany  and  England  ;  Spain  was  afterward 
added  to  the  list,  when  the  council  had  decided  the  case  of 
Peter  di  Luna.  These  national  divisions  separately  discussed 
the  various  questions  proposed  for  general,  deliberation.  Their 
respective  suffrages  were  decided  by  a  majority  of  voices.  The 
result  of  these  conferences  was  then  communicated  in  the  gen- 
eral congregations  and  read  in  the  sessions  of  the  council. 
This  system  of  organization  destroyed  whatever  hopes  John 
might  have  rested  upon  the  preponderance  of  Italian  prelates. 
The  first  question  laid  before  the  council  waS|  to  determine  the 
best  means  of  effecting  a  union.  Two  means  were  offered :  the 
unconditional  recognition  of  John  XXIII.  and  the  deposition 
of  the  two  otlier  PonllH.s  ;  or  the  sininltaneuus  abdication  of 
the  three  cljiimants  and  the  definitive  election  of  a  universally 
acknowledged  Pope.  John  himself  naturally  advocated  the 
first  proposition,  which  might  perhaps  have  been  adopted,  but 
for  the  publication  cf  a  memorial  containing  the  most  serious 
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charges  against  the  Pontiff's  person  and  his  private  life.  This 

accusing  voice  utterly  deprived  the  Pope  of  the  tonsideratiun 
and  energy  necessary  to  rule  the  general  mind.  A  decree  was 
read  in  the  fifth  session,  which  blasted  all  his  hopes.  The 
proposition  of  an  absolute  renunciation  had  been  unanimotisly 
adopted)  and  the  Pope  was  requested  to  sign  a  formula  of  abdi- 
cation in  the  following  terms :  "  For  the  peace  of  the  whole 
Christian  ^vorld,  I  declare,  I  promise,  I  pledge  niN  .-^-iij  and  I 
swear  before  God,  the  Church  and  this  holy  council,  freely  and 
of  my  own  accord,  to  give  peace  to  the  Church  by  a  simple  ab- 
dication of  the  Pontificate^  as  soon  as  the  council  may  deem  it 
proper  and  when  the  measure  may  secure  the  restoration  of 
unity.'*  The  Pope  read  the  formula  in  silence,  and  then  said  : 
"  It  has  always  been  myintentiua  to  win  peace  for  the  Cluirch  ; 
for  this  am  I  in  Constance.  I  accept  the  formida."  At  these 
words,  the  emperor,  the  c-ardiaals  and  all  the  members  of  the 
council  broke  out  into  expressions  of  thanksgiving ;  the  bells 
were  rung  in  token  of  gladness ;  the  Te  Deum  was  solemnly 
chanted,  while  every  eye  was  dimmed  with  tears  of  joy.  On 
the  next  day  the  Pope  officiated  roniiiically.  At  the  close  of 
the  ceremony,  seating  himself  upon  his  throne  before  the  altar, 
he  read  aloud  the  formula  which  he  had  accepted  on  the  pre- 
ceding day.  Before  uttering  the  words :  I  promise,  I  pledge 
myself,  I  swear,"  he  left  his  seat,  knelt  at  the  foot  of  the  altar, 
and  laying  his  right  hand  upon  his  heart,  said,  in  a  voice  of  deep 
emotion:  "Thus  do  I  promise."  The  whole  multitude  broke 
forth  into  a  resistless  storm  of  applause.  The  emperor  rose, 
thanked,  the  Pope  on  his  own  and  the  council's  behalf,  and, 
laying  aside  hb  crown^  knelt  to  kiss  his  feet  The  joy  of 
the  clergy  and  people  was  unbounded. 

33.  Had  John  persevered  in  this  course  of  action,  he  might 
indeed  have  lost  the  Papacy,  but  he  would  have  won  a  stainless 
and  undying  glory But  in  an  unhappy  hour  he  yielded  to 

•  While  Bpealcing  of  the  diflQcultf  experienced  hy  these  Pontiffs  in  renouncing  the  Pa* 
po<y,  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  following  wordH  of  hL  Artaud  do  liontor,  remarkable 
for  thdrtone  of  pradenoe  and  moderatba:  *'  We  do  aol  believe,"  saya  tbe  learned  vritefi 
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other  inspirations,  and,  on  the  night  of  the  21st  of  March^  fled 
secretly  from  Constance  to  SchalfbaQseny  whence,  a  few  days 
ailerward,  he  sent  forth  a  long  memorial^  strmng  to  justify  his 
conduct  hy  hitter  complaints  against  the  oppression  he  had  suf- 
fered at  Constance,  with  ihv  most  violent  invectives  against 
the  emperor  and  the  council.  The  ast^enibly  was  more  indig- 
nant than  surprised  at  these  threats.  The  most  extreme  opin- 
ions on  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign  PontifTs  were  freely- 
uttered  and  discussed.  Qerson,  the  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Paris,  endeavored  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  council 
over  Ihu  Pope.  These  radical  principles  were  rejected  by  the 
more  prudent  and  moderate  members.  On  March  30,  a.  D.  1415, 
the  council  promulgated  a  decree  containing  the  three  following 
cLiuses :  ^'1.  Every  individual,  of  whatever  rank,  even  though 
he  he  Pope,  is  bound  to  obey  the  Council  of  Constance  in  what 
concerns  faith,  the  extinction  of  the  present  schism,  and  the* 
reform  of  the  Church  in  its  head  and  in  its  members.  2, 
Whoever  stubbornly  refuses  to  obey  the  decrees,  statutes  and 
regulations  of  the  council,  shall  be  held  amenable  to  canonical 
punishment.  8.  Pope  John  XXIIL,  the  prelates  and  all  tho 
other  members  of  the  council  have  always  been  free.  The 
flight  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  was  an  open  violation  of  his 
engagements."  Meanwhile  the  Pope  everywhere  proclaimed 
that  bis  oath  had  been  extorted  by  violence  and  that  he  did  not 
feel  bound  to  abide  by  it ;  and  he  withdrew,  for  greater  safety, 
to  Brisach.  The  council  opened  negotiations  with  the  fugitive 
Pope,  but  they  proved  fruitless.  He  might  still  have  warded 
oft*  the  blow  wbieli  threatened  him.  Had  he  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  midst  of  the  assembly  and  ireeiy  resigned  into  tho  hands 

"that  the  motiT*  this  lengtiieued  resistanco  can  be  sought  !o  the  force  of  ordbary 
ob.stinncr,  of  tliat  common  obstinacy  which  binda  oerta'm  men  to  tho  tWngs  of  earth.  Xor 
Bhould  wc,  perhaps,  cvtn  class  nmonf^  liumati  fhiiltios  the  somewhat  unnattirni  tcnaetty 
wLich  refuses  to  give  up  what  has  been  acknowledged  by  cardinals,  bj  whole  nations,  and 
by  rulera^  dMining  it  s  right  wbicdi  no  power  exbting  among  m  can  take  awaj.  We  dmj 
not)  then,  indulge  in  haieh  jn^gmeatfly  In  nseleae  and  unmeaning  analbenuw.  Ood  bat 
no;  made  man  ecrong  enough  to  sttrrive  manjr  eudh  •trugj^s.*'— lavea  of  the  Sovereign 
Pmtil&k  t,  IIL,  |k  m. 
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of  the  Church's  representatives  the  dignity  which  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  maintain,  he  would  l^avo  spared  himself  the 
gmt^t  humiUation ;  but  he  remained  inflexible,  and,  on  the 
29.th  of  May,  the  couQcil  began  its  twelfth  session)  which  was 
to  crash  forever  the  earthly  hopes  of  John  XXIII.  As  a  matter 
of  form,  the  culprit  was  summoned  for  the  last  time.    The  pro- 
moter then  announced  that,  all  the  canonical  formalities  having 
beeu  satisfied  and  the  procedures  e'lded^  the  hour  of  justice  had 
now  arrived.   The  £ishop  of  Arras  rose  and  read  the  sentence, 
which  concluded  with  the  following  words :    The  holy  council 
declares  John  XXIII.  deposed  and  deprived  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontificate,  releases  all  the  laithful  from  their  obedience  to  him, 
and  forbids  them  henceforth  to  acknowledge  his  claim  to  the 
rank  or  title  of  Pope."    This  sentence,  which  was  without  a 
precedent  in  history,  was  read  amid  a  deep  and  solemn  silence. 
Xhe  whole  assembly  confirmed  it  by  the  usual  word^  plaedj  and 
the  Pontifical  seal  was  broken.   Four  cardinals  were  charged 
with  the  paiiii'ul  mission  of  communicating  the  sentence  to  the 
fallen  Pontilf.    Misfortune  had,  within  a  very  short  time  past, 
chastened  the  soul  and  ennobled  the  character  of  John  XXIII. 
j^e  received  the  envoys  of  the  oonncil  with  calm  and  dignified 
resignation,  and  made  this  reply  to  their  announcement :  I 
swear  never  to  protest,  either  in  public  or  in  private,  against 
this  sentence,  and  I  now  here  renounce,  of  my  own  will,  what- 
ever right  I  may  have  to  the  Papacy.    Not  only  do  I  wish  no 
longer  to  remain  Pope,  but  I  would  that  I  had  never  held  the 
dignity ;  for  since  X  bore  that  august  title,  X  have  never  known 
a  hap[iy  hour.**   A  resignation  so  lofty  repairs  many  faults  and 
blots  out  the  memory  of  many  failings.    And  yet  it  did  nut 
disarm  the  enemies  of  John  XXIII.    Sigismund,  fearful,  per- 
haps, that  John  might  soon  repent  of  his  abdication,  confined 
him  to  the  castle  of  Manheim,  under  the  care  of  Louis,  palatine 
of  the  Rhine.   The  imprisonment  of  the  fiillen  IH>ntiff  was  a 
measure  of  severity  from  which  his  absolute  snbmissioa  should 
have  saved  him. 

34.  The  council  was  still  at  work.    There  were  yet  two 
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claimants  to  be  disposed  of.  Gregory  XII.,  enlightened  as  to  the 
realities  of  his  position,  by  the  fall  of  John,  made  Count  Charles 
of  Malatesta  the  bearer  of  two  Pontifical  bulls  to  the  Council  of 
Constance.  The  first  recognized  the  legitimacy  of  the  coancil, 
the  second  contained  an  absolute  renunciation  of  the  Papacy. 
The  two  acts  were  read  in  a  general  session,  amid  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  Fathers.  Gregory  had,  meanwhile,  called  together 
for  the  last  time  the  members  of  his  council  at  Rimini,  where 
he  had  found  an  asylam  under  the  protection  of  Malatesta.  In 
their  presence,  he  renewed  his  abdication,  and  protested  that 
he  would  never  again  look  to  the  Sovereign  Pontificate.  Re- 
tuniiiig  to  his  rank  of  cardinal,  to  which  was  afterward  added 
the  title  of  perpetual  legate  in  the  Marches  of  Ancona,  he  died 
two  years  later  at  liecanati,  great  in  history  by  the  gener- 
ous tone  of  his  unconditional  abdication. 

35.  Benedict  XIII.  did  not  follow  his  example.  He  still  as- 
serted his  claim,  supported  by  Scotland,  Aragon,  Castile,  Sar* 
dinia  and  Corsica,  but  especially  by  his  indomitable  resolution. 
Shutting  himself  up  in  the  stronghold  of  Peuiscola,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia,  he  avowed  his  firm  resolve  to  live  and 
die  a  Pope.  Sigismund  requested  an  interview,  which  took 
place  at  Perpignan.  The  emperor,  in  the  name  of  the  councO, 
urged  him  to  give  up  all  his  claims,  and,  for  the  good  of  the 
Church,  to  resign  a  dignity  which  would  be  forcibly  taken  from 
him  in  the.  event  of  his  resistance.  The  stubborn  old  man  re- 
plied only  by  evasion  and  subterfuge.  Sigismund  demanded  a 
final  answer.  Benedict  then  convoked  a  solemn  consistoiyy 
which  he  addressed  at  great  length,  ending  with  these  words  : 
*  I  have  fought  a  good  fight ;  I  have  finished  my  course;  T 
have  kept  the  i'aith;  fur  the  rest,  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a 
crown  of  justice.'  I  am  now  the  sole  Pontiff.  In  the  present 
state  of  things,  it  is  not  I  who  keep  alive  the  schism,  it  is  the 
assembly  at  Constance.  Let  them  acknowledge  me  as  Pope, 
and  then  there  win  be  no  schism^  since  there  are  no  rival  chum- 
ants.  But  nearer  shall  it  be  said  that  I  forsook  the  bark  of 
Tutor,  when  God  had  placed  me  at  the  helm."    These  words 
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60  plainly  betrayed  his  motives  of  persoDal  ambition  as  to  de* 
tach  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  from  his  cause.    Benedict  learned, 

on  his  return  to  PeniscuLu  that  the  king  had  forsaken  his  obe- 
dience.   In  vain  did  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  exert  all  the  resourcecs 
of  his  mind  and  his  intlucnee  to  bend  the  obstinacy  of  the  anti- 
pope.     Holy  Father/'  urged  the  saint^    it  were  far  better  to 
live  in  poverty  than  to  maintain  discord  among  Christiaiis  by 
an  excessive  attachment  to  earthly  dignities."    His  prudent 
counsels  were  unheeded.    Benedict  had  recourse  to  his  spiri- 
tual weapons,  and,  as  though  they  could  longer  have  been  for- 
midable, launched  an  anathema  against  the  King  of  Amgon  and 
declared  his  states  forfeited.    The  bull  produced  an  effect  di- 
rectly opposite  to  that  which  the  antipope  expected.  The 
Kings  of  Castile,  Navarre  and  Scotland  abandoned  his  cause. 
With  the.se  events  to  facilitate  their  work,  the  Fathers  of  Con- 
stance, in  their  thirty-seventh  session,  pronounced  the  irrevoca- 
ble deposition  of  Benedict  XIII.    A  solemn  Te  Deum  follow- 
ed the  reading  of  the  sentence  which  overthrew  the  most 
powerful  bulwark  of  the  schism.   The  first  part  of  the  council's 
work  was  done. 

36.  During  the  negotiations  with  Benedict  XIII.,  the  oonri- 
cil  had  pronounced  a  solemn  judgment  upon  John  IIuss,  Jerome 
of  Prriguc  and  their  adherents.  These  two  disciples  of  Wyo- 
lifie  had  come  to  Constance  to  advance  their  errors,  which  were 
reducible  to  four  leading  propositions :  1.  The  Church  is  a 
mystical  body,  of  which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  head,  the  just  and 
predestined  are  the  only  members,  to  the  exclusion  of  sinners 
and  the  reprobate.  Since  no  one  who  has  been  predestined 
can  be  lost,  no  member  can  be  separated  from  the  body  of  the 
Church;  excommttnication>  therefore,  does  not  cut  off  from 
eternal  life.  Besides,  the  Pope  and  the  bishops  not  being  em- 
powered  to  make  the  distinction  between  the  elect  and  the  rep- 
robate, the  Church  would  not  cease  to  subsist  even  were  there 
neither  Pope  nor  bishops.  2.  Every  action  of  a  virtuous  maa 
is  good ;  every  act  of  a  sinner  is  bad ;  hence  civil  and  religious 
officers  lose  their  respective  authority  by  the  commission  of 
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mortal  sin,  in  which  case  rcTolt  is  a  right.  3.  Jesas  Christ 
alone  has  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose ;  the  delegation  of  that 

power,  made  by  Ilim  to  tlie  Apostles  and  to  their  succos^^ors, 
ill  Volvos  no  more  than  a  mere  declaration  that  forgivenes.s  is 
granted  or  withheld ;  hence,  sins  are  remitted  by  contrition 
alone  and  not  by  the  priest's  absolution.   4.  The  Scripture  is 
our  only  rule  of  faith  and  conduct ;  any  ecclesiastical  ordinance 
opposed  to  the  Scripture  desenres  neither  respect  nor  obedi* 
eace.    Thus,  it  is  contrary  to  the  Seriptiiro  to  rcstri(  t,  ^vithin 
certnin  territorial  limits,  the  power  radic:dly  granted  to  every 
priest  to  preach  the  gospel."     These  four  propositions  con- 
tain the  germ  of  all  Protestantism.   They  were  obstinately 
defended  by  John  Huss  &nd  Jerome  of  Prague^  in  spite  of  all 
the  public  and  private  conferences,  exhortations  and  entreaties 
which  were  used  to  win  a  recantation.    IIuss,  indeed,  seemed 
for  a  moment  to  waver;  but,  as  he  was  about  to  sign  the  pro- 
fession of  faith,  which  was  dictated  in  the  Bohemian  dialect,  he 
threw  away  the  pen,  exclaiming :    Never  shall  I  be  guilty  of 
such  a  sacrilege  1"   On  the  6th  of  Jaly,  a.  j>,  1414,  the  final 
sentence  was,  therefore,  pronounced,  and  the  heresiarch,  de- 
graded iVuiii  I  lie  priesthood,  was  phiccd  in  the  hands  of  Sigis- 
mund,  who  eondoiiuied  him  to  the  stake.    As  the  tlamcs  were 
encircling  the  pile,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  called  out  to  him: 
Will  you  retract  ?"      It  is  better  to  obey  God  than  man," 
replied  the  misguided  fanatic ;  and  with  the  words :  Jesus 
Christ,  Son  of  the  living  God,  have  mercy  upon  me!"  John 
lluss  expired.   Jerome  of  Prague  met  with  the  same  fate.  The 
tlames  that  consunied  these  two  innovators  wrapt  Bohemia, 
^loravia  and  a  part  of  Poland  in  a  conflagration  of  civil  strife, 
which  all  the  endeavors  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  reign,  were  powerless  to  check.  The 
Council  of  Constance  is  charged  with  having  violated  the  safe- 
conduct  granted  to  the  IJoheraian  reformers  bv  Siirismuiul,  and 
with  an  unjust  display  of  excessive  rigor  in  their  reg;ird.  These 
two  charges  rest,  respectively,  upon  a  false  understanding  of 
facts  and  a  real  or  assumed  ignorance  of  the  legislative  system 
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of  the  micldle-nges.    In  granting  safe-conducts  to  John  Hus« 
and  Jerome  of  rnigiie,  the  cmpororhad  no  intention  of  exempt- 
ing them  from  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  the  council.  Ho 
meant  only  to  pr^  t(  rt  them  during  their  journey  and  while 
they  remained  in  Constance ;  daring  which  period  they  were 
treated  with  due  regard  and  left  perfectly  free.   Until  then 
they  had  only  been  suspected ;  but  when  their  doctrine  had 
been  condemned,  their  stubborn  defence  of  it  against  the  unani- 
mous judgment  of  the  Fathers  changed  their  situation  and 
placed  them  in  open  revolt.    They  were  now  obstinate  cul- 
prits ;  they  became  amenable  to  the  penal  l^elation  then  in 
force.  Thb  legislation^  as  we  have  already  noticed,  was  charged 
to  protect  an  essentially  Christian  society.    Whatever  eoald 
tend  U)  weaken  the  faith,  or  to  linflerniine  its  foundations,  was 
a  crime  of  high-treason  against  society.    Hence  the  rigor  of 
the  laws  against  heresiarchs  and  sectaries.    Though  circum- 
stances differ  now,  yet  we  are  not  justified  in  viewing  a  fact  of 
past  history  by  the  light  of  our  present  habits  and  ideas.  Onr 
age  has  too  often  seen  the  criminal  of  one  day  hailed  the  hero 
of  the  morrow,  not  to  understand  the  necessity''  of  weighing 
the  thoughts  and  habits  of  the  time,  before  pronouncing  judg- 
ment upon  men  and  facts.    No  new  punishment,  therefore,  was 
inflicted  upon  the  Bohemian  innoyators.   They  were  tried  and 
punished  by  the  constant  and  universal  legislation  of  tiie  mid* 
dle-flges,  which  decreed  death  by  fire  against  obstinate  heretics 
and  sectiries.     Moreover,  IIuss  and  Je runic  were  not  mere 
theological  wranglers  whose  errors  might  be  deemed  unimport- 
ant.   Their  teaching  had  armed  thousands  of  followers  and 
cost  torrents  of  blood.'   The  philanthropic  wail  raised  by 
Lutheranism  and  the  Yoltarian  school  over  their  deserved  fate 
had  been  more  fittingly  uttered  over  the  wretched  victims  of 
Hussite  errors  and  the  innocent  blood  which  they  so  plentifully 
shed.    The  sentence  of  Const^ince  threw  back  Protestantism  at 
least  a  century,  in  time,  and.  saved  the  Church. 
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{L  PoHTiPioAra  OF  MAsmr  Y.  (XoVember  11,  a.  s.  1417 — ^Febniaiy  20, 

1431). 

I.  Election  of  Martin  V.  SaVmiMion  of  John  XXIIt  to  ibe  new  Pope.  End 
of  tbc  wliiam  of  Benedict  XIIL  and  of  his  anoceasor,  CJement  VIU — 
£•  €lo«ing  aeaaiona  of  the  Conneil  of  Conitanoo.'^.  Bntnneo  of  Martin  V. 
into  Rome. — I.  Ravages  of  the  Hnssitcs  in  Germany.-^.  EmbaMj  of  John 
BdttologQs  to  Boiae. — 6.  Joan  of  Arc  Orleans  delivered. — 7.  Coronation 
of  Cbaries  VII  at  Rb^ma  Exeeatioa  of  Joan  of  Arc  at  Booen.  Death 
of  Martin  V* 

{  71.  PoKTiFiCATS  OF  Euosiiics  IV.  (March  4,  i«  n.  1431 — ^February  23,  1447), 

8.  Syatenmtio  oppoution  to  the  Papacy.  —  0.  Election  of  Eugenins  IV. 

Dio  Ilussitc«i  ill  Germany,— 10.  Council  of  Basle.  Its  attacks  upon  the 
authority  of  Kugcn'n-  IV — 11.  Moderaliun  displayed  by  the  Pope. — 
12.  "  Bris^ht  dayi"  of  ihc  Council  of  Basic. — 13.  Iluaaites  in  the  Council  of 
Basic. — 14.  Eugenius  dissolves  the  council. — 15,  The  council  sets  itself  in 
open  rebellion  against  En^cnius  IV.  Election  of  the  nntipope  Felix  V. 
Pniirnintic  f:\nction  of  Charles  VII.,  king  of  France, — 16.  Council  of 
Fiorci'.i  c,  the  sixteenth  ecumenical.  Rennion  of  the  Greek  Church. — 
17.  The  people  of  Constantinople  refuse  to  accept  the  reunion. — 18.  ^neas 
Sylvius,  secretary  of  the  CouucU  of  Basl^  submits  to  Pope  Eugcnius  IV. 

]  HL  PoNTiPiOATB  OF  NiCBOiAS  Y.  (Msrch  6,  A.  V.  1447 — ^Harch  84, 1456). 

D.  Concordat  of  Nicholas  V.  with  Germany,  Submission  of  the  antipope 
Felix  V. — 20.  John  Ilunyades.  Battle  of  Varna, — 21.  Mnhomct  U.  before 
Coiistaniinuple. — 22.  Heroic  defence  of  Con.stanlinc  r)iagairs.  Fall  of 
Cousiautinople. — 23.  The  Pope  ofl'era  au  asylum  to  the  Greek  writers 
spared  in  the  fall  of  their  capitaL  Inventioa  of  printing. — 24.  Death  of 
Nicholas  Y. 

lY.  PoHTxnoATM  or  Calxxtus  IIL  (Apnl  8,  a.  d.  1465 — Angost  9, 1466). 

5.  Crnaade  preached  throoghont  the  whole  of  Eoropc,  against  the  TuiiES. 
Siego  of  Belgrade  by  llahomct  II.  Institution  of  the  Angelat,  Death  of 
Caliztna  lU. 
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S  V.  PosmncATK  or  Ftus  II.  (Augnst  27,  a.  d.  U58— Aogost  14,  1464). 
•26.  Eff  trti;  made  by  P!it«  IL  to  arni  the  ChmtUn  prtncre  ^aiD»t  the  Torka.-^ 

27.  lie  confers  the  investitare  of  the  Idngdoin  of  Naples  on  Ferdioaiid  L— 

28.  Condemns  the  principles  and  the  acta  of  the  ConncU  of  Basle.  The 
huU  Execruhilu. — 29.  Rejection  of  the  bull  by  the  Pariiament  of  Paris.— 
^0.  Accession  of  Louis  XI.  to  the  French  throne.  Revocation  of  the  pnig* 
matte  sanction  of  Charles  Vlf. — 31.  Letters  of  Pius  II.  to  tiio  Chrvtian 
rulers  and  to  Mahomet  IL   Death  of  the  Pope. 

§  I.  Pontificate  op  Martin  V.  (November  11,  a.  d.  1417^ — Feb- 
ruary 20, 1431). 

1.  Every  throne  in  Europe  was  either  vacant  or  overturned; 
it  was  necessary  to  raise  up  the  chair  of  Peter  and  to  give  it 
to  a  l^)ati[I'  who  shouM  gather  arouad  hini  the  whole  flock  of  the 
Supreme  Shepherd.    The  Fathers,  mindful  of  the  disasters  en* 
tailed  by  the  hasty  election  at  Pisa,  deemed  it  best  to  act  with 
cautious  deliberation,  and  indefinitely  postponed  the  meeting 
of  the  conclave.    Though  the  return  of  the  Spanish  kingdoms 
seouied  cunsmnni.ttei],  yet  the  council  was  not  sufTiciently  sure 
of  their  lasting  tiilehty.    It  was  feared  that  Peter  di  Luna 
might  yet  find  sympathizers  among  those  who  had  so  long  up- 
held his  cause.   Meanwhile  the  year  1417  was  drawing  to  a 
close  amid  the  repeated  professions  and  proofs  of  submission 
given  by  the  Catholic  world,  when,  in  the  month  of  November, 
the  council,  satisfied  with  the  stite  of  things,  began  seriously 
to  think  of  oniling  the  widowhood  of  the  Church.    But  before 
j)roceeding  to  an  election,  a  decree  was  published,  setting  forth 
the  chief  points  of  general  reform  upon  which  the  future  Pope 
would  be  expected  to  take  some  definitive  measures.*   It  was 
then  decreed,  for  this  time  only,  without  any  force  of  precedent 
in  future  contingencies,  that  beside  the  twenty-three  cardinals, 
the  Pontifical  election  sliould  also  be  intrusted  to  thirty  deputies 
appointed  by  the  nations,  six  for  each;  that  none  of  the  !?\te 
rivals  should  be  eligible  ^  that  the  successful  candidate  must 

*  These  mzticlfle  were  e^teea  ia  number  and  xmAj  all  rbiatad  to  tbe  ooUadon  of  ben* 

fxL-Qs,  aaaata^  PoDtifical  revenues,  commendams,  tithes,  ftc.  Wo  must  here  remark,  «itfe 
Moiis)(,nioro  Palmn.  t] i  at  the  oottooil  expresslj Mid,  in  trsotiag  of  this  subjoct :  "  Quod  FaTs 
«Jecttu  aon  potest  lifari," 
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have  received  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  in  the  double  college 
of  cardinals  and  deputies.    With  this  preliminary  agreement, 

tlie  fifiy-thrce  electors  went  into  conclave,  and,  aflcr  a  delibcra- 
tioii  of  four  days,  unanimously  proclaimed  Cardinal  Otbo  Co- 
lonna.  who,  in  honor  of  the  Saint  of  the  day,  took  the  name  of 
Martin  V.  (Xovcmber  11,  a.  d.  1417).  The  election  which  dis- 
interested and  united  zeal  had  alone  determined,  was  hailed 
with  general  enthusiasm.  The  new  Pope  was  saluted  with  the 
grateful  titles  of  Angel  of  Peace  and  Public  Happiness.  The 
great  schism  of  the  West  was  ended.  Within  two  years,  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  saw  at  his  feet  the  late  captive,  Balthazar 
Cossa.  Martin  V.  conld  not  restrain  his  tears  at  a  sight  which 
so  strikingly  dispkyed  the  emptiness  of  human  greatness.  He 
affectionately  embraced  the  fallen  PontiiT,  made  him  Dean  of 
the  Sacred  College,  and  directed  that  he  should  always  sit  at 
his  side  upon  a  throne  higher  than  those  of  the  other  cardinals. 
Cossa  did  not  long  enjoy  the  distinction  which  was  no  longer 
one  for  himj  he  died  within  six  months,  greater  on  his  f^ardi- 
-Xal's  throne  than  on  that  of  St.  Peter.  Benedict  Xlll.  stiil  held 
out  in  his  schism,  and  died  in  1424,  in  his  stronghold  of 
Peniscola,  attended  by  four  pseudoMSardlnals  of  his  own  crea.. 
tion,  and  who  formed  his  whole  obedience.  They  gave  him,  as 
fcucccsriur,  (Jilrs  Mua  tz,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement  VIII. 
But  that  shadow  of  a  PontilT,  yielding  at  length  to  the  voice 
of  reason,  laid  aside  the  tiara,  went  into  conclave  w  ith  his  car- 
dinals, and  together  they  elected  Martin  V.,  who  had  already 
reigned  twelve  years  (August  20,  1429).  Such  was  the  end 
of  this  fatal  schism,  more  destructive  to  the  Church  than  the 
persecutions  and  heresies  of  all  former  ages.  It  gave  hirth  to 
the  Lutheran  schism  an^l  may  ju-^tl}'  cl.iuii  the  pareutage  ul'  sueh 
an  ofi'spring;  it  rohbed  the  Papacy  of  much  of  its  prestige  and 
well-nigh  overthrew  the  institution  itself.  Still,  the  great  evil 
has  borne  the  good  fruit  of  a  valuable  lesson^  which  must  force 
:tsclf  upon  the  dullest  understanding — that  the  Papacy  is 
really  the  centre  of  the  marvellous  unity  which  makes  the 
Church  unconq^uerable.    As  the  foundation  of  the  whole  build- 
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ing,  it  cannot  be  shaken  without  communicating  the  shock  lo 
the  remotest  ends  of  the  whole  earth. 

2.  The  council  held  two  sessions  under  the  personal  presi* 
^  dence  of  Martin  V.  They  chiefly  aimed  at  the  reforms  men- 
tioned above.  The  Sovereign  Pontiff  entered  into  special  agree- 
ments with  Germany,  France  and  England,  respecting  the 
disposal  of  benefices  and  ecclesiastical  revenues  ;  the  three 
treaties  were  called  the  Concordats  of  Martin  Y.  lie  also 
approved  the  sentence  pronounoed  against  John  Hoss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague,  with  their  adherents,  and  renewed  the 
anathema  uttered  against  Jacobel  of  Prague,  another  sectary, 
wluj  asserted  the  necessity  of  allowing  the  faithful  to  receive 
communion  under  both  kinds.  Finally,  it  was  agreed  to  convoke 
a  general  council,  within  a  short  time,  at  Pavia,  and  Cardinal 
Braocaccio  pronounced  the  usual  formula  at  the  closing  of  the 
council :  Domini,  ite  in  pace,"  €(  retpmtum  et  per  adstmiei  : 
"Amen"  (April  22,  A.  n.  1418).  At  the  same  time  a  bull  of 
Martin  V.  bound  all  the  faithful  "  to  acknowledge  the  Council 
of  Constance  as  representing  the  Universal  Church."  "  It  is  Our 
wish,*'  said  the  Pontiff,  "that  all  should  receive  what  has  been 
decreed,  concluded  and  determined  ytm  as  a  counciJ^  in  the 
assembly,  in  maUen  of  faUh;  for  We  approve  all  that  has  been 
lone  hi/  f/ou  as  a  eouncU  in  matters  of  faith,  but  wkat  may  have 
heen  done  diferenthj  and  in  another  manner"  The  plain  and  well- 
Jcfined  ili-Unction  which  the  Pope  has  drawn  in  these  words 
falls,  evidently,  u[)on  the  decree  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  .^e.^sions, 
kU  which  the  council,  after  the  ilight  of  John  XXIII.,  took  vigor- 
ous measures  for  the  extinction  of  the  schism,  declaring  that  it 
meant  to  include,  in  the  regulation,  all  persons  of  whatever  dig- 
nity, even  though  of  Papal  rank.  The  Gallicans  defend  the 
3cumenicalness  of  this  decree,  from  which  they  draw  the  general 
conclusion  of  the  superiority  of  a  general  council  over  the  Pope. 
The  Ultramontanists,  on  the  other  hand,  maintiiin  that  the 
decree  was  never  ecumenical,  since  Pope  Martin  V.,  took  par- 
ticular care  to  except  it  from  his  approbation.  If  we  may  offer 
our  own  view  of  the  question,  we  would  say  :  I.  The  claim  of 
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llie  fonrdi  and  fiftih  sessioiis  of  the  Oonnoil  of  Ooiuitance,  to  be 

called  ecumenical,  is  at  least  doubtful,  as  no  one  can  deny,  since  it 
always  has  been  and  is  still  a  mutter  of  so  mm  ii  controversy; 
and,  according  to  an  axiom  ol  canon  law,  lea  dubia,  kx  nulla,  2« 
Either  thoeoomenical authority  of  the  above-mentioned  sessions 
depends  upon  the  eanotion  of  Pope  Martin  V.,  or  it  does  not 
If  it  depends  upon  the  Pontifioal  sanction,  this  would  be  in  oppo* 
sition  to  the  decree  which  pkces  the  oonncil  above  the  Pope.  If 
it  is  independent  of  the  Pope's  sanction,  the  question  of  principle 
remains,  after  tlie  council,  as  it  was  before  ;  for  we  cannot  j^rant 
fall  force  to  the  decrees  not  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  without 
granting  the  point  in  questioui  that  is,  without  supposing  that^ 
before  the  Council  of  Constance,  the  superiority  of  a  general 
council  over  the  Pope  was  a  truth  already  recognized  by  the 
Church.  But  such  an  assumption  would  be  more  than  gratui- 
tous, shict',  in  all  the  history  of  former  ages,  not  a  single  general 
council,  not  a  solitary  decree  was  ever  received  by  the  Church 
until  approved  by  the  Pope.  It  is  true  that  several  theologians, 
especially  French  doctors  from  the  University  of  Paris,  in  me- 
morials and  discourses  addressed  to  the  council,  .unconditionally 
maintained  the  doctrine  and  claimed  to  erect  it  into  a  dogma. 
But  they  constituted  only  a  small  minority  in  the  assembly  and 
their  extreme  views  never  received  force  of  law.  3.  If  the 
ecumcniciilness  of  the  fourth  and  Mth  sessions  were  a  fact,  the 
snpenorifey  of  a  general  council  over  the  Pope  would  be  a  dogma 
sf  faith.  But,  for  more  than  four  hundred  and  forty  years,  all 
Jie  Puiies,  with  a  vast  mnj  i  ity  of  the  doctors  and  theologians 
out  of"  France,  have  loudly,  {mblicly,  distinctly  denied  this  claini. 
Must  we,  then,  believe  that  all  the  Popes  and  the  great  majority 
of  doctors  and  theologians  of  the  past  four  centuries  have  al- 
ways held  and  taught  a  great  heresy  ?  No  man,  we  hope,  is 
prepared  to  defend  such  a  monstrous  absurdity.  The  most  we 
can  conclude  is,  that  the  University  of  Paris  and  the  more  or 
less  direct  heirs  of  these  Gallican  traditions  have  followed  a 
course  too  exclusively  nalional  to  be  the  moot  coiiecL* 

^  The  Couni  ii  r  f  (  onstaooe  if  ooft  oooMared  eeuMnkikl  bjr     ooart  of  Aobm^  aolipilh* 
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S.  Xfiere  was  no  longer  any  thing  to  detain  the  Pope  at  Con- 
stance. On  the  22d  of  September,  a.  j>,  1421,  *^  a  day/'  in  tlio 
words  of  the  annalists,  "  ever  to  be  remembered,  and  recorded  in 
letters  of  gold,  in  the  annals  of  Rome,"  Martin  V.  entered  the 
gates  of  the  Eternal  City.  The  multitude,  thronp'ng  his  path, 
hailed  him  as  the  true  father  of  his  countrt/.  The  Holy  Father 
felt  these  proofs  of  aiTection  the  more  sensibly,  as  Rome  was 
his  native  city,  and  the  house  of  Golonna  had  always  held  a 
high  rank  among  its  nobility.  But  his  eyes  surveyed  with 
grief  the  heaps  of  ruins  which  marked  the  passage  of  bloody 
revolutions.  Everywhere,"  says  a  cun temporary  writer,  "  we 
looked  upon  ruined  dwellings,  shattered  temples,  deserted 
streets,  impassable  roads,  a  city  deyouied  by  famine."  The 
same  fearful  lesson  the  Roman  people  might  learn  from  every 
page  of  their  history  I  Every  time  that  Rome  has  cast  off  the 
Popes,  she  has  dug  a  deep  gulf  beneath  her  own  feet  y  with- 
out the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  the  traveller  might  yet  be  seeking 
the  place  where  once  stood  the  city  of  the  Caesars.  The  pres- 
ence of  Martin  V.  soon  brought  back  life  and  activity  to  the 
great  capital  ^  money  circulated  freely ;  the  earth  gave  forth 
its  treasures ;  strangers  again  poured  through  its  gates,  and 
the  gratitude  of  the  people  confirmed  by  public  monuments  the 
name  of  father  of  his  eoufUr^,  with  which  the  general  enthusiasm 
hud  lirst  hailed  Martin  V. 

4.  The  Hussites,  under  the  lead  of  John  Zisca,  were  in  the 
mean  time  ravaging  Germany.  Prague  fell  into  their  hands 
(a.  d.  141.9).  Monasteries  with  their  religious,  churches  with 
their  priests,  whole  cities  with  their  inhabitants ;  all  were  over- 
whelmed  in  blood  and  conflagration.  Two  Crusades  were 
preached  against  them  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  with  the  same 
indulgences  as  for  tlie  Holy  Wars.  From  llie  fortress  of  Tha- 
bor,  which  he  had  built  upon  a  height  near  the  city  of  Prague, 

Btkodmg  the  approval  of  some  of  its  acts  by  Popo  Martin  Y.  la  tliva  question,  as  tisual^ 
wo  follow  the  6t.'n?c'  of  l''C  Hoinan  Church,  the  mother  and  mistrc-.ss  of  all  others  foarlc  Ft?  uf 
belog  led  astray  wtdle  she  is  our  guide. —  Vide  the  admirable  work  of  Mou^nignoro  Falm 
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Jobn  Zisca  pointed  oat  to  his  followers  the  formidable  imperial 

iii  iiilcs  which  Siglsuiund  was  leading  against  them,  and  these 
armies  successively  fell  beaealh  their  swords.  He  was  already 
master  of  Bohemia,  when  he  was  carried  off  by  the  plague  io 
1424,  after  which  his  party  divided  itself  into  three  sepa- 
rate factions.  Some  wanted  no  chief,  and  styled  themselves 
Orphani;  the  others  chose  leaders  and  took  the  name  of  Horeh^ 
Ues.  The  third  and  most  numerous  division  elected,  as  Zisca's 
successor,  his  disciple  Procopius  Razes,  called  the  Great.  This 
fceparation  did  not  check  their  progress.  They  united  against 
the  Catholics,  and  thus  continued  to  ravage  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
during  the  whole  Pontificate  of  Martin  V. 

5.  The  Eastern  emperors  still  looked  anxiously  to  the  West 
for  defence  and  support  In  1420,  Manuel  sent  to  Rome  John 
Palreologus  11. ,  Li.-,  son,  and  heir  pnj5uiii[juve  to  tlie  Eastern 
throne,  for  the  jturpo.-e  of  soliciting  the  assistance  of  tlie  Pope 
against  the  formidable  attacks  of  the  Sultan  Amurath  II.  The 
prince  was,  in  return,  to  make  the  already  so  often  repeated 
promise  of  a  reunion  of  the  two  Churches.  The  distinguished 
envoy  was  favorably  received  by  Martin  V.,  who  sent  legates 
to  Constantinople,  with  orders  to  eflfect  a  final  settlement  of 
this  difficult  matter.  Ladislas  L,  king  of  Hungary,  who  was 
•  ia  con&tant  communication  witli  the  court  of  Byzantium,  was 
charged  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  legates.  Manuel  proposed 
the  holding  of  an  ecumenical  council  at  Constantinople,  as  the 
surest  means  of  reaching  the  desired  end.  The  legates  returned 
to  Rome  for  instructions,  and,  before  the  negotiations  on  the 
subject  could  be  satisfactorily  concluded,  Manuel  was  stricken 
down  by  apoplexy.  The  parting  instructions  which  he  gave, 
oa  his  death-bed,  to  John  Palaeologus,  may  serve  to  show  the 
measure  of  his  sincerity.  "  My  son,"  said  the  dying  emperor, 
our  wretched  age  affords  no  field  for  the  display  of  greatness 
or  heroism.  Our  situation  calls  less  for  a  warlike  emperor  than 
for  a  careflil  steward  of  our  shattered  fortune.  Our  only  re* 
source  against  the  Turks  is  the  fear  of  our  union  with  the 
Xiatius  and  their  dread  of  the  valiant  nations  of  the  We^t. 
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When  the  Infidels  press  close  upon  you,  let  them  perceive  this 
danger.  Propose  a  cottacil,  open  communications  with  Borne; 
but  always  protract  the  negotiations^  put  off  the  convocation  of 
the  councO,  and  mslnaige  to  satisfy  the  Latins  with  words."  The 

"svhole  Greek  policy  in  regard  to  the  West  is  revealed  in  this 
'leceilful  counsel  of  the  father  to  his  son.  The  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turks  was  the  result  of  the  faithless  policy. 

6.  At  the  Tory  moment  when  Manuel  Pal£Bologus  was 
speaking  in  such  a  hopeless  strain  of  virtue  and  honor,  the 
whole  world  was  rin^ng  with  the  fame  of  a  Christian  heroine, 
the  glory  of  France  ami  the  admiration  of  all  time.  The  dis- 
asters which  marked  the  reiini  of  Charles  VI.,  his  mental  disor- 
der, the  fury  of  Isabeau  of  Bavaria,  the  assassination  of  John 
the  Fearless,  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  excesses  committed  by 
the  Armagnac  and  Burgundian  factions  ended  in ^ the  disgrace- 
fdl  treaty  of  Troycs  (a.  d.  1420),  hy  which  a  mother  dethroned 
her  son,  a  queen  of  France  gave  up  her  kingdom  to  the  English. 
The  wretched  Charles,  the  sport  of  the  most  astonishlnir  revo- 
lutions, died  two  year?  afterward,  and  Henry  VI.  of  England 
was  proclaimed  king  of  France,  while  the  rightful  heir,  Charles 
VII.,  was  reduced  to  the  empty  title  of  King  of  Bourges. 
Nothing  less  than  a  miracle  could  save  the  most  Christian  king- 
dom ;  and  God  wrought  the  miracle.  The  English  were  be* 
sieging  Orleans,  vainly  defended  by  Lahire  and  Xaintrailles, 
^vlluso  devoted  courage  was  capable  of  every  thing  save  the 
creation  of  armies.  Charles  VII.,  safe  beyond  the  Loire,  for- 
got, amid  feasting  and  pleasure,  the  loss  of  his  kingdom.  Ofl 
the  24th  of  February,  1429,  the  court  was  visited  by  a  poor 
shepherdess  of  Bomr^my.  The  King  of  Heaven,*'  said  she 
to  the  monarch,  has  sent  me  to  tell  you  that  you  shall  be 
anointed  and  crowned  at  Kheinis  and  >uall  rule  France."  The 
maiden  was  Joan  of  Arc.  8he  said  that  mysterit>ns  voices  hnl 
enjoined  her  to  quit  her  native  village  aud,  in  the  armor  of  a 
warrior,  to  save  her  king  and  her  country.  The  youthful  hero 
ino  of  eighteen  years  was  sent  to  Poitiers  that  her  vocation 
might  be  tested  by  the  oishop  and  doctors      God  needs  iiot 
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"  The  warriors,"  replied  the  maid,  "  must  fight,  and  God  will 
give  the  victory."  And  what  kind  of  language  do  your  voices 
speak  ?"  asked  a  doctor  of  Limousin.  A  better  ono  than 
yours,"  replied  Joaa  with  some  fire.  If  you  show  no  better 
signs  to  give  authority  to  your  words,"  said  the  doctor,  *^  the 
king  will  not  trust  you  with  his  soldiers,  for  yon  would  lead 
them  into  danger."  I  am  not  sent  to  Poitiers  to  give  proofs 
of  my  mission,"  answered  the  heroine ;  take  me  to  Orleans 
and  you  shall  see  the  truth  of  my  words.  The  sign  I  am  to 
give  is  the  rescue  of  that  city  from  siege."  She  was  believed 
at  last.  Tho  young  heroine  armed  herself  with  a  sword  found 
io  the  chapel  of  St  Catherine  of  Fierhois,  and  pointed  out  t4> 
her  by  the  mysterious  voices.  She  held  a  white  standa^ 
spangled  with  golden  lilies,  and  bearing,  as  a  pledge  of  victory, 
the  names  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1429,  in 
open  day,  she  passed  tlirough  the  English  lines  and  entcrpd  the 
beleaguered  city  at  the  head  of  a  provision-train ;  on  the  Sth  of 
May,  the  enemy  fled  he  fore  the  youthful  maid,  leaving  their 
camp  and  military  equifage  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  On 
that  glorious  day  Joan  of  Arc  received  her  title  of  Maid  of 
Orleans. 

7.  The  heroine  might  now  claim  to  be  believed  on  her  word. 
"  The  will  of  God,"  she  said  to  Charles  VII.,  "  is  that  you  come 
to  receive  the  crown  at  Rheims."  In  a  natural  point  of  view, 
the  idea  seemed  absurd  and  chimerical ;  such,  at  leasts  was  the 
opinion  of  all  the  leaders^  Xhey  were  more  than  eighty  le^nes 
from  that  city,  which  was,  with  all  the  intervening  country,  in 
the  hands  of  tho  enemy.  But  what  is  impossible  to  man  is 
easy  to  Gud,  and  Jo:in  of  Arc  had  proved  that  she  was  tlie  en- 
voy of  God.  Charles  yielded  to  her  request  and  set  out  for 
Rheims  with  only  twelve  thousand  men,  withoyt  provisions  or 
artillery.  Auxcrre,  Troyes  and  ChftloQs  successively  opened 
their  gates.  Rheims  expelled  its  English  garrison  and  received 
Charles  with  triumphal  pomp,  on  the  17th  of  July,  a.  d.  1429. 
During  the  whole  ceremony  of  the  coronation,  Joan,  shedding 
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tears  of  joy,  stood  by  the  king  with  her  white  banner  in  her 
hand.  "  She  has  sliared  the  struggle,"  said  the  heroine,  "she 
must  have  part  in  the  reward."  At  the  close  of  the  solemnity 
Joan  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  Charles  and  kissed  his 
feet  My  liege/'  she  said  with  tearful  eyes^  now  the  will  of 
God  is  done ;  He  had  decreed  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans  and 
to  bring  yon  to  Rheims.  My  mission  is  ended ;  I  woold  go 
bark  to  my  parents  to  resume  my  life  as  a  shepherdess."  Tho 
lof  ty  simplicity  of  her  words  drew  tears  from  every  eye.  But 
Joan  had  become  the  army,  the  hope,  the  treasure  of  France, 
and  Charles  could  not  spare  her  then.  She  accordingly  contin- 
ued ber  glorious  career ;  but  she  had  said :  I  shall  last  but 
another  year,  or  very  little  longer ;  I  must  therefore  use  it  well  * 
The  sad  prediction  was  only  too  strictly  fulfilled.  On  the  24th 
of  May,  11  oO,  Joan  of  Arc  was  taken  by  the  English  before  the 
walls  of  Coini)iegiie.  If  any  thing  could  add  to  her  glory,  it 
would  be  the  unbounded  exultation  displayed  by  the  enemies 
of  France  over  their  prisoner;  their  whole  camp  resounded 
with  cries  of  joy.  The  soldiers  throng^  around  to  gaze  upon 
her  whose  very  name  had  made  them  tremble.  The  heroine  was 
taken  to  Rouen  and  tried  for  witchcraft.  Peter  Cauchon,  bishop 
of  Beaiivais,  u  liose  name  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Church  and  a  sLaiu 
on  the  page  of  history,  dared  to  condemn  the  guiltless  victim 
to  the  stake.  The  execution  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  will  ever 
remain  an  infamous  blot  on  the  English  nation  (May  30, 
1431).  It  is  said  that  Joan  appealed  from  the  venal  judges  in 
the  pay  of  her  enemies,  to  the  Holy  See,  the  hope  of  aU  the 
wronged.  Had  the  appeal  been  heeded,  or  had  the  political 
passions  which  guided  every  act  of  the  shameful  transa^uuu 
allowed  it,  humanity  would  have  to  blush  for  one  crime  less. 
Twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Joan  of  Arc,  Pope  Calix- 
tus  UI.  ordered  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims  to  institute  an  in- 
quiry into  the  particulars  of  the  case.  The  heroine's  innooence 
was  clearly  proved  and  her  memory  gloriously  vindicated.  Ca* 
lixtus  puhlished  a  suleirm  sentence  declaring  liiat  Juan  of  Arc 
"  had  died  a  martyr  for  her  faith,  her  king  and  her  country." 
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Meanwhile  Pope  Mjiitin  V.  had  died  at  Rome  (Fehruary  21, 
1431),  after  a  peaceful  reign  of  nearly  fourteen  years.  His 
last  act  was  to  convoke  a  council  at  Basle  to  close  the  difficulty 
with  the  Hussites  and  effect  the  reunion  of  the  Greek  Ohuroh. 

§  II.  Pontificate  of  Ecgenius  IV.  (March  4,  a.  d.  1431 — Feb- 

ruaiy  23,  1447). 

8.  The  peaceful  close  of  the  last  Pontificate  was  but  the  lull 
before  a  fresh  storm.    The  Council  of  Constance  had  given 
birth  to  a  spirit  of  unprecedented  opposition.    Some  doctors 
maintained  that  the  legislative  should  take  the  place  of  the 
Pontifical  power,  in  the  Church;  and  that  general  councils,  held 
every  three  years,  tjhould  form,  so  to  speak,  the  penuaucut 
council  and  tlie  centre  of  ecclesiastifal  administration.  Deliber- 
ative assemblies  ahnost  invariabl}  give  rise  to  seasons  of  dan*' 
gerous  excitement,  by  the  disputed  questions  discussed,  the  ani- 
mosity which  they  awake  and  the  self-loTe  they  excite.   In  the 
new  movement  which  signalized  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  of  which  the  Council  of  Basle  was  the  symbol  and 
staiul  iKl.  France  was  too  unmindful  of  her  exalted  title  of 
"  tldeit  daughter  of  the  Church."    Iler  attachment  to  anti-papal 
doctrines  appeared  in  the  decrees  whicli  aimed  at  setting  up 
Gailican  ideas  as  dogmas  of  faith.   The  Council  of  Constance 
had  deposed  three  Popes ;  this  unprecedented  step  was  com- 
manded by  circumstances  and  justified  by  the  necessity-  of  re- 
storing peace  to  the  Church.    The  Council  of  Basle,  without 
any  necessity  whatever,  in  a  season  of  perfect  peace,  assumed, 
the  right  of  deposing  a  Pope  universally  acknowledged ;  it 
claimed  for  itself  the  whole  direction  of  the  government  and 
administration,  proclaimed  its  superiority  over  the  Pope,  and  set 
up  a  shadow  of  a  Pontiff  under  whose  name  it  sought  to  reign. 
Applying  the  doctrine  and  the  facts  to  a  purely  political  assem- 
bly, we  have  a  perfect  identity,  in  form  ami  substance,  with  thi> 
States-General  of  1789.   Had  the  claims  of  the  Council  of  liasle 
ever  obtained  force  of  law,  the  Church  would  have  ceased  to 
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ezisfc  as  a  monarchy  and  would  have  become  a  fedtifal  i^pobUc ; 

the  chair  of  St.  Peter  would  have  yielded  to  the  rostrum,  attd 
harangues  been  substituted  for  decrees.  We  are,  therefore, 
warranted  in  styling  the  poutilicate  of  Eugeuiiis  IV.  one  long 
tempest,  and  in  asserting  that  his  efforts  to  resist  doctrinal 
mnovatioasy  truly  saved  the  Church. 

9.  Cardinal  Gabriel  Grondolmerio,  a  nephew  of  Gregory 
Xn.,  was  elected  Pope  on  the  3d  of  March,  a.  n.  1431,  and  took 
the  name  of  Eugenius  IV.    Ills  first  thoughts  were  given  to  the 
twofold  object  of  repressing  the  Hussites  ainl  continuing  the 
Council  of  Constance.    Since  the  death  of  John  Zisca,  Bohemia^ 
Morayia  and  Poland  were  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  disorder. 
A  dispute  on  purely  theological  grovnds— the  queetion  of  cohh' 
munion  under  both  kinds-^eoon  grew  into  fearful  proportioofl. 
There  are  crises  in  the  world's  history  when  the  minds  of  men 
seem  but  to  await  the  falling  of  a  spark  to  break  out  into  a  fear- 
ful explosion.    The  lifteenth  century  was  one  of  those  decisive 
BM>ments.    The  whole  of  Northern  Germany  was  soon  involved 
in  a  social  ifevolution.   The  i^formatory  notk>ns  given  to  the 
World  during  the  Western  Schism-  were  displayed  in-  dee^  of 
i^venge.    On  the  plea  of  restoring  religious  discipline,  monas- 
teries were  laid  in  ashes  ;  under  pretext  of  reforming  the  abuse 
of  the  temporal  power,  all  ecclesiastical  and  civil  property  was 
seized,  and  communism  set  up.    In  reading  the  account  of 
his  mission,  left  us  by  iBneas  Sylvius,  the  Papal  legate  at 
Plrague,  we  might  almost  fancy  ouiselves  present  at  one  of  the 
displays  of  which  modem  socialism  has  furnished  us  recent 
examples.    ^  It  was  a  strange  sight,"  says  the  legate,  and 
quite  novel  to  us,  to  sec  that  ill-clad,  wretched  rabble,  giving 
itself  the  title  of  brotherhood,  and  imagining  that  by  this  sordid 
herding  together  they  were  restoring  the  manners  of  the  primir 
tive  Church.    They  claim  that  society  should  supply  the  wants 
of  its  individual  members,  that  royalty  and  rank,  of  any  kind, 
are  abuses,  since  a  king  is,  in  their  eyes,  but  a  useless  member 
who  alone  profits  by  the  labor  of  all  his  brethren."    Had  the 
Hussites  confined  these  doctrines  to  the  limits  of  some  muii«i;i- 
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tery,  ihey  would  liav«  been  looked  upon  as  Utopian  dreamers, 
more  to  be  pitied  thaa  feared.    Bat  they  commanded  formi- 

dablo  iiiniies.  Thrice  had  the  Emperor  Sigismund  seen  tlicin 
tics  troy  the  armaments  which  had  drained  his  treasure  and  his 
state.  Eugenius  IV.  ordered  a  third  Crusade  agaiust  the  Bohe- 
mian revolationists.  He  also  seat,  as  mLssioiiary  and  legate, 
St,  John  Gapistran,  who  joined  his  preaohing  and  labors  to 
those  of  JBneas  Sylvius  to  recall  the  wanderers  to  the  fold. 

10.  But  higher  hopes  of  success  were  founded  upon  the 
general  council  which  Martin  V.  had  appointed  to  meet  at  Basle. 
We  have  already  intimated  that  this  assemhly  did  not  fulfil 
the  .expectation  of  the  Catholic  world.  Instead  of  an  ecumen- 
ical council^  it  turned  out  to  be  but  a  wretched  cabal,  which 
lasted  twelve  years,  composed  of  a  few  insubordinate  prelatesi 
|>andering  to  the  political  passions  of  a  crowd  of  inferior  eocle- 
siastics  ;  granting  them  a  deliberative  voice  in  the  asseniljly,  in 
contempt  of  all  canonical  l  ule^;  undertaking,  in  union  with  them, 
to  reform  the  Church,  claiming  its  adminisUation  as  their  right; 
summoning  before  them  the  lawful  successor  of  St.  Peter,  de^ 
posing  blm  by  a  sacrilegious  sentence^  and  crowning  the  schism 
by  the  election  of  an  antipope.  The  opening  of  the  seditious 
council  presented  a  strange  sight.  On  the  3d  of  March,  a.  d. 
1431,  the  day  appuiuted  by  Martin  V.,  the  Abbot  of  Vezelai 
alone  appeared  in  answer  to  the  summons.  The  abbot  solemnly 
entered  the  cathedral;  in  the  presence  of  the  canons  he  de- 
clared theeouncil  opened^  and  took  note  of  the  singular  inaugu- 
ration. In  the  foUowing  September,  Gardmal  Julian,  the  le- 
gate of  Eugenitts  TV.,  came  to  Basle,  where  he  found  only  three 
bishops  and  seven  abbots.  Notwithstanding  the  repeated  rej)- 
resentations  of  these  ten  prelates,  the  European  princes  refused 
to  send  their  ambassadors  and  the  bishops  of  their  respective 
realms.  Under  the  circumstances^  the  Pope  thought  it  necefr* 
sary  to  dissolve  a  council  which  seemed  to  command  so  little  re- 
spect. Moreover,  John  Palseologus,  the*  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, in  obedience  to  his  father's  advice,  but  in  a  truer  spirit 
of  good  raitii,  iiad  begged  the  Poj^e  to  choose  some  luiiau  ciLy 
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as  tho  seat  of  the  general  council,  which  he  announoed  his  fbr- 

mn\  intention  of  attending  in  person  with  the  Patriarch  ami 
chict  members  of  the  Greek  clergy.    The  situation  of  Basio 
would  have  increased  the  difficulty  of  such  a  journey  and  hin- 
dered a  negotiation  so  important  to  the  Church.  Eugenius, 
yielding  to  these  nrgent  motives,  published  a  bull  dissolving  the 
assembly  at  Basle  and  convoking  a  general  council  at  Bologna 
(November  12,  1431).     The  measure  was  one  of  wisdom. 
The  members  of  the  assembly  at  Baslo  did  not  deem  it  such. 
Their  number  amounted,  in  all^  to  fourteen,  but  their  umbitioa 
was  not  in  proportion.    They  answered  the  Pontifical  decree 
by  an  insolent  declaration.   "  The  most  holy  Council  of  Basle," 
said  they,  *^  declares,  defines  and  decrees :  1.  That  it  is  canoni- 
cally  and  lawfully  *  assembled,  and  represents  the  Universal 
Church;  2.  That  it  holds  its  authority  immediately  from  Jesu3 
Christ,  and  that  any  person,  of  whatever  dignity,  even  were  he 
Pope,  who  refuses  obedience  to  the  holy  council,  shaU  be  pun- 
ished according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law.    All  tho  members 
of  the  Council  of  Basle  are,  therefore,  forbidden  to  leave  it, 
whether  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Pope  or  for  any  other 
cause  whatever."  Here,  then,  we  have  fourteen  prelates  who, 
in  opposition  to  the  head  of  the  Universal  Church,  claimed  to 
constitute  an  ecumenical  council  possessing  authority,  not  over 
a  doubtful  Pontiff,  as  at  Constance,  but  over  a  certain  and  law- 
ful Pope,  recognized  by  the  whole  Catholic  world.    This  was 
surely  too  great  a  breach  of  all  moderation  and  propriety.  But 
minds  once  led  astray  always  forget  the  bounds  of  reason :  they 
are  carried  away  by  their  uwu  excesses.    The  members  of  the 
assembly  at  Basic,  persisting  in  their  seditious  course,  sum- 
moned the  Bovereign  Pontid'  to  appear  belorc  the  council  ia 
person,  or  by  his  legates,  within  three  months,  to  answer  for  his 
conduct.    On  his  refusal  to  obey,  they  passed  a  succession  of 
decrees,  in  the  following  sessions,  to  meet  all  the  acts  of  an- 
thority  they  might  have  to  fear  from  the  Pope  and  thus  to  re- 
^traiu  iiiui  iii  his  rights — all  this  by  virtue  of  the  decree  of 
Constance,  renewed  by  them,  and  subjecting  the  Holy  See  to  a 
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general  council.  Eugenius  IV.  published  <a  bull,  annulling  all 
these  summonses  and  revolutionary  measures.  The  prelates 
replied  by  threatening  to  deprive  him  of  all  ecclcsiasiicul  ad- 
miDistration,  and  directing  that  the  cases  hitherto  brought  be- 
fore the  court  of.  Rome  fihould  now  be  subject  to  their  decision 
(1433). 

11.  Had  the  thunders  of  the  Church  been  hurled,  at  this 

juncture,  against  the  factious  assembly,  history  would  have 
recordiMl  that  they  had  been  deservedly  incurred,  by  the  obsti- 
nacy of  a  few.  bishops  composing  the  Council  of  Basle.  Yet, 
with  a  forbearance  beyond  all  praise,  Eugenius  could  reflect,  in 
his  trying  position,  that  he  was  even  more  a  father  than  a  judge, 
and  mercy  stayed  the  uplifted  arm  of  justice.  The  Emperor 
Sigismund  repaired  to  Basle  and  offered  his  mediation  between 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  and  the  rash  prelates.  It  was  accepted. 
Eugenius,  trusting  to  the  power  of  an  act  of  clemency,  the  more 
efficacious  that  it  was  undeservedly  generous,  consented  to  over- 
look the  past.  He  recalled  the  bull  of  dissolution  and  allowed 
the  council  to  continue  in  session  on  the  condition  of  its  work* 
ing  thenceforward  in  a  spirit  of  peace  and  mildness,  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  Bohemian  heresy  and  the  spiritual  good  of 
Christendom.  Sigismund  sent  the  bull  of  the  Sovereign  Pcmtiff  • 
to  the  members  of  the  council,  exhorting  them  to  conduct  their, 
operations  in  such  a  manner  as  to  save  the  Church  from  the 
misfortune  of  a  schism.  To  the  seditious  prelates  the  imperial 
admonition  was  as  distasteful  as  it  was  necessary.  They  sent 
to  Sigismund  a  haughty  reply,  telling  him  that  the  Holy  Ghost, 
in  Whose  name  th»  y  hiul  come  together,  was  not  a  spirit  of 
"  discord  and  schism."  They  took  particular  exception  to  the 
article  of  the  Pontifical  bull,  by  which  Eugenius  announced  that 
he  would  send  four  legates  to  preside  in  his  name  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  assembly."  This  clause,"  said  the  captious  pre^ 
lates,  necessarOy  implies  the  condemnation  of  all  that  has  hith* 
erto  been  done  without  the  participation  of  the  legates.  It  con- 
sequently destroys  the  authority  of  this  council  and  of  all  the 
other  geueral  councils,  especially  that  of  Constance,  which  has 
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decided  that  the  general  council  holds  its  aaihoriir|r  immediaialy 
from  God."    The  revival  of  the  discussion  threatened  to  crush 

all  l\o[His  of  peace.  Sigismund  once  more  intervened  and  ob- 
tained a  still  more  explicit  declaration  from  Eugcnius  •!  V".,  in 
which  the  Pope  speaks  thus;  "  We  are  ready  to  receive  the 
Council  of  Basle  without  reservation,  and  wish  to  favor  it  with- 
all  our  power,  provided  our  legates-  are  allowed  to  preside,  and 
all  the  proceedings  are  revoked  which  attack  our  person,  autho- 
rity and  prerogatives  (August  1,  A.  D.  1433).'*  The  emperor 
was  so  forcibly  struck  by  the  conciliatory  tone  of  this  declaration, 
dmwn  up  in  his  presence,  that  he  could  not  forbear  exclaiming, 
Really,  Holy  Father,  this  is  too  much.  Should  they  refuse  to 
receive  this  bull  without  restriction,  I  shall  take  upon  myself  to 
bring  them  to  order.** 

12.  The  conduct  of  the  Fathers  of  •Bask  was  beginning  to 
awake  the  indignation  of  the  Catholic  world,  llie  emperor 
showed  a  disposition  to  use  harsh  measures  if  the  disorder  con- 
tinued. The  anarchical  doctrines  maintained  by  the  council  did 
not  threaten  the  Church  alone.  In  iact,  if  twenty  or  thirty  pre* 
lates,  in  opposition  to  the  Holy  See,  are  entitled  to  set  them- 
selves up  as  the  representatives  of  the  Catiiolic  world,  and  as 
.  8ueh  to  control  the  Pope,  to  dictate  new  laws  to  him,  to  suspend 
or  depose  him  at  will;  with  stronger  reason,  may  twenty  or 
thirl y  deputies  style  themselves  the  States-General,  the  Pariia- 
fifient  or  natioiuai  representation  of  a  whole  people,  and,  as  such, 
Qoatrol,  depose,  suspend,  banish,  or  put  to  death  kings  and  em- 
perors.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  these  principles  threatened 
the  civil  governments  aa  well  as  the  spiritual  power.  Charles 
VII.  of  France  thus  wrote  to  the  council  (August  20,  a.  d.  1433) : 
**  We  are  shocked  at  your  disgraceful  conduct  toward  the  Sov- 
ereign PuntifT,  and  wo  entreat  you  to  show  more  reserve  and 
moderation  in  the  future.'*  The  prelates  perceived  that,  by  per- 
sisting in  their  obstinacy,  they  were  estranging  all  the  sympsr 
thies  of  Europe;  their  conduct  then  became  more  prudent,  and  iM$ 
period  has  been  called  the  Bright  days  of  the  Council  of  Basle  ;*' 
it  exienda  from  tiie  fifbeentii  to  the  twenty>fifth  session.  The 
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B editions  spirit  svhieh  had  rtded  tbe  assembly,  though  confined 

within  certain  bounds,  was  not  entirely  dead.  Thus  it  was  de- 
creed that  the  Pajial  legates  should  not  enjoy  a  co-active  juiis-' 
diction".  For  the  fourth  or  fifth  time  they  renewed  the  decrees 
of  Constance,  asserting  the  superiority  of  a  general  council 
over  the  Pope.  The  arguments  upon  which  the  orators  of 
Basle  pretended  to  base  this  doctrine  are  worthy  of  notice. 

"We  are  met  with  the  objection,"  they  said,  "  that  our  Lord 
bestowed  a  universal  authority  upon  St.  Peter  when  he  said  to 
liim  :  *  Feed  my  siieep.*  But  here  we  must  make  a  (ii.-?iiiietion  ; 
our  Lord  intrusted  to  Peter  each  one  of  his  sheep  in  particular, 
but  not  all  the  sheep  together."    Which  amounts  to  saying  that 
in  a  flock  of  a  hundred  sheep,  for  example,  the  shepherd  has  a 
right  to  lead  each  one  separately,  but  when  they  are  togetbery 
it  belongs  to  the  flock  to  guide  the  shepherd.      It  is  in  rain," 
they  continue,  "  that  our  opponents  quote  the  words  of  canon 
l;iw  to  prove  that  the  Pope  is  recognized  as  pastor  of  the  whole 
Church.    To  say  that  the  Pope  is  placed  over  the  whole  Church 
is  to  suppose  that  he  is  placed  over  the  head  and  the  members 
of  all  the  churches  established  throughout  the  world.   But  the 
Pope  cannot  be  placed  over  the  head  of  the  Roman  Church, 
since  he  cannot  be  placed  over  himself.   Hence  he  is  not  placed 
over  all  the  churches  which,  in  their  union,  constitute  the  Uni- 
versal Church."    In  other  words,  a  general  is  not  placed  over 
his  army,  nor  a  father  over  his  family,  because  they  cannot  be 
placed  over  themselves.    Could  scholasticism  be  fairly  convicted 
of  always  teaching  men  to  reason  as  wide  as  this,  it  might  well 
be  deemed  the  most  dangerous  invention  of  human  genius.  But 
all  the  sophistry  of  subtle  dialecticians  cannot  impair  the  claim 
of  logic  to  be  the  foundation  and  root  of  science ;  the  abuse  can- 
not destroy  the  established  usage. 

13.  The  Fathers  of  Basle  now  turned  their  attention  to 
questions  more  worthy  of  a  council  of  the  Church.  Four 
hundred  Hussites  appeared  before  the  council,  protected  by  the 
safe-conduct  of  Sigismund.  Their  arrival  excited  an  unusual 
amount  of  interest  and  emotion.     The  people,"  says  MneM 
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Sylvias,  secretary  of  the  coanoil^  ''crowded  around  thorn  as 
they  passed,  anxious  to  look  upon  the  warlike  men  of  wiiom 
they  had  heard  so  much.  Their  strange  dress,  their  fierce 
countenances  and  fiery  looks  awakened  an  instinctive  feeling 

of  terror.  The  chief  olject  of  iittention,  however,  was  their 
leader,  Procopius,  whose  very  name  inspired  them  with  fear. 
*  It  is  he/  said  they,  *  who  has  so  often  routed  the  imperial 
forces,  who  has  overthrown  so  many  cities  ;  butchered  so  many 
thousand  men;  the  unconquerahle,  bold,  fearless  and  iudefati- 
gable  leader,  as  terrible  to  his  own  soldiers  as  to  the  enemy/ 
On  behalf  of  his  followers,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of 
Calixtines,  from  their  doctrine  that  the  chalice  should  be 
granted  to  the  laity,  Procopius  demanded :  1.  Communion 
under  both  kinds  fur  the  laity  j  2.  For  all  priests,  the  riglit  to 
preach  the  word  of  God  without  restriction  of  place ;  S.  The 
promulgation  of  a  canonical  regulation  forbidding  ecclesiastics 
to  hold  temporal  possessions ;  4.  The  declaration  that  every 
one  of  the  faithful  is  authorized  to  punish  public  sinners  with 
his  own  hand,  and  according  to  his  own  view.  The  council  re- 
jected these  demands  in  the  unlimited  sense  in  which  they 
were  made,  and  proposed,  the  following  modifications  :  The 
custom  of  giving  communion  to  the  faithful  under  the  simple 
form  of  broad  was  very  properly  introduced  by  the  Church,  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  irreverence  and  profanation  which  might  re- 
suit  fiom  tlie  eommon  use  of  the  chalice;  this  prudent  measure 
may  not  be  changed  without  the  authority  of  the  Church.  Still 
the  Church  bos  authority  to  allow  the  faithful,  with  stated  oou- 
ditions,  to  receive  communion  under  both  kinds.  It  might 
even  be  granted,  for  a  time,  to  the  Bohemians,  if  they  would 
promise  to  return  sincerely  to  Catholic  unity.  The  right  of 
every  priest  to  preach  the  gospel  without  restriction  must 
always  remain  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  diocesan.  The 
right  of  ecclesiastics  to  hold  temporal  possessions  is  warranted 
by  examples  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The  Church, 
however,  has  the  power  and  the  will  to  prevent  or  to  reform 
abuses  by  wise  regtdationii.   The  punishment  of  public  crimes 
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belongs  immediately,  in  spiritual  matters,  to  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunals;  in  temporal  concerns^  to  the  civil  magistrates.  Any 
canonical  decree  to  the  contrary  would  only  make  vengeance 
lawful,  perpetuate  feuds  and  authorize  countless  murders.*' 

Upon  this  basis  a  concordat  was  drawn  up  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Calix lines  and  more  moderate  Hussites.  The  Taborites. 
Orphans  and  Ilorebites  openly  opposed  the  union,  and  again 
took  up  arms.  Their  first  engagement,  near  Prague  (a.  d.  1434), 
cost  them  twenty  thousand  men,  the  second,  in  the  same  year, 
their  chief,  Procopius.  The  loss  of  their  leaders  induced  the 
sectaries  to  listen  to  the  propositions  of  the  council,  which 
allowed  them  to  receive  under  both  kinds,  until  .1  general  rulo 
should  be  established  in  the  final  arranp^enients  for  the  re-union. 
The  remains  of  the  Hussite  faction  gradually  disappeared 
among  the  various  rising  sects,  thus  forming  a  nucleus  of  op 
position,  which  would  afterward  help  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
Lutheranlsm. 

14.  The  conduct  of  the  Fathers  of  Basle  in  this  matter 
.7as  irreproachable ;  it  is  their  only  claim  to  the  respect  of 

»osterity.  The  urgent  request  of  John  Palseologus,  that  a 
aearcr  and  more  accessible  city  than  Basle  should  be  chosen, 
in  order  to  facihtate  the  re-union  with  the  Greek  Church,  was 
the  signal  for  a  fresh  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  prelates. 
They  were  unwilling  to  leave  the  city  in  which  they  pretended 
to  hold  sovereisin  swav.  The  Greek  ambassadors  vainlv  en- 
treated  them  not  to  allow  secondary  considerations  to  mar  so 
important  a  result.  Is  it  possible,"  said  the  Greeks,  that 
while  our  emperor,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Greek  prelates,  are  willing  to  cross  the  sea  and  expose  them* 
telves  to  the  dangers  of  a  long  and  toilsome  voyage,  you  can 
-efuse  to  undertake  a  journey  of  seven  or  eight  days,  to  effect 
.  reconciliation  so  desirable!"  Tlie  prelates  wore  unvieldino" : 
tud,  in  their  twenty-fifth  session.  May  7,  a.  d.  1437,  they  ilccr^M'd 
.hat  the  council  for  the  re-uniou  with  the  Greek  Churcli  should 

e  held  at  Basle,  or  at  Avignon.  The  Papal  legates  ref  used  to 
•auction  the  measure,  and  Eugenius  IV.  issued  a  bill  naming 
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Femra  as  the  seat  of  the  general  council^  and  dissolving  that 

of  Basic. 

15.  The  lawful  cxisteiKe  of  the  council  was  now  a<  an  end; 
the  Papal  legates  and  tho  more  moderate  prelates  accordingly 
withdrew.  A  few  prelates  remained  with  a  number  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  whose  obstinacy  was  proportionate  to  their  canonical  in* 
capacity  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  regular  deliberations.  This 
party,  which  mi*^ht  be  styled  tho  popakr  faction,  was  led  by 
Cardiufil  rAlleuiaiul,  aichbishop  of  Aries.  Though  endowed 
with  ninny  jrood  and  noble  qualities,  the  cardinal  had  two  faults 
which  led  him  astray  and  kept  him  long  a  wanderer  from  the 
true  path ;  he  sometimes  showed  a  want  of  tact  and  judgment 
with  an  unconquerable  obstinacy.  After  the  departure  of  the 
legates  and  the  other  cardinals,  he  sought  to  win  popularity  by 
obtaining  a  decree  that  simple  priests  should  thencet'urth  have 
an  active  voice.  The  famous  exprcsssion  of  the  Fatliors  of 
Chalccdon  was  quoted  in  opposition  :  "  A  council  is  an  assembly 
of  bishops,  not  of  clerics  ;**  to  which  he  replied  by  a  subtlety 
unworthy  of  his  character :  In  the  sense  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  a  council  is  an  assembly  of  bishops,  priests,  deacons, 
subdeacons,  lectors  and  acolytes,  but  not  of  simply  tonsured 
clerics."  But  at  the  time  of  the  Cunnuil  of  (Jhaleedoii  there  were 
no  merely  tonsmeil  eh  rics  in  tlie  Greek  Church.  Moreover,  it 
is  plai!i  (Miough  that  by  these  words  the  council  meant  to  estab- 
lish a  distinction  between  the  bishops  and  all  the  inferior  clergy, 
including  priests.  Uowever,  the  majority  ruled  and  the  motion 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Aries  was  carried.  From  this  date  the 
Council  of  Basle  is  but  a  reproduction  of  the  Latrocinale  of 
Ephesns.  In  the  twenty-sixth  session,  the  fat  liuus  members 
began  to  take  violent  measures  against  the  Pope,  w'ho  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  them,  and,  on  his  failing  to  comply,  was 
condemned  and  deposed  as  contumacious.  To  crown  all  their 
outrages,  they  elected  an  antipope ;  the  object  of  their  choice 
was  Amadeus  VIII.,  duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  then  living  in 
re!irer.;'  iit  al  Ri^  aillo,  a  del'^htfa!  retreat  on  tho  shore?  of  t!:e 
lake  ol  Geneva  (a.  d.  1-139).    Amadeus  had  ruled  his  states 
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with  singular  prudence  and  justice ;  bis  code  of  Uws,  piiblislied 
in  1430,  under  the  name  of  Statutes  of  Savoy,  won  the  admira- 
tion of  all  Europe  imd  obtained  for  their  author  the  title  of  the 
Solomon  of  his  age.  Disgusted  with  workily  honors,  ho  abdi- 
cated in  1434,  in  favor  of  his  eldest  son,  Louis  L^and  withdrew 
to  the  kerniitage  of  BipaiUoy  wheroy  with  seven  lords  of  his 
eonrt,  who  had  followed  to  share  his  retreat,  he  institated  the 
military  order  of  St.  Maurice.  When  he  received  the  tidings 
of  the  dignity  offered  by  the  schismatical  prelates  at  Basle, 
Amadeus  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  real  character  of  the 
assembly,  for  six  years  the  Catholic  world  had  been  looking 
upon  it  as  a  general  council.  A  small  number  of  theologians, 
more  enlightened  than  the  common  people,  had  alone  followed 
it  steadily  through  all  its  changes  and  formed  an  opinion  on  the 
question.  The  mass  of  Catholic:^  erred  in  good  laith  iii  lecog 
*iizing  its  claims.  Aniadoii^j  VIII.  -was  of  this  number,  which 
will  appear  less  surprising  when  we  see  that  the  error  was  shared 
by  men  even  more  able  than  himself;  that  ^neas  Sylvius-^ 
afterward  Pope  Pius  II. — ^was  at  that  time  secretary  of  the 
council,  and  had  even  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies  in  the  con- 
clave which  elected  the  antipope.  Amadeus  at  first  refused  the 
offered  dignity,  he  was  loath  to  change  the  sweets  of  solitude 
for  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  a  throne.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  yielded  a  reluctant  and  tearful  consent,  and  took  the 
Dame  of  Felix  V.  He  made  his  solemn  entry  into  Basle,  and 
was  crowned  by  the  Archbishop  of  Aries  (1439).  The  anti- 
pope's  authority  was  reoognized  only  in  Switzerland,  Savoy  and 
Piedmont.  The  Kniijeror  Sigismund,  dying  in  1437,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Albert  II.  of  Austria ;  this  short  reigu  of  two  years 
was  followed  by  that  of  Frederick  III.,  who  agreed  with 
CI  arles  VII.  of  France  to  keep  a  strict  neutrality  between  the 
c  iididate  of  Basle  and  Eugenius  IV.  Yet  France  showed  a 
«  rtain  leaning  toward  the  schismatical  council  in  which  the 
1  rench  element  was  predominant.  Charles  evm  issued,  at 
IJo'.irges,  in  an  assembly  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  .'HiJ  J.-iii- 
taries  of  the  Churchy  under  the  name  of  Fra^maUc  tHanciu^nf 
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an  edict  calculated  to  flatter  the  Fathers  of  Basle.  The  king 
declared  that   the  general  council  is  superior  to  the  Pope ;  he 

suppressed  the  annate,  reserves  and  expectancies,  which  had 
hitherto  accrued  to  the  court  of  Rome  ;  he  restored  clectioiis 
to  their  primitive  forms,  denying  the  right  of  the  Sovereign 
PontiH*  to  nominate  subjects  for  bishoprics  or  benefices."  It 
has  been  attempted  to  represent  this  Pragmatic  Sanction  as  a 
concordat ;  hut  such  an  assumption  betrays  utter  ignorance  of 
the  simplest  principles  of  jurisprudence.  The  very  word  con>  i 
cordat  implies  two  contracting  parties.  But  at  Bourges,  the  j 
Kinir  of  France  alone  decreed  in  his  own  case ;  the  Roman  court 
was  in  no  way  represented ;  the  Pope  had  not  even  been  con- 
sulted. By  what  right  could  the  Papacy  be  bound  by  a  ireafy 
to  which  it  had  not  subscribed  ?  After  the  consummatiou  of 
the  schism,  the  Council  of  Basle  held  out,  in  spite  of  the  gen- 
eral disrepute  into  which  it  had  fallen,  until  1443,  at  which 
period  the  wars  in  Germany  compelled  the  prelates  to  withdraw. 
Such  was  the  end  of  the  assembly  which  has  too  long  beeu 
honored  with  the  title  of  ecumenical.  To  us  it  can  appear  but 
the  seditious  protestation  of  a  few  ambitious  prelates  against 
the  Papacy. 

16.  The  true  ecumenical  council  was  opened  at  Ferrara  on 

the  10th  of  January,  a.  d.  1438  ;  Nicholas  Albergati  presided  as 
Apostolic  legate.  Engenius  reached  the  city  on  the  twenty-sev- 
enth of  the  same  mouth,  annulled  all  the  acts  and  decrees  of  the 
false  Council  of  Basle  and  launched  a  sentence  of  excommunica'  , 
tion  against  the  antipope  and  his  adherents.  A  plague  whieh 
broke  out  at  this  time  in  Ferrara  obliged  the  Pope  to  transfer  the 
council  to  Florence  (January  16,  1439),  whence  it  derives  its 
name  of  general  Council  of  Florence,  and  sixteenth  etuuieni- 
cal/''  The  Greek  emperor,  John  Palneologus,  with  the  Pairi 
arch  of  Cons  tan  tinople  and  the  bishops  of  the  principal  Eastern 
sees,  landed  at  Venice,  and  appeared  in  the  council  on  the  4th  ' 
of  March,  1438.  On  meeting  the  Pope,  Palssologus  would  have  ' 

*  la  treating  of  ecumeaical  couudls,  we  adopt  the  Qotneaclaturo  ui  Moosiguore  Falmt 
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knelt  to  salute  him,  but  Eugenius  stopped  him  and  embraced  him 
wuU  great  affection.  The  heads  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  h^d 
been  brought  from  Rome  and  were  placed,  with  the  book  of 
gospels,  upon  a  splendid  throne,  as  if  to  consecrate  the  solemn 
assembly  by  the  presence  of  the  august  relics.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches  stood  face  to  face  and 
the  contest  began.  The  Latins,  but  especially  Cardinal  Julian, 
showed  a  degree  of  learning,  logic  and  eloquence  for  which  the 
astonished  Greeks  were  not  prepared  and  with  which  they  felt 
themselTes  hardly  equal  to  cope.  Preeminent  among  the  east- 
ern prelates  were  Bessarion,  archbishop  of  Nice,  whose  splendid 
gifts  of  mind  were  enhanced  by  an  unswerving  uprightness  of 
heiirt,  and  Mark,  archbishop  of  Ephesus,  whose  tulents  were 
degrailed  by  a  pitiful  and  unyielding  stubbornness.  The  dis- 
cussion turned  upon  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  which  the 
Greeks  refused  to  admit,  at  least  in  the  Catholic  sense ;  upon 
the  use  of  unleavened  bre«id  in  the  Encharistic  Sacrifice ;  upon 
the  beatific  vision,  which  Ls  to  begin,  according  to  the  Greeks, 
only  after  the  general  judgment;  upon  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  tiliost,  with  the  addition  of  the  Filioque  to  the  Creed  ;  and 
upon  the  primacy  of  the  Pope.  The  first  articles  were  easily 
settled  ;  but  upon  the  last  two  the  debate  was  long  and  violent. 
The  Greeks  yielded  the  point  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  the  addition  of  the  MUague,  only  when  thoroughly 
convinced  of  a  truth  of  which  they  had  hitherto  been,  or  feigned 
to  be,  ignorant :  that  the  Latins  admitted  but  one  principle  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  or  that,  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son  fanquam  ab  una  prindpio.  The  opposition 
to  the  primacy  of  the  Pope  was  not  made  by  the  Eastern  bish- 
ops or  theologians,  but  by  the  emperor  himself.  He  was  will* 
log  to  grant  the  pretoinence  of  the  Roman  PontilT,  in  general ; 
but  he  was  not  prepared'to  allow  the  right  of  appealing  to  his 
tribunal  from  the  judgment  of  any  Patriarch,  nor  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  Pope  to  convuke  general  councils.  Palteologus  saw 
that  if  this  principle  were  conceded,  he  would  lose  the  species 
of  supremacy  in  the  Church  which  had  been  claimed  by  hia 
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predecessors  ;  and,  for  a  moment,  he  entertained  serions 
thoughts  of  breaking  off  the  negotiation.  But  the  Greeks  were 
beginning  to  realize  that  their  own  liberty  and  independence 
rested  entirely  upon  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  Ro- 
man Pontiff.  The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  had  just  died 
in  Florence,  after  a  long  illness.  He  was  found  dead,  at  his. 
table,  upon  which  he  left  these  last  words,  traced  with  a  falter- 
ing hand  :  "Joseph,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  archbishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  new  Rome,  and  ecumenical  Patriarch.  While 
I  am  fast  sinking  into  the  grave,  I  wish  to  communicate  my  dy- 
ing sentiments  to  all  my  beloved  sons.  I  admit  all  that  the 
Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  of  Ancient  Rome  believes 
and  teaches.  I  confess  tljat  the  Pope  is  the  Pastor  of  Pastors, 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  and  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  appointed  to 
confirm  the  faith  of  Christians."  The  profession  of  the  dying 
Patriarch  produced  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  Greek  prelate.s 
in  the  council.  With  the  single  exception  of  Mark  of  Ephesus, 
they  unanimously  acknowledged  the  primacy  of  the  Pope,  and 
by  their  concert  overcame  the  reluctance  of  the  emperor  him- 
self. The  discussion  was  at  an  end ;  the  union  of  the  two 
Churches  was  accomplished.  On  the  6th  of  July,  1439,  Eu- 
genius-  IV.  officiated  Pontifically  before  the  assembled  Greeks 
and  Latins.  After  the  solemnity,  he  took  his  seat  upon  a 
throne  on  the  right  of  the  altar;  John  Paljeologus  occupied  a 
throne  on  the  left ;  all  the  prelates,  in  full  episcopal  dress,  sat 
in  their  respective  places.  The  celebrated  decree  of  union, 
Locieniur  cwli,  was  read  in  Latiti,  by  Cardinal  Julian,  and 
then  in  Greek  by  Bcssarion,  metropolitan  of  Nice.  The  em- 
peror and  all  the  members  of  the  council  kissed  the  Pope's 
hands,  according  to  the  usual  custom.  On  the  26th  of  August,  ' 
PaloDologus  left  Florence,  bearing  back  to  Byzantium  the  faith 
of  Constantino.  Eugenius  sealed  the  act  of  union  by  bestowing 
the  Roman  purple  upon  the  Archbishop  of  Nice,  the  great  Bes- 
sarion,  whose  virtue  and  talent  had  won  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  council.  Tho  same  honor  was  conferred  upon  Isiilore. 
archbishop  of  Kiew  and  metropolitan  of  all  l\u>.-ia.    All  the 
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Eastern  dmrohes  seemed  to  have  been  simultaiieoiidy  ooniriiiced 

of  the  neces^ty  of  anion,  and  Florence  received,  in  close  suc- 
cession, the  deputations  from  Armenia,  from  tlie  Pjitriarch  of 
the  Ethiopian  Jacobites  (the  famous  Prestei-Johu),  from  the 
churches  of  Jerusalem  and  Mesopotamia,  and  from  the  Syriaa 
Patriarch  IgaaUus,  who  all  sent  in  their  submieeion  to  the  Ro- 
man PoDtiff.  It  would  almost  seem  that  this  general  submis- 
sion of  the  East  was  sent  to  console  the  Church  after  the  dis- 
grace of  the  Western  schism.  Ilic  sixteenth  ecumenical 
Council  of  Florence  closed  its  sessions  with  these  glorious  re- 
sults (April  6, 1442).  The  mere  comparison  of  its  acts  with 
those  of  the  seditious  Council  of  Basle  should  suffice  to  deter- 
mine their  respective  value. 

17.  The  peace  so  hardly  won  at  Florence^  signed  by  the 
Greek  emperor  and  bishops,  confirmed  by  the  oath  of  so  many 
prekites,  was  not  ratified  by  the  Eastern  people.  Mark  of 
Ejthesus  was,  in  their  eyes,  a  hero  and  almost  a  martyr,  because 
he  alone  had  held  out  to  the  last  against  the  act  of  union. 
Metrophanes,  who  succeeded  the  Patriarch  Joseph  in  the  see  of 
CSonstantiaople,  inherited  his  spirit  of  submission  to  the  Churehi 
and  died  of  a  broken  heart  under  the  bitter  persecution  of  the 
schismatics  (a.  d.  1443).  John  Palaeologus  was  too  weak  to  re- 
sist the  torrent  of  popular  opinion.  The  see  of  Constantinople, 
after  a  vacancy  of  three  years,  was  at  length  accepted  by  Gregory 
MelissenuSy  who  likewise  struggled  against  the  schism.  The  death 
of  the  emperor,  in  1445,  left  the  throne  to  John  VIII.,  also  a  Palse- 
ologtts,  who  ascended  it  rather  to  witness  the  obsequies  of  the  em- 
pire than  to  reign.  The  Turks  were  coming  to  make  the  Greeks 
atone  for  their  insubordination  and  repeated  revolts  against  the 
Holy  See.  **  IIow  did  it  happen,"  says  Monseigneur  Pari.sis, "  that 
the  peace  concluded  at  Flore nca  wius  disturbed  within  a  few 
months ;  and  by  what  means  had  the  schism  asserted  its  power, 
within  four  years  after  the  council,  in  all  the  points  comprised  in 
the  decree  of  union  T  It  was  the  work  of  the  popular  feeling,  of 
the  spirit  of  the  masses,  a  spirit  of  division  helped  on  by  the 
actioii  ui  iuluic«,  by  the  silence  and  inaction  of  bishops.  The 
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emperor  made  fruitless  efforts  to  assert  the  supreme  pnuot 
before  which  all  had  been  wont  to  bow ;  he  was  accused  of  \m 
ing  betrayed  bis  religion  and  dishonored  his  throne.  The 
bishops  in  yain  appealed  to  the  confidence  of  their  flocks ;  tlx  v 
were  contemptuously  styled  azy mites  and  apostates.  Tho 
popular  prejudice  was  kept  alive,  and  fanned  into  fanatiei->ia 
against  the  partisans  of  Rome,  so  that,  in  1444,  the  empemr, 
Ending  most  of  the  prelates  who  had  signed  the  act  boroc 
down  by  the  torrent  of  schism,  was  powerless  to  fulfil  the  term 
of  the  treaty  which  he  had  signed  in  the  face  of  the  world." 

18.  The  two  Gonndls  of  Basle  and  Florence  had  lastcrl 
durini'  the  whole  Pontificate  of  Eiiireniiis  IV.  He  died  on  th? 
23d  of  February,  a.  d.  1447,  at  the  moment  wlien  Germany  was 
on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  neutral  position  it  claimed  to  hold 
between  the  two  obediences,  to  declare  openly  for  the  lawful 
PontilT.  iBneas  Sylvias,  who  had  acted  as  secretary  to  the 
Coancil  of  Basle,  was  charged  by  Frederick  III.  to  arrange  (be 
terms  of  reconciliation,  as  ambassador  of  Germany.  "  Holy 
F/ither,"  said  the  envoy,  when  presented  to  the  Pope,  "  before 
submitting  the  message  of  the  emperor,  allow  me  to  say  a  word 
concerning  myself.  I  have  spoken,  written  and  done  many 
things  at  Basle  against  your  authority.  I  was  in  error ;  and 
I  wandered  in  company  with  great  men,  with  justly  renowned 
doctors.  Yet  I  had  no  wislf  to  injure  Your  Holiness ;  I  only 
sous'ht  to  serve  the  Church.  I  was  afterward  coiiv  iin  r*!  of  the 
unlawful  character  of  the  Council  of  Basle;  I  withdrew  iVoinit 
at  once,  yet  not  to  throw  myself  into  the  arms  of  your  mercy, 
as  did  most  of  the  others.  1  feared  to  strike  upon  a  new  shoal 
while  trying  to  avoid  the  one  I  had  already  discovered.  1  have 
spent  three  years  in  the  emperor's  court,  in  this  state  of  neutral- 
ity. The  conferences  which  I  have  since  held  with  your  legates 
have  completely  convinced  me  of  the  justice  of  your  cause. 
Now  I  know  and  firmly  believe  that  justice  and  truth  are  on 
your  side.  It  is  this  which  has  led  the  emperor  to  choose  me 
for  this  mission.  I  have  sinned  through  ignorance  ;  I  entieat 
If  our  Holiness  to  absolve  a  repentant  sinner."   We  know  not* 
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that  history  can  furnish  any  thing  more  noble,  more  truly  great, 
4han  a  retraction  so  frank  and  sincere.  The  heart  that  was 
capable  of  these  lofty  sentiments  was  yet  to  embrace  in  its  love 
the  care  of  all  the  churches.  Eugenius  not  only  pardoned 
-^neas  Sylvius,  but  attached  him  to  his  own  person  as  his 
secretary. 

§  III,  Pontificate  op  Nicholas  V.  (March  6,  a.  d.  1447 — March 

24,  1455). 

19.  The  work  of  reconciliation  was  not  broken  offby  the  death 
of  Eugenius  IV.  Ilis  successor,  Thomas  Sargano,  cardinal  of 
Bologna,  who  took  the  name  of  Nicholas  V.,  signed  the  concor- 
dat between  the  Holy  See  and  Germany,  drawn  up  by  the  Car- 
dinal-legate Carvajal  (a.  d.  1448).  All  the  claims  against  the  exac- 
tions of  collectors  and  the  abuses  of  ecclesiastical  administrators 
were  fully  satisfied.  Episcopal  elections  were  restored  to  their 
primitive  condition.  Each  church  named  its  pastor,  who  was 
then  to  receive  the  confirmation  of  his  authority  from  the  Sov- 
ereign Pontiff.  This  concordat  served  as  a  foundation  to  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  of  Germany,  until  1803.  Its  ratifi- 
cation was  a  death-blow  to  the  schism.  Charles  VII.  of  France 
had  lately  sent  an  unconditional  act  o.f  submission  to  Nichola3 
V.  Under  the  circumstances,  Felix  V.,  who  had  reluctantly 
accepted  his  questionable  dignity,  saw  that  it  was  time  to  olTer 
his  submission  too.  lie  transmitted  it  to  Rome  through  Charles 
VIT.,  who  arranged  the  terms,  in  concert  with  the  Pope.  Nicho- 
las received,  with  merciful  indulgence,  the  propositions  which 
were  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism.  On  the  9th  of  April,  1449, 
Amadeus  solemnly  declared  that  he  renounced  the  Sovereign 
Pontificate;  the  Pope  made  him  cardinal  of  Santa-Sabina,  deau 
of  the  Sacred  College,  and  perpetual  legate  of  the  Roman  court 
in  Savoy.  He  moreover  granted  him  the  right  to  wear  the  Pon- 
tifical insignia,  excepting  the  fisherman's  ring,  the  cross  upon  his 
slippers,  and  a  few  j)rerogatives  attached  to  the  person  of  the 
IJope  himself.    Amadeus,  however,  made  but  little  use  3f  these 
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privikges.   He  retarned  to  his  peae^ul  solitiide  at  B^^«Be> 

where  he  died  a  holy  death  in  1451. 

20.  The  Greek  empire  was  now  in  a  truly  pitiable  cotuiition. 
In  1442,  Eugenius  IV.  had  preached  a  Crusade  against  the 
Turkish  saltan  Amurath  IT.  Ladklas  Jagelio,  A  pious,  just 
ind  valiant  prince,  the  idol  of  his  subjects,  then  wore  the  two 
crowns  of  Hungary  and  Poland.  He  was  proclaimed  leader  of 
the  Holy  War.  Ever  at  hb  side  shone  his  illustrious  general, 
John  Iliinyades,  whose  exploits  are  known  to  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world,  and  whose  very  name  was  so  terrible  to  the  Oiiomans 
that  they  used  it  to  frighten  their  perverse  children,  as  JcmeuM 
Lain,  or  the  WieM.  The  Pope  made  over  to  Ladislas  the  income 
of  the  Peter-pence,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Holy  iWar.  A 
fleet  of  fifty  galleys,  equipped  by  Eugenins  IV.  and  commanded 
by  Cardinal  Julian,*  as  Apostolic  legjite,  sailed  toward  the 
IJosphorus,  while  the  Christian  legions  crossed  the  Danube  and 
xuarched  triumphantly  to  Sophia,  the  capital  of  Bulgaria.  Two 
great  victories  over  Amurath  (July,  a.  d.  1444)  opened  the  way  to 
Constantinople.  But  the  Crusaders  forgot  themselves  in  their 
success,  and  the  sultan  g;ive  them  cause  to  repent  meet  bitterly 
their  o^reless  inaction.  On  the  10th  of  November  he  attacked 
the  Christian  ;inii\  on  the  plain  of  Vania.  llunyades  with  his 
wonted  iiij]*eluosity  charged  and  routed  the  left  wing  of  the 
MussuhxiaQs,  while  Ladislas  with  his  cavalry  pierced  their  cea< 
tre  and  reached  the  Sultan  himself.  The  two  monarchs  were 
about  to  engage  in  personal  combat,  when  the  King  of  Hungary, 
borne  down  by  numbers,  fell  covered  with  wounds.  His  death 
spread  dismay  among  the  Crusaders,  and  they  fled  in  disorder. 
CardinalJuliaii  sold  his  life  dearly  and  fell  fighting  like  a  sol- 
dier; ten  thousand  Christians  lay  strewn  upon  the  field.  The 
battle  of  Varna  secured  to  the  Turks  the  rule  of  the  provinces 
they  had  already  won  in  Europe,  and  opened  the  way  to  new, 
conquests ;  hut  the  losses  of  the  Christian  army  were  irrepara- 
ble.  John  Palmologns,  for  whose  sake  these  Chriatian  heroes 
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fell,  died  w'thout  glory,  in  1449.  He  was  succeeded  by  Con* 
Btantine  Dragases,  whose  heroic  deaih  redeemed,  at  lea^t  to 
'  some  extent,  the  ingionous  end  of  the  Lower  Euipire.  The 
name  of  Constantine  seemed  &ted  to  attend  the  liee  and  the 
fkll  of  the  Byaantiiie  empire. 

2L  Amumth  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mahomet  IL,  upon 
whom  the  Turks  bestowed  the  title  of  Great,  doubtless,"  says 
Fleurv,  bcLauiie  lie  never  showed  any  thini'  like  moderation 
in  pride,  avarice,  rapine,  perfidv,  cruelty,  in  all  manner  ol  licen- 
tiousness, and  especially  in  impiety."  '  Immediately  upon  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  his  first  care  was  to  add  these  words 
to  the  public  prayers,  in  all  the  mosques :  The  best  prince  is 
he  who  shall  capture  Constantittople ;  the  best  army  shall  be 
his."  These  significant  words  soon  became  the  watchword 
throughout  the  Mussulman  army.  In  1452,  six  thousand 
workmen,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  sultan, 
were  engaged  in  building  a  fortress  upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
Bosphorus,  within  the  imperial  domain,  for  the  purpose  of  in* 
tercepting  the  Greek  commerce  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  forces 
that  might  be  sent  to  the  help  of  the  Eastern  capital.  Con- 
EUiritine  protested  against  this  violation  of  his  territory,  at  first 
in  moderate  terms.  "  Go  tell  your  master,"  answered  the  Mus- 
sulman to  the  Greek  ambassadors,  that  the  sultan  who  reigns 
to-day  is  not  like  his  predecessorn^  and  that  their  highest  am- 
bition did  not  reach  the  bounds  of  his  present  power."  Pabe- 
ologus  replied  like  a  Christian  and  a  soldier:  "  Since  neither 
oaths  nor  treaties  are  able  to  secure  peace,  I  shall  do  my  duty, 
I  shall  defend  my  people;  with  them  I  can  conquer  or  die." 
Three  hundred  thousand  Turks  sat  down  before  Constanti- 
nople, which  mia  defended  by  ten  thousand  men.  Palaeologus 
had  written  to  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  asking  for  help  in  his  great 
danger,  and  uiging  him  to  send  a  legate  to  Constantinople,  to 
attempt  to  recall  the  schismatics.  The  SoTereign  Pontiff  ad- 
dressed the  most  earnest  appeals  to  all  the  Western  courts,  to 
arouse  the  zeal  of  the  Christian  princes,  and  to  rekindle  the 
spirit  of  the  Holy  Wars  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Venice  and 
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Genoa  alone  answered  the  Pontiff's  call  io  arms.   They  could 

best  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  crisis,  since  their  com- 
mercial relations  were  more  frequent  with  the  countries  now 
held  by  the  Turks.    Their  notions  of  geograpiiy  wore  far  su« 
perior  to  those  of  most  European  nations  at  that  time ;  they 
sent  their  troops  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  Greek  emperor  and 
hring  him,  not  the  hope  of  victory,  but  the  means  of  holding 
out  longer  in  his  desperate  resistance.    Th<i  Latin  auxiliaries 
were  received  with  curses  by  the  people  of  Byzantium.  Re- 
ligious antipathies  and  the  hatred  of  the  schismatics  against 
the  Catholics,  had  never  raged  with  more  fury.  Constantino 
Palaoologus,  a  hero  worthy  of  th^  brightest  days  of  chivaliy,  a 
model  of  the  purest  patriolssm,  was  assailed  by  his  shameless 
subjects  with  the  bitterest  and  most  insulting  taunts.  Away 
with  them!"  cried  tlic  Greeks;  "we  want  no  L;itin  allies! 
Awny  with  the  worsiiip  of  the  azymites  !"    Tlie  popular  frenzy 
reached  even  the  higher  classes;  and  the  Grand-Duke  ^otaras 
%ras  hearil  to  say :  "  For  my  part,  I  would  rather  see  the 
turbau  of  Maholnet  than  the  Pope's  tiara,  in  Constantinople.** 
Cardinal  Isidore,  the  legate  sent  by  Pope  Nicholas,  at  the  re* 
quest  of  the  Greek  emperor,  Was  not  spared  by  the  violence 
of  the  schismatics.    "Wait,"  they  cried,  "until  the  city  is  de- 
livered from  the  attack  of  the  fierce  sultan,  and  w©  will  show 
you  whether  we  are  reconciled  to  the  azymites."    A  demoniac 
named  Scholarius  went  about  throu:<ra  the  most  populous  portions 
of  the  city,  fanning  the  flame  of  discord.   *^Why  will  yon  give 
up  your  faith  T*  he  exclaimed.  "  With  your  faith  you  must  lose 
your  city.    Do  not  trust  the  Italians.  If  you  submit  to  them, 
you  accept  a  foreign  yoke." 

22,  Still  the  Venetian  and  Genoese  troops  fought  like 
lions;  they  were  worthy  to  serve  under  Constautine  Paloy 
ologus,  who  multiplied  himself  to  meet  the  assaults  of  the 
Turks.  Fourteen  powerful  batteries,  under  Mahomet  s  personal 
direction,  thundered  incessantly  against  the  walls.  The  be- 
leagucretl  garrison  replied  by  a  .>liower  of  darts,  javelins  and 
Greek  tire.   The  fearless^  and  watchful  emperor  encouraged  lus 
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soldiers  byword  and  example;  he  was  always  found  where 
danger  threntoiiod.    lie  knew  no  rest  ;  his  days  were  spent  in 
combat,  his  nights  in  directing  the  repair  of  the  walls  shattered 
or  broken  down  by  the  besiegers.   He  had  kept  up  this  heroic 
resistance  for  nine  months.   Mahomet,  despairing  of  victory 
over  such  determined  valor,  planned  and  executed  one  of  those 
daring  feats  of  strategy  which  change  the  fortune  of  war  and 
cmnpol  the  admiration  of  history.    Ilis  fleet  of  eiprhty  ships 
rode  at  anchor  in  the  Bospborns;  but  the  strong  defences  of 
the  city  on  the  water  sMc  made  it  comparatively  useless.  lie 
conceived  the  thought  of  conveying  all  the  ships,  by  land,  to 
the  Golden  Horn,  the  port  of  Constantinople,  protected  only 
by  iron  chains  which  could  be  easily  broken.    The  Turkish 
fleet  was  (h-awn,  l)y  main  strength,  alung  an  inclined  plane  of 
well-irreased  planks,  and  on  the  following  morning  was  anchored 
in  thi'  port  of  Byzantium.      Within  a  few.  days,"  said  Mahomet 
II.,  "  Constantinople  shall  hold  my  throne  or  my  grave."  The 
29  th  of  May,  a.  d.  1453,  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  assault. 
Palseologus,  equal  in  this  crisis  to  the  greatest  heroes  of 
antiquity,  spent  the  night  in  the  discharge  of  his  last  relif^ons 
duties ;  then  quitting  the  palace  of  his  f;itlicrs,  which  he  was 
ncvor  ngain  to  beh(dd  in  life,  he  armed  himself,  mounted  his 
horse,  called  together  his  handful  of  brave  warriors  in  the 
Hippodrome  and  thus  addressed  them :  "  Companions  in  arms^ 
we  go  to  our  last  triumph  or  to  our  last  hour  1    Glory  awaits 
us,  our  country  calls!    The  spirits  of  our  departed  heroes  look 
down  upon  us  at  this  moment !   T  shall  share  with  you  all  the 
dangers  of  the  field,  as  well  as  the  glorious  fruits  of  victory. 
But  if  Constantinople  must  fall,  I  shall  find  a  grave  beneath  its 
ruins."    Such  was  the  testament  of  the  last  Greek  emperor. 
The  Turks  entered  the  city  and  massacred  its  defenders. 
Seeing  his  troops  cut  to  pieces  about  htm,  and  the  last  hope 
of  success  destroyed,  Gonstantine  threw  himself  into  the  thick- 
est of  the  fight  and  received  the  welcome  stroke  of  death.  All 
the  heroism  of  its  la^^t  jjrince  was  un:i\  ailing  to  save  the  Lower 
Empire  from  the  punishment  deserved  by  the  unprincipled 
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faithlessness  and  crnelty  of  so  many  un worth  3^  predecessors. 

Byzantium  fell  after  an  existence  of  eleven  hundred  and 
twenty-three  years  from  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great. 

23.  In  less  than  two  hours,  fifty  thousand  Byzantines  had 
become  hondmen,  to*  be  scattered  over  the  vast  Asiatic  empire 
of  Mahomet  II.  Some  more  fortunate  Greeks  found  shelter  in 
the  Venetian  galley  s  anchored  in  the  €h>lden  Horn,  and  sailed  to 
Italy,  bearing  with  them,  beside  the  pang  of  forced  exile,  the 
precious  manuscripts  of  ancient  Greek  literature  and  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  ;  iiohlo  monuments  of  human  genius, 
which  they  had  snatched  from  the  flames  that  laid  WAste  their 
homes. 

The  Pope  received  the  exiles  with  the  twofold  respect 
doe  to  genius  and  to  great  misfortunes.   Theodore  Gaza  of 

Thessalonica ;  Calchondyles ;  George  of  Trebizond ;  John  Ar- 
g^Topules  and  Gcmistes  Pletho,  of  Constantinople,  brouglit  to 
tlie  West  these  literary  treasures  which  would  only  have  ex- 
cited the  contempt  of  the  ferocious  sultan.  Nicholas  Y.  showe^l 
a  splendid  liberality  toward  these  martyrs  of  science,  who  re- 
paid his  hospitality  by  enriching  the  Vatican  library  with  rare 
manusoripts.  Thus  the  hour  of  ruin  for  Constantinople  was 
that  which  gave  a  new  impulse  to  letters  iu  Italy.  By  a  re- 
markable coinciil*  IK  c,  tliis  revival  took  place  at  the  very  time 
when  Guttemberg  discovered,  at  Mentz,  the  wonderful  art  of 
printing,  which  was  destined  to  perpetuate  and  carry  abroad 
human  thought  and  to  open  to  modern  civilization  hitherto  un* 
trodden  paths.  A  brilliant  invention  which  was  destined  to 
make  human  language,  in  the  hands  of  coming  generations,  a 
potent  lever  of  usefulness  or  a  fearful  haiuiiier  of  destruction. 
A  two-edged  sword,  equally  powerful  for  good  or  for  evil,  de- 
serving of  all  praise  for  the  good,  and  of  maledictions  for  tha 
evil,  it  has  done  and  will  yet  do  in  the  world. 

24.  Mahomet  had  the  wisdom  to  secure  the  fruits  of  hia 
vieiory  l^y  moderation.  He  even  pretended  to  consider  himself, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  successors  of  the  Greek  emperors  and 
to  exercise  their  rights.    Inuding  the  |)atriarchal  see  of  Con* 
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sHntiiiople  Tacant^  he  ordered  an  election  and  conferred  the 
tuvestitnro  with  the  usual  ceremonial  and  formnUi.    Thus  ilTese 

proud  metropolitans,  styling  themselves  ccuinenical,  who  had 
thrown  off  thn  i^iiardian  authority  of  the  successors  of  St. 
Poter,  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesas  Christ,  now  saw  themselves  de- 
graded to  the  point  of  receiviDg  their  pastoral  staff  from  the 
hands  of  an  nnhelieving  barharian  whose  tools  they  would 
thenceforth  become.  The  most  important  result  of  the  fall  of 
GoDstantincple  was  the  establishment  of  the  Turkish  empire  in 
its  formidable  unity.  The  war  between  the  Gospel  and  the 
Koran  was  now  to  be  waged  upon  the  boundaries  of  tlie  Chris- 
tian States  and  of  European  Turkey.  We  shall  now  find  re- 
corded on  eyery  page  of  history  the  attempts  of  the  Tarks  to 
iuTade  Europe  and  the  eflforts  of  the  Popes  to  repel  and  crush 
them.  This  constant  struggle  lasts  until  our  own  day.  Pope 
Nicholas  V.  inaugurated  the  holy  war  and  made  every  effort, 
durinsr  the  years  1454  and  1455,  to  form  a  great  league  of  all 
the  Christian  princes  against  Mahomet  11.  He  seemed  to  be 
upon  the  point  of  gathering  the  fruit  of  his  labors,  when  death 
put  an  end  to  his  glorious  reign  (March  24^  a.  d.  1455). 

§  IV.  Pontificate  of  Calixtus  III.  (April  8,  A.  d.  1455 — 

August  6y  1458). 

25.  Cardinal  Aiphonsus  Borgia,  bishop  of  his  native  city  of 
Valencia,  in  Spain,  was  seventy^eight  years  of  age  when  the 
rotes  of  his  colleagues  called  him  to  the  Papal  throne,  upon 
which  he  sat  as  Calixtus  IIL   St.  Vincent  Ferrer  had  foretold 

his  elevation.  Though  at  an  age  when  men  are  wont  to  lose 
their  native  energy,  the  new  Pope  still  kept  his  yuulhlul  vigor 
unimpaired.  On  the  day  of  his  exaltation,  he  uttered  the  solemn 
vow :  **  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity,  I 
swear  to  pursue  to  the  death,  bj  every  means  in  mj  power,  ti^e 
infidel  Turks,  those  cruel  enemies  of  the  Christian  name."  He 
kept  his  word.  j¥Ineas  Sylvius  w«s  fient  to  all  the  Eupopcjit 
courts  to  organize  the  Crusade^  while  the  illustiiuus  St,  Johu 
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Capistraii>  of  the  Order  of  St.  Franois^  was  ap|)ointed  to  preach 
it  in  Germany.    The  emperor  and  the  Eangs  of  France,  fing- 

Innd,  Aragon,  Castile  and  Portugal,  promised  their  co5peratton 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Philip  the  Good,  had  taken  the  cross- 
nnd  j)ledged  his  word  as  a  knight  to  rescue  Constmtinople  front 
the  Mussulmaii  yoke.  This  general  movement  in  favor  of  the 
Holy  War  warranted  the  brightest  anticipations.  Mahomet  II* 
had  likewise  ordered  the  most  extensive  military  preparations. 
One  of  his  viziers  ventured  a  respectful  inquiry  conceming  the 
object  of  the  formidable  armament  "  Were  a  single  hair  of  my 
beard  con  <  ions  of  my  design/'  answered  the  sultan,  "  I  should 
pluck  it  out  and  burn  it."  On  the  3d  of  June,  a.  d.  1456,  an 
Ottoman  force  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  appeared 
before  Belgrade.  The  young  king,  Ladislas  VI.,  fled  from 
Vienna.  Europe  was  open  to  the  Turks.  John  Hunyades  be» 
came  its  bulwark  ;  and  the  great  captain  was  ably  seconded  by 
St.  .lohn  Capistran.  The  «ireat  Francistau  had  already  acquired 
a  high  renown  by  hi.-?  preaching,  in  Bohemia,  against  the  Huss- 
ites. He  was  revered  by  the  people  as  a  prophet,  and  Caiixtus 
« could  have  chosen  no  better  leader  for  the  Crusaders  he  was 
sending  to  Hungary.  The  Christian  princes  had  not  kept 
their  promise.  The  ardor  for  the  Holy  War  proved  but 
a  passing  enthusiasm,  which  fell  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen.  All 
the  Pontifl*'s  efforts  to  rekindle  the  flame  were  useless.  Hope- 
less of  arousing  the  West,  the  Pope  would  at  least  call  u[»on 
Heaven  to  rescue  threatened  Hungary.  He  ordered  that  in 
every  parish  church  in  JBurope  the  bells  should  be  rung  at 
noon,  to  remind  the  faithful  to  pray  for  the  defenders  of  Chris- 
tianity, then  fighting  against  the  Turks.  Indulgences  were 
granted  to  all  who  should,  at  ihe  sound  of  the  bells,  recite  once 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Angelical  Salutation,  for  that  inten- 
tion. This  was  the  origin  of  the  Angelas,  which  the  custom  of 
I  he  Church  has  consecrated  and  preserved  down  to  our  own  day. 
Compelled  to  rely  upon  his  own  scanty  force,  Hunyades  per* 
lormed  prodigies  of  valor.  St.  John  Capistran,  with  no  other 
weapon  than  a  cruci^,  was  ever  in  the  breach,  inspuring  the 
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Ciiristian  warriors  with  a  superhuman  courage.  Ad  fell  before 
ihe&e  heroes,  and  the  proud  sultan,  seriously  wounded,  withdrew 
Jus  shattered  forces  in  a  frenzy  of  rage  (August  6,  1456). 
Had  Europe  now  seconded  the  Sovereign  Pontiff's  efforts^  the 
Turks  must  assuredly  have  lost  the  empire  of  Constantinople 
But  all  the  western  princes  were  occupied  with  national  inter- 
ests or  ambitious  rivalry  ;  and  to  crown  the  train  of  evils, 
Hunyades,  the  glorious  liberator  of  Belgrade,  and  St.  John 
Capistran,  died  within  the  year  which  their  triumph  hadimmor 
talized  ;  the  Turks  continued  to  threaten  the  Catholic  world 
with  their  eyer-growing  power. 

Thl^  Pontificate  of  Calixtus  III.  was  shortened  by  his  grief  at 
the  cold  indifference  of  the  Christian  rulers.  Deeply  versed  in 
jurisprudence,  he  instituted  a  thorough  investigaiiou  of  (he  trial 
of  Joan  of  Arc  and  vindicated  the  memory  of  the  heroic  Maid. 
His  resolute  firmness  commanded  respect  for  the  power  of  which 
he  wielded  the  sceptre.  Juan  II.,  king  of  Aragon,  of  whose 
^cingdom  Calixtus  was  a  native,  thought  to  rule  him  still  upon 
Ihe  Papal  chair.  The  king's  ambassadors  were  instructed  to  ask 
the  Pope  upon  what  terms  they  should  live  :  "  Let  him  rul^ 
his  States,"  replied  the  Pope,  "  and  leave  me  to  govern  the 
Church."  History  has  but  one  reproach  to  bring  against  Calix- 
tus :  the  promotion  to  the  cardinaiate  of  his  nephew,  Roderico 
LenzQoli,  whom  he  allowed  to  assume  the  name  of  Borgia,  and 
who  afterward  sat  in  the  Papal  chair  as  Alexander  VI.^ 
though  his  habits  and  manner  of  life  were  far  from  suitable  to 
a  minister  of  the  altur.  Calixtus  died  at  the  age  of  eighty 
years  (August  0,  a.  d.  1468). 

§  V.  Pontificate  op  Pius  II.  (  August  27,  a.  ».  1458 — ^August 

14,  1464). 

26.  The  chair  of  Peter  may  receive  a  new  incumbent ;  it 
»an  never  admit  a  new  Hue  of  policy  in  regard  to  the  great  in- 
crests  of  the  world.  At  the  death  of  Calixtus  III.  the  votes 
of  the  aiisembled  cardinals  fell  upon  ^neas  Sylvius,  who  lia  J 
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acted  as  secretary  to  the  Council  of  Basle,  and  wbose  noble  re- 
traction before  Eiigenius  IV.  we  have  bad  occasion  to  record. 
His  election  to  tbc  Sovereign  Pontificate  was  due  to  his  vast 
Knowledge,  his  ei(»]ueace,  skill  and  prudence  in  the  discharge 
of  his  difficult  duties.  As  poet^  historian  and  orator,  he  has 
left  a  glorious  name.  At  his  accession  he  to<^  the  name  of 
Pins  11.9  and  openly  declared  his  intention  of  carrying  on  his 
predecessor's  plans  for  the  Holy  War.  He  formed  the  design 
of  callin<i  a  general  assembly  to  discuss  the  means  of  carrying 
out  the  important  expedition.  The  city  of  Mantua  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  place  of  meeting  and  the  time  fixed  for  the  lat 
of  June,  A.  D.  1459.  All  the  kings  And  princes  of  Europe  were 
invited  to  attend  in  person  or  by  their  ambassadors.  To  the  lasfc* 
ing  disgrace  of  the  age,  the  appeal  of  the  Sovereign  PontLflf 
Wiis  once  more  unheeded.  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Lesbos,  Albania, 
Epinis,  Bosnia  and  Illyria — in  other  words,  only  the  piovinces 
immediately  threatened  by  the  Turkish  invasion — ^sent  their 
representatives ;  but  they  met  with  no  encouragement  from  the 
western  nations.  Plus  II.  wept  as  he  spoke  of  the  danger 
•  which  threatened  Europe,  of  the  need  of  prompt  and  energetio 
succor.  He  offered  all  the  resources  at  his  command  and 
directed  tliat  all  the  revenues  of  the  Holy  See,  in  ever}' 
Catholic  kingdom,  should  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  tho 
Crusade.  France  refused  to  pay  her  subsidies  the  Parliament 
appealed  from  the  Popes  decree  to  the  next  general  council. 
Charles  VII.,  whose  reign  was  drawing  to  a  dose  amid  an  un- 
hoped-for prosperity,  utterly  forgot  the  duty  of  gratitude  ic 
Providence,  and  did  not  second  the  generous  elTorts  of  Pius  II. 
Germany,  whose  interest  and  resources  should  have  called  it 
first  into  the  field  against  Mahometiinism,  was  wholly  given  up 
to  civil  strife.  England  was  prodigally  shedding  its  best  blood 
in  the  wars  of  the  roses.  Aragon  was  engaged  in  an  attack 
upon  Catalonia.  The  south  of  Italy  was  also  becoming  a  field 
of  unceasing  struggles.  The  often  disputed  kingdom  of  Naples 
was  divided  between  the  factions  of  Ren^  of  Anjou  and  Peril i- 
uaud  I.  of  Aragon^  a  natui'al  son  of  Alfonso  the  Mai;nanimou.s. 
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Ferdinand  had  been  adopted  by  Joanna  II.  as  her  heir;  but 
his  succession  was  disputed  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  who 
sought  to  revive  the  claims  of  hi.s  family  to  the  throne  so  re* 
peatedly  contested  and  never  definitively  conqujsred. 

27.  Amid  the  complicated  straggles  which  were  exhausting 
the  Christian  world,  Pius  II.  saw  tiiat  his  first  duty  was  to  se- 
cure universal  |»eace.  lie  began  with  Italy,  and,  as  suzerain 
of  Napl'^s,  pronounced  between  the  two  competitors.  Ferdinand 
commanded  the  sympathies  of  the  people  over  whom  he  had 
been  reigning  for  a  year  (a.  d.  1458).  The  crnel  and  crafty 
disposition  of  th^  prince  had  not  yet  had  time  to  display  itself 
openly ;  and  public  opinion  was  in  his  fiivor.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  Pope  did  not  hesitate  to  confer  upon  him  the  in- 
vestiture of  the  Xeapolitan  State?.  This  decision  was  the  more 
disinterested,  as,  hitherto,  the  Popes  had  j^cncrally  shown  a 
leaning  toward  the  house  of  Anjou.  But  Charles  VII.  was  a 
stranger  to  the  geneirous  policy  which  acts  only  upon  the  lolly 
motives  of  general  good  and  public  peace.  He  sent  ambassa- 
durs  to  Mantua  to  protest  against  the  Pope's  decision  and  to  put 
forward  the  claims  of  the  French  prince.  Pius  vindicated  his 
policy  in  a  clear  and  energetic  reply  which  lasted  no  less  than 
three  hours.  "  We  are  astonished,"  said  the  Pope,  in  conclu- 
sion, *^  that  France  should  have  expected  the  investiture  of  Na- 
ples, in  favor  of  one  of  her  sons,  while  she  yet  pretends  to  en- 
force a  fraudulent  contract,  openly  hostile  to  the  Holy  See; 
we  mean  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  It  is  made  a  fundamental 
law  of  the  State  ;  and  it  is  attempted  to  put  forward,  as  an 
ordinance  of  the  Chun  h,  the  most  injurious  act  ever  set  up 
against  the  Pontifical  authority."  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles  VIL  was  framed  in  the 
States-General  of  Bourges,  during  the  sessions  of  the  Council 
of  Basle  and  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  views  of  that 
assembly. 

28.  The  closing  words  of  the  Pope's  reply  were,  therefore, 

a  form;;]  di  avowal  of  the  Council  of  Basle,  of  which  -Ll^ueas 

Sylvius  had  been  secretary;   To  mark  still  more  clearly  the 
vokiiL— sa. 
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difference  between  the  Chancellor  of  Basle  and  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  Pius  II.  determined  to  publish  a  solemn  bull,  condemn- 
ing, in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  all  that  had  been  done  at 

Busle  against  the  lawful  authority  ul'  Eugeiiius  IV.  This  duty 
he  discharged  with  a  self-forgetfulness  and  frankness  which  won 
universal  admiration.  "  We  are  human,"  said  the  PontilT, and, 
as  such,  subject  to  the  weakness  and  ignorance  of  humanity. 
Among  the  things  We  may  have  said  or  written  before  Our  pro- 
motion,  many  are  censurable ;  We  wandered  because  misled ; 
We  persecuted  the  Church  of  God  through  ignorance.  Like 
the  great  Augustine,  We  do  not  hesitate  to  retract  the  errors 
that  may  exist  in  our  discourses  or  writings.  Then,  I  spoke  and 
acted  like  a  youth ;  now,  receive  the  word  of  an  old  man ;  lis- 
ten to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  rather  than  to  a  private  individual; 
discard  .^neas  Sylvius  and  hear  Rus  11."  After  a  declaration 
BO  clear  and  explicit,  the  Pope  was  free  to  follow  the  course  ho 
had  marked  out  for  himself.  On  the  ISth  of  January,  a.  i>.  14.jlJ, 
he  published  the  famous  bull  Exccrabilisy  unreservedly  con- 
demning any^  appeal  from  the  PontiUcal  decifiioa  to  that  of  a 
future  council.  It  has  been  reserved  for  our  age,"  says  the 
Pope, to  witness  an  execrable  abuse,  unknown  to  all  former 
time.  Driven  on  by  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  some  rebellious 
spirits  claim  the  right  of  invalidating  the  sentence  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  appeal  to  a  future  council. 
Who  can  fail  to  see  llie  fallacy  of  refusing  the  decision  of  a 
certain  tribunal  to  seek  that  of  a  tribunal  not  yet  in  existence 
and  not  even  convoked  ?  The  most  limited  notion  of  canon-law 
must  suffice  to  show  how  prejudicial  such  a  system  would  prove 
to  the  Church  o^  God.  Anxious  to  remove  from  the  flock  of 
Christ  so  dangerous  a  poison,  by  the  advice  of  our  Venerable 
Brethren  the  cardinals  of  the  Holy  Homan  Church,  of  all  the 
prelates  and  jurists  of  Our  court.  We  condemn  these  appeals. 
We  censure  them  as  unlawful,  and  forbid  any  one,  under  penalty 
of  excommunication,  ^90  faeio^  to  make  any  such  appeal  in 
futnre.*'  The  spirit  which  dictated  this  decree  was  the  same 
that  animated  a  Gregory  VII.  and  an  Innocent  III, 
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29.  The  pablication  of  the  boll  aiocuied  a  fearM  storvi  in 

France.  The  University  of  Paris,  the  bulwark  of  GalHoanism, 
still  hold  to  the  teaching  of  Basle.  It  had  learru  d  with  fjivor- 
able  aiuiclpations  the  promotion  of  .^neas  Sylvius  to  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter,  not  doubting  that  the  Pope  would  prove  faithful 
to  the  traditions  of  the  chancellor.  The  wreck  of  these  flatter- 
ing  hopes  called  forth  the  fall  force  of  its  displeasure*  Charles 
Gommissioned  the  Parliament  to  examine  the  ball.  It  was  a 
strange  pretension  in  the  eldest  sou  of  the  Church,  to  clothe 
a  hotly  of  civil  magistrutcs  with  the  power  of  changiiiL^  Apos- 
tolic ordinances  to  suit  their  own  views.  Deep  indeed  must  be 
the  blindness  with  which  party-spirit  affects  even  the  strongest 
minds,  since  for  so  many  centuries  this  enormous  inconsistency 
was  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed!  The  procorato^generai) 
Dauvet,  appealed  from  the  bull  to  a  future  council,  and  had  his 
appeal  rc^ri.stcred  in  the  parliamentary  court.  Charles  was 
highly  graLilied  by  this  exprcfision  of  the  m«igi8tracy  agamst 
the  Pontifical  authority,  little  dreaming  that  the  opposition  now 
displayed  against  the  Pope  would  at  a  later  day  be  turned 
against  the  royal  authority.  Excessive  abuse  iji  power  ever 
brings  its  own  punishment  with  it,  and,  in  a  historical  point  of 
view,  it  is  but  too  true  that  children  must  bear  the  punishment 
ot  their  lathers'  fiudts. 

30.  The  death  of  Charles  VII.  (a.  b.  1461)  put  ah  end  to 
the  disputes  which  seriously  threatened  the  peace  of  the 
Church.  The  crown  of  France  descended  to  Louis  XL  By, 
nature  harsh,  ^oomy  and  intriguing ;  bold  in  prosperity,  but 
timid  to  excess  under  reverses ;  habitually  penurious,  but  liberal 
by  policy;  devout  even  to  superstition,  and  regardless,  when 
his  interest  was  at  stake,  of  the  most  solemn  oaths  ;  courting 
popularity  by  a  feigned  condescension,  while  the  walks  of  his 
park  at  Plessis-les-Tours  were  set  with  traps ;  cold  and  calcu- 
lating in  his  cruelty,  and  sporting  with  his  victims  before  im- 
molating them — ^the  new  king  came  to  the  throne  with  a  de- 
termined  plan  of  action,  with  ideas  long  matured.  He  had  re- 
solved to  build  up  the  royal  power  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
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ariBtooracy,  and  punitied  liis  object  through  the  most  tortnons 

paths,  ovcrtiiriiinL  iLlI  that  stood  in  the  way  of  his  design.  The 
acquisition  of  lUw^nndy.  Maine,  Anjon,  Provence,  Cenlagne 
and  Roussillon,  were  the  fruits  of  his  policy.    It  cost  the  lives 
of  Charles  the  Bold,  of  the  Ooimt  of  Armagnac,  Charles  d'Al- 
br8t>  the  Duke  of  Nemoars,  the  Constable  de  SaiiitrPol  and 
of.  several  other  notable  characters.  **  Bat/'  said  Lonis,  **  such 
are  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  war."    Louis  XT.  inaugurated  his 
reign  by  removing  all  the  officers  who  had  until  then  in  an  aged 
the  affairs  of  state,  and  gave  their  places  to  those  whom  his 
Iktber  had  discarded.   He  intended  to  enter  upon  a  totally  dif- 
ferent £ne  of  policy.    The  Pragmatic  Sanction,  maintained  by 
Charles  VII.  as  a  fnndamental  constitution,  was  included  in 
the  general  condemnation  of  the  preceding  system.  "We 
deem  tlic  act  detrimental  to  Your  authority  and  to  the  rights  ^ 
of  the  Holy  See,"  wrote  Louis  to  the  Pope.    "  Produced  by  a 
sea^oa  of  schism  and  sedition,  it  can  tend  only  to  the  over- 
throw of  law  and  order,  since  it  hinders  the  free  exercise  of 
the  legislatiTe  power  attached  to  Your  dignity.   It  destroys 
snbordination  in  the  Chnrch;  and,  under  its  protection,  the 
bishops  of  our  realm  are  raising  up  an  edifice  of  license;  the 
unity  and  uniformity  which  should  exist  in  Christian  States 
is  thus  broken.    Therefore  do  we  annul  and  revoke  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  in  all  the  States  under  our  authority,  and 
restore  every  thing  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  before  the 
appearance  of  that  edict   Be  assured  that,  henceforth,  the 
prelates  of  the  French  Church  shall  be  subject  to  Your  decrees, 
and  net  in  perfect  harmony  with  Your  Holiness."    Tlii-  nego- 
tiation had  been  intrusted  by  Louis  to  John  GeolTrey,  bishop 
of  Arras,  who  returned  from  his  mission  with  the  cardinal's 
hat.     The  measure  wap,  however,  received  with  general  dis- 
approval in  France.    The  University  of  Paris  and  the  Par* 
liament  remonstrated  on  the  snbject  with  the  king.   Louis  re- 
served to  himself  the  right  of  violating  the  promises  he  had  . 
just  Tnndo  to  the  Pope.     His  respeetful  d^'monstrntionf  wore 
but  a  feint,  to  give  to  his  opening  reicn,  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
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Pragmatic  Sanction  continued,  at  least  in  its  more  important 
provisions,  to  rule  with  force  of  law  until  1515,  when  Liio  iiaal 
concordat  was  concluded  between  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I. 

31.  Meanwhile  Mahomet  II.  had  planted  tiia  standard  of 
the  Frophet  in  the  islands  of  Lemooe^  Lesbos  and  Negropont 
The  heroic  resistance  of  Scanderbeg,  worthy  heir  to  the  gloiy 

John  Hunyades,  was  the  only  barrier  to  his  progress  in 
Epirus.  The  ambassadors  of  Greece  .ig  iiu  came  to  the  Sov- 
^^eign  Pontiff  for  help ;  and  again  did  Pius  11.  appeal  to  the 
Christian  princes  to  make  head  against  the  common  enemy. 
His  appeal  was  unheeded.  He  then  resolved  to  address  Ma- 
homet himself,  in  the  hope  that  the  unsearchable  workings  of 
Providence  might,  by  this,  stay  the  sconrge  which  threatened 
Europe.  "  Your  victory,  till  now,  has  been  over  the  Greeks," 
wrote  the  Pope  to  the  sultan,  "  because  the  Greeks  were  not, 
in  the  true  sense,  Christians.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  power  of 
the  West,  which  you  have  not  yet  encountered  in  the  field.  If 
yea  would  bat  examine  the  dogmas  of  the  religion  of  Christy 
you  could  not  fail  to  perceive  their  superiority  over  the  teach- 
ings of  Mahomet.  By  embracing  the  true  fkith  and  receiving 
bapti.<^in,  3  0U  would  strengihcn  your  empire  and  crown  your 
name  with  immortal  glory.  Clevis,  among  the  Franks,  Re- 
carede,  the  Goth,  the  Koman  Constautine,  have  led  the  way. 
You  would  then  become  the  lawful  possessor  of  what  you  have 
usurped  by  violence  and  enjoy  .by  injustice  "  As  might  have 
been  anticipated^  this  exhortation  was  powerless  with  the 
sultan.  He  carried  on  hir  warfare  with  renewed  violence. 
Still  the  Pope  was  not  disheartened.  "  We  have  but  one 
means  left,"  lie  said  to  the  cardinals,  "to  move  the  Christian 
princes  to  engage  in  the  Holy  War.  We  must  enforce  Our  pre- 
cepts and  prayers  by  Our  own  example.  It  may  be  that  when 
they  see  the  Roman  PontiflT,  their  father,  the  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ,  marching,  in  person,  against  the  Turks,  their  hearts  will 
reproach  them  for  their  coldness  and  inaction."  The  Sacred 
College  applauded  the  heroism  of  the  Sovereign  Pontifl',  and  a 
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bull,  clat«d  October,  a.  b.  1463,  acquainted  the  Catholic  woild 

with  tlic  high-souled  resolution  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  The  Pope 
amiounced  that  he  would  proceed  to  the  port  of  Anconn,  v/hcre 
a  Venetian  fleet  was  in  readiness  to  receive  him,  aod  that  he 
would  go  in  person  to  fight  the  Unbelievers.  Pius  accordiagljr 
went  to  Venice,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Doge  and  the 
troops  of  the  Republic.  As  he  was  on  the  point  of  setting  saO, 
death  interrupted  his  journey  (August  4,  1464),  and  thwarted 
tlio  projects  he  had  formed  for  the  glory  of  ChristendoiD 
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CHAPTEE,  V. 

§  L  PomnnoAis  of  Pavi  IL  (August  81,  jl  ».  1464  -July  86, 1471) 

I.  Election  of  Paul  IT.  Scandcrbeij. — 2.  Paul  deposes  PodieTurad,  kin^  of 
Bohoiiii.i,  and  givea  bis  place  to  UlaUislas. — 3.  Question  of  tlio  Pragmatic 
Sanction  resumed. — 4.  Cardinal  de  la  Balae. — 6,  Prudent  admiuistratioii 
of  Paul  IL   Death  of  the  Pope. 

g  U.  PoNTXFiCATB  or  SixTcs  IV.  (August  9»  A.  D.  1471 — Aogost  13(  1484). 

6.  Efibrta  of  Slxtns  IV,  to  organize  a  Crnaade  i^^anut  the  Tarki.— 7.  Petar 
dWubnasoo.  Siego  of  Rhodes.  Death  of  Mahomet  IL— 8.  ftcvolution  ia 
Florence.  Execution  of  Francis  Salviati,  archbishop  of  Pisa.  The  city  of 
Florence  placed  under  interdict.  League  of  the  Italian  principalities  with 
France  against  Sixtus  IV. — 9.  Policy  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  in  Italj* 
Death  of  Sixtns  IV.— 10.  Death  of  Loois  XL   St.  Fnuds  of  Puila. 

g  IIL  PoNTiriCAiit  or  Inhocxnt  VIIL  (August  29,  a.  d.  148-4 — July  24,  1402). 

II.  Contest  in  the  East  for  the  meeeMion  of  Mahomet  II.  Bi^axet  L  Prince 
Zizim.— 12.  Fruitless  attempt  of  Bajazet  upon  Italy. — 13.  Tcoobles  in 
Naples. — 14.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  Catholic.  Inquisition  in  Spain. 
Torqnemada. — 15.  Death  of  Innocent  VIIL   Pico  della  Minndola. 

§  IV.  PoNTiFioATS  or  AuEXANOXK  VL  (August  11,  A.  D.  1492 — ^August  16, 

1503). 

16.  Election  of  Aleiander  VL  His  chnneter,— 17*  AJennder  dividet  the 
territory  of  the  New  Worid  between  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal.—' 
18.  Safety  and  order  restored  to  Rome  by  Alexander.  Ludovico  Sforsa,  U 
Moro^  duke  of  Mi'a:  ,  vills  the  Fronrh  into  Italy. — 19.  The  Roman  nobles 
submit  to  Charles  VIIL  Entry  of  Charles  into  Rome.  Expedition  against 
Naples. — 20.  Punishment  of  the  Roman  nobles. — 21.  Savonarola. — 22.  Re* 
volt  of  Savonarola  against  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See.  His  execution. — 
28.  Accession  of  Louis  XII.  to  the  throne  of  Fhuic^.  New  attempt  upon 
Italy.  Death  of  Alexander  VI. 

§  V.  roxTiFicATK  OF  PiFS  IIL  (September  23,  a.  d.  1503— October  13,  1^03). 
24.  Election  and  death  of  Pioa  IIL 
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§  VI.  PoMTincATB  ov  Juinmll.  (November  1,  a.  i>.  1503 — ^FebruJiry  21,  IfflS)^ 

25.  Character  of  Joliiu  IL— 26.  Leagae  of  the  European  mien  against  the 
Pqpe.  The  false  Cioimcal  of  PSsa  deposes  the  Pope.<— 27.  Serenti^enih  gm- 
eral  Cooncil  of  Latteran.— 28ii  Intellectual  moTement  in  Italy  at  this  period. 
JHenauHmei, 

♦ 

§1.  PoimncATB  or  Paul  U.  (August  81,  a.  d.  1464 — July  26, 

1471).  / 

1.  The  cardinals  were  all  at  Ancona;  but  Pius  II.  had 
enjoined  them  not  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  his  successor 

until  their  return  to  Rome.  They  respected  the  wish  of  the 
(lyiiiir  Pontiflfj  and,  on  their  return  to  the  Eternal  City,  elected 
the  Venetian  cardinal,  Kicholas  Barbo,  of  the  title  of  8t.  Mark, 
who  took  the  name  of  Paul  II.  During  the  coDclave,  the 
cardinals  renewed  an  attempt  which  had  hitherto  met  with  bat 
little  saccess.  Notwithstanding  the  canonical  axiom :  Papa 
electus  ligari  non  potest,"  they  drew  up  an  agreement  by  which 
llio  future  Pope  wus  to  bind  himself :  1.  To  promote  no  one  to 
the  cardinalate  without  the  consent  of  the  Sacred  Coliege ;  2. 
To  restore  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Koman  Court;  3.  To 
oonvoke  a  general  council  within  three  years ;  4.  To  proseoate 
the  war  against  the  Turks.  The  first  act  of  the  new  Pope  was  to 
annul  the  agreement,  declaring  that  he  felt  himself  bound  to 
the  observance  only  of  the  last  article ;  and,  to  console  the 
cardinals  in  their  disappointment  at  this  check,  be  granted 
them  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  purple  dress  and  red  hat, 
until  then  ezolosiYefy^  used  by  the  Popes. 

Paul  II.  now  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the  Eastern  ex- 
pedition. He  gaTo  the  example  by  obliging  himself  ip  furnish 
a  yearly  subsidy  of  a  hundred  thousand  gold  crowns  to  the 
Hungarians,  and  the  same  sum  to  Scanderbeg,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  Turkish  war.  The  Venetian  fleet  was  joined 
by  twenty  galleys,  equipped  by  the  Pontiiioal  treasury.  Car- 
dinal Francis  Piccolomini  was  sent,  as  Apostolic  legate,  to  a 
diet  of  the  empiray  and  charged  to  preaoh  the*  Crusade  to  the 
assembled  princes*   The  most  brilliant  promises  were  made  to 
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the  nuncio.    One  hundred  thousand  Germans  were  to  be  in 
arms,  witbin  a  year,  to  Uy  to  the  assistance  of  Hungary. 
But  these  were  mere  words,"  say  the  contemporary  historians. 
Neither  the  victories  of  the  Turks,  nor  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  Christendom,  nor  the  zealous  efforts  of  Paul  II.,  in  so 
juist  and  glorious  a  cause,  were  able  to  overcome  the  indiflfer- 
enco  of  the  head  and  members  of  the  empire."    They  lacked 
the  soul  of  Scanderbeg,  who  was  popularly  called  the  second 
Alexander  and  the  Christian  Gideon.    The  hero,  learning  that 
Mahomet  II.  had  sent  fifty  thousand  men  to  invest  Oroya,  the 
Aihjanian  capital,  hurried  forward  to  the  rescue,  threw  himself 
into  the  city,  and,  after  a  resistance  of  two  months,  forced  the 
Turks  to  raise  the  siege.    A  second  attempt  of  the  sultan  was 
not  nior.'  -ik  tei^^>tul.    The  province  of  Albania,  poor  and  wasted 
hy  war,  rendered  almost  impassable  by  its  many  rugged  defiles, 
defended  by  a  hero  and  by  troops  deemed  unconquerable,  was 
a  thorn  in  the  breast  of  the  Turkish  sultan.    Hopeless  of  con- 
quering Scanderbeg,  Mahomet  determined  to  have  him  mur- 
•    dered.    The  treachery  was  discovered  and  the  assassins  put 
to  death.    Scanderbeg  did  not  long  survive  this  attempt  upon 
his  life.    lie  died  atLissus  (January  17.  a.  d.  1487).    lie  had 
been,  for  twenty-three  years,  the  terror  of  the  Turks,  whom 
he  had  beaten  in  twenty-two  pitched  battles,  at  a  time  when 
all  Europe  trembled  before  them,  and  their  power  was  at  its 
height. 

2.  These  great  military  preoccupations  did  not  impair  the 
zeal  with  which  Paul  II.  guarded  the  integrity  of  the  faiih 
and  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  George  PoJiebrad,  king  of 
Bohemia,  had  openly  declared  himself  the  protector  of  the 
Hussites^  axul,  like  them,  he  loudly  declare^  against  the  author- 
ity  of  the  Sovereign  PontiiT,  the  temporal  possessions  of  the 
Church  and  episcopal  rule.  The  Catholics  of  Bohemia  brought 
a  formal  charge  against  him,  to  the  Hdy  See,  and  called  for 
his  trial.  Frederick  III.  of  Germany  vainly  endeavored  to 
mediate  in  his  favor.  The  investigation  wa.s  carried  on  with 
gjreat  activity,  and  Podiebrad  was  found  guilty  of  perjury. 
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Sftcrilcge  and  heresy.    It  now  only  remained  to  pronounce  the 
sentence.    Paul  II.  hesitited ;  he  was  not  sufficiently  satisfied  ' 
as  to  the  disposition  of  Germany.    But  the  Cardinal  of  Porto, 
John  Carvajal,  whose  decision  was  paramount  in  all  douhtful 
qnestionsy  dispelled  the  Pontiff  a  fears.     If  haman  help  fail 
us,"  he  criedi  ^^jGrod  Himself  will  am  to  oyerthrow  the  designs 
of  the  wicked.    Let  us  first  do  onr  duty ;  Providence  will 
pi  o\  ide  for  the  rest."     The  Pope  accordingly  pronounced  his 
final  sentence  on  Christmas  Day,  a.  d.  1466,  in  St.  Peter's 
church.    Podiebrad  was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  the 
sentence  pronounced  him  ^Meposed  from  the  government  of 
Bohemia,  which  he  had  unjustly  acquired  and  still  more  un- 
justly  administered."    The  confidence  of  Carvajnl  was  not  de- 
ceived.   As  soon  as  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  Sec  was  known 
in  Bohemia,  the  nobles  met  togetlier  and  ofTered  the  crown  to 
Matthias  Corvinus,  worthy  son  of  the  great  Huuyades.  The 
new  king  was  crowned  at  Olmutz.  However,  a  certain  number 
of  the  electors  had  given  their  votes  to  Uladislas,  eldest  son  of 
Casimir  lY.,  king  of  Poland ;  while  Podiebrad  himself  was 
not  without  adherents.    The  struggles  between  the  various 
claimants  lasted  until  the  death  of  Podiebrad  (1170),  when 
Uladislas  was  acknowledp^ed  bv  all  the  States  of  the  realm. 
Thus,  notwithstanding  the  decline  of  the  Pontifical  authority 
in  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  Great  Western  Schism^  thn 
Papacy  still  exercised  a  sovereign  power. 

3.  The  Pope  next  proceeded  to  settle  the  question  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  had  been  agitated  during  the  last 
Pontificate.  Geoffrey,  cardinal  of  Arras,  ;ind  John  de  la  Balue, 
then  bishop  of  Evreux  and  confidant  of  Louis  XL,  were  in- 
trusted with  this  negotiation;  but  the  opposition  of  the  Parlia- 
ment was  stronger  than  ever.  The  procurator-general,  John  de 
Saint-Komain,  obstinately  refbsed  to  confirm  the  letters-patent 
by  which  the  king  had  revoked  the  edict.  Be  la  Balue  used 
every  means  at  his  command  to  overcome  this  stubborn  resist- 
ance ;  his  efforts  were  vain,  though  bis  zeal  was  rewarded  by 
promotion  to  the  cardinakte.   ^rom  the  procurator-general  lie 
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eonld  obtain  nothing  but  the  positiye  assnranoe  that  be  would 
nerer  consent  to  the  abrogation  of  a  law  whicb  be  looked  npon 

as  the  safeguard  of  the  kingdom.  *^  The  revocation  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,"  said  he,  *' would  desti  oy  the  ancient  order 
of  elections  and  throw  the  Church  iato  a  state  of  fearful  dis- 
order. The  most  distinguished  subjects  would  hasten  to  Roma 
to  seek  favors  and  gifts ;  the  nniversitiea  wonld  thus  be  de- 
prived of  men  of  worth  and  able  professors.  Again,  if  the 
edict  were  revoked,  all  the  money  of  the  kingdom  would  be 
tjiken  to  Rome."  Such  exaggerated  statements  will  not  bear 
a  serious  examination.  The  old  form  of  elections  was  precisely 
that  which  Paul  aimed  at  restoring.  Should  the  distinguished 
men  visit  Rome,  the  only  inconvenienoe  to  be  apprehended  was 
that  the  Pope  would  become  personally  acquainted  with  their 
worth.  They  would  then  have  been  sent  to  the  various  posts 
for  which  they  were  respectively  fitted.  The  care  of  keeping 
hi.s  money  within  his  own  kinL'-dam  might  safely  have  been  left 
to  Louis.  The  shallow  arguments  of  the  parliamentary  ofBcial 
were,  in  reality,  but  the  protest  of  Gallicanism  at  bay.  Still 
the  University  of  Paris  strongly  seconded  the  opposition  of  the 
Parliament.  The  rector  appeared  officially  before  the  legate 
and  declared  that  he  appealed  to  the  future  council.  Struck 
by  the  energy  of  the  movement,  the  representatives  of  Iiome 
dared  not  proceed  further  in  the  matter,  which  remained  at 
the  same  point  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XI. 

4.  Cardinal  de  la  Balue,  whose  zeal  had  been  so  signally 
displayed  in  this  intricate  afbir,  did  not  long  remain  in  favor 
with  the  suspicious  monarch.  The  cause  of  his  disgrace  is  not 
cleiirly  known.  Without  entering  here  upon  discussions  foreign 
to  our  subject,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  well-known  character  of 
Louis  XI.  might  alone  suffice  to  explain  it.  However  this  may  be, 
the  king  imprisoned  his  late  minister  in  an  iron  cage  for  a  space 
of  eleven  years  (a,  d.  1469-1480).  In  his  quality  of  cardinal, 
La  Balue  could  be  sentenced  only  by  the  Pontifical  court  Paul 
II.  accordingly  made  the  strongest  protestations  in  favor  of  the 
unfortunate  captive.    lie  sent  live  commissioueia  to  li'rance, 
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vnih  insiraoUoiiB  to  call  the  case  before  tbetr  tribunal  and  to 

iiiiikL'  ihe  necessary  invest igaLiuns.  But  Louis  XI.  di3  not 
readily  drop  the  prey  ho  had  once  seized.  lie  refu.scd  all  ex- 
planation and  kept  his  former  favorite  iu  tho  odious  prison  to 
which  he  had  consigned  him.  The  Pope  continued  to  proteat 
most  earnestly  againat  this  act  of  arl»trary  craelty.  Hia  aoo- 
ceasor,  Sixtas  IV.,  aucceeded  in  obtaining  the  release  of  La 
Balue,  who  withdrew  to  Rome,  where  the  honors  heaped  upon 
him  soon  healed  the  smart  of  his  long  and  painfni  captivity. 

5.  Paul  II.  had  not  ceased  to  exhort  the  Christian  princes 
io  a  Crusade.  lie  was  beginning  to  belifive  that  his  prayers 
and  hopes  would  soon  be  granted,  when  he  was  snatched  away 
by  a  sudden  death,  on  the  26th  of  July,  a.  o.  1471.  His  ad- 
ministration was  that  of  a  firm  and  watchful  Pontiff.  He 
signed  a  constitution  forbidding  all  legates,  governors  and  judges 
of  i)rovinces,  to  accept  any  present  whatever.  This  decree  was 
designed  to  do  away  with  the  venality  which  had  so  long  dis- 
graced the  negotiations  of  ecclesiastical  officers.  As  a  relief  to 
the  people  and  to  make  his  rule  more  light,  Paul  decreed  that 
the  custody  of  fortresses  and  the  government  of  cities  should 
thenceforth  be  exclusively  intrusted  to  ecclesiastics.  Human 
motives  never  influenced  his  choice  in  the  collation  of  benefices. 
"Ecclesmstical  dignities,"  lie  u.sed  to  say,  "  should  bo  bestowed 
with  care,  without  regard  to  the  prayers  and  recommeudatious 
of  influential  persons,  after  a  deep  and  mature  examination  of 
the  personal  worth  of  the  candidate."  To  Paul  IL  is  due  the 
first  introduction,  into  Rome,  of  the  art  of  printing,  twenty-five 
years  after  its  first  discovery  by  Guttemberg.  "His  highest 
claim  to  glory,"  says  Quirini,  "  is  to  have  endowed  the  capital 
of  the  world  with  the  divine  art  of  typography •** 

§  TL  PosmiiCAiB  or  Snrus  IV.  (August  9,  a.  n.  1471— August 

13, 1484). 

6.  The  voice  of  the  couclavc  first  callf  d  lo  the  i'ap.d  chair 
Cardinal  liessarion,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  his  time, 
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for  learning,  virttie  and  greatness  of  soul.   But  fie  excnsed 

hira5?clf  on  the  plea  of  his  weight  of  eighty  years,  and  turned 
the  Miilrnjres  upon  his  friend  Francis  dclhi  Ruvero,  cardinal  of 
the  title  of  St.  Peter  ad  imcula,  who  took  the  name  of  Sixtua 
rv.  The  defence  of  Europe  against  the  Turkish  arms  was 
the  unceasing  care  of  the  Papacy.  History  will  always  bear 
witness,  to  the  glory  of  the  SoTereign  PonHffk,  that  they  alone, 
among  all  the  Christian  rulers,  never  lost  sight  of  that  sacred 
duty  and  ever  proved  themselves  the  true  representatives  of 
patriotism  and  civilization.  Fired  by  the  same  zeal  which  had 
animated  his  predecessors,  the  new  Pope  gave  liin  first  care  to 
the  formation  of  a  league  against  the  Turks.  To  further  this 
design,  he  first  thought  of  convoking  a  council  at  Rome,  but  the 
Christian  princes  refVised  to  send  tiieir  ambassadors ;  he  then 
determined  to  carry  on  the  work  by  means  of  his  legates.  The 
Cardinal  of  Aquileia  was  sent  to  Germany,  Hungary  and  Po- 
land ;  Cardinal  Bessarion-  to  France,  and  Cardinal  Borgia  to 
Spain.  Cardinal  Carafia  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  4eet,  consisting  of  the  Pontifical  squadron,  with  those  of 
Venice  and  Naples.  The  Cardinal  of  Aquileia,  unable  to  re- 
concile Uie  German  princes  among  themselves,  returned  without 
having  eflected  any  thing.  Cardinal  Bessarion  met  with  no 
better  success  *  in  France,  where  Louis  XI.  was  busy  with 
expeditions  less  distant  than  that  against  Turkey,  Borgia, 
though  splendidly  received  in  his  native  country,  Spain,  only 
succeeded  in  amassing  on  his  own  account  a  large  sum  of 
money,  which  he  lost  on  his  return  by  a  shipwreck,  barely 
escaping  with  hi.-:  WW-.  Cardinal  Caraiia  alone  was  snccossful. 
His  couibiued  fleet  look  ]  obsession  of  Attalia  and  Smyrna  after 
a  successful  engagemont  with  the  Turks. 

7.  Mahomet  II.  led  his  hosts  against  the  island  of  Bhodes^ 
only  to  cover  with  undying  glory  a  name  ever  illustrious  on  the 
page  of  history.  A  hero  of  the  stamp  of  Hunyades  and  Scan- 
derbeg,  Peter  d'Auhusson,  grand  master  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  belonged,  by  p.itjriial  descent,  to  tho  noulo 
line  of  the  counts  of  la  Maiche^  and  was  allied^  through  his 
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mother,  to  the  royal  race  of  England.  The  blood  of  heroes  thai 
flowed  in  his  veins,  nataraUy  called  him  to  deeds  of  glory, 
which  proved  him  worthy  of  his  descent  and  superior  even  to 
his  ancestors.    On  learning  the  approach  of  Mahomet,  Peter 
d'Aubusson  called  the  kniglits  of  his  order  from  all  parts  of 
Christendom  to  Hhodes.    "  The  enemy  is  at  our  gates,"  he 
wrote  ;     the  sultan  places  no  bounds  to  his  ambitious  designs^ 
while  his  power  is  daily  growing  more  formidable.   His  count- 
less hosts  are  led  by  able  officers  and  maintained  by  an  im- 
mense treasure.  We  have  no  hope  but  our  own  valor,  and  we 
are  lost  unless  we  can  meet  the  fue  ourselves.    Hasten,  thon, 
with  equal  zeal  and  courapre,  to  the  rescue  of  religion.  Your 
mother  .calls  ;  the  tender  mother  thai  nourished  and  raised  you 
at  her  breast    Can  there  be  any  knight  so  lost  to  all  feeling  of 
gratitude  as  to  leave  her  to  the  fury  of  the  Barbarians  ?" 
Every  knight  answered  the  appeal  of  the  grand  master  ;  with 
one  voice  they  swore  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in 
defence  of  the  faith.    To  avoid  all  delay  arising  froiu  a  diver- 
sity of  commanders  and  the  formality  of  councils,  the  chaptei 
requested  D'Aubusson  to  take  upon  himself  the  entire  control 
of  the  military  operations  and  financial  concerns  of  the  order, 
which  deemed  it  fitting  to  clothe  him  with  this  species  of  die* 
tatorship,  during  this  season  of  danger.    In  the  month  of  May, 
A.  D.  14  SO,  the  great  Turkish  fleet  appeared  before  Rhodes  ;  it 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  ships,  bearing  an  army  of  a 
liundred  thousand  men,  commanded  by  the  renegade  Missach 
Palseologus,  of  the  race  of  the  last  Greek  emperor.    During  a 
siege  of  two  months,  every  means  was  tried  to  reduce  the 
island  :  assaults  by  day  and  by  night,  the  constant  fire  of 
heavy  artillery,  secret  manoeuvres  to  surprise,  spies  sent  to 
poison  the  grand  master  and  to  learn  the  weak  points  of  the 
place.    Some  of  the  knights,  becominii^  disheartened,  spoke  of 
a  surrender.    The  grand  master  summoned  them  to  his  pres- 
ence.    If  any  one  of  you,"  he  said,    feels  too  unsafe  here,  the 
harbor  is  not  so  closely  blockaded  that  I  may  not  find  means  to 
eet  you  free.   But  while  you  choose  to  8to.y  with  me>  let  me 
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not  hear  of  compMition,  or  I  shall  put  you  all  to  the  sword.*' 
Asbamed  of  their  passing  weakQess,  the  knights  promised  to 
wash  out  the  stain  in  their  own  or  the  Moslems'  blood  ;  and 
they  kept  their  word.    The  general  assault  was  fixed  for  the 

27th  of  July.    Under  cover  of  night,  the  Turks  advanced  in 
good  order,  amid  the  deepest  silence,  scaled  the  ramparts  without 
meeting  the  shghtest  resistance,  and  unfurled  their  standards  in 
triumph  on  the  walls.   Bni  for  the  dauntless  energy  and  yalor 
of  d'Aubusson^  the  fate  of  Rhodes  was  sealed.   Perceiving  the 
danger  which  threatened,  he  seized  his  arms,  and  commanded 
the  great  standard  of  the  order  to  be  raised.    "  Forward,  my 
brethren/*  he  cried  to  the  knights  who  surrounded  him  ;  "  let 
us  rescue  Rhodes  or  die  beneath  its  ruins."    Two  thousand 
Eve  hundred  Turks  stood  in  the  breach  and  upon  the  rampart ; 
giving  the  order  to  charge,  d'Aubusson  was  the  first  upon  the 
ladder ;  twice  stricken  down  and  wounded,  twice  he  rose  again, 
and  stood  at  length  upon  the  rampart  with  his  knights.  Now 
they  fought  on  more  equal  terms  and  the  Unbelievers  began  to 
^vu\t'r.    Twelve  janizaries,  especially  appointed  by  the  .tpOiS- 
tate  Palieologus,  directed  all  their  ellorts  against  the  intrepid 
d'Aubusson.    The  brave  commander  bled  profusely  from  five 
deep  and  dangerous  wounds.    The  knights  entreated  him  to 
withdraw  from  the  scene  of  carnage.     Let  us  die  on  this  spot," 
he  replied, rather  than  yield  a  step.   Can  we  ever  hope  for  a 
more  glorious  occasion  to  die  for  our  faith  and  duty  ?**  Such 
words  and  such  an  exaniyde  ^ai^ed  ilie  Christians  above  them- 
selves.   Every  man  became  a  hero.    The  Turks  fled  in  terror 
and  dismay,  killing  one  another  in  the  confusion  of  the  rout. 
PaUeologtts,  sinking  under  shame  and  vexation  at  his  defeat, 
was  forced  to  withdraw  his  shattered  army.  Jthodes  was  saved. 
The  tidings  of  this  glorious  triumph  was  received  in  all  parts 
of  Europe  with  an  enthusiastic  burst  of  exultation ;  and  in  the 
following  year  Peter  d'Abusson  was  made  a  cardinal.  Never 
md  more  heroic  blood  ennobled  the  Roman  purple.    The  1)affled 
*nltan,  furious  at  his  defeat,  revenged  his  shame  upon  the  city 
of  Otranto^  which  was  given  up  to  flames  and  slaughter.  The 
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number  of  Christians  slam  or  led  into  bondage  was  esthnated 

at  twelve  thousand  (August  11,  1480).  Mahomet  raised  a 
new  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  Italy.  Judging  by  appearances,  nothing  coold  now 
save  Christendom  from  the  coming  danger,  when  the  storm  waa 
instantly  dispelled  bj  the  death  of  Mahomet  U.,  after  a  brief 
illness,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age  (May  3, 1481). 

S,.  Italy  was  still  a  prey  to  domestic  strife.    The  house  of 
the  ^Ic'dici  was  bojrinning  to  fill  the  repnblie  of  Florence  with 
its  glory ;  but  as  every  elevation  attracts  some  measure  of  envy 
and  hatred,  the  now  flukes,  Lorenzo  nnd  Julian,  counted  many 
enemies  among  their  fellow-citizens.   The  ancient  line  of  Pasii 
was  earnestly  striving  to  regain  its  former  power.   Two  pow- 
erful factions  thns  contended  for  the  sovereignty  of  Florence, 
and  soon  dragged  all  the  other  St^ates  of  Italy  into  the  great 
struggle.    Sixtus  TV.  sent  them  his  nephew,  the  Cardinal  of 
St.  George's,  on  a  mission  of  peace.    The  Pazzi  had  organized 
a  conspiracy  which  only  awaited  a  iavorable  moment  for  exeen* 
tion.   During  the  solemn  mass  celebrated  by  the  cardinal  on 
the  22d  of  April,  a.  d.  1478,  the  conspirators  rushed  npon  the 
two  Medici.   The  plot  only  half  succeeded.    Julian  fell  beneath 
the  daggers  of  the  assassins ;  Lorenzo  contrived  to  escape  with 
a  slight  wound  in  the  throat.    The  crime  was  avenged  by  the 
public  indignation.    James  Pazzi,  who  had  been  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  whole  conspiracy,  was  put  to  death  with  fifteen  of 
his  accomplices,  among  whom  was  Francis  Salviati,  archbishop 
of  Pisa.    The  execution  of  a  bishop,  without  pre\nous  trial  or 
judgment,  without  any  recourse  to  the  Holy  See,  was  a  serious 
matter.    The  Pope  could  not  allow  the  outrage  to  pass  unpun- 
ished, without  lowering  the  dignity  of  the  Apostolic  chair  in 
the  eyes  of  £urope.    His  conduct,  in  this  matter,  needed  no 
guidance  from  political  motives ;  and  vainly  have  the  historians 
cf  the  Medici  tried  to  implicate  him  in  the  plot  against  Loienzo 
nnd  Julian.  Sixtus  was  utterly  ignorant  of  its  exi^-^tenee.  Rome 
rcccivt  d,  at  uncc,  the  acjjunt  of  the  erirj^e,  of  ]U  a;tiir;n} 
punishment,  and  of  the  arrest  of  the  Cardinal  of  George's, 
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who  was  thrown  into  prison  as  an  accomplice  of  the  Pazzl  In 
this  state  of  things,  the  Pope  felt  bound  to  lay  an  interdict  upon 
the  city  of  Florence  and  exoommnnicate  Lorenzo  do  Medici. 
An  alliance  was  at  once  formed  between  the  Florentines^ 
France,  Venice  and  Milan.  Under  the  influence  of  the  league, 
the  bishops  of  Tuscany  met  together  und  appealed  from  the 
Pope  to  a  general  council.  Louis  XI.  was,  at  the  same  tiuie, 
preparing  new  troubles  for  the  Pope.  He  assembled  the  clergy 
and  nobles  of  the  realm,  at  OrleanSy  to  restore  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  which  he  had  himself  so  repeatedly  sought  to  annul, 
at  the  same  time  sending  ambassadors  to  the  Pope,  to  beg  the 
removal  of  the  interdict  which  weighed  upon  Florence,  and  the 
punishment  of  the  murderers  of  Julian  de  Medici.  The  Pon- 
tiff's situation  was  trying  in  the  extreme.  He  had  nobly  up- 
held the  interests  of  the  Holy  See,  and  now  saw  himself  threat^ 
coed,  at  once,  by  Louis  XI.  and  by  the  most  powerful  republics 
of  Northern  Italy.  The  Viscount  de  Lautrec,  the  French  am« 
bassador,  was  instructed,  in  the  event  of  the  Pope's  refusal  to 
comply  with  tlie  wishes  of  the  king,  to  protest  and  to  appeal 
from  the  Pontifical  judgment  to  tliat  of  the  general  council. 
SixLus  IV.  answered  as  became  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  King  of  France,"  he  said,  "  cannot  think  of  restoring  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  without  proving  false  to  his  conscience  and 
to  the  laws  of  honor,  since  he  has  already  publicly  proclaimed 
the  injustice  of  the  edict.  If  the  ordinance  be  lawful,  why  did 
he  revoke  it  by  formal  decrees  ?  If  it  bo  contrary  to  canoni- 
cal regulations,  no  law  can  effect  its  reebtablishment.  As  for 
the  affairs  of  Florence,  the  judgment  of  ecclesiastics  and  the 
direction  of  spiritual  matters  do  not  belong  to  the  king ;  they 
exclusively  concern  the  head  of  the  Church.'^  Lautrec  there* 
upon  made  his  solemn  protest,  with  an  appeal  to  the  future 
council,  and  quitted  Rome,  leaving  the  Pope  in  a  situation  of 
Vie  greatest  peril.  The  mediation  of  the  German  emperor, 
]  rederick  III.,  however,  brought  it  to  a  peaceful  issue.  He 
persuaded  the  King  of  France  and  the  Italian  princes  to  send 
their  ambassadors  to  Florence,  for  the  conclusion  of  some  final 
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terms  of  accommadatioii.   The  treaty  of  peace  t^ae  negotiated 
.by  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  signed  in  1480;  Sixtos  turned 
against  the  Infidels  the  arms  which  had  threatened  a  renewal 

of  the  fatal  schism ;  he  imposed  upon  the  Venetian  republic  the 
daty  of  fumishiug  fifteen  ships  for  the  expedition  against  the 
Turks. 

9.  The  death  of  Mahomet  freed  Italy  from  the  greatest  dan 
ger  with  which  it  wae  ever  threatened.  The  varions  republics 
were  reconciled,  and  Siztns  was  building)  in  Rome,  the  Gburch 

of  Peace,  as  a  lasting  monument  of  the  happy  event.  But  the 
spirit  of  faction  was  once  more  abroad,  breathing  discord  into 
all  the  States  of  the  Peninsula,  where  each  city  erected  its  oWn 
particular  sovereignty,  fpr  the  benefit  of  some  powerful  family. 
This  state  of  things  imposed  upon  the  Holy  See  the  political 
necessity  of  restoring  unity  of  power  by  crushing  the  tyranny 
of  petty  lords.  This  policy,  thenceforth  a  duty  for  the  Sot- 
ereign  Pontiffs,  was  inaugurated  l)y  Sixtus  TV.  with  a  firmness 
worthy  of  his  hisrh  character,  and  displayed  in  the  remainder 
of  his  laborions  Pontificate,  which  closed  in  death  on  the  13ih 
of  August,  A.  D,  1484. 

10.  Louis  XI.  had  sunk,  before  him,  into  the  grave  (An* 
gust  30,  A.  n.  1482).  The  approach  of  death  filled  his  heart  with 
the  most  abject  terror.  The  life  he  had  led  gave  him  more 
cause  than  usual  to  dread  tlie  judgments  of  God,  nor  was  his 
conscience  quieicd  by  the  thouglit  of  the  leaden  images  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints,  whi<  li  lie  always  wore  in  his  hat; 
of  the  many  oiferings  made  to  the  most  venerated  shrines; 
by  the  predictions  of  his  favorite  astrologers,  or  the  prescrip- 
tions of  the  physicians  whom  he  alw  ays  kept  about  him.  Itdy 
was,  at  this  time,  the  scene  of  the  wonderful  miracles  by  which 
God  made  known  the  holiness  of  St.  Francis  of  Paula,  an  illus- 
trious solitary  of  Calabria,  and  founder  of  the  religious  (  rler 
of  Minims.  He  had  retired,  in  1425,  to  a  frightful  sohtuds 
4mid  his  native  mountains,  where  he  was  soon  snrronnded  l»j 
Tervent  disciples,  prepared  to  undergo  the  sternest  rigors  of  the 
eremitical  life.   The  fahhfnl  oi]led  fliem  the  hermits  of  St 
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Fraacia  ;  but  the  humble  founder  would  have  them  look  upoa 
tbemselvds  as  the  least  in  the  ranks  of  religion,,  and  bear  the 
lowly  name  of  Minims.  Their  rule  was  most  austere,  enjoin- 
ing a  strict  and  perpetual  Lent   He  perfected  it  by  degrees, 

drew  up  a  second,  for  the  religious  of  his  institute,  and  a  third, 
for  the  third  order.  This  was  the  man  whom  Louis  wished  to 
see  by  his  death-bed.  He  hoped,  perhaps,  tliat  the  prayers 
of  the  saint  would  prolong  a  life  to  which  he  was  bound  by 
so  many  ties.  The  envoys  of  the  French  king  presented  their 
master's  letters  to  the  solitary,  who  refused  to  comply  with 
.their  request.  The  King  of  Naples,  whose  intervention  Louis 
had  requested,  urged  him  to  grant  the  favor ;  but  Francis  only 
replied  :  "  Is  it  reasonable  to  undertake  ;i  journey  of  four  hun- 
dred leagues,  for  a  prince  who  seeks  only  bodily  health  ?"  The 
saint's  resistance  increased  the  impatience  of  the  aged  mon- 
arch, and  he  entreated  the  Pope  to  use  his  all-powerful  media- 
tion. The  arrival  of  a  Papal  brief  at  onoe  drew  the  obedient  reli- 
gious from  his  loved  solitude,  and  he  set  out  for  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  Plessis-les-Tours.  llis  journey  through  Italy  and  the 
southern  provinces  of  France  was  a  triumphnl  progress.  At 
Ajnboise,  he  was  met  by  the  dauphin ;  near  the  castle,  the  king 
himself  came  out  to  meet  the  saint,  threw  himself  on  his  knees, 
and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  begged  him  to  obtain  from  God  the 
prolongation  of  hb  life.  Francis  promised  the  help  of  his 
prayers,  but  exhorted  him  rather  to  attend  to  his  soul,  than  to 
seek  the  life  of  a  body  already  weakened  and  reduced  by 
infirmities.  Louis  followed  his  advice,  and  died  soon  after, 
imploring,  with  his  last  breath,  the  protection  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  "  Sweet  Lady  of  Embrun,*'  he  repeatedly  exclaimed, 
my  good  Mother,  help  me !"  After  the  death  of  Louis,  St. 
Francis  vainly  begged  the  permission  of  his  successors,  Charles 
VIII.  and  Louis  XII.,  to  return  to  Calabria.  Neither  monarch 
was  willing  to  lose  the  wise  and  holy  counsels  of  the  saint, 
who  died  in  1508,  in  the  monastery  wiiioh  he  had  founded  at 
Plassis-les-Tours. 
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§  III.  Pontificate  of  Innocent  VIII.  (August  29,  1484 — Julv 

26, 1492). 

11.  The  Cardinal  of  Melfi,  John  Baptist  Cibo,  of  a  nobk 
Genoese  family,  was  chosen  to  succeed  Sixtiis  lY.,  and  took 
the  name  of  Innocent  VIIL   Before  recemng  holy  orders,  he 

had  contracted  a  matrimonial  alliance,  and  two  of  his  children 
still  survived  when  he  was  raised  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 
Francis  Cibo,  the  elder  of  the  two,  married  the  daughter  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  princely 
house  of  Massa.  Though  these  antecedents  were  of  a  perfectly 
honorable  nature,  the  malice  of  some  contemporaneous  writers 
has  seized  upon  them  to  build  up,  against  the  youth  of  the  new 
Pope,  the  odious  charges  which  gra\  o  lii.sturians  have  hecn  too 
slow  to  discriminate.    The  first  glance  of  Innocent  YIIL  was 
directed  toward  the  East.    The  throne  left  vacant  by  Mahomet 
IL  had  become  a  cause  of  intestine  strife  in  the  Ottoman  empire. 
Of  his  three  sons,  the  eldest,  Mustapha,  was  strangled  hj  his 
own  order ;  the  growing  renown  and  military  prowess  of  the 
young  prince  had  awakened  his  father's  jealousy.    The  two 
remaining  princes,  Bajazet  and  Zizim,  contested  the  succession, 
the  more  fiercely  as  Mahomet  had  appointed  no  successor 
before  his  death.    Bajazet  founded  his  claim  on  the  birthrigki 
generally  recognized  in  the  East.   Zizim,  on  the  other  hand, 
appealed  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Greek  emperors,  who 
gave  the  throne  to  the  Porphyrogenitus,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  princes;  and  Zizim  was  born  after  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople,   The  civil  war  springing  out  of  these  rival  claims 
euded  favorably  for  Bajazet.    Zizim  was  defeated,  and  fled  to 
Hhodes  to  seek  the  protection  of  Grand  Master  Peter  d'Aubos* 
son.  The  person  of  a  Turkish  prince  was  a  most  important  acqui- 
sition, and  one  which  might  greatly  forward  the  interests  of  the 
Catholic  world.   AH  the  Christian  rulers  were  eager  to  offer 
hospitality  to  Zi^im.    Matthias  Corvinu«,  the  king  of  U'ln- 
gary,  who  had  won  the  glory  of  checking  Mahomet  IL  ia 
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his  victorious  career ;  the  Kings  of  Sicily  and  of  Naples,  whose 
States  were  threatened  by  the  continual  inroads  of  the  Turks, 
severally  claimed  the  privilege  of  receiving  the  fugitive  priace, 
but  the  advice  of  Charles  VIII.  prevailed ;  the  Kiag  of  France 
declared  that  the  custody  of  such  a  charge  should  he  intrust* 
ed  to  Innocent  VIII.    This  judgment  was  hased  upon  the 
credit  and  confidence  then  enjoyed  by  the  Popes.    Zizim  ac- 
cordingly set  out  for  the  c«apital  of  the  Christian  world.  On 
meeting  Innocent,  the  Mussulman  prince  touched  with  his  lips 
the  right  shoulder  of  the  PontiiT.    It  was  a  singular  spectacle 
— a  claimant  of  the  Turkish  throne  asking  an  asylum  from  the 
head  of  Christendom.   Bajazet  looked  upon  his  hrother^s  re- 
ception by  the  European  rulers  as  a  threat  of  war  overhanging 
over  his  head.    Beside,  Zizim  proved  himself  in  every  way 
wui  Lhy  of  the  respect  shown  him  in  his  honorable  captivity. 
His  uoble  character  had  won  the  heart  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
who  tried  to  win  his  guest  to  the  Christian  faith.      No,  no/' 
answered  the  young  princoi  "I  would  forsake  my  religion 
neither  for  the  Ottoman  throne  to  which  I  yet  aspire,  nor  for 
the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  world."   Innocent  respected  the 
conscientious  scruples  of  the  prince,  and  spoke  to  him  words  of 
kindness  and  comfort. 

12.  The  opportunity  was  a  favorable  one  for  the  Euro- 
pean princes.  Had  they  then  been  united  in  one  great  aim, 
and,  turning  against  the  common  enemy  the  arms  they  wieldiBd 
in  domestic  strife,  announced  to  the  world,  their  intention  of 
placing  Zizim  upon  his  father's  throne,  the  full  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  had  been  almost  inevitable.  Innocent  saw  the  advan- 
tage, lie  equipped  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail  and  garrisoned  all  the 
cities  in  the  ^larches  of  Ancona.  He  wrote  to  the  King  of 
Naples  and  to  the  other  Italian  rulers,  urging  them  to  prepare 
to  meet  the  attempts  of  Bajazet.  The  sultan  made  a  desceikt 
upon  Sicily,  in  the  following  year,  but  was  sigaally  defeated  by 
the  combined  Pontifical,  Neapolitan  and  Spanish  forces.  This 
Wiis  all  that  the  Poutiirs  zeal  could  efTect;  he  would  have  wi.shed 
to  carrj^'  on  an  oHensive  war,  and  thought,  for  a  moment,  that 
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the  desired  opportunity  had  come,  when  Andrew  Palseologos, 
the  nephew  of  the  kst  Greek  emperor,  and  a  fugitive  like 
Zizim,  sold  his  claim  on  the  Eastern  throne  to  Chnrles  VIII 

of  France.  But  the  French  monarch  soon  found  himself  ea- 
gageil  in  other  matters  of  importance  nearer  hunie. 

13.  Ferdinand  I.,  king  of  Naples,  who  had  received  the  in- 
yestitnre  of  his  kingdom  from  Sixtus  iy.«  soon  showed  himself 
as  ungrateful  to  the  Holy  See  as  he  was  cruel  to  his  subjects, 
fie  had  made  his  name  odious  by  the  roost  despotic  and  roerci* 
less  violence.  In  contempt  of  all  law  and  justice,  he  had 
caused  the  murder,  in  a  solemn  banquet,  of  the  Count  of  S.ir- 
no,  and  of  all  the  nobles  whom  he  deemed  hostile  to  his  rule. 
The  Neapolitans  arose  and  called  upon  the  Pope,  as  suzetaiiiy 
to  punish  these  enormous  crimes  of  his  vassal.  Innocent 
could  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  of  a  downtrodden  people. 
The  appearance  of  the  Pontifical  army,  led  by  Robert  of  San- 
Severino,  changed  the  conduct  of  the  king ;  he  sought  to  con- 
ciliate the  lords  of  his  kingdom,  and  ofTered  to  submit  to  the 
Pope  on  whatever  terms  it  should  please  him  to  name.  The 
treaty  was  concluded^  and  the  King  of  Naples  pledged  himself 
to  the  regular  payment  of  the  tribute  of  eight  thousand  ounces 
of  gold  and  the  palfrey.  But  with  the  danger  that  extorted  them, 
the  memory  of  his  promises  soon  faded  frouj  the  mind  of  Ferdi- 
nand. He  resumed  his  system  of  oj)prcssion  against  the  Nea- 
politan nobles,  refused  to  pay  the  tribute  to  the  Uoly  See,  and 
returned  an  insulting  answer  to  the  Apostolic  legates  who  en- 
deavored to  recall  him  to  the  observance  of  the  treaty.  Inno- 
cent VIII.  now  armed  himself  with  the  spiritual  weapons  of 
the  Church  and  launched  a  sentence  of  excommunication 
agaiubt  the  faithless  monarch.  Ferdinand  \\;)-  deposed  and 
the  investitui'e  of  his  kingdom  conferred  upon  Charles  VIII., 
of  France,  who  also  claimed  a  legitimate  right  to  it^  as  heir  of 
the  house  of  wAoAjou. 

14.  The  Crusade  against  the  Moors  in  Spain  was  at  length 
ended,  after  a  struggle  of  eight  hundred  years,  by  the  captire  of 
Granada,  the  death-blow  of  the  Mussulman  domiuatiuu  (i..  d. 
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1492).  Ferdloand  Y.,  the  Gatholioi  by  his  union  with  IsabeUa 
the  Great,  had  brought  together  under  one  sceptre  the  kingdoms 

oi'  Castile  and  Aragon,  though  both  sovereigns  continued,  with 
uncoiumoii  ability  and  perfect  accord,  to  rule  their  respective 
kingdoias  separately,  which  gave  occasion  to  their  title  of  the 
two  kings,  A  rare  good  fortune,  or  rather  the  peculiar  gift 
of  great  princes  to  recognise  and  appreciate  true  worth,  graced 
th^ir  court  with  such  a  combination  of  illustrious  names  as 
Gonsalvd  of  Cordova,  the  Oreat  Captain ;  the  immortal  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  whose  genius  discovered  a  world j  Uernan 
Cortez,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico ;  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  the 
founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  Cardinal  Ximenes,  of 
whom  Leibnitz  has  said  that  if  great  men  conld  be  bought, 
Spain  would  have  cheaply  purchased  the  advantt^^e  of  having 
Biich  a  minister,  even  at  the  cost  of  one  of  her  kingdoms/' 
After  a  siege  of  eight  mouths,  Boabdil,  the  last  of  the  Aben- 
cerrages,  surrendered  his  capital  into  the  victorious  hands  of 
Goosalvo  of  Cordova.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  made  their  sol- 
emn entrance  into  Granada  on  the  feast  of  the  £piphany,  1492, 
and  from  that  time  assumed  the  title  of  kings  of  Spain.  The 
power  of  the  Moors  was  destroyed,  but  their  religion  remain- 
ed ;  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet  still  reigned  in  the  lands  where 
the  crescent  had  so  long  ruled  in  uiuuipli.  Tfie  Jews,  the 
natural  allies  of  every  }iower  hustile  to  the  Christian  name, 
secretly  encouraged  the  resistance  of  the  Saracens,  and  thus 
kept  alive  in  the  midst  of  Spain  an  ever-burning  brand  of 
anarchy  and  revolt  Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa  felt  the  necessity 
of  placing  their  authority  upon  an  immovable  foundation. 
The  greater  a  power  is,  the  more  energetic  should  be  its 
action.  They  accordingly  determined  to  establish,  in  Spain,  a 
royal  tribunal  of  inquisition,  to  secure  the  faith,  union,  peace 
and  happiness  of  their  subjects.  The  Inquisition  had  hitherto 
been  a  purely  ecclesiastical  tribunal^  taking  cognizance  of 
crimes  against  religioui  and  handing  over  the  guilty  to  the  seo- 
uhir  arm.  The  Spanish  Inquisition  lost  this  spiritual  charac- 
ler  and  became,  in  the  liaud:^  of  Ferdiuaud  and  Isabella,  what 
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we  might  now  call  the  general  police  adminiBtratlon.  So  mark- 
ed was  this  character  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  that  Sixtus 
IV.  at  first  refused  his  sanction  to  the  establishment  of  a 
tribunal  so  formidable  (1479),  lest  the  odium  of  the  institution, 
directed  by  ecclesiastics  in  the  name  of  the  royal  power,  should 
bring  a  storm  of  hatred  and  maledictions  upon  the  Church. 
Ferdinand  solemnly  declared  that  his  only  intention  was  to 
establish  a  royal  tribunal  of  justice,  wholly  independent  of  all 
purely  spiritual  jurisdiction;  that  the  peculiar  position  of  Spain 
called  for  greater  rigor  in  the  punishment  of  heresy  and  infi- 
delity, because  of  the  continual  contact  of  the  Spanish  people 
with  Jews  and  Saracens ;  that  the  tribunal,  though  directed 
by  ecclesiastics,  dhoold  be  a  tnily  civil  institation^  imperatiTely 
demanded  by  the  interests  of  the  crown.  On  these  conditions, 
Sixtus  TV.  and  Innocent  VIII.  consented  to  confirm  the  appoint- 
ment of  Torquemada  to  the  dignity  of  Inquisitor-general. 
The  enemies  of  the  Church  have  heaped  the  most  bitter  in- 
yectiyes,  the  foulest  calumnies  upon  the  name  of  Torquemada. 
They  have  represented  him  as  the  minister  of  a  religion  of 
peace,  staining  his  hands  by  bloody  executions ;  as  the  sole 
framer  of  the  inquisitorial  statutes,  and  of  the  rigorous  penal 
code  under  which  its  victims  suffered.  In  a  won!,  the  name 
of  Torquemada  appears  to  frightened  Imaginations,  surround- 
ed by  flames  which  consume  the  hapless  victims  of  the  Inqui- 
sition's miJU>9-darfL  These  are  but  examples  of  those  phil* 
osophical  misrepreseniations  which  have  almost  acquired 
the  force  of  truth  by  dint  of  repetition.  The  laws  of  the 
Inquisition  were  framed,  in  royal  council,  by  Ferdinain] 
and  Isabella ;  Torquemada  was  only  their  minister.  It  is  as 
unjust  to  cast  upon  him  the  odium  of  these  executions,  as  it 
would  be  to  apply  the  name  of  executioner  to  a  minister  of 
justice,  because  capital  punishment  has  been  inflicted  during 
his  administration.  The  penal  laws  condemning  heretics  to 
the  stake  were  not  peculiar  to  Spain."  We  have  several  times 
had  occasion  to  observe  that,  in  mediteval  legislation,  this  form 
Qf  punishment  was  universally  applied  to  the  crime  of  heresy. 
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The  ideas  and  cnsioms  of  our  own  day  are  naturally  opposed  to 
this  degree  of  severity.  But  we  cannot  pretend  to  judge  the 
actions  of  past  aires  by  the  standard  of  our  own.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  history  of  tho  Spanish  Inquisitioa  has  nothing  in 
oommou  with  that  of  the  Church.  It  was  an  institution  de- 
pending apon  the  royal  authority,  holding  from  that  authority 
its  jariBdiction,  laws,  constitution  and  form.  It  belongs  to  po- 
Utieal  history  to  judge  this  tribunal ;  and,  even  on  this  ground, 
it  would  not  be  hard  to  justify  it  It  will  suffice  to  quote  a 
single  expression  of  M.  de  Maistre : — Had  there  been  an  In- 
quisition in  Germany,  to  condemn  Luther  to  the  flames  of  an 
aui<hda/iy  his  death  would  have  spared  that  of  several  millions 
of  innocent  victims.*' 

15.  While  the  standard  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  was 
crowned  with  victory  in  Spain,  it  was  also  planted  on  the  shores 
of  America,  by  Columbus,  and  Luther  first  saw  the  light  iu  an 
obscure  village  of  Germany.  Protestantism,  the  great  heresy 
of  modem  times,  was  soon  to  stain  Europe  with  blood.  These 
two  names  and  events  changed  the  destinies  of  the  world.  Inno- 
cent YIIL  had,  meanwhile,  died  at  Utme,  on  the  25th  of  July, 
A.  n.  1492.  The  last  years  of  his  Pontificate  were  illustrated 
by  a  prodigy  of  learning,  in  the  celebrated  Pico  della  Miran- 
dohi,  who,  at  the  a^c  "of  twenty-three  years,  defended  before 
the  assembled  lioman  doctors  the  famous  thesis :  de  omni  re 
BCibiUy  et  qutbusdam  aim.  This  thesis  contained  nine  hundred 
propositions  drawn  from  the  writings  of  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew 
and  Chaldean  authors.  This  intellectual  feat  was,  perhaps,  not 
really  as  difficult  as  might,  at  first  sight,  appear,  and  shows 
rather  a  retentive  memory  than  vast  acquirements.  The  loci 
communes  of  the  scholasticism  then  in  vigor  furnished  well-pre- 
pared reasons  and  intrinsic  arguments,  in  support  of  every 
opinion.  This  may  have  been  the  whole  aoeret  of  the  wonder 
ful  reputation  of  Pico  deUa  Miiandola. 
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§  IV.  Pontificate  of  Alexander  VI.  (Angnst  11,  14^2— 

August  18,  1503). 

16.  In  the  course  of  the  funeral  oration  pronounced  over 
Innooent  VIII.  by  the  bishop,  lieoneUi,  orator  thoa 
addressed  the  assembled  cardinals :  ^  Hasten  to  ohoose  a  sno* 
eessor  to  the  deceased  Pontiff,  for  Rome  is  hourly  made  the 

scene  of  some  new  deed  of  robbery  or  murder.**  "  In  fact,** 
says  a  contemporary  writer,  "  the  city  was  full  of  evil-doers,  of 
bandits,  of  men  whose  very  look  was  threatening  and  repul- 
sive." The  cardinals  followed  the  advice.  On  the  day  following 
the  obsequies  of  Innocent,  they  went  into  Gonclare.  The  first 
ballot  was  divided  on  Cardinals  Ascanio  Sforza  and  Roderico 
Borgia  (LenzQoli).  Sforza  was  favored  by  the  influence  of  his 
name  and  the  power  of  his  family ;  the  energy  and  vigor  of 
Borda  seemed  beUer  fitlod  to  meet  the  daiiij^ers  which  threat- 
coed  the  Church.  He  was  elected  and  took  the  name  of  Alex- 
ander VI.  If  the  Apostolic  See  were  an  ordinary  throne, 
requiring  in  its  incumbent  only  ability,  quick  perception,  a  lib- 
eral' disposition,  sound  judgment  with  a  prompt  and  energetic 
execution — Alexander  VI.  would  have  been  worthy  to  occupy 
it.  lie  possessed  those  qualities  which  shine  in  rulers  :  affa- 
bility, magnificence,  display  and  prestige,  ills  accession  was 
hailed  with  transport  by  the  Roman  people.  "  All,"  says 
Quicoiardini,  appreciated  the  prudence  of  Borgia,  his  nncom- 
mon  perspicacity,  deep  penetration,  lofty  eloquence,  incredible 
perseverance,  tireless  activity  and  the  tact  displayed  in  all  his 
unilertakings."  But  these  qu.'ilitics,  which  make  a  finished 
statesman,  are  not  sufficient  to  make  a  good  Pope.  Alexander 
lacked  the  virtues  of  a  PoutiiT.  His  youth  had  been  given  up 
to  the  sway  of  his  passions.  Four  children,  the  offspring  of  a 
licentions  intrigue,  remained  a  living  witness  of  his  disonders. 
CsBsar  Borgia,  the  eldest,  was  made  Dnke  of  Valentinois,  by 
the  King  of  France,  and  brought  disgrace  upon  his  fathers 
Pontificate  by  the  deeds  of  violence  which  he  perpetrated  in 
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Italy  in  the  Pontiff's  name.  His  brother,  tlie  Duke  of  Gandia. 
whose  conduct  was  equally  irregular,  died  by  violence,  and 
was  found  in  the  Tiber,  with  nine  stiletto  wounds  upon  hi& 
body.  In  fine,  the  celebrated  Lucretia,  exalted  by  some  as  the 
wonder  of  the  age,  by  others  degraded  beyond  the  possibility 
of  truth,  was  too  highly  praised  and  too  deeply  calumniated 
to  save  her  morality  from  question.  The  odious  charges 
broui^ht  against  Alexander  VI.  himself,  in  connection  with  Lu- 
crtjtia,  are  the  inventions  of  bitter  malice;  they  have  not  been 
received  by  historians  of  any  weight*  Their  only  resource 
was  the  license  of  romance.  There  are  pens  which  gather  up 
every  item  of  scandal  Arom  contemporary  libels,  and  dispense 
'i^cm  under  the  pretence  of  contributing  to  the  moral  education 
of  the  public,  while  flooding  the  world  with  immorality.  We 
hold  that  there  were  two  phases  in  the  life  of  Alexander  VI. : 
the  life  of  the  individual,  which  was,  indeed,  but  too  much  like 
that  of  most  princes  of  his  day ;  and  that  of  the  Pope,  which 
carried  out,  on  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  the  policy  inaugurated 
by  his  predecessors,  and  preserved,  in  its  integrity,  the  deposit 
of  faith  and  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

17.  Europe  was  in  a  transport  of  entlinsiasm  at  the  great 
tidings  of  a  new  world,  discovered  hy  Christopher  Columbus. 
The  ilhistrious  Genoese  had  obtained,  from  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  the  command  of  three  vessels,  and  in  his  first  voyage 
discovered  the  Bahama  islands  (a.  jo.  1492) .  His  success  won  him 
the  highest  honors  from  the  Spanish  court;  he  was  made  high- 
admiral,  and  placed  in  command  of  a  powerful  fleet.  The 
Portuguese,  whose  navy  had,  until  then,  been  unrivalled,  now 
eagerly  entered  the  new  field  so  marv(>llously  opened  by  the 
genius  of  Columbus.  Thoir  first  fleet  anchored  on  the  coast  of 
BraziL  A  warm  contest  now  arose  between  the  two  powers 
for  the  discovery  of  new  territory.  Ferdinand  had  already 
obtained,  from  Alexander  ^  VI.,  the  investiture  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  new  continent.  John  II.  of  Portugal  pro- 
tested against  the  decision.  To  check,  at  the  very  o  'tsut,  a 
dispute  which  might  easily  grow  into  a  war,  the  Pope  t^9oed 
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upon  the  chart  a  line  of  demarcation  ^hich  made  two  portions 
of  the  new  world,  to  which  the  Florentine,  Americus  Vespu- 
cius,  unjustly  usurping  the  glory  due  to  ColambuSy  bad  attached 
his  own  name.    The  lands  on  the  east  of  the  line  were  granted 

to  the  Portuguese,  those  on  the  west,  to  the  Spaniards.  The 
intervention  of  the  Pope,  thus  solicited  by  the  two  rival  nations, 
and  the  respect  paid  to  his  decision,  as  a  6aal  sentence,  are  no 
Insignificant  facts.  It  is  another  one  of  the  accumukted  proofs 
of  history,  that  the  middle^es  had  made  the  Holy  See  the 
final  court  and  supreme  tribunal  in  which  all  the  great  interests 
of  the  world  were  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  highest 
and  most  conciliative  authority  that  ever  existed.  The  buU 
Inter  c<Bteray  which  determined  the  new  destinies  of  Americf^ , 
has  given  occasion  to  certain  men  to  inveigh  most  violently 
against  the  pretended  interference  of  the  Popes  iu  temporal 
concerns.  "  Instead  of  censuring  the  decree,"  says  a  modem 
author,  **  may  we  not  rather  regret  those  times  when  a  single 
uoid  iVom  the  Pope  restored  harmony  among  princes;  when 
the  voice  of  the  common  Father  of  the  faithful  at  once  dis- 
pelled the  clouds  which  threatened  long  and  disastrous  storms  ? 
Those  were  happy  days  when  the  wronged  and  downtrodden 
subjects  turned  a  look  of  hope  toward  Rome,  and  soon  saw  the 
tempest  succeeded  by  a  calm,  bloody  strife  by  peace,  and 
public  prosperit}'^  tjiking  the  place  of  the  ruin  which  inevitably 
follows  political  discord." 

IS.  After  the  settlement  of  these  distant  claims,  Alexander 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  necessities  of  Rome  and  Italy. 
Order  and  security  were  speedily  restored  in  the  capital  of  the 
world.  Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  new  Pope's  accession, 
accordmg  to  the  testimony  of  contemporary  writers,  crime  was 
crushed  by  a  stern  and  inexorable  judge,  iiie  Italian  pen- 
insula was  torn  by  the  most  violent  convulsions,  the  result  of 
the  intrigues  and  quarrels  of  the  petty  sovereigns  who  ruled 
its  several  States.  Ludovioo  Sforza,  surnamed  //  Moro,  ruled 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  as  guardian  of  bis  nephew,  John  Gale- 
mo.   Becoming  enamored  of  the  sovereigu  power,  he  dreaded 
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the  approach  of  the  hour  when  he  should  be  called  upon  to 
yield  it  into  other  hands,  and  took  measures  to  avert  the  un- 
welcome necessity.  No  step  seemed  unwarrantable  to  him, 
provided  it  led  to  the  end  he  had  in  view ;  this  he  afterward 
proved  by  causing  the  death  of  his  nephew  (a.  d.  1494).  But 
he  knew  that  the  success  of  his  usurpation  depended  upon  the 
concurrence  of  the  Italian  princes.  Alexander  YI.  received 
the  projiusition  with  horror  and  indignation.  Ferdinand,  king 
of  Naples,  who  had  been  excommunicated  by  Innocent  Vlll., 
and  reconciled  to  the  Church  by  Alexander  VI.,  also  opposed 
the  project.  Sforza,  as  a  last  resource,  urged  Charles  VIII, 
of  France  to  invade  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  his 
claims,  as  heir  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Naples.  Torrents  of  blood  must  now  flow  to  satisfy  the  ambi- 
tion of  a  covetous  prince. 

The  court  of  France  ho?^itatcd,  at  first,  to  undertake  the 
hazardous  expedition.  The  wisest  counsellors  feared  the  perils 
of  a  distant  war.  But  the  most  prudent  were  allured  by  the 
love  of  conquest,  and  cautious  forethought  was  laid  aside  for  the 
time.  Charles  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  under  the  direction 
of  General  d'Aubiirnv,  to  discover  the  sentiments  of  Alexander 
VI.  The  ambassadors  were  charged  to  obtain  from  the  Pope, 
either  by  promises  or  threats,  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  "  Three  times,"  replied  the  Pope,  has  the  crown 
of  Naples  heen  granted  by  the  Holy  See  to  the  house  of  Ara- 
gon.  The  grant  cannot  be  annulled,  unless  Charles  can  show 
a  better  title.  The  Neapolitan  realm  is  a  fief  of  the  Iloly  See ; 
it  belongs,  tlierefore,  to  the  Pope  to  confer  the  investiture. 
If  the  King  of  Franco  wishes  to  make  good  his  claims  upon 
Nanle?,  ho  should  have  recourse  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Sove- 
reign  Pontiff,  and  try  to  decide  the  important  question  by  law* 
ful  and  pacific  means.*' 

The  policy  of  Alexander  VI.  was  the  only  one  that  could 
save  the  independence  of  Italy.  It  was  received  by  the  Duke 
of  Sf.rov.  the  reniihlic  of  Venice  and  mo:;t  of  the  oilier  T^'li-in 
princes.    Their  remonstrances  were,  however,  unavailing  to 
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change  the  purpose  of  the  French  monarch.  In  the  month  of 
September^  a.  1494,  the  invading  army,  led  by  the  king  in  per- 
son, crossed  the  Alps,  and  poured  down»  like  a  torrent,  upon  the 
Italian  plain.    It  was  like  a  coalition  of  all  the  various  Euro- 

pe.'iu  lui-tions.  French,  Biscayans,  Bietons,  Swiss,  Germans 
and  Scotch — all  seemed  to  have  met  under  the  standard  of 
Cliarles,  as  in  the  Barbarian  inroads.  This  formidable  host 
brought  with  it  a  number  of  bronze  cannon,  which  the  Freucli 
bad  succeeded  in  making  light  enough  to  be  moved  with  their 
armies,  at  will. 

19.  It  has  always  been  the  prerogative  of  power  to  command 
the  adhesion  of  the  majority.  The  Roman  nobles,  fearing  for 
their  property,  forsook  the  cause  of  Alexander  VL,  and  made 
their  submission  to  the  King  of  France.  The  Colonnas,  Oraini 
and  Savelli,  the  representatives  of  the  most  powerful  houses  in 
Rome,  promised  to  furnish  Charles  with  a  certain  number  of 
horsemen  and  men-at-arms.  Their  desertion  was  a  disastrous 
blow  to  the  Poiitilf,  who  was  left  unarmed  before  a  powerful 
enemy;  and,  to  < k  nnh  his  mkrortunes,  Ferdinand  II.,  king  of 
Naples,  died  while  making  preparations  for  a  strong  dcfei^co 
(January  21,  a,  d.  1494).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alr 
phonso,  upon  whom  Alexander  conferred  the  investiture  of  a 
kingdom  now  more  easy  to  receive  than  to  hold. 

Charles  passed  through  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  as 
a  con(|ucror.  All  the  old  governments  crumbled  at  his  ap- 
proach. Pisa  threw  ofT  the  Florentine  yoke;  Florence  ex- 
pelled the  Medici.  The  celebrated  Dominican  Savonarola— 
of  whom  we  shall  yet  have  occasion  to  treat  more  at  length — 
received  Charles,  in  Florence,  aa  the  Semiirge  of  God  s$ni  io 
punish  the  sins  of  Italy,  Ferdinand  was  in  Rome,  with  Alexan* 
der  VI.  He  hurried  back  to  his  capital,  and  the  King  of 
France  entered  the  Eternal  City.  The  Pope  had  ^hut  himf.elf 
up  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  This  step  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  him,  as  his  enemies  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  ruin 
him  in  the  estimation  of  the  king  j  for,  if  the  conduct  of  the 
Pope  had  been  ammpeaohable>  it  was  far  different  with  that 
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of  tbe  mdividoal.  The  ominous  words  d$fomUon  and  general 
couucil  were  audibly  whispered  about  the  person  of  the  French 
monarch ;  but  Charles  needed  the  countenance  of  Alexander. 

Schismatical  measures  against  his  authority  would  only  have 
complicated  the  difficulties  of  the  already  troubled  times  ;  and, 
after  much  debate,  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  at  length  concluded. 
The  Pope  was  obliged  to  yield  to  Charles  the  possession  of 
Civita-Vecchia,  and  other  strongholds  in  the  States  of  the 
Church,  until  after  the  issue  of  the  Neapolitan  expedition, 
which  it  was  now  impossible  to  hinder.  The  king,  on  the 
other  hand,  pledged  himself  to  support  the  Pope,  to  do  him 
homage  in  pDrson^  and  to  treat  him  with  all  the  considera- 
tion due  to  his  mnk  and  dignity.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
Cardinal  of  Valencia,  Csssar  Borgia,  should  remain  with 
Charles,  as  a  hostage,  during  the  campaign,  and  that  Zizlm 
should  he  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the  King  of  France, 
who  wouhl  appoint  him  a  residence  at  Terracina.''  After 
signing  tlie  treaty,  the  Pope  and  the  French  king  met  in  llie 
gardens  of  the  Pontifical  palace.  At  the  Pontifl  s  approach, 
Charles  twice  bent  the  knee  before  him;  but  Alexander  hastened 
toward  him,  and  would  not  allow  him  to  pay  the  accustomed 
homage,  though  at  the  official  reception  Charles  insisted  upon 
observing  the  usual  formalities.  Notwithstiindiug  all  these  de- 
monstrations, the  Poije  steadily  refused  to  confer  upon  Charles 
the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  ^saples.  Some  writers,  rely- 
ing upon  the  authority  of  Guicciardini,  have  falsely  asserted 
the  contrary.  Many  serious  chaiges  weigh  upon  the  reputation 
of  Alexander  VI.;  but  no  one  can  accuse  him  of  weakness  or 
defection  in  his  political  career.  His  courage  seemed  to  increase 
with  reverses ;  the  errors  of  his  private  life  never  afl'eeted  his 
conduct  as  Pope;  and  this  is  the  highest  lesson  taught  by  the 
history  of  his  Pontificate.   Alphonso  had,  in  the  mean  time, 

*  Z'zim  died  soon  afterward,  of  dysentery,  whQo  in  the  French  oanip.  Guicciardini 
!i?Ctise>5  Alexander  VI  of  h  iving^  caused  his  dcnth  by  ft  slow  poison.  The  caiumuy  hM 
aor  been  ns^octed  eren  b/  the  hintomna  otherwiM  hostUe  to  tbe  Vvgoej. 
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disgraceMly  abdicated  his  throne  and  taken  refuge  In  a  Sicilian 

convent,  lea  ving  the  scc])lre  in  the  feeble  hands  of  a  prince  but 
eighteen  years  of  age.    The  youthful  Ferdinand  II.,  deserted 
at  San-Germano,  withdrew  to  the  island  of  Ischia,  and  gaw  his 
palace  sacked  by  the  populace  of  Naples,  always  ready  to  spoil 
the  vanquished.    The  French  finished  their  work  of  oonqnest 
without  a  battle,  and  took  triumphant  possession  of  the  cities 
which  opened  their  gates  to  the  conqueror  (a.  d.  149  ">) .   But  the 
triumph  had  been  too  easily  achieved  to  warrant  a  hope  of  last^ 
ing  benefit.    The  establishment  of  a  feudal  s3^stem,  modelled 
on  that  of  France,  soon  roused  the  hatred  of  the  Neapolitans. 
Italy,  galled  by  the  weight  of  a  foreign  yoke,  appreciated  the 
necessity  of  returning  to  the  policy  first  proclaimed  by  the 
Pope.    Even  Sforza  trembled  at  the  triumphs  of  the  monarch 
whom  his  own  faithless  ambition  had  called  into  Italy.  A 
general  league  was  formed  against  Charles.    The  cities  which 
had  received  him  as  a  liberator  now  prepared  to  bar  his  pas- 
sage, and  to  treat  him  as  a  common  enemy.    Alliances  were 
determined  by  self-interest ;  such  has  always  been  the  course 
of  human  affairs^  in  all  times  and  places.   The  Pope  alone,  true 
to  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  King  of  France,  remained 
neutral.    The  eonfederate  forces,  to  the  number  of  forty  thou- 
.^and,  awaite<l  Chiirles,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  near  For- 
nova.  The  alternative  was  victory  or  death.  In  less  than  an  hour 
the  French  had  cut  their  way  through  the  living  barrier,  and 
withdrew,  at  least  with  glory,  from  a  country  which  they  had 
found  it  so  easy  to  enter,  but  so  hard  to  leave  (a.  d.  1495).  This 
was  the  whole  result  of  the  Italian  expedition.    The  renowned 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  the  conquiror  of  Granada  and  of  the 
Moors,  was  sent  to  the  assistant  u  of  Ferdinand  II.,  drove  out 
the  French  garrisons  left  by  Charles,  and  the  Peninsula  w«a 
restored  to  its  accustomed  state. 

20.  Alexander  VI.  did  not  forget  the  treachery  of  the  Roman 
nobles  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Their  punishment  was  kit  t<) 
CiCsar  Borgia;  and  tho  duty  peviuiuiud  wiili  terribly 

fidelity.    Moderation  formed  no  part  of  hi&  character.  Xho 
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Colonnas,  who  had  been  the  first  to  forsake  the  cause  of  the 
IIulv  See,  received  the  first  blow.  They  made  a  vain  eliort  to 
avert  the  storm,  by  placing  thoir  fiefs  under  the  protection  of 
the  Sacrod  College.  Orercome  by  the  avenging  Caesar,  they 
were  obliged  to  coine>  as  suppliants,  to  the  Pope  and  to  lay  at 
his  feet  the  keys  of  their  strongholds.  The  SayeUi  likewise 
obtained  forgiveness,  by  giving  up  their  wealth  and  possessions 
to  the  Sovereign  PontiiH  The  greater  obstinacy  of  the  Orsini 
brought  down  upon  them  a  more  cruel  chastisement.  They 
were  taken  by  snrprise  and  executed  at  Sinigaglia,  as  traitors 
to  their  country.  This  act  of  severe  justice  was  accompanied 
by  circumstances  which  must  ever  disgrace  the  memory  of 
Gsesar  Borgia. 

21.  Florence  had,  meanwhile,  been  made  the  scene  of  events 
perhaps  without  example  in  human  annals.  They  have  con- 
ferred its  celebrity  upon  the  name  of  Jerome  Savonarola. 
Jerome  was  a  Dominican  moqk  and  prior  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Mark,  He  seemed  to  have  been  destined  for  the  retreat  of  the 
cloister,  where  his  austerity  and  fervor  were  tiie  edification  of 
his  religious  brethren.  But  Fra  Girolamo  had  received  the  dan- 
gerous endowment  of  genius,  and  his  virtue  was  unhappily  too 
weak  to  bear  the  splendid  gift.  Savonarola  was  unknown ;  he 
was  placed  in  the  pulpit,  and  his  eloquence  won  him  a  power 
which  met  and  overcame  that  of  the  princely  Medici.  When 
Charles  y  III.  had  entered  Florence,  he  demanded  from  the 
citizens  one  hnndred  and  twenty  thousand  gold  crowns,  which 
he  needed  to  continue  liis  campaign.  Twenty-four  hours  were 
allowed  to  collect  the  sum.  The  required  amount  could  not  be 
raised,  and  the  irritated  monarch  threatened  to  destroy  the 
city.  The  terrified  inhabitants  hastened  to  the  cell  of  the 
Dominican  monk.  I  will  go  to  the  king/'  said  Jerome,  who 
hrid  repeatedly  warned  the  people,  for  more  than  a  year  past, 
t'ldt  Gud  was  about  to  punish  their  crimes  by  giving  them  up 
to  the  power  of  the  French.  Savonarola  appeared  at  the 
palace-ga.tcs,  but  was  refused  admittance  ;  he  persevered  iu  hid 
eiforts  and  was  at  length  led  before  the  king.    Drawing  a 
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crucifix  from  beneath  his  religious  habit  and  holding  it  up 
before  Charles,  be  exclaimed  :  "  Prince,  do  you  kaow  tbia 
sign  ?   It  is  the  image  of  Christ  Who  died  on  the  cross  for 
you,  and  for  me,  and  for  all  of  ns,  and  Who,  with  his  last 
-  breath,  implored  pardon  for  His  murderers.   If  joa  will  not 
hear  me,  yon  will  at  least  hear  Him  Who  speaks  by  my  mouth, 
the  King  of  kings,  Who  gives  victory  to  faithful  princes,  Who 
casts  down  the  wicked.  Unless  you  renounce  your  cruel  design 
of  destroying  this  wretched  city,  the  tears  of  so  many  guiltless 
yictims  will  plead  to  Heaven  with  a  power  far  different  from 
that  of  your  armies  and  your  cannon.   What  are  numbers  and 
strength  before  the  Lord  ?   Moses  and  Josne  triumphed  over 
their  enemies  by  prayer ;  we  too  will  use  the  arms  of  prayer, 
if  you  will  not  relent.    Prince,  will  you  be  meroifnl?"  The 
monk,  as  he  spoke,  held  up  before  the  king  the  image  of  the 
Crucified  Hedeemer.    Charles  was  overcome  and  abandoned 
his  fatal  project.    His  impassioned  eloquence  was  alway?  a 
most  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  religious;  ancl 
Savonarola  soon  found  another  occasion  to  try  its  efficacy. 
The  Medici  were  driven  from  Florence  by  a  ])opular  revolution. 
A  new  form  of  government  was  to  be  established,  and  the 
Dominican  prior  was  called  upon  to  frame  it.  Retiring  for  a  few 
days  from  the  pulpit,  he  set  himself  to  his  new  task  and  drew 
up  a  Constitution  on  the  plan  of  the  Venetian*   It  was  read  by 
him,  in  the  cathedral,  before  the  magistrates  and  the  people ; 
and  from  that  moment  the  monk  was,  at  once,  priest,  magis- 
trate, judge  and  lawgiver.    He  used  his  boundless  inlluonce 
only  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  with  results  which,  at  the 
present  day,  may  seem  incredible.   By  his  order,  eight  pyra* 
mids  were  erected  in  the  publio  square,  and  upon  them  were 
promiscuously  piled  dangerous  books,  indecent  ornaments, 
dice,  cards,  and  other  instruments  of  vice ;  the  whole  was  then 
given  to  the  flames.    All  the  citizens  were  present  at  this 
holocaust  of  the  sensual  world,  offered  up  to  (,he  God  of  pen-  • 
ance  and  mortification. 

22.  So  far  Savonarola  had.  shown  himsjslf  worthy  of  his 
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high  renown;  but  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  animated  the  first 
period  of  his  life,  seemed  to  have*  withdrawn  guidanee  from 
the  second.  An  instant  sufficed  to  dispel,  like  a  light  cloud,  aU 
the  prestige  which  had  attended  his  name..  The  Constitution 
given  by  him  to  the  Florentines  ducreod,  among  other  articles, 
that  every  citizen  condemned  for  a. political  fault  should  have 
the  right  to  appeal  to  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  Five 
conspirators,  who  had  been  arrested  and  condemned  to  capital 
punishment,  availed  themselves  of  the  new  kw  and  appealed 
to  the  grand  connciL  Savonarola  opposed  the  appeal,  and  they 
were  executed.  The  geuoial  indignation  broke  out  into  a^lear- 
f'll  storm.  The  religious  replied  only  by  invectives  hurled 
from  the  pulpit,  not  only  against  vices  but  against  individuals. 
The  Roman  court,  the  Pope  and  the  cardinals  were  all  included 
in  his  sweeping  denunciations.  The  secular  clergy  withdrew 
their  support,  the  people  gave  free  rein  to  their  fory  and  a  thou- 
•  and  arms  were  raised  to  tear  down  the  idol  of  yesterday.  From 
all  sides  arose  a  demand  for  prompt  and  just  satisfaction.  The 
judgment  of  the  important  case  was  left  to  Alexander  VI.  The 
Pope  enjoined  silence  in  the  matter  until  sentence  should  have 
been  pronounced  upon  the  culprit,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
requested  to  appear  in  Rome  to  explain  and  justify  his  conduct. 
Savonarola  refused,  and  continued  his  furious  harangues.  A 
second  and  a  third  admonition,  likewise  unheeded,  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  sentence  of  excommunication,  publicly  read  in  all 
the  churches  in  Florence.  The  proud  reformer  hud  rejected 
the  .advances  of  merov.  huifrhed  at  tlie  thunders  of  the  Church, 
persisted  in  his  sacrilegious  preaching,  and  now  stood  in  open 
revolt  against  the  supreme  head  of  tlie  Christian  world.  The 
schismatic  was  tried  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Florence.  Savonarola  was  burnt  at  the  stake,  after  having 
made  his  confession  and  received  the  body  of  the  Saviour  with 
the  plenary  indulgence,  in  articulo  mortis,  sent  by  the  Pope 
(a.  i>.  1498).  Thus  perished  one  of  the  most  splendid  intel- 
lects of  the  fifteenth  century,  victim  of  his  own  ungovernable 
pride. 
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23.  The  throne  of  France  had  passed  from  Charle»  viii.  t<i 
Louis  XII.,  ih(*  Father  of  the  people,  who  inaugurated  the 
Orleans  branch  of  the  house  of  ValoiM.    He  had  been  cou- 
strained  to  marry  the  Princess  Jeanne,  daughter  of  Louis  XXl^ 
and  availed  himself  of  his  accession  to  power,  to  hreak  off  a  con<- 
nection  which  fear  alone  had  cemented.    He  applied  for  the 
necessary  dispensation  to  Alexander  YI.,  who,  after  mature 
deliberation,  thought  proper  to  grant  the  king's  request.*  Tli© 
bull  of  dissolution  was  brought  to  France  by  Ciesar  Borg;iay 
upon  whom  the  king  bestowed  the  title  of  Duke  of  Valentinois. 
Charles  VIII.  claimed,  as  heir  of  the  house  of  Anjon,  only  the 
right  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  Naples.   Louis  XII,  ako 
laid  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  in  right  of  his  grandmother, 
Yalcntina  Yisconti,  and  upeuly  declared  his  intention  of  appro- 
priating these  two  splendid  domains  :  the  first  as  a  personal 
inheritance ;  the  second  as  a  right  belonging,  by  devolution,  to 
his  crown.    Circnmstances  favored  his  design.    The  Milanese 
were  weary  of  the  tyranny  of  Ludovico  Sforza.  Frederick 
ni.,  of  Naples,,  who  had  lately  succeeded  Ferdinand  II.,  was  at 
war  with  the  Holy  See.    All  the  Italian  rulers,  including  the 
Pope,  favored  the  views  ul  Louis,  who  crossed  the  Alps  with 
a  well-appointed  army  under  d'Aubigny  and  Marshal  Trivulce. 
The  invader's  march  was  ra[)id,  but  was  rapidly  foUowed  by 
reverses.    The  victory  of  Gerisoiles  was  the  counterpart  of  the 
exploit  at  Fornova,  hut  it  only  added  another  bright  page  to 
the  history  of  France  without  giving  an  inch  of  territory  to  the 
crown.-j*   Amid  the  warring  of  men  and  the  din  of  arms,  the 

*  lb*  iaqidilw  to  wUdi  the  c^ittoitlwi  of  tb»  king  gare  rbo  dearly  showed  fUt  ImSm 
XL  had  not  011)7  UMd  aonl  oominiliria%  hot  «T«n  phyaicol  rioloiiao^  to  fitroo  Loois  XKL 

toto  aD  aUianco  with  Lia  daugliter.  Ho  had  eTOn  kopt  him,  for  three  jears,  in  close  cou(la»> 
m©nt  The  nbsence  of  his  free  consent  was.  thus,  nn  impediment  ( n  'h<*  pnrt  i^f  the  kinjr ; 
and  Alexander  oouid  rery  properly  annul  Uie  marriage,  th^Migh  be  has  been  u^ustiy  charged, 
in  this  instanoe,  with  a  yiolation  of  the  canons. 

f  Wo  haTo  aaontioiMd  this  aetkm  in  the  exact  torms  of  tito  original,  tfaoagh  tiao  atiAoz 
Maois  to  hare  confounded  the  battle  of  CerisolI«>s,  in  which  tho  Frmoh  troOfM  defiMtad  ft* 
Tmprrbliht^,  in  1^  u,  with  that  of  Corignolo,  in  which  the  forces  of  LouitXEL  wofo  nmtod 
bj  the  Spaniards,  under  OosAalro  of  CordoTO,  in  1503.— Teakslatoil 
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Pontificate  of  Alexander  VI.  drew  to  a  close.  He  died/'  says 
one  of  his  biographers,  ''of  a  tertian  fever,  after  having  re- 
ceived the  Sacraments  with  edifying  piety ;  and  breathed  his 
la<t  surrounded  by  the  cardinals.**  This  account  differs  materi- 
ally frop  that  of  the  romances  of  the  day,  which  state  that 
Alexander  died  from  the  effecte  of  a  poisoned  draught  prepared 
for  some*  cardinals^  and  which  was,  hy  mistake^  given  to  tihe 
Pope  at  a  Imnqnet  His  death  has  be^n  as  mnch  belied  by  cal- 
umny as  his  h'fe  (a.d.  1503).  Alexander's  last  days  were  devoted 
to  a  great  aiul  noble  enterprise.  He  bad  used  his  most  earnest 
endeavors  to  unite  the  Christian  princes  against  the  Turks ;  his 
persevering  efforts  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  help  for  the 
Venetians,  who  were  bearing  the  whole  weight  of  the  war* 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Alexander  VI.  as  a  man,  it  most 
be  allowed  that  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  administra- 
tion he  proA  c(l  himself  a  skilful  diplomatist,  and  did  much  for 
the  good  of  Italy  and  of  the  Church.  "  It  is,  in  fact,  chiefly 
since  his  Pontificate,  that  the  Popes  have  begun  to  appear  as 
a  secular  power,  and  that  Italy  has  seen  its  unity  rising  upon 
the  ruins  of  a  host  of  petty  kingdoms  which  had  formerly 
divided  its  territory." 

§  V.  PoNnncATE  OF  Pins  III.  (September  23,  a.  d.  1503 — 

October  18, 1503). 

24.  The  conclave  which  met  to  choose  a  successor  to  Alex- 
ander VI.  bestowed  the  tiara  upon  the  Cardinal  of  Sienna, 
Francis  Piccolomini,  who  took  the  name  of  Pius  III.    He  was 

a  nephew  of  iEneas  Sylvius,  an  d  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  re- 
vive the  glory  ofhi^  miclc's  rontificate ;  but  after  a  reign  of  a 
few  weeks  God  released  him  from  the  heavy  yoke,  and  the 
tiara,  which  he^had  hardly  time  to  wear,  served  only  to  adorn 
to.':  monument 
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§  VI.  PoOTiFiCATB  OF  JuLius  II.  (October  SI,  a,  d,  1503 — Fel>- 

ruary  21, 1513). 

25.  Julias  11.,  elected  by  a  unanimous  vote,  on  Ihe  31st 
of  October,  a.  b.  1503,  to  sniseeed  Plus  III.,  ^as  to  be  tbe 
Moses  of  Italy.  History  presents  no  example  of  a  ittan  des* 
tined  to  Wear  the  crown,  who  possessed  in  a  highef  degree  all 

the  qualities  of  a  grejit  ruler.  Equally  unsearchable  to  all  that 
approached  him,  he  wag  still  a  stranger  to  dissimulation ;  bol(^ 
in  his  designs,  but  never  rash  in  his  execution ;  quick  to  resolve, 
bat  correct  in  his  calculations.  He  was  patient  in  adversity, 
fearless  in  danger,  meroifoi  in  the  hour  of  victory."*  Nearly 
the  whole  of  Italy  was  under  foreign  domination.  On  learning 
the'  tidings  of  his  election,  Julias  exdaimed :  Lord  delircr 
us  fiuiii  the  Barbarians;"  by  which  term  he  meant  the  strangers 
and  the  petty  sovereigns  who  were  contcmling  for  power  in 
every  city.  Ibis  expression  pointed  out  plainly  enough  the 
poUtioal  coarse  which  the  new  Pope  might  be  expected  to  fol* 
low.  The  reestablishment  of  Italian  unity  became  his  first  and 
highest  aim ;  and  this  object,  to  which  he  devoted  his  Pontifi- 
cate, necessarily  drew  him  into  military  undertakings  which 
have  brought  luproach  upon  his  memory.  In  judging  ihv  Pontifi- 
cate of  Julius  II.,  the  fact  has  been  too  much  overlooked,  tliat  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  a  temporal  crown,  as  well  as 
of  spiritual  power.  The  impartial  historian  will  give  him  the 
glory  of  having  preserved  both,  in  theur  int^itity^  amid  the 
fury  of  uninterrupted  storms. 

26.  The  Venetians  had  profited  by  the  late  troubles  to  seize 
the  pro\  iiices  of  the  Romagna.  The  famous  league  of  Cambray 
was  formed  against  them  by  the  Pope,  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
who  had  succeeded  his  father,  Frederick  III.,^  1493,  and  the 
Kings  of  France  and  Spain  (a.  n.  150S).  The  Venetians  were 
defeated  by  the  French,  and  their  submission  satisfied  Jnlim 
II.,  who  withdrew  from  the  league.   Louis  XIL  had  enteted 
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mto  the  compact  from  motiTes  of  polie^y  dcocung  it  ^he  best 
means  of  keeping  a  foothold  in  Italy.    He  accordingly  Tofnsed 

to  cease  hostilities,  and  sought  to  revenge  himself  upon  the 
Pope,  by  supporting  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  a  rebellious  va^.^al  of 
the  Holy  See.  Julius  asserted  his  outraged  suzerainty  by  ex- 
communicating LoiiiSy  and  formed  a  league  against  him.  This 
was  the  signal  for  a  new  schism.  The  irritated  monarch  re- 
solved to  throw  off  the  aathority  of  the  Pope.  He  assembled 
the  French  bishops,  first  at  Orleans*  and  afterward  at  Tonrs,  and 
proposed  to  them  some  questions  which,  according  to  the  theo- 
ries of  r);[sle  and  Cniistaiice,  led  llie  prelates  to  the  decisioL 
that  the  Pope  should  he  warned  and  requested  to  convoke  a 
general  council,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  his  refusal,  they  should 
take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands  (1510).  In  the  following 
year,  Louis  foilbade  the  French  clergy  to  hold  any  oommunioa* 
tion  whatever  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and  took  measures,  in 
concert  with  the  Eniperor  Maximilian,  for  the  meeting  of  a  gen« 
cral  council.  The  convocation  was  made  by  the  three  cardinals, 
Brissonnet,  Carvajal  and  Borgia,  and  the  so-called  council  was 
opened  at  Pisa  (1511),  with  the  attendance  of  four  or  five  car- 
dinalS)  several  archbishops  and  bishops,  with  a  number  of 
doctors  and  juiists.  The  Gkrman  clergy  refused  to  fake  part 
in  what  was  deemed,  even  in  France,  no  better  than  a  sacrile- 
gious burlesque.  After  the  first  three  sessions,  the  schis- 
miitinal  prelates,  finding  themselves  unsafe  among  the  Pisans, 
took  refuge  in  Milan,  where  they  were  uo  better  treated.  They 
held  but  five  sessions  here,  when  they  removed  to  Asti  and 
thence  to  Lyons,  where  the  mmmkidcomMU  of  Louis  XII.  dis- 
appeared amid  universal  oont^rapt  and  ridicttle.  Its  acts  con- 
sisted of  reiterated  anathemas  and  sentences  of  deposition 
against  the  legitimate  Pontiff.  It  was  the  Council  of  Basle  on 
a  small  scale. 

27.  Julius  11.  had.  in  the  mean  time,  convoked  a  real  ecu- 
menical  council,  in  Rome.     The  seventeenth  general  and 
fourth  Lateran  Council  was  opened  on  the  3d  of  May,  a.d.  1512. 
t  numbered  more  than  one  hundred  bishops,  arehbisbopa  and 
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patriarehB,  with  a  large  number  of  doctors,  Heads  of  orders  and 
fibbots.    The  Emperor  Maximilian,  Henry  VIII.  of  Etigbmcly 

tho  King  of  Arngon  and  the  Venetian.  Republic  were  repre- 
seated  by  their  auibnssadors.  The  opening  address,  by  tho 
general  of  the  Augustinians,  presented  a  lively  picture  of  the 
woes  which  afflicted  the  Church.  Can  we/'  he  exclaimed, 
without  shedding  tears  of  bloody  look  around  us  to-day,  upon 
the  disorder  and  corruption  of  a  wicked  age,  the  monstrous  de- 
pravity of  morals,  the  ignorance,  ambition,  license  and  impiety 
triumphantly  enthroned  in  the  holy  place,  whence  even  the 
shadow  of  vice  should  be  eternally  banished  ?    "SVho  can  re- 

ftp' 

press  a  groan  of  anguish  as  he  looks  upon  the  fields  of  Italy, 
stained,  watered,  nay,  if  I  may  so  speak,  more  deeply  imbued 
with  blood,  than  with  the  dew  and  rain  of  heaven !  Innocence 
is  crashed,  cities  stream  with  the  blood  of  dieir  inhabitants, 

butchered  without  mercy;  the  streets  are  encumbered  by  heaps 
of  slain ;  the  whole  Christian  republic  looks  up  to  you.  and 
implores  your  protection;  a  council  alone  can  stay  the  toirent 
of  evils  by  which  it  is  borne  down  and  destroyed."  With  this 
vast  field  open  before  them,  the  Lateran  Fathers  begau  their  Isr 
bors.  In  the  first  five  sessions,  they  condemned  all  the  schie- 
matical  cardinals  and  the  pseudo-Council  of  Pisa.  An  anathe- 
ma was  launched  against  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  the 
King  of  France  hi»d  kept  as  a  weapon  to  be  used,  on  occasions, 
against  the  Holy  See.  fivery  election  of  an  antipope  was  de- 
clared null.  This  decree,  promulgated  in  the  fifth  session,  was 
the  last  one  signed  by  Julius  II.,  who  died  on  the  21st  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1513.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  the  Pope's  policy  was 
triumphant.  The  French  had  been  driven  from  Italy  and  the 
tyrants  banished  from  the  cities  they  had  so  long  oppressed ; 
the  way  was  opened  for  tho  age  of  Leo  X. 

28.  The  political  and  military  undertakings  of  his  Pontifi- 
cate had  not  wholly  absorbed  the  attention  of  Julius  IL ; 
literature  and  the  arts  found  in  him  a  liberal  and  zealous  pa- 
tron. He  resolved  to  rebuild  the  decaying  Basilica  of  St.  Peter, 
and  intrusted  the  gigantic  design  to  the  celebrated  Br;iuia.uie. 
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Indulgences  were  procluimed  in  favor  of  those  who  should  con. 
tribnte  toward  the  erection  ;  and  on  the  18th  of  April,  a.  d.  1506, 
the  Pope  laid  the  comor-stoDe,  in  the  presence  of  the  cardi- 
nals and  an  immenBe  multitude  of  people.    Amid  the  bloody 
strifes  of  the  Italian  princes,  letters  and  the  arts  began  to  feel 
the  onward  impulse  so  splendidly  developed  nnder  Leo  X. 
The  mediflBval  epoch  was  at  an  end ;  its  spirit  was  everywhere 
yielding  to  the  study  and  imihitlon  of  pagan  antiquity.  Per- 
^'ection  of  form  was  becoming  the  only  care  of  poei.-.  painters, 
and  sculptors ;  they  were,  little  by  little,  breaking  with  the 
Christian  traditions  of  the  middle-ages ;  they  sought  inspira- 
tion only  in  the  models  of  antiquity.   The  destruction -of  the 
Basilica  of  St  Peter  was  the  expression  of  this  tendency*  ' 
Michael  Angelo  and  Bramanti>,  the  two  illustrious  masters  of 
that  period,  forgot  their  rivalry,  and  joined  together  in  urging 
on  the  Pope  to  the  bold  design.     The   middle-ages  would 
have  stood  aghast  at  the  daring  sacrilege  of  laying  a  destroying 
hand  upon  the  old  metropolis  of  Christianity.   But  the  impulse 
was  given ;  pagan  literature,  brought  to  light  by  the  &U  of  Con- 
stantinople, had  opened  the  way  for  pagan  art.   Julius  II.  was 
drawn  along  by  the  spirit  of  his  age.    Antiquity  triumphed; 
the  worship  of  form  was  to  inspire  the  master-pieces  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.    The  full  development  of 
these  tendencies  belongs  to  the  history  of  a  subseoueut  period* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HISTORICAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  SIXTH  PERIOD  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 

CHURCH. 

1.  Effects  of  the  Great  Western  Schism. — 2.  Opposition  to  the  Pontifical 
Power. — 3.  Stnipglcs  of  the  Papacy  against  the  hostile  ten  Jcncy. — 4.  The 
Episcopate. — 6.  Morals  of  the  clcrcry. — 6.  Religious  orders.  Olivctan*. 
Jesuates.  II ierony mites.  Sisters  of  St.  Bridget.  Mrniras.  Free  ckrics. 
— 7.  Mendicant  orders. —  8.  Preachers.  John  of  Vicenza.  Berthold.  John 
Tauler.  St  Vincent  Ferrer.  Savonarola. — 9.  Saints  of  the  period.  St. 
Veronica  of  Milan.  St.  Catherine  of  Genoa.  Nicholas  of  the  Flue. — 10. 
General  decline  of  faith  and  morality  among  the  people. — 11.  Penitential 
discipline.  Flagellantes.  Dancers. — 1 2.  Mystical  writers.  Tauler.  Suso. 
Ruysbroek.  Gerson.  Thomas  a  Kcmpis. — 13.  Literary  revival.  Dante. 
Petrarch.    Boccacio.    Chrbtian  art. 

1.  The  life  of  the  Church,  in  all  ages,  has  been  one  unbroken 
struggle  between  the  spirit  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  the  world. 
These  two  immortal  principles,  implanted  with  a  never-ceasing 
antagonism  in  the  human  heart,  are  found,  under  one  form  or 
another,  in  every  period  of  the  world's  higtory.  But  never  was 
the  combat  more  perilous,  never  were  its  dangers  more  evident 
and  more  real,  than  during  the  Great  Schism  of  the  West. 
Until  then,  the  authority  of  the  Chureh  had  always  been  sole  and 
unquestioned ;  a  visible  centre  of  action ;  the  source  of  power 
and  the  crown  of  the  hierarchy,  against  which  the  furious 
billows  of  sectarian  impiety  dashed  in  vain.  The  schism 
compromised  that  supreme  authority  itself ;  the  faithful  were 
placed  in  a  state  of  doubt  as  to  the  legitimate  Pontiff ;  they 
might  remain  neutral,  and  consequently  without  guide  or  coun- 
sel. The  bonds  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  were  loosened ;  the 
spiritual  weapons  of  the  Church,  too  prodigally  hurled  by  the 
rival  Pontiffs,  lost  their  influence  upon  the  people  ;  they  became  • 
accustomed  to  slight  the  decisions  of  the  Roman  court ;  and, 
when  Luther  rose  to  preach  revolt  against  the  Holy  See,  ho 
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fotmd  the  field  for  his  work  of  destmctioQ  already  prepared 
by  past  events. 

2.  When  the  election  of  Martin  V.  had  restored  peace  to  the 
Church,  the  Papacy  foand  itself  opposed  to  hostile  tendencies 
which  it  was  necessary  to  meet.   A  complete  system  of  opposi- 
tion was  framed  in  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle,  hy 
theologians  commendahle  in  other  respects,  hut  then  misled  hy 
national  prejudice  and  the  impulse  of  the  moment.    Such  men, 
for  iustnnce,  were  Gerson,  d'Ailly,  Nicholas  of  Clomengis  and 
Kii'holas  of  Cusa.    The  state  of  things,  at  that  time,  favored 
the  inauguration  of  a  set  of  doctrines  hitherto  unknown,  and 
tending  to  make  the  Church  a  kind  of  deliberative  republic^  by 
removing  the  authority  from  its  head  and  bestowing  it  upon 
the  general  councils.    The  new  doctors  held :  1.  That  the  tem- 
poral power  is  wholly  independent  of  the  spiritual ;  2.  That  the 
Popes,  even  in  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  jurisdiction,  de- 
pend ujton  the  general  councils,  to  which  alone  it  helongs  to  pro- 
nounce decisions,  to  frame  laws,  to  impose  regulations,  to  pro- 
mulgate decrees  hinding  upon  the  Pope;  3.  That  it  is  always 
lawful  to  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  Pope  to  that  of  a 
general  council,  and  thus  arbitrarily  to  stay  the  effect  of  the 
Pontifical  sentences.   We  have  so  often  had  occasion,  in  the 
course  of  this  history,  to  offer  our  own  view  on  this  pretended 
independence  of  the  temporal  power  in  regard  to  the  spiritual 
authority,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  it  here.  The 
second  article,  the  superiority  of  the  general  council  over  the 
Pope,  decided  affirmatively  and  for  all  possible  contingencies, 
by  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  of  Basle,  seems  to  us  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ :  "  Thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  buil  J  my  Church  j**  "  Feed  my 
sheep,  feed  iny  lambs."    Indeed,  this  appealing  from  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Pope  to  that  of  a  general  council  had  always  con- 
stituted the  great  subterfuge  of  all  heresiarchs ;  and  this  fact 
may  help  to  appreciate  the  spirit  of  the  innovators  at  Coup 
stance  and  Basle.  A  fourth  and  a  far  more  dangerous  proposi- 
tion ascrihod  to  tile  Pope  but  a  purely  episcopal  jurisdictloii. 
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with  the  ti  !b  of  FM  of  th$  Suhapt,  \mt  without  any  real 
authority  oy  tr  the  others.  Here  we  see  the  germ  of  what  was 
afterward  diveloped  in  the  assemby  of  1682,  in  the  famous 
Declaration  of  the  clergy  of  France^  and  in  the  four  articles  of 
the  Galliciin  Church.  We  arc  not  surprised  to  find  tliese  bitter 
disputes  brlAgiog  dowu  the  most  odious  charges,  from  all  sides« 
upon  the  Kipacy.  We  can  only  regret  to  find^  in  the  ranks  of 
tiuch  a  caasOi  names  otherwise  illnstrious  for  piety  and  zeaL 
And  yet  it  would  seep  that,  at  certain  periods  of  history,  the 
noblest  minds  must  be  hurried  away,  by  a  spirit  of  blindness 
and  error,  into  the  devious  ways  of  disregard  aud  contempt  for 
.Tventhe  most  auirust  authoritv. 

3.  The  Popes,  strong  in  an  immemorial  possession,  in  an  un- 
broken tradition,  in  a  right  so  often  and  so  solemnly  acknow- 
ledged, could  not  admit  a  system  which  must  overthrow  all 
principle,  condemn  the  whole  teaching  of  history,  and  drag 
European  society  into  untried  and  dangerous  paths.  Their 
defenders,  llku  Torrecremata  and  Thomas  of  Sarzauo,  leaning 
also  ufton   unquestionable  monuments,  maintained  that  the 
Soveroiga  Pontiff  is  the  source  of  the  episcopal  authority,  that 
he  is  superior  to  councils  and  infallible  in  dogmatic  decisions. 
The  theologians  of  Constance  and  Basle,  supported  in  their 
opposition  by  the  state  of  events  and  by  the  popular  spirit^ 
did  not  give  a  hearing  to  the  theologians  of  the  Holy  See. 
They  might  dare  any  thing,  wiih  impunity,  against  a  divided  and 
dis[)uted  authority,  which  had  now  lost  the  prcstisre  of  unity 
and  power.    And  yet  more.    It  was  already  easy  to  perceive 
the  tendency,  forerunner  of  Protestantism,  which  led  sovereigns 
to  throw  off  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Home  and  to  seize  in 
their  own  grasp  all  ecclesiastical  power.   Yet  amid  these  com- 
plicated difficulties  and  hostile  tendencies,  amid  a  society 
worked  into  a  violent  ferment  by  the  leaven  of  discord,  there 
still  remained  a  tradition  ever  respected  hy  the  people,  and  far 
more  powerful  than  the  false  reasonmg  of  the  theologians  of 
Constance  and  Basle.    This  firm  and  unshaken  tradition  was  the 
idea  itself  of  the  Churchy  the  basis  of  its. authority,  the  bul- 
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wark  of  its  faith.  The  Papacy  had  not  yet  ceased  to  "be  looked 
upon  as  the  centre  of  unity,  and  the  history  of  past  ages  con- 
secrated this  character  by  the  incontestable  authority  of  facts. 

4.  The  doctors  hostile  to  the  Holy  See  had  especially  1& 
bored  to  make  the  episcopal  elections  independent  of  the  Papal 
power,  and  to  confer  upon  bishops  iin  exorliiiant  share  of  au- 
thority.   But  the  bishops  themselves  refused  the  extraordinary 
prerogatives  offered  by  the  synods  of  Basle  and  Constance 
they  readily  perceived  that  the  abasement  of  the  Papacy  must 
be  closely  followed  by  their  own  depression  and  by  the  transfer 
of  their  authority  into  the  bands  of  temporal  princes.  They 
continued,  therefore,  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  Sovereign  rontilis 
and  to  acknowledge  their  jurisdiction  ;  but  they  no  longer  re- 
spected the  canons,  the  observance  of  wliicb,  only  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  could  have  secured,  had  not  that  authority  itself 
been  impaired  by  the  tlivisions  attending  the  Western  Schism. 
The  regulations  concerning  the  plurality  of  benefices  were  the 
most  openly  abused;  and  when  the  accumulation  grew  into 
j)roportions  too  nearly  akin  to  flagrant  scandal,  many  prelates 
were  known  to  have  united  sovoral  foundations  into  one,  in  or- 
der to  escape  ecclesiastical  censures.    The  chapters,  too  often 
ruled  in  the  choice  of  subjects  by  motives  of  interest,  or,  perhaps, 
by  a  desire  to  preserve  and  extend  their  influence  through  al- 
liances with  the  higher  classes  of  society,  would  admit  only  the 
sons  of  noblemen  into  their  institute.    It  is  not  hard  to  see  the 
danger  to  which  such  a  state  of  things  would  expose  the 
Church;  the  episcopal  ministry,  being  generally  conferred  upon 
members  of  the  various  chapters,  was  in  great  danger  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  ignorant  or  unworthy  subjects.    It  is  well 
worth  while  to  note  that  the  spirit  of  the  Church  has  never 
changed  upon  this  point.    The  ministry  of  the  Altar  is  exclu- 
sively reserved  to  no  class  of  society,  to  no  privileged  race. 
Gud,  in  His  sovereign  wisdom,  calls  toil  the  little  i'.nd  the  great; 
the  lowliest  names  lie  places  side  by  side  with  the  most  illus- 
trious.   St.  Paid,  ilic  Uoman  citizen,  sat  in  the  Aposlollo  col- 
lie, among  the  humblest  fishermen  of  Judea.  The  Holy  Ghost 
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breatlieth  where  He  wiBy  and  if  He  sometimes  chooses  tin 

wenkest  things  of  earth  to  triumph  over  the  powers  of  the  world, 
He  likewise  hcmls,  at  times,  the  great  oiie.->  of  the  earth  under 
the  yoke  of  the  gospel,  and  clothes  them  with  that  divine 
weakness  stronger  than  all  earthly  power.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, but  applaud  the  decisions  of  the  couucils  which  checked 
the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  chapters,  by  reserving  a 
fourth  of  the  vacant  places  among  them  for  the  doctors  in  the- 
ology to  be  chosen  at  large,  from  all  classes  of  society.  A  still 
greater  abuse  was  threatening  to  assume  the  character  of  a 
common  law  by  an  aheady  long  indulgence.  The  majority  of 
bishops  claimed  exemption,  on  a  thousand  empty  pretexts, 
from  the  duty  of  residence  in  their  respective  sees.  It  is  hard  to 
see  how  they  could  base  their  claim  upon  the  example  even  of  the 
Popes  who  sat  at  Avignon.  The  violence  of  the  seditions  which 
had  momentarily  driven  the  Popes  from  .the  city  of  Home  was 
.  a  fact  of  pul»lic  notoriety.  The  hereditary  tnibulence  of  the 
Homans  and  their  hankerings  after  a  republican  govornment, 
renewed  with  every  period  of  history,  have  but  too  often  forced 
the  Popes  to  remove  for  a  while  the  chair  of  SL  Peter.  It 
was  therefore  a  kind  of  outrage  on  the  part  of  certain  bishops, 
to  rest  their  culpable  neglect  of  duty  upon  the  constraint  under 
which  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  labored,  and  we  can  see  but  a 
gratuitous  insult  in  the  reply  niade  by  a  bibhoj)  when  warned 
of  this  duty  by  Pope  Gregory  XL  ;  "  Then  do  yuu,  likewise, 
return  to  Eome."  However  this  may  be,  the  councils,  took 
measures,  as  just  as  they  were  severe,  to  check  the  abuse,  and 
to  end  the  widowhood  of  so  many  churches  forsaken  by  their 
chief  pastors, 

5.  Those  numerous  permanent  sources  of  disorder  had  iie- 
cossarily  produced  a  deplorable  relaxation  in  the  morals  of  the 
clerg3^  Intrigue,  simony,  corruption  and  venality,  so  repeat- 
edly branded  by  canonical  censures,  were  again  rending  the 
bosom  of  the  Church.  The  scandals  were  loudly  denounced 
from  the  Christian  pulpit ;  and  the  words  of  the  preachers  at- 
test the  depth  and  extent  of  the  evil   The  faithM  wqpt  to  see 
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the  bad  ezieuDpIa  giTea  by  tbpse  whose  office  bound  them  to 
oppose  it  and  to  guard  thoir  flocks  from  its  blighting  influence. 
As  in  the  days  of  St.  Gregory  VIL,  the  private  life  of  the 

clergy  presented  a  sad  spectacle ;  the  spirit  of  the  world,  sen- 
suality and  avarice  reigaed  supreme  in  their  hearts.  The 
synods  and  councils  found  it  necessary  to  use  the  last  degree 
of  severity,  in  dealing  with  the  scandalous  clerics.    The  relax- 
ation of  discipline  had  reached  such  a  pitch  that  some  doctors 
did  not  blush  to  maintain,  as  their  fellows  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury  had  done  before  them,  that  marriage  should  be  made  law- 
ful  for  the  clergy;  they  thought  that  they  could  best  meet  the 
scandal  by  making  it  legitimate.    But  outraged  morality  found 
eloquent  and  zealous  defenders^  and  among  them  we  read  with 
pleasure  the  name  of  the  pious  Gerson,  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.    Clerical  celibacy  was  saved,  the  most  rig- 
orous penalties  were  decreed  agunst  concubinary  priests,  and 
discipline  was  brought  back  to  its  almost  forgotten  bounds. 
Tf  we  reflect  upon  human  perversity  and  its  ceaseless  endeavor 
to  overthrow  th.e  work  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth,  if  we  recount 
the  intestine  struggles  by  which  the  Church  has  been  torn,  aC 
every  epoch  of  her  history,  we  must  recognize  the  hand  of 
God  upholding,  guiding,  protecting  His  work ;  and  we  thus 
gradually  follow  up  the  accomplishment  of  the  divine  promise 
spoken  on  the  day  of  its  foundation :  "  Et  portie  inferi  non 
prtevalebunt  adversus  eam.** 

6.  The  religious  orders,  too,  felt  the  effects  of  the  preneral 
decline.  As  monasterips  became  wealthy,  the  monks  noj^lected 
manual  labor;  the  obligation  of  fasting  was  relaxed  in  proper* 
tion,  and  modifications  were  made  in  the  primitive  rules  con- 
cerning the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food.  Particular  coun- 
cils were  compelled  to  establish  penalties  against  those  who 
quitted  their  retreats  to  mix  in  worldly  society,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  seculars.  The  word  reform  was  now  heard  iu  coiuicc- 
with  the  religious  orders,  as  it  had  already  been  applied  to 
the  secular  clergy.  We  deem  this  the  most  titting  time  to  ex- 
press our  views  on  this  word,  which  was  soon  to  become^  on  the 
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lip.s  of  Luther,  the  signal  for  the  gredtest  corifuiiow  in  the 
Church,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Catholic  faith  m  uiai. y  i«arts 
of  £uropc,  nrifl  for  the  triumph  of  heresy.  Unqacstionably,  if 
Gerson,  d'Ailly,  Bt  Viocent  Ferrer,  and  the  other  doctors 
who  then  proclaimed  the  word  rtform  could  hare  foreseen  the 
enormous  abuse  which  Protestantism  was  soon  to  make  of  it, 
they  would  h.ivo  protested  with  all  tho  power  of  tlieir  elo- 
(iueiice  and  of  tlif-Ir  outrngod  fnith.  Wliile  proclaiming  the 
necessity  of  putting  a  speedy  check  upon  the  unbridled  license 
and  disorder  brought  into  the  Church  by  this  period  of  storm 
and  trouble ;  while  prei^hing  conversion  to  so  many  covetous 
and  corrupted  hearts,  they  certainly  never  dreamed  of  reforming 
the  teaching,  the  belief,  the  faith  of  the  Church,  changeless  by 
their  very  nature,  and  ever  the  same  through  all  succeeding 
aires.  Wlion  they  recalled  the  "wan<i('rin2r  mind  to  the  contein- 
plntion  of  the  eternal  truths  of  religion,  they  did  not  pretend  to 
reform  the  truths  themselves;  when  they  placed  before  the 
returning  sinner  the  virtues  of  the  saints  as  an  incentive,  theii 
intercession  as  a  help,  and  their  perseverance  as  a  model,  the^ 
had  no  thought  of  reforming  the  worship  of  the  saints  ;  when 
they  called  upon  every  soul  to  come  and  drink  of  the  living 
waters,  through  the  sacramenUil  channels  of  divine  grace,  they 
were  far  from  presuming  to  reform  the  teaching  of  tlio  Church 
on  tho  question  of  grace,  and  still  less  to  reform  the  Sacraments 
themselves.  In  a  wolrd,  they  preached  the  reform  of  morab, 
and  not  of  the  faith ;  n  peaceful  reform,  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  true  spirit  of  the  Church,  perfected  l>y  the  Cuiuicil  of 
Trent  amid  the  grateful  applause  of  tlie  Catliolic  world,  and  far 
from  the  .^i»irit  of  the  sacrilegious  revolution  led  by  Luther  aud 
Calvin.  If  some  of  the  old  religious  orders  had  fallen  from 
their  primitive  austerity,  new  congregations  sprang  up  by  their 
side,  to  console  the  Church  by  their  fervor  and  their  brilltant 
virtues.  The  Olivetans,  who  derived  their  name  from  a  solitude 
near  Sienna,  thickly  covered  with  olive-trees,  ami  which  they 
made  t^"'r  f:--t  )^-r>i:ir,  we:-?  ^j^tr.Mislicd  bv  John  P' rti;] 
confirmed,  as  a  religious  order,  by  John  XXIL,  iu  lolU.  Tbs 
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Jemaiea  were  established,  in  the  eity  of  Sieiuiay  bj  J4)bB 
Oolombino,  and  renewed  the  austerities  of  the  monks  of  The* 
baifli.    In  Spain,  Peter  Ferdinand  Pecha,  chancellor  of  Peter 

the  Cruel,  casting  aside  all  earthly  hopes  of  honor  and  rank, 
founded  the  congrej^ation  of  IlieronyniiLerf,  or  Hermits  of  St. 
Jerome,  '^  hic  h  was  soon  alter  introduced  into  Italy,  under  the 
direction  of  Peter  of  Pisa.  St.  Franoia  of  Paula  was,  at  the 
same  period,  forming  the  Order  of  Mmam,  hy  which  name  he 
wished  to  remind  his  children  that  they  should  be  ths  hast  and  • 
the  lowliest  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  The  rapid  growth  of 
this  order  borders  on  the  miraculous ;  so  powerful  is  the  charm 
of  evangelical  poverty  ami  humility  (a.  d.  1470).  The  northern 
provinces  of  Europe  were  not  unconscious  of  this  religioaa 
movement.  A  new  order,  for  religions  of  both  sexes,  owed  its 
existence  and  its  name  to  St.  Bridget,  a  Swedish  princess,  of 
that  royal  race  whose  name  is  closely  connected  with  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  motlier-house 
of  the  new  order  was  established  at  Wadbteua,  in  the  diocese 
of  Linkoeping  ;  its  abbess  held  supreme  authority  over  all  the 
other  monasteries  of  the  order,  whethw  of  men  or  of  women. 
Tlie  number  of  these  monasteries  was  fixed  at  eighty-four,  in 
honor  of  the  twelve  Apostles  and  seventy-two  disciples  of  our 
Lord.  The  Order  of  St.  Bridget  was  approved  by  Pope  Sixtus 
IV.,  in  1474,  one  century  after  the  death  of  the  illusli  ions 
foundress.  It  is  known  that  St.  Bridget  was  favored  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy.  The  book  of  her  revolations,  dictated  by  her 
to  the  holy  religious,  Peter,  prior  of  Olvastro,  was  printed  in 
Bome,  in  1456.  Holland  was,  at  the  same  time,  made  the  seat 
of  a  new  congregation  of  free  clerics,  devoted  to  the  duty  of 
teaching:.  The  time  which  was  uol  given  to  preaching,  they 
spent  in  manual  labor,  and  in  the  practices  of  a  common  rule 
followed  individually  by  each  member  of  the  new  institute. 
This  was  a  new  form  of  the  regidar  canm^  of  whose  institution 
we  have  already  spoken  in  its  proper  place; 

7.  Side  by  side  with  these  religious  orders  which  wero  sent 
in  couioio  the  Cimich  m  her  bittei  giiei,  the  inendiciint  oiduis. 
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trae  soldiera  of  Jesofl  Christ,  fought  with  fearless  Talor  in  the 

cause  of  God.  In  the  midst  of  the  general  decliati  ol  morals, 
they  still  pursued  their  life  of  pelf-sacrifice  and  zeal,  spread 
abroad  the  science  of  theology,  and  controlled  their  age  hy  the 
ascendency  of  their  lofty  viitaes.  It  is,  m  troth,  a  moving 
sight,  in  the  midst  of  a  society  eagerly  mnning  after  wealth  an^ 
every  material  enjoyment,  to  behold  these  hamble  religious 
marching  on  joyfully  heneath  the  standard  of  holy  poverty, 
consecrated  by  their  Redeemer.  It  has  taken  all  the  sophisms 
of  a  skeptical  philosophy  to  bring  popular  contempt  and  ridicule 
upon  those  truest  friends  of  the  people,  of  their  sufferings  and 
miseries.  The  children  of  St.  Dominic,  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
duty  of  preaching,  nnderfook  the  noble  task  of  defending  the 
integrity  of  the  faith  against  the  assaults  of  heresy.  They 
were  the  soldiers  of  the  gospel,  and  on  every  shore,  in  every 
clime,  they  won  new  victories  for  the  truth.  The  Franciscans, 
or  Brothers  of  the  Regular  Observance,  recognized  under  that 
title  by  the  Council  of  Constance,  made  themselves  the  scr- 
rants  of  the  poor  and  taught  them,  by  the  example  of  their 
resignation  and  charity,  so  to  bear  their  sufferings  as  to  make 
them  meritorious  before  God.  Europe  gased  with  reverent 
wonder  upon  these  heroes  of  charity,  when  the  p]a<rne  was 
scourging  cities  and  whole  provinces,  shutting  iliembelves  up  in 
the  lazar-house  and  the  hospital,  braving  contagion  and  death, 
which  swept  away  their  victims  by  thousands,  making  them- 
«elves  the  fiithers  and  brothers  of  those  who  had  been  forsaken 
%y  their  own  others  and  brothers.  Each  year,  as  the  harvest- 
time  returned,  the  sons  of  St.  Francis,  in  their  humble  capuchin 
dress,  went  forth  into  the  fields  to  lend  the  strength  of  their 
arms  to  the  poorest  families,  to  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  who 
saw  their  orops  gathered  in  by  the  servants  of  the  God  of  char- 
ity. From  our  own  cold  and  self-loving  age,  the  artless  narra- 
tive of  deeds  of  love  performed  by  the  mendioant  orders  for 
their  poor  brethren,  may  perhaps  draw  but  a  smile  of  contemp- 
tuous pity.  But  if  the  scoffers  will  only  take  the  trouble  to 
study  out  the  true  mission  of  charity,  they  will  perhaps 
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that  its  iniest  expression  is  the  devotion  of  one's  self  and 
person  to  the  poor  after  having  ^ven  them  all  we  had.  The 
external  cares  of  this  ever-aetive  charity  did  not  so  wholly 
absorb  the  majority  of  the  mendicant  orders  as  ti>  exclude 
zeal  for  study  and  the  mflnence  of  the  great  literary  movement 
which  w;i?  ilu.'n  agitating  the  world.  The  history  of  their  con- 
tests, in  tlie  fields  of  science,  theology  and  letters,  with  the 
Sorbonne  and  the  University  of  Paris,  at  the  period  of  the  liter- 
ary revival,  is  an  indisputable  proof  of  the  contrary.  At  the 
moment  when  the  intellectoal  world,  following  an  impulse  per- 
haps somewhat  immoderate,  was  hurr3ring  on  to  throw  itself,  in 
a  body,  into  the  path  that  led  to  pagan  Olympus,  the  religious 
orders  felt  bound  to  protest  against  the  dangers  of  this  too 
exclusive  tendency.  If  their  endeavors  were  fruitless,  the  fault 
lies  with  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind,  which  is  prone  to 
run  into  excess  in  all  things ;  but  it  were  in  the  highest  degree 
unjust  to  accuse  them  of  wilful  ignorance,  against  which  their 
learned  writings  and  laborious  erudition  bear  an  unanswerable 
testimony. 

8.  The  pulpit  was  well  and  ably  represented,  John  of 
Viconza.  the  preacher  of  peace,  whose  words  seemed  gifted  with 
a  power  to  allay  all  hatred  and  dissension  in  Italy,  was  cover- 
ing his  name  with  undying  glory.  The  wonderful  conversions 
ascribed  to  him  recall  the  halcyon  days  of  religion ;  never, 
perhaps,  since  the  tune  of  St.  Bernard,  had  greater  power  been 
given  to  the  words  of  an  apostle.  Oermany  gave  to  the  Church 
the  Franciscan  monk  Borthold,  an  equally  popular  preacher, 
whose  immense  success  was  wholly  independent  of  tlie  [lolitical 
controversies  which  John  of  Vicenza  too  often  admitted  into  his 
sermons.  On  the  shores  of  the  Rhine,  John  Tauler  brought  to 
the  Christian  pulpit  a  style  of  eloquence  less  graceful  and  bril- 
liant, in  appearance,  but  which  he  carried  to  the  height  of  sub* 
limity.  The  learned  Dominican  had  studied  theology  in  Pari<i. 
Alter  his  return  to  Strasburg,  his  native  city,  his  warm  and 
tender  heart  was  opened  to  inspirations  of  the  deepest  mysticism. 
His  works  on  the  subject  are  truly  classical    But,  if  we  may 
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bdieve  ilie  testimonj  of  his  contempoisries,  it  is  imiKMsiuje  to 
express  the  resistless  obarm,  tlie  powerfal  attraction,  the  onction 

and  grace  of  his  discourses.  He  is  said  to  have  retired  from 
th«  pulpit,  through  a  humble  fear  at  his  marvellous  success.  He 
spent  two  years  in  solitude  meditating  on  the  mysteries  of  the 
Savionr's  life,  refusing  to  appear  again  in  public,  to  address  the 
thronged  assemblages  of  which  his  eloquence  made  him  the 
king  and  master.  At  length,  however,  obedience  drew  him 
forth.  When  he  found  himself  again  before  the  multitudes 
eagerly  waiting  to  hear  his  words,  he  broke  out  into  sobs  and 
tears  of  emotion  ;  he  could  make  no  other  discourse.  This 
wordless  eloquence  converted  more  souls  than  the  highest 
efibrts  of  elocution  could  have  won.  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  met 
with  a  like  success  in  the  provinces  of  Italy,  France  and  Spain, 
which  he  visited  as  a  missionary.  He  was  everywhere  received 
witli  transports  of  enthusiasm  ;  triumphal  arches  were  erected 
at  his  approach  ;  niiiUiludes  came  forth  to  meet  him,  bearing 
green  branches  in  their  hands,  and  hailed  him  with  the  words 
addressed  to  the  Redeemer  as  He  entered  Jerusalem :  Bene 
dictos  qui  venit  in  nomine  Domini/'  The  holy  son  of  St 
Francis,  John  Gapistran,  visited  the  chief  dties  of  Germany, 
Poland,  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  everywhere  combating  the 
hercpy  of  the  Hussites,  from  whose  ranks  he  snatched  more  than 
four  thousand  souls.  We  have  already  spoken  of  Savonarola, 
the  celebrated  Dominican  who  reigned,  for  a  time,  the  spiritual 
sovereign  of  Florence.  Had  he  not  unhappily  carried  with  him 
into  the  Christian  pulpit  such  ideas  as  prevail  in  purely  human 
politics,  and  which  led  him  to  deplorable  excesses  and  a  tragic 
end,  he  would  have  been  held  up,  for  all  time,  as  the  model  of 
Christian  orators. 

9.  Though  the  preaeliing  of  the  gospel  be  a  powerful  means 
of  sanctification  and  of  salvation,  yet  the  example  of  virtue  la 
even  more  eloquent.  The  Church,  in  every  period  of  her  his- 
tory, has  produced  an  abundant  harvest  of  great  saints,  proviojc, 
by  the  wonders  of  their  lives,  the  adminible  fecundity  of  tin 
faith.   St.  Veronica  of  MHan  and  St.  Catherine  of  Genoa  pre- 
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tented  to  Italy  the  spectacle  of  the  highest  perfection.  St. 
Veronica  was  a  poor  peasant  girl,  utterly  devoid  of  all  liiimaa 
instruction  and  could  not  even  read.  But  divine  grace  became 
her  teacher  and  revealed  to  her  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  which  are  ^*  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudenV'  and 
revealed  to  the  lowly  a:nd  humble  of  heart  The  interior  light 
which  she  drew  from  prayer  enabled  her  to  meditate  almost 
iniiiiierruptedly  on  the  mysteries  and  principal  truths  of  re- 
ligion. Having,  at  an  early  age,  entered  the  Augustinian  con- 
vent of  St.  Martha,  at  Milan,  she  felt  an  earnest  desire  to  learn 
to  read,  in  order  to  atudy,  with  more  fruity  the  lessons  of  the 
gospel  Her  manual  labors  left  her  no  leisure  during  the  day; 
she  accordingly  spent  the  time,  which  others  give  to  repose,  in 
diligent  study,  ;uid  succeeded,  without  tlie  help  of  an  instructor, 
in  overcoming  the  incredible  difficulties  of  her  pursuit.  A>  .  he 
one  day  complained  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  her  slow  progress, 
the  Queen  of  Heaven  deigned  to  console  her,  in  a  vision.  *^  Ban- 
ish your  anxiety,"  said  her  august  visitor, it  is  enough  for 
you  to  know  three  letters :  the  first  is  purity  of  heart,  which 
consists  in  loving  God  above  all  things,  and  in  loving  creatures 
only  in  Ilini  and  fur  liim :  the  second  is,  to  bear  with  unmur- 
muring  patience  the  faults  of  your  neighbors;  the  third  is,  to 
set  aside,  each  day,  a  certain  time  for  meditation  on  tho  suifer* 
ings  of  your  Redeemer  Jesus  Christ."  True  to  the  teat-hing  ol 
her  Heavenly  Patroness,  St  Veronica  made  rapid  proi^ess  in 
the  path  of  perfection.  Her  heart  was  always  closel^ir  united 
to  God  in  prayer;  and  the  sincerity  of  her  contrition  i*"pt  her 
eyes  continually  filled  with  tears.  The  most  hardonou  sinners 
were  irresistibly  won  by  the  onction  of  her  words.  St.  Ve- 
ronica died  in  1494,  at  the  very  hour  which  -she  had  fore- 
told; her  sanctity  was  attested  by  numberless  miracles,  and 
she  was  canonized  by  l'u|)e  Leo  X.  St.  Catherine  of  Genoa, 
the  daughter  of  James  Fieschi,  viceroy  of  Sicily,  illustrated 
her  noble  house  by  the  glory  of  sanctity.  Married,  in  early 
youth,  to  a  rich  Italijin  nobleman,  Julian  Adorno,  she  was  rom- 
poiled  to  bear  the  hard  yoke  of  the  world,  amid  a  constant  suo* 
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cession  of  frivolous  pleasures,  a  whirlwind  of  cares,  j<">ys,  nnd 
caprices,  which  enervate  the  soul  by  fruitless  lassitude  con- 
inual  distractions.  But  God  called  her  to  a  higher  st^ te.  Ja- 
liaB,  converted  by  the  prayers  of  his  pioQS  consort,  entered  the 
third  order  of  St.  Francis^  where  Be  died  a  holy  penitent ;  and 
Catherine,  released  from  the  only  ties  which  had  bound  her  to 
the  world,  determined  to  in.ike  herself  the  servant  uf  the  poor 
and  the  sick,  in  the  great  hospital  of  Genoa.  The  same  grace 
which  had  called  her  to  this  state  of  life  helped  her  to  ovur- 
come  all  the  natural  repngnance  against  which  she  had,  at  first, 
to  struggle.  The  accomplished  woman  of  the  world  displayed 
the  same  affectionate  and  tender  delicacy,  the  same  gentle  and 
winning  kindness  toward  these  suflfering  members  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  had  won  fur  her  universal  love  and  respect  in  all 
her  social  relations.  Iler  charity  was  most  admirably  displayed 
doring  the  season  of  plague  which  swept  with  fearful  severity 
over  the  city  of  Genoa  in  1497  and  1501.  Her  austerities 
were  truly  frightful.  She  had  become  so  nsed  to  fasting,  that 
for  twenty-three  years  she  passed  the  whole  season  of  Lent  and 
Advent  without  taking  the  least  nourishment.  During  these 
seasons  she  received  the  Blessed  Sacrament  daily  and  drank 
a  glass  of  water  mingled  with  vinegtir  and  salt.  It  must  bo 
remarked,  however,  that  the  hosts  which  were  thon  given  in 
communion  to  the  laity,  were  much  larger  than  those  used  at 
the  present  time.  We  also  read  in  the  life  of  the  saint,  that 
immediately  after  the  coaiinuuion  she  was  always  offered  a 
chalice  of  wine,  a  custom  still  in  practice  with  those  who  are 
about  to  receive  holy  orders.*  A  life  so  holy  was  rewarded 
by  special  favors  and  graces.  She  if  as  often  seen,  in  the  fer- 
vor of  her  devotion,  borne  up  from  the  ground ;  as  if  her  body, 
brealdng  asunder  the  bonds  which  tied  her  to  earth,  would  have 

*  P«Qlet  has  oorrnpted  this  statement  into  an  assertion  that  St.  Ofthtrbe  received  tiif 

E.icliarist  under  both  kinds.    Commuuion  under  both  kiuda  was  for  several  centuries 
tiscd  in  the  Church;  but  when  t!;o  Hussites  thence  argued  that  it  wns  of  dixuio  j'  -cpt 
and  btndiag  upoa  ail  the  I'aitMul,  tho  Catholic  Church  oonUrinod,  first  bj  usage,  '  a  later 
bgr  dMitMy  th»  'jBivenal  pracliM^  liar  the  lai^,  of  woeMa^  undtr      single  specios  of 
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soared  aloft  to  the  home  of  her  thoughts  and  of  endless  rest. 
St.  Catherine  lias  left  us  her  own  account  of  the  niarvelloua 
transformatioQ  by  which  her  soul  was  made  a  partaker  of 
heayenlj  converse  while  her  body  still  held  it  captive  on  earth. 
Her  two  principal  works,  entitled  ^'A  Dtalogae'*  and  ^'On  Paiga- 
tory/'  breathe  the  highest  spirit  of  mystidflm  and  snblime  per 
fection.    God  favored  her  with  wonderful  visions,  in  which  she 
\vn-  nllowed  to  behold  a  part  of  His  glory  and  to  enjoy  a  kind 
of  IbreUiste  of  the  heavenly  happiness  to  which  she  was  pre- 
destined.   The  saint  died  on  the  15th  of  September,  A.  d.  1510. 
Numberless  miraonlous  cures  encouraged  the  public  veneration,  . 
and  the  solemn  declaration  of  her  sanctity  was  made  by  CSlem- 
ent  XII.,  in  1787.   A  name  even  more  ittustrious  than  that  of 
St.  Catherine  of  Genoa  adorned  the  last  years  of  the  sixth 
periud  ;  ii  is  that  of  St.  Theresa,  of  whom  we  shall  yet  have 
occasion  to  speak  in  the  sequel  of  this  history.    This  was  the 
period  of  heroic  virtne  and  high  social  renown.    In  proportion 
as  the  world  was  hurrying  away  from  the  paths  of  piety  and 
fervor,  God  seemed  to  be  teaching  it,  by  new  marvels,  that 
holiness  is  not  only  useful  to  those  upon  whom  it  is  bestowed, 
but  that  it  draws  down  j]^eneral  blessings  for  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  nations.    While  all  Italy  was  pouring  with  en- 
thusiastic devotion  toward  the  lowly  cell  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Sienna,  Joan  of  Arc  taught  France  that  true  piety  is  more  pow- 
erful than  marshalled  hosts,  that  &ith,  too,  is  strong  for  vic- 
tory.— Blessed  Nicholas  of  the  Flue,  among  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  taught  lessons  of  the  highest  virtue.    He  had 
torn  himself  away  from  honors  and  rank  in  the  world,  to  hide 
himself  among  the  shepherds  of  the  iUps ;  and  still,  as  if  fear- 
ful that  he  had  done  too  little,  he  continually  repeated,  with 
the  deepest  humility :    My  God,  my  God,  save  me  from  my- 
self."  For  twenty  years  he  made  this  rugged  mountain-side 
bloom  with  flowers  of  sanctity ;  the  faithful  thronged  around 
the  man  of  God  to  gather  the  words  of  grace  and  benediction 
which  fell  from  his  lips.    In  1481,  in  the  famous  assembly  of 
S^iuiz,  his  influence  obtained  the  paciflcation  of  the  confederate 
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Swiss,  wlio  renewed  the  conveulioa  of  Sempach,  concluded  io 
1393. 

10.  In  spite  of  the  living  protest  of  so  manj  holy  souls, 
against  the  general  spirit  of  license  and  disorder,  it  must  be 
oonfessed  that  the  evil  was  making  fearfal  progress.  It  is  for 
sacred  institations  to  change  men,"  said  the  Dominican,  Egidins 
of  Viterbo,  in  ike  Lateran  Council, "  and  not  for  men  to  change 
tile  institutions.  Your  whole  mind,"  he  added,  addregsing  Poj)e 
Julius  II.,  "should  be  turned  to  the  reformation  of  morals,  to 
the  renewal  of  the  spiritual  life,  to  the  means  of  staying  the  de- 

.  atruotive  torrent  of  corraption,  license  and  error."  Indeed,  the 
world  was  so  deeply  sank  in  sensual  depiavity,  that  the  hdy 
mortification  taught  by  the  gospel  was  a  thing  no  longer  an 
derstood ;  while  superstition  was  growing  into  fearful  propor- 
tions, especially  among  the  lower  classes,  where  the  gro.-sest 
deceit  met  with  shamefully  easy  suocess.  The  dark  practices 
of  magic,  sorcery  and  alchemy,  were  everywhere  held  in  honor. 
The  Papacy  took  in  hand  these  dangerous  vagaries  of  the  human 
mind,  and  Innocent  VIII.  published  rigorous  decrees  against 
the  al»ard  errors  (a.  n.  1484). 

11.  The  discipline  of  penance  could  not  wholly  esc4ipe  the 
moral  blight  which  had  f;illen  upon  the  religious  life.  Disor- 
ders were  encouraged  by  the  impunity  of  crime,  while  the  vices 
and  immorality  of  the  people  foand  a  lamentable  and  disgrace- 
ful palliation  in  the  scandalous  Ufe  of  the  ciergy.  In  vain  the 
Catholic  doctors  raised  their  voices,  by  word  and  by  writing,  to 
recall  the  necessity  of  Catholic  penance,  of  those  saving  rigors 
to  which  the  Christians  of  the  early  Church  submitted  with  such 
edifying  docility.  They  were  no  longer  heard  ;  no  attention 
was  paid  to  the  interdicts  and  excommunications  launched  by 
the  bishops  against  hardened  sinners.  The  abuse  was  genera], 
and  the  reaction  against  the  spirit  of  the  Churdi  seemed  so 
much  the  more  energetic,  that  its  triumph,  during  the  preceding 
epoch,  had  been  more  complete.  Still  the  hardened  conscience 
\va.s  at  times  startled  from  its  sintul  lethargy  by  the  fearful 
oatastrophes  hurled  by  the  hand  of  Gpd,  like  thunderbolts^ 
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upon  the  guilty  world.  The  plague — that  sweeping  scourgo 
which  makes  its  fatal  rounds  amon^  the  European  nations  ai 
periods  marked  by  Providence,  and  especially  the  black  plague, 
which  dispeopled  whole  nations — ^was  often  the  prelude  to  a 
momentary  season  of  oonversions.  But  even  the  little  good 
wbioh  appeared  at  this  period  seemed  branded  with  the  same 
character  of  degeneracy,  and  the  yery  reaction  toward  penance 
was  attended  with  new  disorders.  The  Fla^ollantes  ran  about  in 
troops,  througli  cities  and  villages,  presenting  a  specUtcle  of 
Benseless  maceration ;  while  the  sect  of  Dancers,  on  a  diamet- 
rically opposite  principle,  thought  to  check  the  rarages  of  the 
plague  by  giving  themselves  up  to  the  most  extravagant  demon- 
strations of  joy.  The  most  rigorous  punishments  were  found 
necoa.sary  to  check  this  twofold  excess. 

12.  Catholic  science,  now  called  into  the  field  against  so 
many  disorders,  was  not^  as  is  so  often  repeated,  exclusively 
confined  to  the,  perhaps,  too  absolute  system  of  the  Schools. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  mystic  doctor,  John  Tauler, 
whose  words  were  so  fruitful  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine.  The 
same  period  received  fV'om  Henry  Snso,  a  religious  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Ijuiiiliiic,  a  mvstical  treatise,  entitled  T/ie  Nine  Rocks. 
John  Fiuysbroeck,  of  Brussels,  amid  the  subiitne  beauty  of  his 
writings,  betrays  the  germ  of  the  false  mysticism  afterward  de- 
veloped by  Madame  Guyon,  and  which  even  misledi  for  a  m(^ 
menty  the  beautiful  mind  of  F^nelon.  These  dangerous  ten- 
dencies were  ably  met  by  (Person.  The  essence  of  mysticism," 
says  the  illustrious  chancellor,  "  is  to  know  God  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  heart.  By  means  of  love,  which  raises  the  soul 
to  God,  we  attiiin  to  an  immediate  union  with  the  divinity. 
While  the  Abject  of  speculative  theology  is  truth,  mystic  theol- 
ogy aims  at  goodness  and  holiness  itself.  Scholasticism  and 
mysticism  correspond  to  the  faculties  by  which  the  soul 
knows  and  desires,  comprehends  and  loves ;  and  by  all  these- 
means  may  lead  to  God.  Scholasticism  must  guide  and  niain- 
i'un  mypt?ci^  !n  within  tho  rnlo.^  of  truth.  But  it  is  not  cnc-j^^h 
mef ely  to  apprehend  God  in  idea  \  the  idea  of  God  mast  enter 
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into  and  animate  the  whole  Bfe  of  mao,  and  tim  myaticism 

realizes  what  scholasticism  perceives  and  comprehends."  These 
high  and  beautiful  thoughts  are  worthy  of  a  writer  to  \vh?)ni 
the  divine  books  of  (hQ Imitation  have  been  ascribed,  i  bomas  a 
Kempis,  who  shares  with  him  the  repatation  of  having  written 
this  heantiful  treatise,  was  at  the  same  period  an  inmate  of  the 
monastery  of  Kempen,  in  the  present  kingdom  of  Prussia;  if 
his  title  to  the  authorship  of  the  sublime  work  is  not  irrefra- 
gably  proved,  it  is  glory  enough  for  his  memory  that  he  was 
deemed  capable  of  having  written  it. 

13.  The  human  mind  was  not  long  to  abide  in  this  high  Ciiris- 
tian  sphere,  where  its  powers  were  exercised  on  the  deepest 
mysteries  of  our  divine  religion.  The  literary  revival,  a  move* 
ment  of  immense  import,  opened  new  patl»  to  its  active  re- 
searches. The  study  of  the  pagai)  authors  had,  until  then,  ex* 
ereised  only  a  secondary  influence  upon  w  i  itoi  and  poets.  It 
was  subject  to  the  spirit  of  faith  which  ruletl  ihe  age.  This 
subordination  of  pagan  literature  to  Christian  faith  was  ex- 
pressed by  Dante,  in  his  Divina  (hmmeeUa,  where  he  is  guided 
through  the  regions  of  hell  and  piir|^tory  by  the  heathen 
Virgil. — ^Petrarch  drew  the  materials  for  his  cangom  and  Italian 
poems,  as  w^U  as  for  his  Latin  treatises,  from  the  purest  sources 
of  antiquity,  whose  forms  and  images  were  familiar  to  him. 
But  the  Christian  worship,  the  love  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
is  still  uppermost  in  his  heart;  and  if  his  works  are  resplendent 
with  the  literary  gems  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  it  is  only  to  express 
more  fitly  his  admiration  for  the  God  of  the  gospel  Eveiy 
thing  was  helping  to  prepare  the  field  of  literature  for  the  age 
of  Leo  X.,  and  for  the  clcgaut  latinity  of  Erasmus,  of  I>u(ie, 
Bembo  and  Sadolet;  while,  in  the  domain  of  art,  the  celebra- 
ted paintings  of  Cimabue,  Giotto,  Domenico  del  Ghirlanuaji>: 
Fra  Angelico  of  Fiesole,  Masaccio,  Leonardo  da  Vinoi  and 
Perugino,  were  but  a  magnificent  prelude  to  the  unriyaUed 
genius  of  RaphaeL 
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